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JONES’ METHODISM IN MISSISSIPPI 
IN RETROSPECT 


The major portion of a century has passed since Rever- 
end John G. Jones penned his work A COMPLETE 
HISTORY OF METHODISM AS CONNECTED WITH 
THE MISSISSIPPI CONFERENCE in 1887. With the 
passage of the numerous years, the appreciation of the 
general public has increased many fold — not only by those 
of the Methodist faith but by the historian and genealogist 
interested in Mississippiana. The present generation has 
come to look upon the work of Rey. Jones as a source of 
authentic information which can be used without hesitation 
concerning its dependability. The fruits of this old minis- 
ter’s labors are being harvested by all seeking data on this 
period, because more than the history of a faith is recorded 
upon the pages of this worthy publication. | 


Reverend Jones wrote from the heart because he lived 
during the period which the book covers, and he himself 
was the product of these environs. The old preachers of 
whom he wrote were his personal friends and acquaintances 
as well as his co-laborers on the many circuits and fields of 
endeavor. The families which he mentioned had welcomed 
him in their homes for brief sojourns on numerous occa- 
sions as he traveled over the hazardous trails of his preach- 
ing missions. This man did not have to create from other 
sources as most do, for he actually lived and experienced a 
great majority of the events related in the text of this work. 
Of the happenings that he did not have personal knowledge, 
he did do a great deal of sericus research in order to present 
his completed picture. It is indeed regrettable that it was 
not the custom of his age to fully document his writings, for 
undoubtedly he had access to many documents and materials 
that have been, lost over the course of passing years. This 
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reason alone enhances the value of this compilation. He 
spoke as an authority not only of the religious life of the 
people but also of the social and economic conditions that 
prevailed at the time during which he wrote. 


In chapter sixteen Rev. Jones wrote of the Warner 
family of Washington Parish, Louisiana. As the contents of 
this section seemed to relate facts that are strange to the 
present age reader, I thought it wise to include in this re- 
print a recently discovered letter that will further illustrate 
this event. The letter is a treasured document in itself, for 
it was written in 1826 by Richard Warner to the Reverend 
John P. Haney, his future brother-in-law. 


The following letter is in the possession of Mrs. Carroll 
(Martina Ellis) Buck of Amite, Louisiana. With her graci- 
ous consent it was, published in KINSMEN ALL by E. Russ 
Williams, Jr., pages 83-84. 


Washington Parish 


February 5th, 1826 
Dear Brother & Friend 


It is through much murcy I am well and I hope doing 
well tor both Soul & today likewise all the family is enjoying 
tolorable good health at this time hoping these few lines will 
find you doing the same like blessings &c 


The 2nd day of last November I commenced praying & 
thought I would get Religion without any person knowing 
it — but I hardly every coul(d) go to try to pray but what 
I felt uneasy for fear Some person would ketch me in the 
act So at length I found it difficult to get along So I con- 
tinued in this State until the 20th of Nov., at night Mother 
Thos. Nancy & myself happened down Br Daniel when we 
was going to Bed they asked Thomas to pray he read & 
sung & asked Sister Nancy to pray when she finished prayer 
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James Elliott went out praising God for my part I went to 
Bed in the back Rhum Thos began to exhort powerfully 
Mother came in the Rhum where I was and fell on her 
knees & asked Thos. to pray for her & it was not long before 
she rec’d the blessing from that Nancy begun to shout — 
Called on her to pray She Knelt down by my Bed begun to 
pray for me her poor prayer-less Brother — how I felt — I 
am not able to express I thought It I did not my day of grace 
would be past for I had quenched the spirit so repeatedly 
I thought if I did not yield then my doom certainly be 
inevitably distruction forever to dwell with those in torment 
— so immediately I Ris out of & requested Sister Nancy to 
pray for me She commenced with pleasure & told all to pray 
for she felt the Lord precious to her Soul we commenced 
crying to God for mercy until the Chicking crowed for day 
I felt the burden of guilt — & sin removed in a small degree 
yet my faith was to weak to claim the promise of our blessed 
Lord Oh what a struggle I had with unbelief I prayed to 
God for Faith, next day I meet him, I prayed all day and 
nearly all night — & next day until Evening after Cornelius 
prayed in the family I went off & prayed twice & felt much 
Relieved in returning in the House Sisters saw in my 
Coninance a Change they begun to tell me I had religion 
that moment my blessed Lord blessed me in a most powerful 
manner which I am not able to describe by fire or tongue — 
I then praised my Sin pardoning God aloud & Glory to his 
name for what I then experienced Oh Br help — over — 
(second page of letter} to praise God for his goodness to 
us all &c &c Brother John got Religion the same night 
Mother did Novr 24th I can now say glory to my God that 
I have a Mother & four Brothers & 4 sisters that experi- 
enced the glorious realities of Religion, Brother will you 
please help us pray for my dear old Father For St. James 
Says the effectual fervent prayer of a Righteous man 
availith much I think if he would turn he might say with 
good Old Joshua as to me & my house I will serve the 
Lord let others do as they will &c I rec’d your kind Epistle 
dated the 18th December which gave me exquisite pleasure 
to hear that you was well but jou may Rest assured that it 
mortified my feelings very much to hear that you was 
disappointed in going home but I sincerely hope it is for 
your good although it looks strange to us but the Lord in 
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this wisdom knows what is best — Br I am truly thankful 
to you for your good advice to me & ever shall be when 
every you deem expedient my Sisters Sends their best 
respects to you & with their thanks for the fine lines you 
wrote them &c When Br Cornelius rec’d your letter he Was 
not able to read it he was entirely deprived of Site for three 
days & nights but thank God that Evening he rec’d your 
letter he took a twin to mind one of the girls read it for 
him they was a good many tears shed the disease he had I 
believe I did not mention it was the sore eyes. 


Br Harper had been round this Circuit and he says he 
never saw a preacher so much respected both by Christians 
& sinners as you are he thinks or however he said you must 
certainly be one of the best man in the world which was 
very pleasing news to us Br. Man preached for us Tuesday 
& we are very much pleased with his preaching We are 
about to have a meeting house three quarters of a Mile 
below in which I feel in hope you will have the pleasure of 
preaching in & us of hearing &c Brother Thos was married 
last Christmas day of Miss Jane Smith they are well & 
wishes to be remembered to you very affectionately that 
about 2 miles above us Dan’] and Thos both hold family duty 
Sister Jane went (third page of letter) one She will turn for 
Thos is very faithful your friends in these parts are well at 
this time I believe Old John Ford left this world this 
morning I understood & have gone to experience the Reali- 
ties of eternity you mentioned in your letter that you 
thought it would be very uncertain whether you ever would 
see me again Certainly it is uncertain for life is uncertain 
& death is Certain but I flatter myself with the hope of 
seeing you again next fall on Bogue Chitto please to write 
often & let us know how you are doing & state to us how you 
like that section of the country & the inhabitants therein 
contained The family at large wishes to be remembered to 
you sentiments of esteem. I have nothing more worthy of 
your ————— so I will conclude by asking you to pray for 
me and I will for you May the Lord bless and save Us In his 
Kingdom is My prayer 


R. J. Warner 


Vili 


The Rev John P Haney 
May Heavenly angels on their bright wings display 
And be your guide in every dangerous way 
And may your fate most happy be 
And when far distant think of me — 
R. J. Warner 


(Back of letter which also served as envelope) 
Franklinton La 
February 14th 1826 
The Rev. John P. Haney 
Wayne County 
Winchester 
Mississippi 


After the course of a quarter of a century of unattain- 
- ability, the two volumes are herewith presented in a con- 
venient one-volume edition. As an added aid to the reader 
a name index has been added for each of the old volumes. 
This valuable materia!, so long unobtainable, has been re- 
produced from an original copy of the earlier edition. There 
have been no alterations or additions, for nothing could be 
added to strengthen the work as originally written by Rev. 
Jones. 


It is with deep respect to this grand old man of an-age 
now past that we re-issue this volume. It is hoped that all 
users of our generation as well as those of the future will 
find valued aids in this presentation and that through this 
medium a work fast becoming extinct will be saved for all 
posterity. 


E. Russ Williams, Jr. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





Tue author of this History has performed a service 
which can only be properly appreciated by the gener- 
ations to come. By personal knowledge of many of 
the heroes of early Methodism, he is qualified for the 
task of perpetuating their memories. He has devoted 
- many years of patient toil to the collection of materi- 
als, and has suffered no opportunity to escape if an in- 
cident or a fact could be secured to enrich his pages. 
The character of the people in the South-western 
portion of the Southern States presented great obsta- 
cles to the planting and establishment of Methodism. 
The mongrel population which first occupied the 
Spanish and Frenclr possessions were under the dom- 
ination of the Roman Catholic Church. Hostile to 
Protestantism in every form, their zeal for their own 
Church was manifested by that kind of persecution 
familiar to the unreasoning multitude. As long as 
the Romanist influence was dominant, there was no 
opening for any form of evangelical Christianity. 
When American settlers came into the country, they 
were naturally inclined to copy the vices, whilst they 
despised the superstitions, of their Romanist neigh- 


bors, 
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4. Introduction. 


Into this apparently barren and hopeless soil the 
good seed of the kingdom was cast by single grains, 
and then by handfuls at a time. By occasional visit- 
ors, by wandering evangelists, by diligent and pains- 
taking missionaries, by men whose hearts were filled 
with the good news of salvation, by isolated families 
who raised the standard of the gospel and became 
beacon-lights to be seen afar off, by many an instru- 
ment of grace whose life was given in testimony to 
his faith in the doctrines he preached—by all these, 
and more, the foundation was laid. How great is the 
debt of obligation which is due to these God-fearing 
men and women! 

The reader of these pages will find many records of 
heroic struggle, of self-denying toil, of hardship and 
suffering. All of these were endured by men whose 
history cannot be lost without damage to the Church. 
Her present prosperity is due in a large measure to 
the pioneers who left home and friends to lift up the 
standard of the Cross among the people who dwelt in 
darkness and in the shadow of death. 


W. P. Harrison, Book Editor. 
Nashville, Tenn., May, 1887. 


PREFACE TO VOLUME ONE, 


ArT a session of the Mississippi Conference, held at Bran- 
don, Miss., Dec. 11-17, 1872, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Conference: 


Resolved, That the Mississippi Annual Conference do hereby re- 
quest Rey. John G. Jones to prepare for publication a complete 
History of Methodism as connected with the Mississippi Confer- 


ence. 


When the subject was first mentioned to the writer in 
private by several leading members of the Conference, he 
positively declined the undertaking on account of his con- 
scious want of ability as an historical writer, his advanced 
age, and the pressure of domestic duties. But when the 
Conference with which he had been connected, without a 
break, for nearly fifty years, unanimously passed the above 
resolution, he submitted, in accordance with his universal 
habit of compliance with the expressed wishes of his breth- 
ren. 

As the search for materials has progressed, the convic- 
tion has constantly gained strength that, whatever his abil- 
ities as a writer may be, he is the last man left on earth 
who can comply with the above resolution ; and though he 
may not be able to give the “ History” the most desirable 
form and dress, he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
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that he has rescued from hopeless oblivion reliable materi- 
als to be used in coming years by some more gifted histori- 
an. Being born and brought up to manhood near the orig: 
inal nucleus of Methodism in Mississippi, and having an 
extensive family connection entering largely into the origi- 
nal composition of a Church of which their descendants are 
still members, and having himself spent fifty years in the 
itinerant ministry exclusively within the bounds of the 
Mississippi Conference, except a few transient visits abroad, 
he possesses advantages for such a work which no man now 
living has or can have. But the field of his operations is 
virgin soil. He has no published “Autobiographies,” 
“Sketches of Early Methodism,” “ Reminiscences of Early 
Methodist Itinerant Preachers,” or any thing of the sort, to 
assist him in his work. Except what little he can gather 
from the General Minutes, and, since 1813, from the writ- 
ten Journal of the Conference, and a few isolated and im- 
perfect sketches found in old magazines and other rare 
books, he has to go to original sources for all his materials. 

He has neither troubled the book manufacturer nor 
reader with marginal references, foot-notes, or frequent ex- 
tracts from other authors. His plan has been to write 
nothing that he does not know to be true, or has sufficient 
evidence of its truth to satisfy his mind that it istrue. The 
manner of expressing and dressing up the facts he records 
is his own. Where he has made quotations, he has simply 
embraced them in quotation marks, or made them apparent 
to the reader by using small type. He has found so many 
variations in the General Minutes and written Journals in 


the orthography of proper names that he may have been 
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rnisled in some instances, though he has studiously aimed 
to be correct, both in regard to the names of persons and 
places. A sketch of many persons and places has been 
commenced in this volume that will be resumed in the 
next at the proper date. 

The great object of the writer has been to record for the 
benefit of the present and future generations what “ God 
hath wrought ” in the awakening, conversion, and final sal 
vation of souls through the instrumentality of our prede- 
cessors in the ministry and membership of the Church of 
ovr choice. May the God to whom our all belongs abur- 
dantly bless our pen labors in the evening of life as he has 
blessed our pulpit labors in the prime of our manhood, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen. | J. G. JONES. 

Port Gibson, Mississippi, January, 1874. 
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CHAPTER L 
1799. 


{x writing the History of Methodism in the Missis- 
sippi Conference, it is necessary, in the first place, to 
define the country in which it originated; and also, 
as occasion may require, the various territories which 
were from time to time added to it and subsequent- 
ly set off from it, and formed into other Connectional 
Conferences. In doing this, we only propose to sketch 
the original boundaries of those territories—their first 
settlement by Protestants—with some account of their 
primitive governments, habits of life, morals, and re- 
ligious status. The larger portion of the original Mis- 
sissippi Conference was included in what was known 
in the early history of the United States as the Mis- 
sissippi Territory. After some difficulty and delay the 
boundaries of this vast domain were settled as fol- 
lows, viz.: Commencing on the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi River at the thirty-first parallel of latitude, 
and continuing east on that parallel of latitude to the 
western line of the State of Georgia, formed its south- 
ern boundary; thence northward along the western line 
of Georgia to where it intersects the southern bound- 
ary of the State of Tennessee, bounded it on the east; 
thence westward on the southern boundary of Ten- 
nessee to the Mississippi River, defined its northern 
limits; and thence down the Mississippi River to the 
place of beginning, formed its western boundary. 
This vast domain, after the independence of the 
Vou. I-—2 (17) 
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United States was established, was.claimed by the 
State of Georgia as being within the chartered limits 
of her original colony; but in 1802 she ceded the 
whole territory to the United States for $1,250,000, to 
be paid out of the first net proceeds arising from the 
sale of lands lying in the ceded territory. The sov- 
ereignty of the United States over the country being 
now fully established, it was soon erected into the 
Mississippi Territory. The main route by which emi- 
grants reached the western portion of the Territory 
was to descend the great eastern tributaries of the 
Mississippi River, and thence down the main river to 
their intended place of debarkation. But by treaty 
stipulations with the various Indian tribes living along 
the line of the intended routes, three principal roads— 
which were little more than mere horse-paths—were 
surveyed and opened through the country. These 
roads were intended to be used as mail routes, and 
also to facilitate emigration into the Territory. The 
Indians guaranteed the safe transportation of the 
United States mails, and also the passage of movers 
and travelers; but they reserved to themselves the ex- 
clusive control of all the ferries and wayside houses 
of entertainment, with all the revenues arising there- 
from. 

The first road was Iaid off from the settlements on 
the Cumberland River, by way of Colbert’s Ferry, a 
few miles below the Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee 
River, and thence through the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Nations to the Grindstone Ford on Bayou Pierre, and 
finally to Natchez and Fort Adams, on the Mississip- 
pi River. This road became generally known as the 
“Nashville and Natchez Trace,” and was more tray- 
eled than any other land route through the Territory, 
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from the fact that most of the traders from the upper 
tributaries of the Mississippi River, who descended on 
flat-boats to the coast below the Walnut Hills, after 
disposing of their cargoes, returned home by this road 
either on horseback or on foot, there being no steam- 
boats in those days. 

The second road was laid off from Knoxville through 
the Cherokee Nation, by way of the Tellico and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers, to Natchez; and the third from the Oco- 
nee settlements in Georgia across the Alabama River, 
in the direction of Fort St. Stevens, on the Tombig- 
bee River, and so on westwardly to Natchez. Sub- 
sequently, as necessity required, other intersecting 
roads were laid off, leading in different directions 
through the Territory. 

In 1799, when this vast domain was first entered by 
a Methodist missionary, it was little more than empty 
space, so far as available material was concerned, for 
_ making Methodist Christians. There were a few scat- 
tered settlements—mostly within fifteen miles of the 
Mississippi River — between the Walnut Hills, near 
where the city of Vicksburg now stands, and the line 
of demarkation on the thirty-first parallel of latitude. 
About the beginning and during the first few years of 
the present century, small settlements were made in 
the vicinity of Fort St. Stevens, on the Tombigbee Riv- 
er, and lower down on the Mobile River; also higher 
up on the Tombigbee, in the region where the city of 
Columbus, Miss., now stands; and also in the Tennes- 
see Valley, near the present site of Huntsville, Ala. 
The Mississippi part of the Territory was mostly in 
the occupancy of the Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians, 
and that of Alabama in the possession of the Chero- 
kee and Creek Nations. To traverse the Territory by 
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either of the land routes above described was called 
“going through the wilderness,” for the traveler saw 
little else than alternate forests and prairies, inter- 
sected by numerous bridgeless water-courses, except 
the roving Indians and what few adventures he might 
meet on the way. At the commencement of the sec- 
ond grade of representative government in 1800, the 
Territory contained only about 8,850 white persons and 
about 2,000 slaves. From this time, however, the in- 
crease of the population was constant, and at times 
very rapid, so that the census of 1810 gave the entire 
white population at 40,352 souls. 

Another important part of the original Mississippi 
Conference was what is now called Western Louisiana. 
In 1803 the vast Province of Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi River was ceded by France to the United 
States, and soon after the cession that part of the Prov- 
ince lying south of the thirty-third parallel of latitude 
was erected into the Territory of Orleans, afterward 
changed to the name of Louisiana. Almost the en- 
tire population of this Territory was at first of for- 
eign origin and language, being either Spaniards or 
French, and considerably amalgamated with Indians 
and negroes, and were nominally adherents to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. To this wide-spread territory 
for early Methodist missionary labor we must add 
what was formerly known as the Province of West 
Florida, lying south of the line of demarkation on the 
thirty-first parallel of latitude, which was its north- 
ern boundary. It was bounded on the west by the 
Mississippi River, on the east by the Perdido River 
and Bay, and on the south by the Gulf of Mexico. 
This Province was mainly inhabited by Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, though it remained under the Spanish Goyern- 
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ment until 1810, when, by a little successful filibus- 
tering on the part of the native American population, 
connected with well-ordered diplomatic negotiations, 
it came into the possession of the United States, and 
was ultimately divided between the States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Except about Ba- 
ton Rouge, Mobile, and a few other original French 
and Spanish settlements, much the largest portion of 
the inhabitants of West Florida were Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, whose religious proclivities were decidedly Prot- 
estant, and a fair proportion of them were members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at the time of their 
arrival in the country, the evidence of which they 
brought with them not merely in the form of Church 
certificates, but in well-developed Christian experience 
and a warm attachment to the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church. But while it was comparatively easy to 
introduce the gospel among the native American Flori- 
dians, Mississippians, and Alabamians, the pioneer 
itinerants had to meet and combat the most formida- 
ble obstacles, both natural and moral, in the Territory 
of Orleans, afterward erected into the State of Louisi- 
ana. The natural obstacles were a malarious atmos- 
phere, a country subject to inundation, bridgeless and 
ferryless rivers, bayous and lagoons, pathless prairies, 
a sparse population with settlements far remote from 
each other, with almost any conceivable amount of 
mosquitoes, gnats, and horse-flies. The moral difficul- 
ties arose mainly from the ignorance of Bible Chris- 
tianity and the religious errors and superstitions which 
everywhere prevailed among the Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation, and which often showed itself in their deter- 
mined opposition to every form of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 
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Another obstacle grew out of the fact that not only 
the Territory of Orleans, but also Western Mississip- 
pi and West Florida, remained under a foreign gov- 
ernment long after the independence of the United 
States was established, and were often used as an 
asylum from penal justice in the States by renegades 
and scape-graces—not very promising material to in- 
corporate in the spiritual Church of Christ. While 
the primitive itinerants of the famous old Western 
Conference had, in many instances, little to do but 
follow up the ever-migrating Protestant population 
toward the setting sun, and often met a hearty wel- 
come and found a genial“home in Methodist families 
on the very outskirts of civilization, our predecessors, 
in what, at a later date, became the Mississippi Con- 
ference, had, in many places, to commence on a soil 
already overgrown with the weeds and brambles of 
the grossest immorality, and the almost hopeless ig- 
norance and bigotry of the most determined opponents 
of a pure Bible Christianity. The writer does not 
believe that the seeds of gospel truth were ever sown 
in a more ungracious and unproductive soil than that 
of the Territory of Orleans as it was upon the intro- 
duction of Methodism into the country. The faith- 
ful missionaries in after-years had far more ready and 
rapid success in preaching the gospel to the benight- 
ed and untutored Choctaws than to the Roman Cath- 
olic, French, and Spanish population of South-western 
Louisiana. 


CHAPTER IL 
1798. 


On the 30th of March, 1798, the Spanish Government 
ceased to exist in the western part of the Mississippi 
Territory, known as “the Natchez Country,” and was 
immediately succeeded by that of the United States. 
For more than thirty years anterior to this date a Prot- 
estant population had been gradually accumulating in 
the Natchez District: first, from the fact that it was 
claimed as belonging to the English colony of Georgia; 
and secondly, from the fact that after the Revolution- 
ary War it was claimed as being within the territory 
of the United States—in either case affording reason- 
able assurance that the country would ultimately be 
opened for the free introduction of the Protestant faith 
and forms of Christianity. But these first Protestant 
families had to endure a long and bitter persecution 
from the adherents of Catholicism, under a rigid Cath- 
olic government, even to personal abuse, imprisonment 
and banishment from the country; but they “endured, 
as seeing Him who is invisible,’ believing that a 
brighter day would soon dawn upon them, when they 
would be permitted to worship God without moles- 
tation, according to their understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

As Bishop Asbury, the General Superintendent of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, traversed the whole 
length and breadth of the United States in his annual 


Episcopal visitations to evey department of the Con- 
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nection, he had already turned his practiced eyes to- 
ward the native American settlements in the Natchez 
Country; and as soon as he learned that the Govern- 
ment of Spain had been superseded by that of the 
United States, he determined to select a volunteer mis- 
sionary and send him to that far-off mora] waste lt 
was reasonable to suppose that he would seiect a man 
already acclimated to a southern latitude, as it was 
thought the lower valley of the Mississippi River was 
pernicious to the health of persons coming directly 
from a high northern latitude. Accordingly, at the 
next meeting of the South Carolina Conference after 
the surrender of Natchez to the Americans, which 
commenced in the city of Charleston, January 1, 1799, 
he selected Rev. Tobias Gibson for this hazardous yet 
all-important mission, and instructed him to proceed 
to the country as soon as the rigors of the winter were 
past, and make his first reconnoissance. 

It has often been affirmed and published with a great 
deal of assurance that Mr. Gibson did not arrive in 
the Natchez Country until the spring or summer of 
1800; but this is clearly a mistake: it places the date 
of his arrival one year too late, as I will show. The 
mistake, however, 1s a natural one with all who have 
nothing to suggest their decision but the printed Min- 
utes of that date; for at the very Conference of Jan. 1, 
1799, at which Mr. Gibson received his designation to 
the Natchez Country, he appears on the Minutes as ap- 
pointed in charge of Little Pedee and Anson Circuit, 
with Brittain Capel and Lewis Myers as his colleagues; 
and his name does not appear in connection with 
Natchez until 1800. As to his appointment in the 
South Carolina Conference for 1799, I presume it was 
only for the purpose of giving him appropriate work 
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to do, and a ministerial home, until the season became 
sufliciently advanced for him to undertake his peril- 
ous and self-sacrificing journey to his far-off mission- 
field, and, in case of failure on any account, and re- 
turn before the next Conference, to indicate his field 
of labor on his return. But now for the evidence of 
his arriva! in Mississippi in the spring of 1799. 
About the close of the War of Independence a prom- 
inent family by the name of Griffing came from New 
Jersey and settled in the vicinity of Natchez for a term 
of years, and then removed and made a more perma- 
nent location about twelve miles from Natchez, adjoin- 
ing the village of Selsertown. This family was thor- 
oughly Protestant, having been brought up among the 
Congregationalists, and were among the first to give 
Mr. Gibson a cordial welcome and to invite him to 
preach in their dwelling-house, as there were then no 
churech-houses in the country, except one belonging to 
a newly-organized Baptist Church. I have long had 
possession of the family record of the family of Mr. 
Grifting, being one of its lineal descendants. This rec- 
ord shows that on the 10th of October, 1799, ‘ Rev. 
Tobias Gibson celebrated the rites of matrimony be- 
tween Mr. Jonathan Jones and Miss Phebe Griffing, 
at the residence of John Griffing, Esq., the bride’s 
father.” This is corroborated by other affirmative 
records in our family Bible; so that there is not the 
least doubt of its correctness. Most of this family 
were received into the Church at an early date by 
Mr. Gibson, several of wliom lived to old age, and were 
good Methodist Christians to the end of life. The 
writer had an opportunity of interrogating two of 
them—Mrs. Abigail Seott and Rev. James Griffing—- 
on this very point, and they both recollected distinct- 
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ly that Mr. Gibson first visited their father’s house the 
spring before their sister Phebe and Jonathan Jones 
were married. We could introduce other testimony, 
but deem it unnecessary. 

We cannot help feeling, in view of the results, that 
Bishop Asbury was directed by the supreme Head of 
the Church in the selection of Tobias Gibson for this 
far-off and hazardous outpost. At a more suitable 
point in our History we intend to write a more detailed 
account of Mr. Gibson as a Christian and successful 
minister of the gospel, but for the present we will 
only introduce him as our first missionary to the Mis- 
sixsippi Territory. He was a native of South Caro- 
lina; had embraced religion early in hfe; entered the 
ministry in the South Carolina Conference, and had 
traveled eight years, filling some of the most impor- 
tant appointments in the Conference —-the city of 
Charleston being one—previous to his appointment to 
the Natchez Country. He was every way qualified by 
nature and grace, education and practical experience, 
for the important trust committed to Lis hands. Mr. 
Gibson had no family and no loeal ties to interfere 
with his movements in the itineraney. 

When he reeeiyed his appointment, the first impor- 
tant question to be settled was how he would get to it 
through the great and terrible wilderness inhabited 
by savage tribes. After consultation and mature de- 
liberation, if was thought best for him to set out in a 
north-westwardly direction to the Cumberland settle- 
ments in Tennessee. After traveling about six hun- 
dved miles on horseback he arrived in the Cumberland 
settlements, near where Nashville now stands. Here 
he sold his horse and procured a canoe, into whieh he 
put his traveling equipage with a supply of provisions 
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for the voyage; and then, alone, slipped his cable, shot 
out into the current, and rapidly descended the Cum- 
berland. 

O that he had kept a Journal of this long and sol- 
itary voyage —and I had that Journal before me! 
What were his cogitations—the holy exercises of his 
consecrated heart? What were his hair-breadth es- 
capes in descending the rapids, and evading the lurk- 
ing savages? How far did he travel by day? and 
where and how did he lodge and sleep at night? 
These questions cannot be answered. Not a record 
or tradition throws the least gleam of light on that 
lonely and mysterious voyage down the Cumberland. 
Our only resort is to our knowledge of such a mode 
of traveling, with what little else imagination can sup- 
ply. Alone he sits in the stern of his little rocking 
craft, and, paddle in hand, he outstrips the current on 
his errand of love. He entered the Ohio, and then 
the Mississippi River. Here we meet with a floating 
tradition that affords a little relief to our sympathiz- 
ing hearts. At first it was thought that he finished 
his voyage alone; but his memorialist amended what 
he had previously written by adding, “Afterward it 
was reported to the Conference that he said he was 
taken up by a boat.” Getting on the waters of the 
ercat Mississippi, he probably obtained permission to 
enter a produce or family flat-boat, and float in it to 
his port of destination. 

Be that as it may, he landed at Natchez, it is 
thought, about the last of March, 1799, and immedi- 
ately entered upon the all-important work which was 
the sole object of his coming to the country. Mr. 
Gibson had one advantage over any other minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church that might have 
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been selected for this mission-field. He had an intel- 
ligent, wealthy, and influential family connection— 
who had preceded him many years before from South 
Carolina—already settled in the country, by whom he 
was cordially received and most hospitably enter- 
tained. Several families of the Gibsons were then 
living in the vicinity of Washington, six miles from 
Natchez, which was for several years the seat of the 
Territorial Government. Several other families of 
the same connection lived in the vicinity of where 
the city of Port Gibson now stands, one of whom— 
Samuel Gibson—owned the land on which it stands, 
and his name is perpetuated in the name of the town. 
Another branch of this family settled, at an early day, 
in what is now the southern portion of Warren County. 
As the Gibson family, with its collateral branches and 
numerous descendants, have always occupied a prom- 
inent place among the Methodists of Western Missis- 
sippi, it is but justice to them, as well as to the 
Church, to make honorable mention of the fact. From 
their religious principles and tendencies, as well as 
physical characteristics, they are thought to be the 
lineal descendants of some of those noble Spanish 
and Portuguese families who preferred banishment 
from their country to a renunciation of their Protest- 
ant faith, and sought an asylum from persecution in 
the Carolinas at an early period of their colonial set- 
tlement. Be this plausible surmise as it may, many 
of the Gibsons, both men and women, including many 
of their descendants of other names, have been, and 
still are, among the most firm and devoted members 
of our Communion. 

To judge from following results, it would seem that 
the guiding hand of Providence was in the dispersion 
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of this Protestant connection so extensively among the 
leading settlements of the Territory near the Missis- 
sippi River, in order that their illustrious missionary 
relative might have a controlling reason for making 
them an early visit, and preaching to them the gospel 
of the grace of God. Mr. Gibson was well received 
by his relatives, and several of his first Societies were 
collected just in the neighborhoods where they lived, 
of which a fair proportion of them became members. 
lt is believed that his cousin—so long and so favor- 
ably known in the counties of Adams, Jefferson, Clai- 
borne, and Warren, as Rev. Randall Gibson—was one 
of the first two persons licensed to preach in our 
Church in the Territory. We shall have occasion to 
say more of him hereafter. 

There was another extensive Protestant family con- 
nection of Congregationalist proclivities, nearly all 
living within twenty miles of Natchez, except a few 
who had settled on Big Black River, at a place then 
known as St. Albans, who gave Mr. Gibson a warm 
Christian reception, and at once placed themselves in 
sympathy with the object of his mission. They were 
known by the names of Swayze, King, Corey, Cole- 
man, Griffing, and many others, either directly or 
more remotely connected with the original families. 

As this family connection figured conspicuously 
among the early Methodists of Mississippi, it is due 
to the reader to have some account of their immigra- 
tion to the Natchez Country and subsequent history 
previous to Mr. Gibson’s arrival. From 1763 to 1779 
the Province of West Florida, including what was 
then known as the Natchez Country, was under the 
British Government. The salubrity of the climate, 
the fertility of the soil, and the commercial advan- 
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tages of the Natchez District of the Province, made 
it very desirable to have the country occupied at an 
early day by permanent English settlements. In 
view of this, on the 13th of May, 1767, his Britannic 
Majesty, George IIL, issued a mandamus to the Gov- 
ernor of his Majesty’s Province of West Florida to 
“rant unto Amos Ogden, under the seal of the Proy- 
ince, 25,000 acres of land, and to have the same sur- 
veyed in one contiguous tract wherever the said 
Ogden or his attorney might choose.’ Mr. Ogden 
was a reduced captain in the British navy, and soon 
finding that he was not able to comply with the con- 
ditions of the grant without assistance from other 
capitalists, fortunately met, in the city of New York, 
two wealthy planters from Morris County, New Jer- 
sey, by the name of Richard and Samuel Swayze, 
to whom he so!d 19,800 acres of his grant, at twenty- 
five cents per acre, upon condition that they would 
bear their proportion of the expenses of location, and 
settle their proportion of families on the land. 

In pursuance of this contract, Captain Ogden and 
the Messrs. Swayze came to the Natchez District in 
the spring of 1772, and after locating their grant on 
the Homochitto River in what is now known as the 
Kingston settlement, the brothers Swayze returned 
to New Jersey in time to charter a schooner, and with 
their families and relatives leave the port of Perth 
Amboy in October of the same year for their new 
home in the far-off South-west. After a tedious and 
on several occasions very perilous voyage, having 
touched at Havana, they landed at Pensacola, where 
they discharged the schooner; and having provided 
themselves with a suitable number of open boats, they 
followed the line of coast westward to Lake Borgne, 
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and passing through Lakes Pontchartrain and Maure- 
pas, they ascended the Pass Manchacinto the Mississip- 
pi River, and thence up that river and the Homochitto 
to the Mandamus Grant, where they debarked early 
enough in the spring of 1775 to raise a provision crop 
for the sustenance of their families. 

The two grantees, Richard and Samuel Swayze, were 
then quite advanced in hfe, each having a numer- 
ous family of children and grandchildren. Samuel 
Swayze was a Congregationalist minister, and had sus- 
tained the relation of a pastor in that Church from 
his early manhood. As the birth of his’children dates 
back to 1783, it is likely he had been a minister thirty 
or forty years previous to his settlement in this coun- 
try. So far as we have any reliable information on 
the subject, we believe him to have been the first Prot- 
estant minister that ever settled in what is now the 
State of Mississippi. Simultaneously with their set- 
tlement on the Mandamus Grant they resumed the 
public worship of God, which was kept up, often in 
the face of great peril, until the death of their faith- 
ful old pastor in 1784. 

As they had located in what was then British terri- 
tory, there was at first no legal opposition to their 
Protestantism. Their first great trouble was from the 
sudden and oft-repeated incursions of roving bands of 
hostile Indians, the remnants of tribes now extinct. 
While the War of Independence was raging at its cli- 
max in 1779, and neither England nor the United Col- 
onies could do any thing effectual for the protection of 
the Natchez District, the Spanish Government usurped 
the control of the country, and, true to the instincts 
and policy of their national religion, commenced a war 
of extermination against Protestantism. The public 
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worship of all Protestants was prohibited under heavy 
pains and penalties, and for the succeeding nineteen 
years could only occasionally be kept up clandestinely. 
Wherever their Bibles and other Protestant books 
could be found by the emissaries of the priesthood 
they were committed to the flames. Rev. Mr. Swayze 
often concealed himself and his Bible in the hollow of 
a large sycamore tree, standing on the margin of what 
is still known as “Sammie’s Creek,” in the midst of a 
dense canebrake. 
This intolerant persecution, however, did not make 
Papists of any of this noble band of Protestants. 
They submitted to worship God privately, to train up 
their children in the Protestant faith, and to wait pa- 
tiently for the dawn of a better day, which they be- 
lieved would come. This extensive family connection, 
now living grouped together in several localities—the 
Swayzes, Kings, and Coreys, still about Kingston, the 
head-quarters of the original settlement, and the Grif- 
fings, Colemans, Callenders, and Douglasses, mainly 
about Selsertown—gave Mr. Gibson a very cordial 
and hospitable reception. The older members of the 
connection, who still survived after the lapse of more 
than twenty-five years since their first settlement in 
the country, had been accustomed to an educated and 
refined ministry, and the elevated talents, genial man- 
ners, and overflowing Christian love and zeal of Mr. 
Gibson corresponded with their previous training and 
settled convictions of ministerial talents, sanctity, and 
devotedness. What little of Calvinism remained among 
them they were willing to keep to themselves. Their 
object was to become true Christians according to the 
New Testament style of Christianity. Myr. Gibson’s ex- 
hibition of the doctrines and discipline of the Method- 
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ist Episcopal Church seemed to embrace every thing 
essential to salvation, either in respect to doctrinal, 
experimental, or practical Christianity. His views of 
the subjects and mode of baptism, family worship, the 
religious training of their children, observance of the 
holy Sabbath, etc., all corresponded with theirs. Why, 
then, should they not place themselves and families 
under his pastoral care, and unite with him in striv- 
ing to build up a pure Bible Christianity in their new 
country only just emancipated from the domination of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy? Many of them did 
so at an early day. 

Mr. Gibson had but one object in view in coming 
to this outpost of civilization, which was to “do the 
work of an evangelist, and make full proof of bis min- 
istry.” With this alone uppermost in all his thoughts, 
he immediately, after gaining the post of Natchez, sup- 
plied the place of the horse he sold on the Cumber- 
land, preparatory to the greatest canoe voyage known 
in the annals of Methodist itinerancy, and with praise- 
worthy industry betook himself to his itinerant work. 
He soon visited and reconnoitered all the settlements 
of any note between the line of demarkation on the 
thirty-first parallel of latitude and the Walnut Hills, 
just above where Vicksburg now stands. There was 
not then a single Protestant church-edifice in the land, 
except a small one lately built of logs by the Baptists 
on the south fork of Cole’s Creek, known as Salem. 
All of Mr. Gibson’s public services were at first held 
in private dwellings, or in houses built for school and 
other purposes. Methodist preaching was a novelty 
in the country. A large number of the younger na- 
tives, especially, had never seen a Methodist, or Meth- 
odist preacher. Ouriosity was on tiptoe. What sort 
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of a man is he? what will he say and do at his meet- 
ings? were the common interrogatives. Let us attend, 
and see, and hear for ourselves, was the common con- 
clusion. 

Rev. James Griffing, who for a half century or more 
was one of the leading local preachers in Western Mis- 
sissippi, informed the writer that Mr. Gibson first vis- 
ited his father’s family in the spring of 1799. He was 
then a youth of about seventeen years of age. He 
was at work near the house, and was directed to at- 
tend to the stranger’s horse. After stabling the horse 
he came by the house on his way back to his work, in 
order to gratify his curiosity with a transient look at 
the visitor, when he was introduced to him as a Meth- 
odist minister, the first Methodist he had ever seen. 
He paused a moment to listen to his conversation, but 
his young heart was soon so overwhelmed with the 
unusual sanctity of his countenance and conyersation 
that he hastened from his presence to suppress the 
rising emotions of his heart. Had the sainted Gibson 
foreseen the coming history of that unfledged youth 
for the next sixty years, he might truthfully have 
exclaimed, “Surely the Lord’s anointed is_ before 
him.” 

It would be very interesting to know when and 
where Mr. Gibson organized his first local Churches. 
This cannot now be ascertained with certainty. If 
any records were kept, they have been lost or mislaid. 
Had the writer known, even a quarter of a century 
ago, that the task of writing a History of Methodism 
in Mississippi would have been committed to him, he 
could have obtained many names and dates from the 
few remaining survivors of those early days; but now 
it is forever too late. The last of that noble vanguard 
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of Christian heroes has long since passed away. We 
have, however, a knowledge of facts infinitely more 
valuable than names and dates. The first Church 
was organized in Washington, the head-quarters of 
the Territorial Government; and that it was organized 
soon after Mr. Gibson came to the country, appears 
from the following well-authenticated fact. His cous- 
in, Randall Gibson, who had been seeking a knowl- 
edge of salvation for some time, had obtained a com- 
fortable assurance of his acceptance in Christ, and 
there being no other Protestant minister in the coun- 
try to receive him into the fellowship of the Church 
except the pastor of the recently constituted Baptist 
Church at Salem, he had offered himself for member- 
ship in that Church, and had been accepted; but, while 
waiting a conveniert time to be immersed, his cousin 
Tobias made his appearance in the country, and after 
a free conversation with him on the points of differ- 
ence between the two Churches, he decided in favor of 
the doctrines and polity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and after withdrawing in a becoming spirit 
his application for membership in the Baptist Church, 
was the first to offer himself for membership in the 
Church represented by our first missionary. 

A scene now presents itself to our mental vision that 
we must not pass over toohastily. In the town of Wash- 
ington, on the opposite side of Main Street, in a westerly 
direction from where the Methodist church now stands, 
there was a small school-house where the Gibson fami- 
lies and others supported what is usually called an 
“old-field school.” Mr. Gibson had been invited to 
preach there, and had already opened his message of 
salvation to lost sinners. He had informed the peo- 
ple that the sole object of his mission was to get them 
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converted from sin to holiness, and to receive them 
into the fellowship of Christ's kingdom on earth. The 
fruits of his affectionate and faithful labors soon ap- 
peared in the penitential concern which several mani- 
fested in regard to their personal salvation. At the 
conclusion of an impressive sermon at the school- 
house, Mr. Gibson proposed to receive candidates for 
membership in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
proceeded to explain the nature, obligations, and ad- 
vantages of thus putting on Christ by a public profes- 
sion of discipleship. A feeling of deep solemnity and 
tenderness pervaded the audience, not unmixed with 
that of curiosity in witnessing, to them, a novel scene. 
Who will respond to the preacher’s earnest appeal and 
most affectionate exhortation? The invitation hymn 
was announced, and the missionary led the singing 
in his peculiarly sweet and plaintive voice. Randall 
Gibson rose up and presented himself, followed by 
Harriet McKenly, his wife; then came Caleb Worley, 
a young man from Western Pennsylvania, who had 
known something of the Methodists in the Youghio- 
gheny Valley; then came Edna Bullen, the sister of 
Randall Gibson; then came William Foster, and Ra- 
chel, his wife, with their characteristic deliberation and 
firmness of purpose; and last came a colored man and 
his wife, both slaves—making eight in all, four of each 
sex, and representing both the white and colored races, 
which have entered largely into the composition of 
the Church ever since. This was indeed a sublime 
spectacle! There was not another Methodist Church 
organization, nor even a known Methodist, within 
four hundred miles of this advanced post of Meth- 
odism. 

To the north and east was a vast and almost trackless 
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wilderness, sparsely inhabited by savage tribes; and 
to the south and west there was a mixed population 
of Spanish and French Roman Catholics, arrayed in 
the most inveterate and uncompromising hostility 
against the Protestant faith. Randall Gibson and 
William Foster were mainly relied on to lead this lit- 
tle band of Methodists. Gibson was appointed class- 
leader, and he and Foster were both appointed stew- 
ards to look after the pecuniary interests of the Church. 
They both established family worship, and soon led in 
public prayer. Foster became a pillar in the Church, 
and was in every way as reliable as Gibson, but not 
so gifted in extemporaneous prayer and exhortation. 
The great Head of the Church intended Gibson for 
the work of the ministry, and began to put his Spirit 
upon him, and to move him to extra services in the 
Church. He was an admirable class-leader, as the 
writer in years long after became assured by personal 
experience and observation. The first class-meeting 
we ever saw was led by Randali Gibson. The original 
eight all lived to old age. 

With the two colored members the writer had not 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance, but with the 
six white members he had a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance in the earlier years of his Church-membership 
and ministry, and human language is inadequate to 
express the Christian respect and love he felt for these 
old disciples. He was greatly benefited spiritually 
by association with Randall Gibson; and, after having 
spent about ten years in the itinerancy, often moving 
great distances from one pastoral charge to another, 
had fallen so behind in his finances that he had deter- 
mined on location at the end of the year, when Will- 
iam Foster, unsolicited, presented him with five hun- 
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dred dollars to pay up all arrearages, and bade him go 
on in the work to which the Lord of the harvest had 
called him, which by the grace of God he has been 
enabled to do about thirty-nine additional years since 
that time, without even a temptation to locate. We 
expect to refer to these first-fruits of Methodism in 
Mississippi again. 

It is certain that Mr. Gibson commenced the form- 
ation of other Societies in his extensive missionary 
field before the close of 1799, but where the writer has 
no certain knowledge. Local Churches were organ- 
ized during the year at six or eight other points, but 
the statistical report made to the South Carolina Con- 
ference—of which Mr. Gibson was a member—which 
met in Charleston, January 1, 1800, without reference 
to the location of the Churches, gives the aggregate 
number in Society at sixty. The distance was too 
great and the difficulties of travel too near insurmount- 
able for Mr. Gibson to visit the Conference in person; 
and moreover, it would be risking too much to leave 
those few sheep in the wilderness two or three months 
without a shepherd. 

We are now beginning to write the History of Meth- 
odism in what, in the course of about thirteen years 
after this date, became the Mississippi Conference. 
The task is becoming more pleasant and interesting 
as we proceed. 

We have surveyed the boundaries of the vast territo- 
ry to be oeeupied; we have hastily sketched the polit- 
ical, moral, and religious statis of the few civilized in- 
habitants here at the beginning of the present centu- 
ry, and we have introduced the reader to the first moye- 
ments of the Church amidst the surrounding darkness; 
we have been enabled to fix his eye on a ray of pure 
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gospel light shining in a dark place. Henceforth we 
will have something to rely upon as to dates, names, 
and numbers, in the shape of Conference reports, sta- 
tistics, and memoirs. The burden of the work in 
which we are engaged is becoming much lighter. 
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At the South Carolina Conference, held in the city 
of Charleston, January 1, 1800, Mr. Gibson was con- 
tinued in his far-off mission-field. The entire west- 
ern portion of the Territory, which had been partially 
settled by white people, had hitherto been called 
“the Natchez Country,” because it had formerly be- 
longed to, and been inhabited by, a numerous and 
powerful tribe of Indians known as the Natchez; but 
now that designation began to be discontinued, and 
the appellation “ Natchez” was confined to the little 
town near the old Spanish fort Rosalie. 

But we are not to understand that Mr. Gibson was 
merely appointed to minister the word of life to the 
inhabitants of this little village and its immediate 
environs. Natchez was the name of the largest cir- 
euit, perhaps, ever known in Mississippi. It em- 
braced all the settlements of any note between the 
line of demarkation on the south to the Walnut Hills 
on the north. We are left mainly to conjecture where 
Mr. Gibson formed his first Societies; but our knowl- 
edge of the location of the principal neighborhoods 
of those early times, and the fact that Churches ex- 
isted in them soon after the date of which we are now 
writing, give our conjectures the weight of strong 
probabilities. We have said that he visited the 
Swayze connection on the Mandamus Grant soon 
after his arrival, and was most cordially received. 

(40) 
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Among them he formed one of his first, and one of 
his best, Societies, consisting mostly of the leading 
ladies of the Swayze, King, Corey, and other fami- 
lies. Their previous training as Congregationalists 
had laid a good foundation upon which to build a 
pure spiritual Christianity. He insisted upon a 
knowledge of personal salvation by the assured re- 
mission of their sins, and to feel the love of God shed 
abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost given unto 
them. This was a Society of lively, practical, and 
happy Christians. We have been told by those who 
knew, that some of the leading women of this orig- 
inal Society excelled in the eloquence and power of 
their extemporaneous prayers. The Church at Kings- 
ton has undergone many changes. The first and sec- 
ond generation of Methodists have all long since 
passed away; but, blessed be God, the Church still 
exists, and is mainly perpetuated by the descendants 
of those families who first settled the Mandamus 
Grant one hundred years ago. 

From the fact that as early as 1806 there was a 
circuit in the Mississippi District of the Western 
Conference called Wilkinson, we infer that Mr. Gib- 
son laid the foundation of several Societies in Wil- 
kinson County; but precisely where, or who com- 
posed them, the writer has been unable to obtain the 
desired information. It is presumed the first Church- 
es in Wilkinson were located in the western portion 
of the county, in the vicinity of Fort Adams and 
Woodville. 

Of Mr. Gibson’s labor and success northward of 
Natchez we have more knowledge. We have already 
mentioned his early visit to the family of John Grif- 
fing, near Selsertown, and of his officiating at the 
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hymenial altar on the 10th of October, 1799, on the 
occasion of the marriage of Jonathan Jones to Miss 
Phebe Griffing. By invitation he established regu- 
lar preaching in Mr. Griffing’s dwelling-house, and 
not long after the marriage above alluded to he or- 
ganized a Society here, embracing all of Mr. Grif- 
fing’s family of sufficient age to become members of 
the Church. As several members of this family be- 
came conspicuous Methodists in after-years, and as 
most of their descendants are still worthy and useful 
members of the same Communion, the truth of his- 
tory requires that they have some additional notice. 

John Griffing was a man of considerable property 
for the age and country in which he lived. He was 
a prominent, public-spirited, and useful citizen; took 
an active part in all the efforts to establish the Prot- 
estant faith in the country; became a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and soon after loaned 
himself to the Presbyterians to act as a ruling elder 
in the organization of the first Presbyterian Church 
in Mississippi. In process of time he resumed his 
membership in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
died in her communion at a good old age. He was 
not, however, looked upon as a very spiritual or dem- 
onstrative Christian. He was considerably mixed up 
with public affairs, and was at times somewhat erratic. 

His wife, whose maiden name was Penelope Cole- 
man, was the granddaughter of Rev. Samuel Swayze, 
heretofore mentioned. She had received an excellent 
religious training from her sainted mother, who was 
famous for her unfeigned faith and extraordinary 
power in prayer. When Mrs. Griffing was “born of 
the Spirit” we do not know. She seemed to be a 
good Christian long before she had an opportunity to 
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unite with the Church. She had much to do in se- 
curing the services of Mr. Gibson as the pastor of 
her family, and with her husband and six of her 
nine children united with him in forming the first 
Methodist Church in the community where she lived. 
She walked before her family and the Church in holy 
faith, adorned with all the graces of a true Christian, 
until September 23, 1808, when she entered into the 
joy of her Lord. Hight of their nine children were 
converted early in life, most of them while yet minors. 
The work of grace seemed to be deep and thorough 
in each. The writer often heard most of them tell 
their experience in love-feasts and elsewhere, when he 
was young. There was first a deep conviction of the 
guilt and pollution of sin, a fearful struggle with an 
unbelieving heart, then a fiducial trusting in Christ 
as the sinner’s only hope, followed by a sweet sense 
of pardon and a joyful assurance of the favor of God. 
Their son James suffered great depression of spirits 
while passing through the ordeal of true repentance. 
For weeks a cloud of utter darkness settled down 
upon him, with scarcely a ray of hope. But one Sunday 
morning, while making his way to their usual place 
of Sabbath worship, hope sprung up in his heart, 
and he said to himself, “I shall get a blessing to- 
day!” During the meeting his grandmother—then 
known in the Connection as Grandma Curtis—was 
called on to lead in prayer; and while she was pour- 
ing out her soul in one of those prevailing prayers 
for which she was so notec in the Church, an over- 
wheiming power came down on young Griffing. He 
fell over backward, and unconsciously pushed himself 
some distance from his seat. In this mighty struggle 
his faith took hold of Christ as an all-sufficient, will- 
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ing, and present Savior. Then followed an unstudied, 
impromptu scene of loud, triumphant shouting, which 
James Griffing kept up, at short intervals, in the 
grove, at the family altar, and in the assemblies of 
the saints, for more than fifty years. Soon after his 
conversion, in accordance with regular ere 
training in those primitive times, young Griffing wa 
called on to take part in the public exercises of Hen 
social meetings of the Church; and though the bur- 
den was heavy at first, he soon found it a precious 
means of grace to bear the yoke in his youth. He 
soon became greatly exercised on the subject of 
preaching, and felt “constrained by the love of 
Christ” to devote his remaining days as best he 
could to the work of the ministry. It is not known 
with certainty whether Randall Gibson or James Grif- 
fing was first licensed to preach, but it is definitely 
known that they were the first two licentiates in the 
Mississippi Territory. 

Mr. Griffing, on entering the ministry, at first met 
with very decided opposition from his father, who had 
been trained up under what is technically called an 
educated ministry, and who, consequently, thought 
his son not qualified for such a position, as he had 
nothing above a rudimental English education. But 
the evident though trembling sincerity of his son, 
with a better display of ability in the pulpit than he 
had anticipated, soon changed his opposition to de- 
cided encouragement, and he thenceforth bid him God- 
speed. Mr. Grifting was urged by Tobias Gibson and 
his immediate successor, Learner Blackman, to enter 
the itinerancy; but, after traveling some time with Mr. 
Blackman, he was led to the conclusion that a spinal 
injury he had received in his boyhood by the upset- 
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ting of a cart would not justify any further attempt 
in that direction. He soon after married, and set- 
tled at first near St. Albans, on Big Black:River, and 
afterward ten miles east of Port Gibson, where he 
spent the last forty years of his life. After the 
Bishops began to visit the country he graduated to 
deacon’s and elder’s orders. 

The writer was intimately acquainted with him 
from our earliest recollection to the time of his death, 
and never knew a purer and more conscientious Chris- 
tian .ninister. He was not content merely to live out- 
wardly conformed to the requirements of his Church 
relations, but he constantly desired and sought sensible 
communion with God; and in this he was greatly 
favored. Amidst the constant care and toil of a long 
life, with the burden of a heavy family, he was a 
happy Christian, and often filled to overflowing with 
triumphant joy. Hewas a man of honest and earnest 
investigation in forming his opinions, and remarkable 
for his deliberation in all his actions. He seemed 
anxious, as far as possible, to be exactly right in all 
things. He was an orthodox Methodist Episcopalian, 
and whenever and wherever he thought it necessary 
to explain and defend the doctrines of his Church he 
did so, especially that of general redemption. In the 
latter part of his ministry he dwelt mostly on the love 
of God to man, as exhibited in the glorious plan of 
salvation. He was “fervent in spirit” in all his public 
exercises; but his sermons were more solid than im- 
pulsive and showy. Mr. Griffing was one of the safest 
counselors for young Christians and young ministers 
we have ever known. He retained his mental faculties 
in a remarkably good state of preservation to the close 
of life. When, in the extreme feebleness of old age, 
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he could scarcely get beyond the limits of lis door- 
yard, he continued to read large historical and theo- 
logical works, and could rehearse with marked aceu- 
racy what he had read. But the most striking phase 
of his latter-day experience was the high tone of his 
spiritual enjoyment. Said he to a visiting minister a 
few months before his death: “ While sitting here in 
my house, meditating on the manifested gooduess of 
God to me, I often get so happy I feel like running 
all around the yard shouting his praise at the top of 
my voice.” 

By a slow but safe process Mr. Griffing had accu- 
mulated a handsome estate, sufficient to make him 
comfortable in his old age. When too feeble to keep 
up regular appointments to preach, he would be taken 
in his carriage to the protracted meetings in his reach, 
where he always seemed intent both in getting and 
doing good. He seemed to die more from the effects 
of old age than from acute disease. He was very 
happy during his last illness. When asked if he felt 
that the Lord was with him in the death-struggle, he 
replied, “O yes! Heisabove, beneath, and all around 
me!” He died July 11, 1857, having nearly com- 
pleted his seventy-fifth year. He was twice married, 
and both of his wives were true Methodists, and de- 
serve to be mentioned among the honorable Christian 
women of their generation. 

Mr. Griffing left a large posterity in the country, 
which in some of its branches is still increasing at a 
rapid rate, and it is cause of special gratitude to God 
to know that nearly all of them are worthy members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. One of 
his sons, Rey. James Young Griffing, was for twenty 
years a devoted, self-sacrificing, and laborious itiner- 
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ant minister in the Mississippi Conference. He never 
married, and having no family ties to confine him to 
any locality, when the late war between the States was 
raging in Virginia, his patriotism, as well as a laud- 
able desire to accompany a younger half-brother—a 
mere lad, who was under the necessity of going as a 
recruit—led him to the tented field. He was encour- 
aged to believe that he could get a chaplaincy, but 
there being no vacancy at the time, he continued in 
the capacity of a soldier until the battle of Sharps- 
burg, in Maryland, where he received a shot in the 
forehead and immediately expired. His comrades in 
arms testify that he maintained his piety and minis- 
terial dignity to the last. A large portion of the time 
he was exempted from the ordinary duties of a sol- 
dier that he might attend on the sick, wounded, and 
dying, and administer to them the consolations of 
“the gospel of the grace of God.” He is represented 
by those who knew as being remarkable for his delib- 
erate bravery in the most warmly contested battles, 
and he was loading and firing at will with marked 
precision when he received his death-wound. His 
half-brother was a pious lad—the only surviving 
child of a devoted mother—and died from sickness 
in a hospital at Richmond without having time to 
accomplish any thing as a soldier. 

We will now notice briefly the Christian and Meth- 
odistic history of the four daughters of John Griffing 
who united with the family in forming the first Church 
in that vicinity. 

Sarah was an amiable, lovely, and deeply pious 
young lady. Ona visit to her relatives at St. Albans 
she sickened and died. Her Christian pilgrimage of 
only four or five years was safely mado, and the Lord 
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took her to himself. Family tradition says that she 
and Tobias Gibson would have been united in holy 
wedlock had it not been for the low and discour- 
aging state of his health for a year or two before his 
death. 

Hannah became the wife of Rev. Moses Floyd, the 
second missionary to the Mississippi Territory. Her 
husband died in 1814, leaving her poor with a family 
of five children, four of whom—two sons and two 
daughters — grew up to manhood and womanhood. 
So far as worldly substance is concerned, Mrs. Floyd 
lived many long years after the death of her husband 
in poverty, often dependent on her relatives for the 
necessaries of life; but to the last she was an intel- 
ligent, zealous, demonstrative, and useful Methodist. 
She excelled as a wise and safe counselor on the sub- 
ject of personal experience. She professed entire 
sanctification according to the Wesleyan definition of 
that great blessing. All of her children died young 
except the oldest daughter, who married and settled 
in Arkansas, and was noted for her deep piety as long 
as we had any knowledge of her. The bereaved and 
aged widow cf our second missionary found a com- 
fortable home in which to die with her brother, Rev. 
James Griffing. She faithfully attended all the means 
of grace within her reach to the last. She excelled 
in the fervor and power of her prayers. When in- 
formed in her last sickness that her end was near, 
she rallied her remaining strength, and rose on her 
knees, and deliberately committed her departing soul 
into the hands of her Almighty Savior, and then 
quietly breathed her last. 

The next daughter, Elizabeth, married William 
Bowles, also one of the first Methodists of the Selser- 
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town region. They both, in keeping with the prevail- 
ing custom, prayed in public, and lived and died true 
Christians. The writer was with Mrs. Bowles, and 
witnessed her steady faith in the great atonement 
at death. Their children also became Methodists. 
They removed to Hempstead County, Arkansas, more 
than thirty years ago, and have long since passed be- 
yond the knowledge of the writer. 

Abigail, the fourth daughter, was a mere child 
when she united with the family in taking the Church 
covenant; but she grew up a very lovely and consci- 
entious Christian, and married a very estimable young 
man by the name of Gabriel Scott, who had been 
brought into the kingdom of Christ principally 
through the instrumentality of Rev. Lorenzo Dow, 
at the first camp-meeting held at Spring Hill. After 
making several moves, they finally settled in Jeffer- 
son County, and with a few other new settlers united 
in forming Cane Ridge Church, which for near sixty 
years has been famous in the annals of Mississippi 
Methodism. Gabriel Scott was meek and modest, 
but true and faithful to all the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom. He read and carefully studied the old 
leather-bound literature of the Church, as well as 
what few Church periodicals were published in his 
day, not only for his personal benefit, but also that 
he might be qualified to explain, and if need be de- 
fend, the doctrines, polity, and usages of the Church. 
In a quiet, unostentatious way, he was one of the 
most useful laymen we ever knew. He was ready 
for every good word and work. He filled the office 
of class-leader with more than ordinary acceptability 
and suecess up to the time of his sudden but triumph- 
ant death from bilious colic in 1830. Perhaps no 
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man was ever more universally looked upon as em- 
phatically a good man than this most exemplary 
Christian. Such men are indeed the seed of the 
Church. 

Mrs. Scott made a deep impression on the public 
mind all through her long life as a most decided 
Methodist Christian. She was habitually hopeful, 
cheerful, and sweet-spirited, but there was always a 
calm expression of sanctity in her countenance that 
told of the deep, uniform piety that reigned within. 
She was a demonstrative Christian, but never bois- 
terous. In her seasons of holy joy and spiritual tri- 
umph she usually gave expression to the excited emo- 
tions of her happy heart in grateful tears, in rehears- 
ing appropriate texts of Scripture or verses of hymns, 
or with flowing tears exhorting all around her to 
“come and taste and see that the Lord is good.” She 
was also gifted in prayer, and her earnest, smooth, 
oily voice seemed to melt its way into the hearts of 
those around her. Her house was a regular nursery 
for seekers of religion and young converts. An un- 
usual number of young preachers went out from 
Cane Ridge Church, and she was generally the first 
to draw them into an acknowledgment of their call 
to preach, and to encourage them to commence the 
work by giving an occasional exhortation at the regu- 
lar prayer-meeting kept up in her house. She was 
the mother of eight children—four sons and four 
daughters—all of whom grew up to maturity, and all 
of whom became Methodists. Three of the sons died 
rather early in life; the four daughters are yet living 
in Jefferson County, and they, with their families, are 
worthy members of the Church of their ancestors. 
After the death of her husband she remained at the 
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old nomestead, near Cane Ridge, and steadily kept 
up her family altar and her weekly prayer-meeting 
until all her children grew up and secured homes of 
their own. She then found a pleasant and plentiful 
home with her son-in-law, Mr. John M. Folkes, one of 
the oldest Methodists in Jefferson County. For sev- 
eral years previous to her death she was seldom able 
to attend the public means of grace, except the serv- 
ices of the missionaries who preached regularly in 
Mr. Folkes’s chapel to the colored people; but the in- 
spiring hopes of heart-felt religion was her constant 
theme to the end of her long pilgrimage on earth. She 
died toward the close of our late unhappy war be- 
tween the States, when all our Church periodicals 
were suspended, and the writer does not remember 
having seen any obituary notice of her death; but 
she will be “had in everlasting remembrance.” So 
far as is now known, she was the last of those heroic 
Methodists that were received into the original Mis- 
sissippi Churches by Tobias Gibson. 

Tt is due to the truth of history, and to this noble 
family of Christian men and women, to state that the 
oldest and youngest son of John Griffing, by his first 
marriage, became members of the Baptist Church— 
the result, as it was thought, of marrying into fam- 
ilies of decided Baptist proclivities—and the young- 
est became a Baptist minister. They both left well- 
trained and pious families. This was also the case 
with Mr. Griffing’s oldest daughter Phebe, who was 
married in 1799, by Tobias Gibson, to Jonathan 
Jones; but she had through lite the deep piety, steady 
zeal, and perseverance in good works which were so 
sharacteristic of her four Methodist sisters. She as- 
sociated a great deal with the Methodist branch of 
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the family, cordially entertained the Methodist itin- 
erants at her house, and all of her children adopted 
the Arminianism of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
four of her sons becoming Methodists, two of whom 
—the eldest and youngest—entered the Mississippi 
Conference in their youth. The younger of the two 
—Rev. Jonathan Coleman Jones—after a short but 
brilliant and useful career full of personal holiness, 
love, and entire consecration to the work of the min- 
istry, died of a fatal epidemic in 1835, strong in faith 
and holy hope, on the waters of Calcasieu, in West- 
ern Locisiana, where his unmarked grave awaits the 
resurrection of the just. The elder brother (the 
writer) is a member of the Mississippi Conference 
at the present writing, 1873. 
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I sHaut hereafter spsak of the counties embraced in 
Mr. Gibson’s circuit as they were soon after estab- 
lished and still exist. At the time of which I am 
writing Jefferson was a part of Adams, and Warren 
was a part of Claiborne. We surmise, from the fact 
that there were several considerable settlements on 
the waters of Coles Creek, in Jefferson County, and 
from the fact that Mr. Gibson had to pass and repass 
through this county every round on his circuit, and 
from the additional fact that Societies existed here at 
a very early period, that he commenced their forma- 
tion during this year; but of this we have no certain 
knowledge, either as to the fact or place of their or- 
ganization. It is more than probable that he formed 
a Society in Claiborne County, six or eight miles south- 
east of Port Gibson, on what was then called Clark’s 
(now Baker’s) Creek, consisting of several members of 
the Gibson, Newman, Coburn, Tabor, and other fami- 
lies. This in a few years became the stronghold of 
Methodism in that region, from whence went out 
into other sections some of the very best specimens 
of Christian men and women. This neighborhood, a 
few years later, became the scene of Lorenzo Dow’s 
troubles in connection with a water-mill, and of Peg- 
gy Dow’s deep affliction over a backslidden sister, re- 
ferred to with so much sorrowful solicitude in their 
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Mr. Gibson doubtless visited and preached to the 
families settled about the Grindstone Ford, on Big 
Bayou Pierre, and also about Rocky Spring; but we 
have no evidence that he organized any Society at either 
place. If any in either of those neighborhoods united 
with the Church, it igs likely they were registered at 
St. Albans, where we know Mr. Gibson organized a 
Church soon after he came to the country. As this 
was once an important point among the primitive Mis- 
sissippi Methodists, but is now almost wholly unknown 
by its former name, it may be well to designate its lo- 
cality. St. Albans was on the south side of Big Black 
River, a mile or two below the Port Gibson and Vicks- 
burg road which crosses the river at what has long 
been known as Hankerson’s Ferry. It was a place of 
easy access by barges, keel and flat-boats, from the Mis- 
sissippi River, and was an important receiving and 
forwarding point for the early settlers in this region. 
lt was not many years, however, before public wagon- 
roads were cut out to the Mississippi River both above 
and below the mouth of Big Black, so that St. Albans 
was superseded as a shipping-point, and the locality 
being thought unusually sickly, in a few years it was 
almost entirely abandoned by its first settlers, and is 
only important in this History as the place where one 
of Mr. Gibson’s first and best Societies was located. It 
was mainly composed originally of one family connec- 
tion by the name of Griffing. Gabriel Griffing was the 
brother of John Griffing, heretofore mentioned in this 
History, and his wife—whose name was Hannah Cole- 
man—was the sister of Mrs. John Griffing, and the 
granddaughter of Rev. Samuel Swayze. 

Of Mr. Gabriel Griffing the author has no personal 
knowledge, and very little of a traditional character. 


Or 
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With his widow, and a large number of her descend- 
ants, he became intimately and happily acquainted 
more than a quarter of a century after the time of 
which we are now writing. After Mr. Gibson’s suc- 
cess in the family of Mr. John Griffing, in Adams Coun- 
ty, it was natural for him to visit the family of his 
brother at St. Albans. Here he found a few, at least, 
already prepared for the Lord. We suppose, from 
circumstances, that the Church services were mainly 
conducted in Mrs. Griffing’s residence. A very short 
time elapsed after Mr. Gibson first introduced the gos- 
pel among them before Mrs. Griffing and every adult 
member of her family, consisting of her three sons, 
Jeremiah, Gabriel, and John, and her daughter Han- 
nah, with several others in the neighborhood, were 
united in a regular Methodist Society, and immediate- 
ly set up their family altars, and commenced regular 
work in their weekly class and prayer-meetings. A 
few years after the little Church was greatly strength- 
ened by the settlement among them of Rev. Moses 
Floyd, our second missionary, who had married Miss 
Hannah, daughter of Mr. John Griffing, of Adams 
County, and of Rev. James Griffing, heretofore men- 
tioned. But, as already stated, the settlement sur- 
rounding St. Albans proved to be very sickly, and the 
whole Griffing connection, after a few years of relig- 
ious growth and prosperity, left it—most of them 
forming a new settlement in Prairie Jefferson, in 
North-eastern Louisiana, where they became the pio- 
neer Methodists in all that region, They left several 
of their number at St. Albans in graves now unknown 
to mortal men, and among them was that most lovely 
young Christian, Miss Sarah Griffing, daughter of John 
Griffing, who sickened and died while on a visit to her 
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relatives at St. Albans. Thus ends the short but brill- 
iant career of Methodism at St. Albans, but it did not 
die or apostatize; it lives to this day, greatly multi- 
plied in its descendants in various localities, both in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

We will say no more at present of Mrs. Hannah 
Griffing and her family, as we shall meet them again 
in the early history of Louisiana Methodism, in which 
they acted a very prominent and successful part. ~ 

From St. Albans Mr. Gibson crossed Big Black 
River and visited the settlements in the vicinity of 
Warrenton, which were mainly on the waters of Bogue 
de Sha and Big Bayou. Here he found another large 
branch of the Gibson connection, some of whom were 
among his nearest relatives. Precisely where he first 
established preaching, or organized his first Society, 
the writer has no means of ascertaining at this late 
period. He doubtless, at first, preached in the pri- 
vate dwellings of the inhabitants, and at some central 
point organized a Society. Mr. Gibson was well re- 
ceived not only by his relatives, but the community 
generally, most of whom, especially those in middle 
life, had been familiar with preaching and other pub- 
lic religious exercises before their immigration into 
Mississippi. This neighborhood seems to have be- 
come a favorite place of resort with Mr. Gibson. 
When his health became so much impaired that he 
could not ‘‘do the work of an evangelist,” he consid- 
ered it his home, and here among his kindred he fin- 
ished earth’s weary journey a few years after the time 
of which we are writing. 

The first members and patrons of the Church— 
Stephen Gibson, William Lewis, and Jonas Griffing 
—a few'years afterward united in building a plain 
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but commodious house for public worship, about one 
and a half miles east of Warrenton, which was long 
known as Hopewell, and was the center of attraction 
to all the early Methodists of what is now Warren 
County. Here Methodism was regularly established, 
with its prayer and class-meetings, its love-feasts and 
sacraments; and here all the preachers of the first 
and second decades of Methodism in Mississippi, 
who labored in this section, held forth the word of 
life to the listening multitude, and administered the 
ordinances and discipline of the Church. Hopewell 
was kept up as a place of worship until about 1822. 
In the meantime the settlement, being barred on the 
west by the Mississippi River, had extended east- 
ward until it became necessary to have a more cen- 
tral place of worship for the growing community. 
The place selected was a narrow oak ridge of rather 
thin land, called by the settlement Red Bone, in 
order to distinguish it from the vast bodies of rich 
cane lands with which it was surrounded. There a 
plain log church was built, and it and its successors 
have been called Bethel upon the records of the 
Church, but more generally known abroad by the 
name of Red Bone. Precisely when this church was 
built the writer does not know; it was probably about 
1814. His first visit to it as an exhorter was early in 
1824, and it then had the appearance of having been 
in use a number of years. The land on which it 
stood was donated by Moses Evans. Nothing re- 
mains to mark the site of dear old Hopewell but the 
grave-yard, where reposes the dust of some of the 
best of our race, awaiting the “resurrection of the 
just;” but its successor at Red Bone has from that 
day to this been the head-quarters of Methodism in 
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all that region. In the earlier days of Bethel, John 
Sellers, with his well-ordered and deeply pious fami- 
ly, lived near by, and he served the Church as an effi- 
cient class-leader. He was the brother of the justly 
celebrated Rev. Samuel Sellers, whose name and 
memory are still cherished with more than ordinary 
affection by all who have knowledge of his self-con- 
suming zeal, abundant labors, and extensive useful- 
ness during his itinerancy in Mississippi. We shall 
meet Samuel Sellers again in this History. 

Near to Bethel also lived that good, consistent 
Christian man, Moses Evans, who served his genera- 
tion according to the will of God, and in-a good old 
age, with his equally pious wife, fell asleep in Jesus, 
leaving their children as a rich inheritance to the 
Church. At a date somewhat later, Thomas Gallo- 
way, Charles Henderson, Russell Smith, Jonathan 
Guice, George Selser, the Helms, and many others, 
too numerous to mention, with their families—most 
of whom were members of the Church—held their 
membership at Bethel, and contributed in various 
ways to the success and perpetuity of Methodism. 
About 1832 the log church was succeeded by a com- 
modious frame building which, in turn, has been su- 
perseded by a substantial brick edifice, which stands 
there a monument of the good taste and piety of the 
descendants of the old Methodist stock, albeit it was 
considerably defaced and much of its furniture de- 
stroyed by the vandalism of the Federal soldiers dur- 
ing the late war. From Bethel “sounded out the 
word of the Lord” in all the region around. 

About 1823 a little class was organized higher up 
Big Bayou, known at first as Gibson’s School-house, 
it having been mainly built by the Hon. James Gib- 
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son, nephew of Rev. Tobias Gibson. This was suc- 
ceeded, six or eight years later, by another small 
school and church-edifice at a more central point, and 
this in turn by Lum’s Camp-ground, and this by As- 
bury Church, which still stands. The good work 
commenced in the vicinity of Hopewell and Bethel 
also spread southward down the Bogue de Sha until, 
about 1824, it resulted in the organization of a Church 
in the ample dwelling-house of a venerable Christian 
lady by the name of Hyland. This Church has 
passed through many seasons of glorious triumph, 
having changed its place of worship several times as 
the increase and location of its members required, 
until they finally settled down in a central and com- 
modious house, which was burned during the late war. 

But I have been running ahead of time, and must 
return from these wanderings to our lonely mission- 
ary and his exhausting field of labor as it was at the 
time of which I am writing. If we live to progress 
in this work up to a proper date, Methodism in War- 
ren County will come to the surface again with far 
greater luster than Mr. Gibson’s little flock in the 
wilderness allowed themselves to anticipate. 

We have no evidence that Mr. Gibson attended the 
session of the South Carolina Conference which con- 
vened at Camden, 8. C., Jan. 1, 1801. We presume 
he did not, as the feeble state of his health, the great 
distance, the danger of traveling through the Indian 
Nations, and, above all, the necessity of his continual 
presence and labors among his infant Churches, 
seemed to forbid it. He, however, made his report 
to the Conference of the state and prospects of the 
work, returning a membership of eighty, being a net 
increase of twenty over the previous year. 
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Mr. Gibson was continued on the Natchez Mission 
for the year 1801. His was not only a laborious but 
a lonely situation. So far as ministerial associations 
were concerned, for several years he did not see the 
face of a Methodist preacher. His missionary circuit 
was included in the Georgia District of the South 
Carolina Conference, with Stith Mead as presiding 
elder; but this was a nominal appointment. Mr. 
Mead never visited this country; perhaps we ought 
to say he could not; such a thing was not to be ex- 
pected. 

We have nothing very special to chronicle of Mr. 
Gibson’s labors this year, except that he continued to 
visit regularly all the settlements of any note between 
the line of demarkation on the south and the Walnut 
Hills on the north, adding a new preaching-place 
wherever it seemed necessary, and giving an extra 
appointment to those already established when it 
promised good. 

Mr. Gibson insisted much on the indispensable ne- 
cessity of a sensible and thorough change of heart as 
the great starting-point to a life of holiness, useful- 
ness, and happiness. “As guilty, polluted, and lost 
sinners,” said he, “the first thing in a religious life is 
to seek and obtain, through the merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, salvation from the guilt, dominion, and 
pollution of sin, and to become new creatures.” As 
the result of his evangelical teaching on this all-im- 
portant point, a very large proportion of those who 
united with the Church were converted either before 
or soon after they joined. There were but few who 
placed themselves under his pastoral care that did 
not soon profess saving faith in Christ. Many of the 
best marked conversions the writer has ever known 
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he has heard detailed, in his youthful days, by those 
early Methodists. They were generally a truly con- 
verted people. Hence the pleasure and holy joy they 
experienced in the service of God, and hence the zeal 
they manifested for the salvation of others. They 
had indeed entered upon a new life, and having been 
made free from sin, they had their fruit unto holiness. 
They continued to seek a closer walk with God in the 
use of all the appointed means of grace. The heads 
of families generally established family prayer. A 
large proportion of the members of both sexes would 
lead in prayer in the class and prayer-meetings. 

One of the most noted features, however, in this 
new order of things in the Natchez Country was found 
in the greatly improved singing of these young Chris- 
tians. Mr. Gibson was a fine singer. His voice was 
full but soft, sweet and plaintive, and his heart, and 
even his countenance, seemed to be in full sympathy 
with the sentiments of the hymns he sung. The mem- 
bers, after a little practice, learned the tunes, and 
memorized many of the most commonly used hymns, 
so that they soon became proficient in this delightful 
part of spiritual worship. They felt indeed that God 
had “ put a new song in their mouths,” and they often 
gave vent to their enrapture au feelings “in psalms and. 
hymns and spiritual songs.’ 

But we are not to suppose that this new invasion 
of the dominions of sin and Satan did not encounter 
difficulties and meet with determined opposition. 
Such was the acknowledged innocence and purity of 
Mr. Gibson’s character, and such his overflowing af- 
fection for all men, that a personal contest with him 
would have been looked upon as utterly discreditable 
to any man. But the carnal mind was then, as it ever 
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has been, enmity against God and godliness. The 
cause he advocated was persistently opposed by many. 
The late change in the Government had given free 
toleration to the Protestant faith, but especially in 
and around Natchez the intolerance and exclusive- 
ness of Romanism was still to be seen on the surface 
of society. It was fettered, but not dead. Only a 
few years had elapsed since Richard Curtis, the first 
Baptist preacher in Mississippi, had to flee from the 
country and remain away from his family for nearly 
three years to avoid being sent to the silver mines in 
Mexico for life as a penalty for preaching “Jesus 
Christ and him crucified” to his Protestant neigh- 
bors. John Hannah, another Baptist preacher, for 
saying somewhat against Catholicism, had been rude- 
ly assaulted and beaten in the streets of Natchez by 
a mob of Irish Catholics, and then thrown into prison 
until his release was peremptorily demanded by the 
American population. Rev. Adam Cloud, the first 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church who 
came to the Natchez District, had been imprisoned 
and then banished from the country, and his property 
confiscated. Other Church officials and laymen had 
suffered similar trials, and it was not to be expected 
that Methodism would not meet with opposition from 
those who were bitterly opposed to Protestantism in 
all its forms. 

The new Methodistic movement also met with deter- 
mined opposition from ignorance, bigotry, and the 
patrons of sinful habits and worldly amusements in 
all their usual forms; but still its course was onward, 
though its progress seemed to be slow. <A good foun- 
dation had been laid, and the superstructure was grad- 
ually rising. We presume, for reasons heretofore as- 
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signed, that Mr. Gibson did not attend the session of 
the South Carolina Conference, which again met in 
Camden, Jan. 1, 1802. He, however, forwarded his 
report, giving the number of members at one hun- 
dred—a net increase of twenty again over the previous 
year. 


CHAPTER V. 
1802. 


At the session of the South Carolina Conference, 
which met in Camden, S. C., Jan. 1, 1802, Mr. Gibson 
was continued for the fourth year in charge of the 
Natchez Mission, which ended his connection with 
that venerable Conference, which embraced the place 
of his nativity, and in union with which he had la- 
bored harmoniously and successfully for ten years. 
This was a trial to the ardent love he entertained for 
his former co-laborers, as it left him with little pros- 
pect of ever seeing them in the flesh again. But he 
had fully adopted the itinerant system as the best 
method of rapidly spreading the gospel all over.this 
continent, and he had adjusted all his feelings and 
plans to its practical workings. 

From and after 1784 we find geographical names in 
the printed Minutes that indicate the establishment of 
regular pastoral charges west of the Alleghany Mount- 
ains in East Tennessee, and as early as 1788 a Confer- 
ence was held “in Holston on Tuesday, the 13th of 
May,’ we presume, for the accommodation of the 
preachers who labored in the eastern portion of Ten- 
nessee: after this date Conferences were held annu- 
ally west of the Alleghanies, called, indifferently, 
Holston, Kentucky, Cumberland, and New Territory, 
according to the location of the place where they 
were held; but, as a Conference, it seemed to have no 
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the General Conference which met in Baltimore, Oct. 
20, 1796. This General Conference called it “The 
Western Conference, for the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee;” but, as it did not include the Natchez 
Country in 1799, when Mr. Gibson was appointed its 
first missionary, he was considered a member of the 
South Carolina Conference up to the present year. As 
nothing is said in the Journal of the General Confer- 
ence of 1800 in reference to any change in the bound- 
aries of the Western Conference, we presume that 
Natchez, and Miami, and Scioto, in Ohio, were added 
to it by Episcopal prerogative, as were several other 
new circuits in the West previous to the General 
Conference of 1804. At this General Conference the 
boundaries of the Western Conference were fixed as 
follows: “‘The Western Conference shall include the 
States of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio, and that 
part of Virginia which lies west of the great river 
Kanawha, with the Illinois and the Natchez.” 
William McKendree was presiding elder this year 
on the Kentucky District of the Western Conference, 
and his district included all the State of Kentucky, 
part of Tennessee, Natchez, and Scioto and Miami, in 
Ohio. Of course the presiding elder could not visit 
Natchez, which was five hundred miles from the near- 
est part of his district, so that Mr. Gibson had to toil 
and suffer entirely alone another year in his far-off 
mission-field. We have no detailed account of his 
labors or success this year except traditional. There 
was a very perceptible and ominous failure in his 
general health. His physical nature had been over- 
taxed, and began to sink under a burden which had 
long pressed heavily upon it. He was unable to do 
effective work, and had no one in reach who could take 
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his place until he could rest and give his exhausted 
nature time to recruit. Except relief by the laity in 
the way of singing and praying, he bore the whole 
burden and care of his newly-organized Churches. 
His relatives and friends began to feel uneasy about 
the too plainly marked decline in his health. His 
symptoms foretokened consumption. In his religious 
experience he seemed to be maturing for heaven, and 
in regard to his own personal safety and final salva- 
tion he had no uneasy forebodings. But there was a 
heavy burden on his sanctified heart. Who could be 
found willing and available to take the:pastoral over- 
sight of these few lambs in the wilderness, in case his 
health utterly failed, or he should suddenly descend 
to the tomb? Not another Methodist minister— 
either itinerant or local—within five hundred miles! 
The work of God had so increased of late in Tennes- 
-see, Kentucky, and the Western Territories, that 
every available preacher seemed to be needed in that 
direction. Who could be found qualified and willing 
to come to the Natchez Country? He would make an 
earnest appeal to the Western Conference, of which 
he was now a member, for help. But how should this 
be done to make it effective? If he depended on writ- 
ing, the letter might miscarry; or, if received, it would 
only be at best an appeal from a stranger on paper 
in behalf of a remote country which had never even 
been seen by any Methodist preacher except himself. 
He had nominally a presiding elder, as he had the 
year before; but the presiding elder had never seen 
the Natchez Country, and hence could not fully rep- 
resent its wants. In his extreme feeble health could 
he stand a solitary trip of six hundred miles through 
the wilderness on horseback, with all its implied 
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fatigues, exposures, and dangers? He had a mind to 
try it. Relief from the daily routine of circuit work 
might recruit his wasted strength somewhat. A trip 
northward into a more bracing climate, prudently 
made, might improve his health. And then he had 
not shaken the hand of a Methodist preacher for 
nearly four years. O what a privilege to find himself 
once more in the presence of a Bishop and an assem- 
bled Annual Conference! But above every other 
motive was the anticipated privilege of telling his 
brethren, in person, the wants and prospects of the 
Church in the South-western Territories, and of ap- 
pealing to their generous hearts for help in this time 
of need. Population was flowing in: the older settle- 
ments were filling up, and new ones being formed. 
Several additional preachers could find full employ- 
ment if they could be had. His resolution had ma- 
tured. By the help of God he would go to Confer- 
ence. He could commit his little flock in the wilder- 
ness to the keeping of the great Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls. Randall Gibson, William Foster, Caleb 
Worley, with some later accessions to the Society, 
could keep up the class and prayer-meetings at Wash- 
ington, and watch over one another in love. The sis- 
terhood, especially at Kingston, were working Meth- 
odism on the high-pressure system. The Griffings, 
with some additions from several other families, both 
at Selsertown and St. Albans, seemed to be well set- 
tled in the faith, and the same could be said of the 
other Societies on the mission. They could get along 
two months without his personal oversight, and then, 
by going to Conference, he could give his brethren such 
a, view of the wants of the South-west as could secure 
a supply of ministerial labor in all coming time. 
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What little preparation was needed in the way of an 
outfit for the journey was soon made. A light ward- 
robe, umbrella and blanket, with some traveler’s bread 
and dried venison or beef, with materials for making 
a cup of coffee when needed, with a small sack of corn 
for his horse, were all that he could carry on horse- 
back, and all that were deemed necessary. About the 
10th of September, 1802, he left the white settlements 
in the neighborhood of Rocky Spring, Claiborne Coun- 
ty, Miss., and was soon buried in the almost unbroken 
forests of the Choctaw Nation. Taking the Natchez 
~ and Nashville Trace, he headed north-easterly for Col- 
bert’s Ferry, on the Tennessee River, a few miles be- 
low the Muscle Shoals; and from thence, by way of 
Nashville, to Strother’s Meeting-house, in Sumner 
County, north-west of where the town of Gallatin now 
stands—this being the place where the Western Con- 
ference was to meet on the 2d of October, 1802. Even 
tradition is silent as to what befell the holy evangelist 
on this longand lonely pilgrimage. Asto his outer man, 
he no doubt traveled and fared about as other travel- 
ers did on the same horse-path at that time. When 
he could, he availed himself of the little way-side 
inns kept by the Indians and half-bloods for a night’s 
lodging; and when he could not, he stopped about 
dark, convenient to water, and, after providing for his 
horse —which was done by pouring some shelled corn 
on his saddle. blanket, and then tethering him out to 
grass—by the use of steel, flint, and punk, he made a 
fire by which he prepared and ate his frugal meal; and 
then, after attending to his usual evening devotions, 
he placed his saddle-bags for a pillow, and lying down 
on one-half of his traveling blanket and covering with 
the other, he slept soundly and refreshingly. It is 
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true there was danger, and he was not unapprised of 
it. But he was on an errand of the greatest impor- 
tance to the souls of men and the future prospects of 
the Church in the Natchez Country, and he felt that he 
could trustfully commit his all to the keeping of Him 
whose embassador he was. Unprotected, he might be- 
come the prey of some carnivorous beast, or he might 
be murdered by the lurking savage or highway rob- 
ber; but an abiding assurance that God was ever with 
him, allayed every rising apprehension of danger. 
How he passed his many lonely and weary hours on 
horseback, we can only imagine by his well-matured 
spirituality and exalted devotion. In the midst of per- 
ils, weariness, and painfulness, he doubtless often went 
on his way rejoicing. 

But, after nearly crossing the State of Tennessee 
from south to north, his journey ended at Stroth- 
er’s Meeting-house, in Sumner County. Mr. Gibson 
“thanked God and took courage.” He soon saw that, 
though he was in a strange land, he was not entirely 
among strangers. He met one venerable old itiner- 
ant with whom he had been well acquainted in the 
long past. His name was Francis Asbury, the great, 
the good, the unequaled evangelical Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on this continent. Bish- 
op Asbury had not only conferred on him the orders of 
the holy ministry, but, near four years previous, had 
selected him from among his brethren, then assembled 
at Conference in Charleston, S. C., and sent him, a 
lonely missionary, to the far-off Natchez Country. On 
meeting him, Bishop Asbury affectionately folded him 
in his arms, and greeted him as his son, expressing 
the greatest joy at meeting him once more in the flesh. 
Bishop Asbury was at this time greatly afflicted with 
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rheumatism, so that often he had to be literally car- 
ried to and from church, and also the Conference- 
room; but, though a constant sufferer, he was always 
and everywhere earnest and faithful in his holy call- 
ing. 

Except his feeble health, Mr. Gibson enjoyed the 
Conference supremely. He was greatly delighted and 
encouraged at hearing the sun-burnt and war-worn 
veterans of the great and growing West rehearse their 
many hard-fought battles and their splendid victories. 
The last two or three years had been years of unpar- 
alleled success in the Western Conference. What add- 
ed unspeakably to the enjoyment of Mr. Gibson during 
the session was the scriptural, warm-hearted, practi- 
cal, powerful extemporaneous preaching of the leading 
ministers of the Conference. There were giants in 
our pulpits in those days. No Conference sermons 
were then mechanically drawled out from a written 
manuscript, but, free and full as the waters of life, 
they came gushing from the heart, and waked up a 
corresponding impulse in the hearts of the audience. 
Since Mr. Gibson launched his canoe on the Cumber- 
land, early in 1799, he had not heard a single sermon 
preached by a minister of his own Church, except 
himself, until now, and, hungering as he was for the 
bread of life, his soul feasted and fattened on the 
preaching of such men as William McKendree, Learn- 
er Blackman, Lewis Garrett, John Page, and others of 
like standing in the ministry. 

Mr. Gibson reported eighty-five white and two col- 
ored members from Natchez Circuit—a decrease of 
thirteen from last year’s report. We eannot now ac- 
count for this decrease. We have no traditional ac- 
count of any special falling off at any point. A few 
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had been proselyted by the Baptists, but not enough 
to account for so large a decrease. It very likely 
grew out of Mr. Gibson’s extreme low health, which 
prevented him from keeping up all the various inter- 
ests of the Church at every point on his extensive 
— elrcuit. 

The main object of his long journey to the seat of 
the Conference was fully made known to the Bishop 
and his constitutional advisers at an early day, that 
due consideration might be given to the subject. It 
was soon decided that, overwhelming as the claims of 
the Great West were for additional ministerial force, 
at least one reliable man must be spared to accompany 
Mr. Gibson on his return to Natchez, and to aid him 
in the great work of raising up a holy people in that 
far-off region. But so many endearing ties had to be 
sundered; so much social and ministerial isolation was 
implied; in a word, such utter self-abnegation was in- 
cluded in such an appointment, that the Bishop pre- 
ferred not to make it by the mere exercise of his high 
prerogative as the General Superintendent of the whole 
Church; he preferred a volunteer, and so expressed 
himself to the Conference. After due deliberation, 
Moses Floyd, a young Georgian of cultivated mind 
and fair preaching talents, who had been in the itin- 
erancy three years previously, offered himself, and 
was accepted; and in view of his being appointed in 
charge of the work duly qualified to administer all the 
ordinances of the Church, he was elected and ordained 
elder one year before the usual time in course. 

At this Conference the districts were re-arranged 
so that Natchez was placed in the Cumberland Dis- 
trict, with John Page as presiding elder. What a dis- 
trict was that! To give the reader some idea of its 
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vast dimensions, let us copy it from the printed Min- 
utes for this year: 
Cumberland Distric—John Page, P. E. 
Nashville, Thos. Wilkerson, Levin Edney. 
Red River, Jesse Walker.. 
Barren, James Gwinn, Jacob Young. 
Natchez, Moses Floyd, Tobias Gibson. 

No one, we presume, expected the presiding elder 
to visit Natchez in person. His only chance for pas- 
toral oversight was by correspondence through the 
mails which were now passing, at long intervals, with 
some degree of regularity, between Nashville and 
Natchez. 

Mr. Gibson was already worn out in the itinerant 
work, as all could plainly see from his emaciated ap- 
pearance; but the disease which had been induced by 
the excess of his labors and exposures was of a flat- 
tering character, and he still hoped to be able to do 
some further work in his beloved employment. He 
reluctantly consented to be placed on the list of su- 
pernumeraries, and to be appointed the second man 
on the circuit, but he could not consent to be declared 
superannuated and left without an appointment. No 
one knows but the true-hearted itinerant the bitter- 
ness of having to be placed in this anomalous rela- 
tion to the Church and the ministry. After he has 
literally left all to serve the Church, and has worn 
himself out by long years of self-sacrifice and excess- 
ive toil in striving to build up and advance all her 
interests, to be turned off without any ministerial 
home or pastoral relation whatever, is, to say the 
least against it, a very great hardship. It is true 
that some men are so pleased with the associations 
and prestige of membership in an Annual Conference 
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that after a few years of unimportant service in the 
itinerancy they contrive to obtain a superannuated 
relation, and there they remain as mere drones in the 
hive, sometimes over an ordinary life-time. But the 
man who has fully imbibed the spirit of a true script- 
ural evangelist can only submit to such a relation 
when it is wholly unavoidable. The predominant de- 
sire of his consecrated soul is “ to cease at once to work 
and live.” 

The writer knows that he is at present in a hope- 
less minority, but he has long regretted that there 
is any such relation in our itinerant pastorate as that 
of supernumerary or superannuated preacher. Who 
ever read or heard of any of the apostles or their co- 
laborers or successors being ruled out of the pastoral 
office, with all their solemn ordination vows still rest- 
ing upon them, by a simple resolution of their com- 
peers declaring them supernumerary or superannu- 
ated? So far as we have any reliable information on 
the subject, they continued in their pastoral relation 
to the Churches, and labored according to their abil- 
ity, until their labors and lives terminated together. 
We believe the Church needs, and is justly entitled 
to, all the benefits to be derived from the rich experi- 
ence and mature counsels of her veteran standard- 
bearers; and these holy and well-tried heralds of the 
cross should be kept in such positions as to make 
their labors, feeble though they may now be, fully 
available in promoting her best interests. They are 
partially, perhaps almost entirely, worn out in the 
work of the ministry, but their hearts are as warm 
and their heads as clear as they ever were; and the 
Church, through the superior wisdom of her chief 
ministers, ought to make some better arrangement to 
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retain the useful labors of her partially disabled min- 
isters. 

Ag goon after the adjournment of Conference as 
Mr. Gibson and his newly-appointed colleague could 
complete their traveling and camping outfit, they 
turned their faces toward Natchez. While passing 
across the State of Tennessee they were kindly re- 
ceived and hospitably entertained by the members 
and patrons of the Church; but after crossing the 
Tennessee River at Colbert’s Ferry, they plunged into 
the wilderness of the Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes 
of Indians, taking the usual mail route to the white 

settlements south of the Choctaws. Mr. Gibson did 
not feel so lonely and unprotected as on his northern- 
bound trip. He had acquired some familiarity with 
the Trace and the way-side stepping-places kept by the 
natives and half-bloods, which afforded them fire, shel- 
ter, and rough fare for man and horse. Moreover, 
he had a congenial and sympathizing traveling com- 
panion whose presence and lively conversation be- 
guiled away many a long, weary day’s journey. They 
doubtless entertained each other with detailed rela- 
tions of their personal experience as Christians and 
their adventures as itinerant ministers. We may 
suppose that Mr. Gibson gave Mr. Floyd a full ac- 
count of the ministerial field he was about to enter; 
but we have not a record, or even well-founded tra- 
dition, to indicate any incident that occurred on their 
journey. We only know they passed safely through 
the wilderness without unnecessary delay. 

In order to give the reader of the present day some 
idea of the dangers attendant on a journey through 
the ‘“‘ wilderness,” at a suitable time we will make 
some extracts from Rey. Lorenzo Dow’s Journal of 
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what befell him on this same road only a few months 
after Messrs. Gibson and Floyd came through. 

We suppose, on their arrival in the white settle- 
ments above Rocky Spring, they made their way 
across Big Black to where Stephen Gibson, a brother 
of Mr. Gibson, lived in the vicinity of Warrenton. 
Here they made a short stay to rest themselves and 
horses, and to have their wardrobes refitted. After 
preaching, and other religious services in the neigh- 
borhood of his brother’s, they started on a regular 
tour through the circuit, visiting every regular preach- 
ing-place to the southern extremity of the work on 
the northern boundary of West Florida. The people, 
both in and out of the Church, welcomed Mr. Gib- 
son’s return with great cordiality, but they were sadly 
afflicted at the unmistakable evidences of his rapidly 
declining health. They soon learned to esteem Mr. 
Floyd as a refined and courtly gentleman, as well as a 
pious, zealous, intelligent, and useful minister of the 
gospel; but in no sense could they yet consider him 
the equal of their beloved Gibson. 

Mr. Floyd was a young man of medium size, rather 
spare, fair complexion, high forehead, mild and be- 
nevolent countenance, soft and agreeable manners, 
rather feeble voice in preaching, but his style of de- 
livery was pleasant, and his sermons were clear, log- 
ical, and scriptural. The writer never saw him the 
least boisterous in the pulpit, though there was often 
so much earnestness and_sympathy in his pulpit la- 
bors that the people were constrained to feel that he 
was deeply interested in their salvation. The burden 
of the work, of course, fell mainly on him, and his 
habitual pale face and failing strength soon told that 
the burden was more than he could long bear. 
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We have now fairly entered A.D. 1803. The writer 
is of opinion that Mr. Floyd kept a partial Journal, 
but alas! it is nowhere to be found. Nor can we find 
a sentence from the pen of Mr. Gibson in reference 
to the labors of this year. No Quarterly Conference 
records are known to be in existence as far back as 
this date. But then we have reached a point in our 
History to which the memory of a few still living 
“runneth back,” and from them, assisted by old fam- 
ily records, epitaphs in old cemeteries, the General 
Minutes, and Journals of the General Conferences, 
_ we have collected several interesting and reliable facts 
in connection with the movements of the Church this 
year. 

The first thing to be noted is the emigration of a 
considerable number of Protestant families, mostly 
from the Southern Atlantic States, into various parts 
of the Territory, and among them a fair proportion 
of Methodist families. Settlements were being made 
at this time on the Mobile and Lower Tombigbee 
Rivers; also higher up the Tombigbee, north-east of 
the Choctaw Nation, in what is now Marion County, 
in Alabama, and Lowndes and Monroe Counties, in 
Mississippi, and also in what is now Madison Coun- 
ty, in North Alabama. Some of our civil historians 
put the formation of these settlements several years 
later, but in this we know, from the most reliable evi- 
dence, that they have been misled. There were peo- 
ple enough on the Lower Tombigbee in the spring of 
1803 to keep a transient Methodist preacher busy 
several days in visiting and preaching in the different 
neighborhoods, as we shall hereafter show. 

We may here be permitted to express our regret 
that the original name of the river, now called every- 
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where Tombigbee, has been lost to posterity. The 
orthography of the Indian name was Tombeckbee, 
and, like all their original proper names, conveyed 
to the mind of the Indian a definite idea; but igno- 
rance and usage substituted the present mongrel or- 
thography, which means nothing except an uncouth 
name arbitrarily imposed on a noble river. 

Emigrant families also began to locate at different 
points in the Territory south of the Choctaw Nation, 
and also in West Florida, but not in sufficient num- 
bers at any one place to invite regular preaching. 

A little previous to the date of which we are now 
writing—perhaps the preceding fall and winter—a 
very important emigration of several worthy Method- 
ist families came into what is now the southern part 
of Jefferson County, Miss., and settled a neighbor- 
hood which soon took the name of Spring Hill—the 
name of the first and all succeeding churches and 
camp-grounds in that locality for the last seventy 
years. This early Methodist community was within 
the territory of the Natchez Circuit, and about its 
center now in charge of Moses Floyd. In view of 
the rich results of good to the Church from that little 
Methodist nucleus, which have been and are still 
flowing on in an ever-increasing volume, we may 
well exclaim, ‘‘Behold, how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth!”’ 

Of these emigrant families we mention, as first 
in order, that of Thomas Owens, sr., and his wife 
Frances. They were the parents of our own beloved 
“Tittle Tommie Owens,” who for fifty-five years was 
a member of the Mississippi Conference, and on ac- 
count of his unfeigned piety, earnest zeal, useful 
labors, unqualified devotion to Methodism, and his 
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inexhaustible native wit and pleasantry, was the light 
and life of our Conference sessions, and a general 
favorite both with preachers and people. Mr. Owens 
came from South Carolina, somewhere not far from 
Charleston. He had embraced religion and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church before leaving his 
home in South Carolina. Coming to Mississippi, and 
finding no Methodist Church within a convenient dis- 
tance of his settlement, he united with the First Bap- 
tist Church at Salem, which was near his residence. 
Soon, however, other Methodist families moved in, 
and a little Society was formed. He asked his Bap- 
tist brethren if they would permit him to commune 
with the Methodists in case he continued his mem- 
bership with them. They promptly answered, “ No!” 
“Then,” said he, “I shall return to the Church of 
my first choice and early love” —which he did at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The next Methodist family in order of time that 
came to this new settlement had the name of Bald- 
ridge. The family consisted of five brothers and five 
sisters, and the dates of their birth ranging from 1777 
to 1801. They came from Orange County, North Car- 
olina, and were all members — or became members 
soon after their emigration—of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, except Mary and Samuel, who died in 
childhood. 

Another family came from Sumter District, South 
Carolina, by the name of Robertson, in which was a 
youth by the name of John J. Robertson, who in after 
life became conspicuous in Methodism, as we shall 
take occasion to note in a proper place. A family by 
the name of Marble came from New York, and settled 
near Washington, in Adams County, about 1801, where 
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the father died. Several of his sons soon afterward 
removed to the vicinity of Spring Hill, one of whom, 
Abner Marble, and his most excellent wife, whose 
maiden name was Rachel Hamberlin, soon united 
with the newly-organized Society. Mr. Marble was 
long a faithful and efficient steward of the Church, 
supporting all her interests with his personal influence 
and pecuniary means; while his wife presented an ex- 
ample of the purest order, and was gifted as a prayer 
and class-leader among the sisterhood of her Church. 

George and Ismy Forman, we presume, from the 
best traditional account we can get, came to this local- 
ity from that part of West Florida which now com- 
prises the eastern parishes of Louisiana. These two 
brothers with their families were leaders in Israel in 
the earlier years of Spring Hill. As is customary 
in all new settlements, the preaching, prayer, and 
class-meetings were first held in private houses; but 
at an early day the members and patrons of this 
newly-organized Society, headed by Thomas Owens, 
sr. determined to build a house suitable for all 
church purposes, and set it apart exclusively for the 
worship of Almighty God. After selecting an eligible 
lot near a good spring, and securing the title to a 
board of trustees, proclamation was made that all who 
were disposed to aid in the good work of building a 
house for the Lord should meet early on a day ap- 
pointed, prepared to commence work. At the desig- 
nated hour Thomas Owens, sr., John and James Bald- 
ridge, Abner and Théophius Marble, George, Ismy, 
and Edward Forman, John J. Robertson and his ever- 
faithful and godly colored servant, Cesar, appeared 
on the ground, all willing and cheerful, with axes and 
other necessary tools, all in good order, to commence 
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getting out the timbers. “This will do for our first 
log,” said one, looking up the long, straight shaft of 
a tree near by, and just ready to strike the first lick. 
“Stop a moment, if you please,” quickly said Thomas 
Owens, sr. “Brethren and neighbors, we are about 
to engage in a very important enterprise, and we de- 
sire to have the presence and blessing of God with 
us. I propose that we commence our work with 
prayer.” The company readily consented, and, rev- 
erently lifting their hats, they kneeled on the ground, 
while Mr. Owens led them in prayer. And O what 
a prayer was that for simplicity, fervor, and appropri- 
ateness! It seemed to be prophetic of the future 
history and coming prosperity of Spring Hill. After 
a hearty response to the prayer of Mr. Owens, the 
company rose up and immediately commenced work. 
Willing hearts and nimble hands soon had up a 
hewed log church of good size, with pulpit and seats, 
and all other appendages necessary to work Method- 
ism four square, without cramping any of its corners. 
As we expect to resume the history of Spring Hill 
at a suitable date, we will leave it for the present. 
Irom this date it became an integral part of the 
Natchez Circuit, and was soon considered the head- 
quarters of Methodism in all that region. 

Another event, interesting and important in the 
early struggles of our Church in the Territory, oc- 
curred in the spring of this year. It was the sudden 
and comet-like appearance of Rev. Lorenzo Dow. As 
the truth of history will require us to refer a num- 
ber of times to the visits and ministerial labors of Mr. 
Dow in this country, we may as well at once give a 
brief biographical sketch of the man. He descended 
from English ancestors, and was born in Coventry, 
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Tolland County, Connecticut, October 16, 1777. In 
theory his parents brought him up religiously, and 
gave him an average rudimental education. About 
1792 he was awakened under the preaching of Rev. 
Hope Hull, who labored that year in New England. 
After a fearful struggle with ignorance, sin, and un- 
belief, he was powerfully converted, and became a 
very impulsive, warm-hearted Methodist. In a short 
time he was convinced that a dispensation of the 
gospel was committed to him, and after encountering 
the most discouraging opposition, both from within 
and without the Church, and exercising his talents 
a year or two as licentiate, with much hesitation he 
was admitted on trial in 1798. There was no just 
ground to doubt either his piety, talents, or useful- 
ness; but there seemed to be an utter want of adapt- 
ability to the regular pastoral work. After receiving 
two appointments in the Conference he was discon- 
tinued, but he continued to travel on foot and on 
horseback, and preach oftener by day and night than 
almost any other man in the Connection. He gave 
himself up to following what he conceived to be the 
leadings of the Spirit and the openings of Provi- 
dence. He attacked sin in all its phases, and skep- 
ticism, Calvinism, and all other anti-Arminianisms, 
with an unsparing hand, and generally produced an ex- 
citement, attended with considerable opposition, wher- 
ever he preached; but he was clearly instrumental 
in the awakening and conversion of many souls. 
Though he was often treated somewhat unbrotherly 
and even repulsively by some of the leading Methodist 
ministers, he was a devoted lover and uncompromising 
friend of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and turned 
all the net proceeds of his labors to her benefit. 
6 ; 
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Under one of those controlling impulses, which 
shaped his destiny and impelled him to lead a very 
self-denying, suffering, and laborious life, and to tra- 
verse this continent and the British Isles in preach- 
ing the gospel, he was induced to make a general 
preaching tour in the Natchez Country. Early in 
the spring of 1803 he entered the Mississippi Terri-. 
tory from the State of Georgia, and, after many perils 
and difficulties in getting through the Creek Nation, 
_ he crossed the Tombigbee River not far above its 
junction with the Alabama, where he found “a thick 
settlement, and then a scattered one, seventy miles in 
length,” up and down the river. He sent a chain of 
appointments into these settlements, and afterward 
filled them, in expectation of seeing the fruits of his 
labors at a future day. We presume that Mr. Dow 
was: the first preacher that raised the gospel standard 
in the valley of the Tombigbee. From thence, in 
company with others traveling westward, he made his 
way through the southern part of the Choctaw Nation 
to the Natchez settlements, where he. met Moses 
Floyd, to whom he delivered several letters from his 
relatives in Georgia, and also showed him recommend- 
atory documents from high officials, both in Church 
and State, certifying the purity of his Christian and 
ministerial character. Mr. Floyd received him very 
cordially, and invited him to preach at all the impor- 
tant points in his extensive pastoral charge. . 

As Mr. Dow was the third preacher of our de- 
nomination now in the region of Natchez, it made the 
people think that the Methodist circuit -riders—as 
they were often called—were coming about sure 
enough. Mr. Dow first went southward from Natch- 
ez, preaching at Kingston, Loftus Heights — now 
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Fort Adams— Pinckneyville, and downward to the 
line of West Florida; from whence he returned to 
Natchez, preaching in several neighborhoods by the 
way, and feeling that God’s power was among the 
people. At Kingston he sold his watch, and with the 
proceeds bought a lot upon which to build a “ meet- 
ing-house.” On the edge of West Florida —the 
summer coming on and his funds being exhausted— 
he sold his cloak. From Natchez he started up the 
country, preaching on Pine Ridge, at Washington, 
Selsertown, and at Callender’s Meeting-house—near 
the residence of the late Col. P. B. Harrison—where 
the quarterly meeting was held. From thence he vis- 
ited and preached in the settlements on Bayou Pierre 
and Big Black, where he “preached the funeral ser- 
mon of a niece of Rey. Tobias Gibson, where,” he 
adds, “the Lord was with us.” His next appoint- 
ments, already published, were in Tennessee, north of 
the great Wilderness; and in order to show the diffi- 
culties and dangers of traveling through it in those 
days, we propose to give a literal extract from his 
Journal: 

I left my horse with Brother Gibson and took a Spanish race- 
horse, which he was to be responsible for, and I was to remit him 
the money by post, when it should be due, on my arrival in Geor- 
gia in November. 

June 20. Having got equipped for my journey through the 
woods to Cumberland, which was several hundred miles, and hav- 
ing been informed that a party of men were that morning to start 
into the wilderness, I intended to go with them, but on my arrival 
found they had started the day before; so I must either wait for 
more, or go and overtake them. To wait I durst not, as my ap- 
pointments had gone to Virginia. A Kentuckian had some time 
before, as I was informed, struck an Indian who shortly after died, 
and the other Indians suppesed that his death was in consequence 
of the blow; and they complained to the Governor, and the Ken- 
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tuckian was tried and acquitted; wherefore the Indians, according 
to their custom, were determined to kill somebody, as they must 
have life for life; and they had now become saucy, and had shot 
and wounded several on that road, but had not killed any one yet; 
and it was supposed that some one must shortly fall a victim. How- 
ever, I set off alone, and rode the best part of twenty miles, when I 
saw a party of Indians within about a hundred feet of me. I was 
in hopes they would pass me, but in vain, for the first Indian seized 
my horse by the bridle and the others surrounded me. At first I 
thought it was a gone case with me; then I concluded to get off my 
horse and give up all in order to save my life; but it turned in my 
mind that if I do, I must return to the settlements in order to get 
equipped for another start, and then it will be too late for my ap- 
pointments. Again, it turned in my mind how, when I was in Ire- 
land, somebody would frequently be robbed or murdered one day, 
and I would travel the same way the day before or the day after, 
and yet was preserved and brought back in peace; and the same 
God is as able to preserve me here and deliver me nowasthen. Im- 
mediately I felt the power of faith to put my confidence in God; at 
the same time I noticed that the Indians had ramrods in the muz- 
zle of their guns as well as in their stocks, so it would take some 
time to pull out the ramrods and get their guns cocked and prepared 
up to their faces ready to shoot. At this moment my horse started 
and jumped sideways, which would have laid the Indian to the 
ground who held the bridle had it not slipped out of his hands. 
At the same time the Indian on the other side jumped, seemingly 
like a streak, to keep from under the horse’s feet, so there was a va- 
cancy inthe circle. At the same time I gave my horse the switch 
and leaned down on the saddle, so that if they shot I would give 
them as narrow a chance as I could to hit me, as I supposed they 
would wish to spare and get my horse. Idid not look behind me 
until Thad got out of sight and hearing of the Indians. I was not 
long going a dozen or fifteen miles; so I overtook the company that 
day, and told them what I had passed through. They said that 
they had met the same Indians, and a Chickasaw trader who was 
with them told them that two Chickasaw Indians with him said 
that the Choctaws which I met informed them that if the Chicka- 
saw trader was not with the Kentuckians they should have taken 
their provisions from them. When I heard this I reflected if such 
a small preventive was the only means of sa -ng a party from being 
plundered, what danger was I exposed to! And I felt more solemn 
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afterward than when in the midst of these dangers. About forty- 
eight hours after, a party of twenty-five men were attacked by 
some ruffians, driven from their camp, and plundered of some thou- 
sands of dollars, and some of them came near starving before they 
got in. 

I traveled on several days with the company, but they proceeded 
so slow that I resolved to quit. them; and, thinking I was within 
about forty miles of the Chickasaw Nation, set off alone one morn- 
ing in hopes of getting in the same night; so I traveled on all day 
as fast as I could conveniently, stoppirg only once to bait, until I 
came within about twenty miles of the settlements, and about ten 
at night came to a great swamp, where I missed the trail, and was 
necessitated to camp out without any company—except my horse— 
fire, or weapons of defense; and as I dismounted to fix my bridle 
and chain together for my horse to graze while fastened to a tree, I 
heard a noise like the shrieks of women, and listened to know what 
it might be; and it occurred to my mind that I had heard hunters 
say that the catamount or panther would imitate the cries of women. 
At first I felt some queries or fears in my mind, but I soon said, 
“(od can command the wild beasts of the forest as well as he can 
command the Indians;” and I kneeled down and committed myself 
to the protection of kind Providence, and then lay down and had a 
comfortable night’s rest. The next morning I went on and joined 
the settlement about ten o’clock, and got some milk and coarse In- 
dian bread for myself and corn for my horse, and then went on 
about twenty miles farther, and, through the providence of God, I 
did not miss my road, though there were many that went in differ- 
ent courses. At length I saw a man dressed like a gentleman. He 
came up and shook hands with me, and after some conversation in- 
vited me to his house, about a mile and a half off. I tarried with 
him a few days, and had two meetings with some reds, blacks, 
whites, and half-breeds, and good, I think, was done in the name 
of the Lord.. The post came along, and I left Mr. Bullen, the mis- 
sionary, whom I spent my time with, and set off with him, and in 
three days and a half we traveled upward of two hundred miles 
and came to the settlements of Cumberland. 


This extract will give the reader some idea of the 
difficulties and dangers our ministers had to encoun- 
ter in traveling between Mississippi and Tennessee, 
and also betweeri Mississippi and Georgia, through 
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the Creek Nation. From time immemorial the Chick- 
asaw and Choctaw Indians, in their tribal capacity, 
were friendly to the whites; but local, ill-natured 
excitements against the whites from real or imaginary 
wrongs—like that mentioned by Mr. Dow—would 
now and then occur, by which the innocent traveler 
was mora likely to suffer than the imprudent and 
guilty. The Creek Indians inhabiting that part of 
the territory now embraced in South Alabama were 
more hostile to the white race encroaching on the 
lands they claimed, and especially in time of war it 
was far more dangerous to travel between Natchez 
_ and the western settlements of Georgia than between 
Natchez and Tennessee. 

Another consideration added greatly to the danger 
of traveling alone or in small companies along these 
horse-paths through the Indian Nations, which was 
that they were often infested by lawless white men, 
who not unfrequently robbed, and sometimes mur- 
dered, travelers for the sake of a small sum of money, 
or one or more horses, and then tried to make the 
impression that these crimes were perpetrated by the 
Indians. These dangers were common until the close 
of our last war with England in 1815; so that all our 
ministerial supplies from abroad, which were mostly 
from the Tennessee and South Carolina Conferences, 
had to encounter them up to that date. 

Nothing of unusual interest seems to have occurred 
on the circuit this year. The members were gener- 
ally firm and faithful, and there was a net increase 
of fifteen over the previous year—in all, one hundred 
white and two colored members. 

The physical constitution of Mr. Floyd was weak 
and his health feeble, so that he was noted for his 
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pale-facedness. He was not such an effective preach- 
er as Mr. Gibson had been before the failure of his 
health. 

Mr. Gibson’s disease was of a flattering character. 
He was to a considerable extent relieved from the ex- 
posures and onerous duties of the circuit by the pres- 
ence and labors of Mr. Floyd, and as the spring ad- 
vanced and the summer came on his health seemed 
to be slowly but steadily improving. He indulged 
the hope that he might become comparatively healthy 
again, and so flattering to him was the prospect that 
for a short time he entertained the thought of getting 
married and having a home of his own in Mississippi. 
For four years he had watched with increasing inter- 
est the growing piety, holy zeal, and fast-expanding 
Methodistic intelligence of Miss Sarah Griffing, the 
oldest one of four single daughters of John Griffing, 
Esq., until he became fully satisfied that she was wor- 
thy and well qualified for the very responsible station 
of a minister’s wife. He quietly and prudently in- 
troduced the subject to her, and as he met with no 
repulse, requested her to give it a thoughtful and 
prayerful consideration. The affection of the parties 
proved to be mutual, and resulted in an agreement 
to consummate their engagement when Mr. Gibson’s 
health would justify it. But as the cool winds and 
chilly nights of autumn came on his health declined 
rapidly, until all began to feel that he was marked 
for an early grave. After some consultation with 
mutual friends and a prudent conversation with each 
other, full of religious emotion and holy hope, they, 
with full confidence in each other’s affection, agreed 
to dissolve their matrimonial engagement with a re- 
newed pledge to meet in the beatific presence of the 
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Holy Trinity above, where youth and beauty never 
fade, the inhabitants are never sick, and the living 
never die. Their final parting on earth, witnessed by 
a few select and pious friends, is said to have been 
marked with the tenderest affection for each other, 
but adorned and beautified with Christian dignity and 
resignation to the will of Him who is too wise to err, 
and too good to afflict unnecessarily the children of 
his love. Miss Griffing survived Mr. Gibson but a 
few brief months, when, full of faith and hope, she 
went calmly down into the vale of death, and on the 
_heavenward side of that valley, in virgin purity, she 
doubtless met the perfected spirit of him to whom she 
was for a brief period espoused, to remain in happy 
union during the roll of eternal years. She died at 
St. Albans while on a visit to the family of her aunt, 
Mrs. Hannah Griffing, where her body sleeps in a 
grave now unknown, not many miles from the grave 
of the sainted Gibson. At the resurrection of the 
just their final union will be complete. The above 
facts the writer several times received from the lips 
of those who knew. 

Mr. Gibson had now but one important task on 
earth unfinished, and that was to provide as best he 
could for a regular supply of ministerial labor and 
oversight in Mississippi after his work should be 
done. His mind dwelt upon the fact that the pasto- 
ral charge on which he had been laboring more than 
four years lay at a distance of five hundred miles 
from any other pastoral charge under the care of his 
Church; also upon the additional fact that it had 
never even been seen by any Methodist preacher in 
the world except himself, Floyd, and Dow; and that 
as & matter of course the preachers had no natural 
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or local attachments to lead them into this country; 
and if they came at all it would be from a sense of 
duty, and in the spirit of self-isolation and self-sacri- 
fice to suffer and labor for the salvation of strangers. 
How could that supply be best obtained? was a ques- 
tion which he often revolved in his mind. The final 
conclusion was, that he would leave the Natchez work 
in the hands of his colleague, Moses Floyd, and he 
would attempt to reach the seat of the Tennessee— 
or, as it is called in the General Minutes, Western— 
Conference, which was to assemble, October 2, 1803, 
at Mount Gerizim Church, about three miles from 
Cynthiana, in Harrison County, Ky., that he might 
lay before the Conference in person the pressing 
wants as well as brightening prospects of Method- 
ism in the far-off South-west, and solicit volunteers 
to supply the work. In his fast-declining state of 
health this looked like a hopeless undertaking, for 
the trip had to be made on horseback—first through 
the Indian Nations, then entirely across the State of 
Tennessee, and nearly across the State of Kentucky, 
in a north-easterly direction; but this wholly conse- 
crated man of God ‘‘counted not his hfe dear unto 
himself, so that he might finish his course with joy, 
and the ministry which he had received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” The 
path of duty he considered was the only path of 
safety, usefulness, and happiness; and it mattered 
not when or where he fell, so he but fell at the post 
of duty. He determined to start early, and proceed 
in the direction of the Conference as his waning 
health and strength would permit. Of what he suf- 
fered, or what befell him on this long and perilous 
journey, the author is entirely unadvised. No writ- 
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ten or traditional history lifts the veil from the pain- 
ful mystery that overhangs this, his last journey for 
the good of the Church. We only know the journey 
was made, going and returning, with the attendant 
circumstances referred to. A knowledge of the man 
and the way, assisted by a well-balanced imagination, 
can only supply the want of more reliable informa- 
tion. 

Leaving his temporary home in the Gibson settle- 
ment, a few miles out from Warrenton, he crosses Big 
Black River to the east, and falls into the Natchez and 
Nashville Trace, on which he feels more at home than 
he did a year ago, having traveled over the ground 
twice before. Now, let us pause a moment and look at 
that lonely traveler as he enters that almost boundless 
wilderness. He sits on a horse of good bottom; has 
under him a pair of well-filled saddle-bags, covered 
with his traveling blanket: to the cantle of his saddle 
is buckled his overcoat and umbrella; and from the 
well-fitting halter on his horse’s head comes the long 
line, gracefully wrapped around his neck, with which 
he tethers him out to grass as occasion requires. His 
wearing apparel is plain, but neat and substantial, in- 
dicating the approach of cold weather. The whole 
contour of the solitary horseman has about it an air 
of determination: he seems resolved to do, or die in 
the attempt. “His heart is fixed, trusting in the 
Lord.” To-night he lodges in an Indian hut, to- 
morrow night on the ground under the open sky. In 
addition to his regular devotions, morning, noon, 
and evening, he spends much of his time on horse- 
back in meditation, prayer, and praise. Though in 
feeble tones, he still loved to rehearse the songs of 
Zion. Occasionally, with his soft, sweet, plaintive 
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voice, he would sing the favorite hymn of his declin- 
ing years, beginning: 
Vain, delusive world, adieu, 
With all of creature-good! 
Only Jesus I pursue, 
Who bought me with his blood! 


Feeling that the day of life with him was far spent, 
and that the night of death was at hand, he dealt 
lovingly but faithfully with all who incidentally fell in 
his way, giving to each a word of instruction, admoni- 
tion, or exhortation, as their spiritual interests seemed 
to require. While passing through the States of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky he was very hospitably received 
and entertained by the members and friends of the 
Church everywhere on his journey, and all expressed 
their sympathy for the almost helpless invalid. In 
due time he arrived at Mount Gerizim, and appeared 
before the Conference, as his memoirist expresses 
it, “in the habit of a very sick man.” Hardly able 
to sustain his travel- worn and emaciated body, he 
stood before the Conference, and in melting language 
made known the wants and prospects of his beloved 
charge away down South, and west of the great Wil- 
derness, and in glowing accents begged that the 
ministerial force might at least be duplicated. 

After due consultation, Bishop Asbury determined 
on the appointment of two additional ministers to the 
Natchez work, and accordingly appointed Hezekiah 
Harriman and Abraham Amos. Mr. Harriman had 
been admitted on trial, we presume, in 1795, as his 
name appears among those admitted into full connec- 
tion in 1797. He traveled and preached on circuits 
which seemed to have been in territory now included 
in the Baltimore and Virginia Conferences until 
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1799, after which his appointments were in the West- 
ern Conference until the conclusion of his services on 
the Natchez work. Mr. Amos was admitted on trial 
at the Conference from which he was appointed to 
Natchez. His being put down in the General Min- 
utes as a supernumerary with Tobias Gibson is evi- 
dently a mistake; he could not have been admitted 
on trial and placed in the relation of a supernumer- 
ary at the same Conference. At the conclusion of the 
session Mr. Gibson bade his very dearly beloved 
Bishop Asbury and the Conference a final farewell. 
He saw them no more on earth. 

Alas for the bistorian and his readers! Nota syl- 
lable is heard to throw a ray of light on the long and 
dangerous journey of Mr. Gibson and his two col- 
leagues from Northern Kentucky to the white settle- 
ments south of the Choctaw Indians, a distance of at 
least six or eight hundred miles. We only know that 
they arrived in the country in due time, and entered 
upon their work before the Ist of January, 1804. 
We suppose they came by the usual route and in the 
usual way: faring roughly, camping out at night, 
guarding against lurking savages and highway rob- 
bers, with all the weariness and painfulness attendant 
on such a journey. 


Go bl ge Oh od ge Na 
1804. 


It would seem from the meager return of members 
at the end of this Conference-year that it was not at 
all prosperous. There had been an increase of sixty 
colored members, but a decrease of twenty-six white 
members; and this decrease would have been greater 
had not a number of accessions been made by immi- 
gration. Why this backward tendency occurred the 
writer is not informed. He has heard the old mem- 
bers of those days speak in respectful terms both of 
Harriman and Amos. They are represented as faith- 
ful and acceptable preachers, though apparently they 
were not successful. Several considerations, how- 
ever, will account, at least in part, for their want of 
success in bringing souls to Christ this year. In the 
first place, most of those who had united with the 
Church were the children and descendants of a pious 
Protestant parentage. Their progenitors had come 
to the country from pure motives and with good char- 
acters, and in the midst of the surrounding darkness 
and depravity of the times had endeavored to give 
their children religious instruction and proper train- 
ing. The same may also be said of most of those 
who, up to this date, had vnited with the Baptist and 
Presbyterian Churches. That sort of material for 
Church-membership had already become somewhat 
exhausted in the sparse Protestant settlements em- 
braced in the Natchez Mission. With the Roman 
(93) 
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Catholics, as a general rule, nothing good could be 
done. Their hostility to Protestantism was almost 
universal and uncompromising. Another consider- 
able portion of the population were dishonest bank- 
rupts—persons who never intended to pay their debts 
—robbers, murderers, and scape-graces of all grades, 
who had fled from justice in the United States and 
settled here when this country was under a foreign 
government. This was particularly the case in West- 
ern Mississippi and Louisiana. But few of this class 
of population became reliable members of any Church, 
and to this day their descendants, in most instances, 
are the most godless people in the land. 

Another circumstance which occurred about this 
time no doubt had an unfavorable influence on the 
peace and prosperity of the Church. It was the mar- 
riage of Moses Floyd. Not that there was, in our 
estimation, any thing necessarily wrong in his mar- 
riage, but the attendant circumstances produced an 
unfavorable excitement in the Church, and gave the 
people of the world a pretext for talking disparaging- 
ly of the ministry. Mr. Floyd had, at an early day 
after his arrival in the country, formed a strong attach- 
ment to Miss Hannah Griffing, daughter of John Grif- 
fing, Eisq., which was fully reciprocated by the young 
lady. Miss Griffing is represented by those who 
knew her as being beautiful in person, deeply pious, 
and every way worthy and well qualified to make a 
minister a safe and useful wife. She had already 
displayed a well-directed zeal for the interests of the 
Church, and became gifted in social prayer. But Mr. 
Floyd was evidently falling into bad health, was poor 
and engaged in a calling which promised but little 
for the maintenance of a family. These considera- 
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tions led the family of Miss Griffing, especially her 
father, to oppose sternly her marriage to Mr. Floyd. 
But these pious lovers were not to be thwarted. Miss 
Griffing had attained the age of majority; and while 
she was not wanting in respectful obedience to her 
parents, she thought they ought not to claim the right 
any longer to control her absolutely in a matter of this 
sort. Mr. Floyd looked upon the rule, then in the 
Discipline, which said, “Yet even then a Methodist 
preacher ought not to be married to her”—that is, 
without the consent of her parents—not only as un- 
authorized by the word of God, but merely advisory 
and not mandatory. The issue was, that by agree- 
ment they met at a designated place suitable for such 
a ceremony, and in the presence of a few select 
friends were officially united in holy wedlock. Of 
course their marriage was talked about, both in and 
out of the Church, as a runaway match, and produced 
some little excitement; but very few were disposed to 
censure either of them, considering the circumstances 
of the case, for taking the only alternative left to 
consummate their union. We infer from the General 
Minutes that Mr. Floyd’s character passed at the en- 
suing Conference without censure, and he was honor- 
ably located; but somebody—the writer does not know 
who, or by what authority—suspended him a short 
time from the functions of the ministry for marrying 
an eligible Christian lady of lawful age without the 
consent of her parents. He could not have been ar- 
raigned before a presiding elder, for there was none 
in the country at that time. As he was preacher in 
charge, his two junior colleagues—one of whom was 
only a probationer in his first year—could not have 
suspended him. The Quarterly Conference had no 
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legal authority to suspend a traveling elder, so that 
there is an unexplained mystery hanging over this 
matter. The fact that he was suspended for a short 
time is well established, but by what authority it was 
done we are unable to decide. Perhaps the written 
Minutes of the Tennessee Conference at which he 
located—if they are still extant—could throw some 
light on the subject. 

Mr. Floyd, after his location, studied medicine, be- 
came a regular practitioner, and was thenceforth 
known as Doctor Floyd. He lived awhile at St. Al- 
bans, where he kept house, farmed a little, practiced 
medicine, and preached industriously as a_ local 
preacher. He afterward removed with that branch 
of the Griffing family to Prairie Jefferson, in what is 
now Morehouse Parish, Louisiana, where he bought 
and settled a place, and continued his former occupa- 
tions until the country became so drained of all ordi- 
nary supplies by the war of 1812-15 that he was com- 
pelled to leave his land unsold and return to Adams 
County, Mississippi. He stopped a short time on 
Pine Ridge, where he taught school, practiced his 
profession, and preached very acceptably as a local 
preacher. He finally removed to Natchez, where he 
was diligently teaching school, practicing medicine, 
and preaching the gospel when, in 1814, he died from 
the effects of measles. After his marriage his was 
a life of change, toil, disappointment, and poverty. 
Could he have fared worse, toiled harder, and died 
poorer, if he had remained in the traveling connec- 
tion and done the work of an evangelist to the close 
of life? The results followed their marriage which 
the fond parents of Mrs. Floyd feared; so that we 
should spare any censure of them for their well- 
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meant protest against the nuptials. For one thing 
we feel truly thankful to the Giver of all grace: Mr. 
Floyd, everywhere and in all the trying circumstances 
of life, maintained his Christian and ministerial char- 
acter without reproach, and finally died in the Lord. 
He left his family, consisting of his wife, three sons, 
and two daughters, homeless and penniless. One of 
his sons died in infancy; the other two lived to mid- 
dle age, but never married, and both died out of the 
Church. The oldest son became deranged and finally 
committed suicide. The daughters grew up with 
amiable characters and married eligibly. The young- 
er of the two died early in life. The older was an 
example of piety from her childhood, and became in 
her youth deeply experienced in the spiritualities of re- 
ligion. She lived to a good old age, a zealous and con- 
sistent Methodist. Mrs. Floyd lived in widowhood 
and poverty thirty years after the death of her hus- 
band, and was indeed “a stranger and pilgrim on the 
earth,’ and had “no certain dwelling-place.’’ She was 
dependent on herrelatives, and generally lived where it 
was most convenient for them to provide for her. But 
amidst all the trying scenes of her lonely widowhood 
and unbroken poverty she maintained a high grade 
of religious enjoyment, and often felt that she was 
rich in grace, and held an assured title to “an inher- 
itance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven” for her. For twenty 
years before her death she modestly professed the en- 
joyment of that “perfect love” that “casteth out fear.” 
She was a well-informed and zealous Methcdist, and 
was a beautiful example of strict conformity to all 
the disciplinary rules of her Church. She was a wise 


and safe counselor to seekers of. religion and young 
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Christians generally. After many removals to and 
fro, she finally found a home of peace and plenty 
with her brother, Rev. James Griffing, of Claiborne 
County, Mississippi, where she lived the life of a fer- 
vent, devoted Christian until it closed in peace and 
hope. In her last illness, when informed that her 
end was near, she rallied her remaining strength, and, 
turning in bed, placed herself on her knees, and in 
one last, earnest prayer, committed her all to God 
through the merits of Christ her Redeemer, soon after 
which she quietly passed away. But we must return 
from this digression. 

Another circumstance which no doubt operated 
against the progress of the Church toward the close 
of the ecclesiastical year was the long and dangerous 
illness of Mr. Harriman. What the character of his 
sickness was we are not informed, but it prevented 
him from going to Conference, which was again to 
assemble at Mount Gerizim, Harrison County, Ken- 
tucky, Oct. 2, 1804; and when his successor, Rev. 
Learner Blackman, came on from Conference, he 
found him at Esquire Adam Tooly’s, in Adams Coun- 
ty, November 5th, apparently at the point of death, 
though he ultimately recovered. 

But the most afflicting dispensation of Providence 
to the infant Church in Mississippi this year was the 
death, on the 5th of April, of Tobias Gibson. The 
original members entertained an affection for him 
that they could not feel to the same extent for any 
other minister. More than five years before he had 
left behind him in South Carolina all that earth calls 
dear, and came among them a lonely, self-sacrificing 
missionary, to labor and suffer for their salvation 
from sin and its direful consequences. He had found 
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them “without Christ, being aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants 
of promise, having no hope, and without God in the 
world;” and had been instrumental in their awaken- 
ing, conversion, and accession to the household of 
faith.. He had — introduced them into the visible 
Church, administered to them the ordinances of our 
holy Christianity, ‘and watched over and prayed with 
and for them in all their early. religious struggles. 
In great bodily weakness, and by almost superhuman 
exertions, he had twice braved the dangers of the 
wilderness in attending the Western Conference in 
order to represent their wants-and secure for them 
a future supply of pastoral labor and oversight. 
Though for months they had anticipated his death, 
when it became a reality they felt such a sorrow as 
they had never experienced before. His death was 
speedily announced from the Walnut Hills to West 
Florida. When the members of the Church casually 
met they talked of their departed Elijah in accents 
of exquisite tenderness, and bowed their heads in 
sorrow. He was .reverently and affectionately men- 
tioned in their social Church-meetings. | Pious moth- 
ers told their little ones that Uncle Gibson was dead, 
and they would see him no more on earth, and moth- 
er and children wept as for a father gone to return 
no more. Old men and matrons, young men and 
maidens, all felt that a new sorrow had overtaken 
them such as they had never felt before. Their spir- 
itual father had been takea away, and they were lett 
in a state of orphanage to which they had previous- 
ly been strangers. But the solace of every bereaved 
‘and bleeding heart was, he was fully prepared to go, 
and is unspeakably better off. With him the pains 
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and sufferings, cares and sorrows, responsibilities and 
toils of life are ended, and he has gone to his loved 
and long-sought home in the Church triumphant. 
We propose to close this chapter with such a memoir 
of this good, great, and useful minister as our im- 
perfect abilities will enable us to write. 

The early Mississippi Methodists and their de- 
scendants were never satisfied with the meager and 
disjointed memoir found in the printed Minutes. It 
does not give a symmetrical portrait of his religious 
experience and ministerial character. Something 
_ more is required. 

Rev. Tobias Gibson was a native of South Caro- 
lina, and was born November 10, 1771. His mem- 
oirist says, in the General Minutes, that he was 
born on Great Pedee, in Liberty County. We know 
where Great Pedee River is, in Eastern South Caro- 
lina, but know nothing of Liberty County. Perhaps 
some redistricting of the State, and substituting the 
name of district for that of county, may have caused 
the disappearance of Liberty from our modern maps. 
Of his parents we know nothing, except that they 
belonged to the elevated class of society, and were in 
possession of considerable property. Mr. Gibson had 
four brothers and one sister. Stephen Gibson, one 
of his brothers, his sister, and the families of two 
deceased brothers, came to Mississippi soon after he 
did, and settled in what is now the western part of 
Warren County, near the Mississippi River, in the 
vicinity of which a number of their descendants yet 
live. What the religious tendencies of the family 
were, except they were Protestants in faith, we do not 
know. Tobias seems to have been brought up relig- 
iously; and, like many an erring lad, wishing to do 
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right, yet going astray in the darkness of sin and un 
belief, fell in with the early Methodist itinerants on 
Great Pedee, and was thoroughly awakened to a sense 
of his exposure to the wrath of God as an unpar- 
doned and unregenerated sinner. With a heavy load 
of sin and guilt upon his heart, he sought a pardon- 
ing God with earnest prayers and penitential tears; 
nor did he seek in vain. It was not long before he 
was assured that his sins, guilt, and pollution were all 
washed away in the blood of the atoning Lamb. His 
conversion was very clear and satisfactory, and he 
was enabled to rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. When he looked back to the horrible pit 
of sin and pollution from which he had just been ex- 
tricated by the abounding mercy and love of God in 
Christ Jesus, he felt moved with the tenderest com- 
passion toward his fellows who were yet in nature’s 
dark night of sin and guilt, and was pressed in spirit 
to converse with them about their danger, and to in- 
vite them to the dear Savior he had found. He at 
once took a firm stand as a member of the Church, 
and was regular and earnest in his attendance on all 
the means of grace. As was then—and ought always 
to be the practice of the Church with her young mem- 
bers when warm in their first love—this young dis- 
ciple was soon invited to take part in the weekly class 
and prayer-meeting by leading in prayer and giving 
an exhortation as occasion suggested. Such was his 
overflowing love for souls, such the fervor of his 
prayers, such the earnestness of his ex! ‘ations, and 
the zeal and delight with which he e. ..ed into all 
the progressive movements of the Church, that both 
ministers and members soon began to feel that he 
was a chosen vessel of the Lord to bear the news of 
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salvation to his fellow-men. After some painful con- 
flicts between his love of private life and home com- 
forts and the ever-changing, self-sacrificing, and la- 
borious life of an itinerant preacher, and especially 
between his conscious want of suitable qualifications 
for the responsible and important work and an abid- 
ing conviction that he was called of God to preach the 
gospel, he consented to give himself up wholly to this 
one work of his future life. At the family homestead 
on the Pedee he had a home of peace and plenty. He 
had both natural and acquired talents, which if prop- 
erly improved might secure to him any position in 
civil society to which he might aspire; and he had 
in immediate prospect a pro rata share of the family 
estate, which, with his acknowledged industry and 
prudent management, might have grown in half a 
life-time into an ample fortune. But all these things, 
which promised him so much gain from a worldly 
stand-point, he counted but dross when compared 
with the incalculable and eternal results of imparting 
“the knowledge of Christ Jesus” to his fellow-men. 
After due consultation with the most prudent and ex- 
perienced among his spiritual advisers, and much 
earnest prayer for Divine guidance, his mind was 
made up—his purpose unalterably fixed. Having un- 
dergone the usual preliminary examination as to his 
call and implied qualifications for the office and work 
of the Christian ministry, he was duly recommended 
to the South Carolina Conference which assembled at 
Charleston, Feb. 14, 1792, and was admitted on trial. 
What a sublime spectacle for a Christian to contem- 
plate in the light of eternity is this promising young 
man, as he exiles himself from a home of ease and 
plenty, and after furnishing his outfit from his own 
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means, enters upon the self-denying, laborious life of 
a traveling Methodist preacher, with a promise of 
only sixty-eight dollars per annum in money for all 
he suffers and all he does in this great and glorious 
work! Surely he looked not on the things which are 
temporal, but on those which are eternal. 

We do not propose to follow Mr. Gibson consecu- 
tively through the seven years of his itinerancy in the 
South Carolina Conference before he came as a mis- 
sionary to the Mississippi Territory. The appoint- 
ing resolution of our Conference shuts us up to “pre- 
paring a complete history of Methodism as connect- 
ed with the Mississippi Conference.” But we may be 
permitted to say that he soon took a high grade as a 
deeply pious, zealous, useful, and rapidly improving 
young minister. He moved among the people of his 
charge as a modest, humble, prudent, faithful, and 
holy preacher of a holy gospel, by which he not only 
secured the confidence and esteem of the members of 
the Church, but also to a great extent the respect 
and reverence of the people of the world. From the 
time he first admitted himself called of God to preach 
the gospel he seemed to feel the force of Paul’s exhor- 
tation to Timothy: “Study to show thyself approved; 
give attendance to reading.” Mr. Gibson was a close 
and persevering student not only of the Bible and the 
standard theological works of his Church, but all other 
available religious literature which promised to im- 
prove his head and heart, and we are only surprised 
at the vast amount of reading he did in connection 
with the number of miles he traveled and sermons he 
preached by day and by night. During the seven years 
of his itinerancy in the South Carolina Conference he 
trayeled extensively in South and North Carolina and 
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East Tennessee. He was everywhere acceptable and 
useful, and his ministerial services were in great de- 
mand. He graduated to deacon’s and elder’s orders 
in due course. He was deeply experienced in the 
things of God. On the doctrine of entire sanctifica- 
tion he was thoroughly: Wesleyan; not because it was of 
Wesley, but because he fully believed that Wesley had 
recovered, developed, and restored to the Church the 
true scriptural doctrine of entire sanctification, which 
implies full salvation from all inward as well as out- 
ward sin, and to be filled with all the fullness of God. 
He looked on this as an additional blessing to justifi- 
cation and regeneration, and as confirming and per- 
fecting those great blessings. Not long after his con- 
version, though walking daily in the light and love of 
God, he was brought to a painful sense of the remains 
of sin in his heart; but with this clear conviction of 
indwelling sin he as clearly saw that ample provision 
had been made in the plan of salvation to cleanse him 
from all sin, and to perfect his soul in the love of God. 
He determined to seek definitely, systematically, and 
perseveringly for this great purchased and promised 
blessing. He soon began to hunger and thirst after 
all the fullness of God as he had never done before. 
During the earnest, watchful, prayerful struggle his 
sensible communion with God daily increased,-and the 
volume of his spiritual joy was greatly enlarged until 
he was enabled by faith to claina and receive the bless- 
ing 1.» had desired and sought with his whole heart. 
From henceforth he felt that he was “free from sin” 
and had his “fruit unto holiness;” so that, in the lan- 
guage of his memorialist, “Tobias Gibson did for many 
years preach, profess, possess, and practice Christian 
perfection.” The experience of Mr. Gibson in con- 
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firmation of the truth of this doctrine has been the 
experience of hundreds and thousands of holy men 
and women in the great Wesleyan family; and one 
such experience, supported by a consistent life and 
crowned by a triumphant death, outweighs all the 
dodging and caviling we have ever seen and heard 
against this doctrine by those who have no subjective 
experience of this state of grace. 

Another matter we propose to mention here as a part 
of Mr. Gibson’s Christian and ministerial history. In 
the lawful division of the patrimonial estate Mr. Gib- 
son inherited a considerable number of negroes. THe 
was not only uncompromisingly opposed to the Afric- 
an slave-trade, in common with all Methodist preach- 
ers, but there were sundry things implied in the 
ownership of slaves, so far as he was individually con- 
cerned, thai were not only distasteful to his feelings, 
but inconsistent with his entire consecration of all his 
time and energies to the work of the ministry. If he 
retained those negroes, he would have to provide a 
home for them, see that they were provided with the 
ordinary necessaries and comforts of life, put them 
under such disciplinary management as would compel 
them to produce enough by their labor to pay at least 
all their current expenses—for all which he would be 
personally and perpetually responsible. This would 
imply financial skill and personal attention. Then he 
would be held accountable for their honest and good 
behavior as members of the social compact; and how 
could he control their conduct in his long-contin- 
ued absence? He could not, with a good conscience, 
either sell them or give them away. What, under the 
circumstances, was best to be done? He would give 
them their freedom. After instructing them as far as 
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he could in regard to the supposed advantages, duties, 
dangers, and responsibilities of the new relation he 
had determined to give them, he consummated their 
legal emancipation. But this well-intended act of 
Christian philanthropy, however much it may have 
relieved his own mind, did not result in permanent 
good to the negroes, either for time or eternity. Such 
were their native indolent, improvident, and licentious 
habits, that soon after Mr. Gibson’s death the most of 
them became vagabonds, and this they continued to be 
until they gradually disappeared, and not a trace of 
_ their existence was left behind. 

This was slave territory when Mr. Gibson came to 
it, but while he preached faithfully to master and slave 
the gospel of our common salvation, and insisted upon 
all the scriptural duties of each party, we never heard 
of his interfering in a single instance with the civil re- 
lation of the parties. It was enough for him to know 
that both alike, on the same terms, could enter the 
kingdom of God if they would. 

In 1798 a change in the government of the country 
opened the way to send a missionary to the far-off 
Natchez Country, and Bishop Asbury began to in- 
quire, “ Whom shall I send? and who will go for us?” 
His practical eye soon rested on Tobias Gibson, and 
early in 1799 he sent him. 

We need not repeat what we have already written 
about his five years of labor and success in planting 
and sustaining the banner of Methodism in this coun- 
try. It is only necessary that we should add a few 
paragraphs about his personal appearance, the last six 
months of his life, his death and burial, and the sen- 
sation thereby produced. 

In person Mr. Gibson was tall and spare, with fair 
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complexion, light hair, and piercing black eyes. Tak- 
ing in his whole figure, in connection with his refined 
manners, benevolent and affectionate countenance, and 
agreeable conversation, he was considered quite hand- 
some. He was habitually grave and solemn, but free 
from every thing austere and repulsive to an intelli- 
gent and cultivated mind. As one of his original mem- 
bers once remarked to the writer, “He seldom smiled, 
but often wept, especially in his public exercises.” His 
style of preaching was above mediocrity; his manner 
was energetic, but not boisterous; while he did not 
sh un “todeclare allthe counsel of God,” he dealt more 
in the pathetic than in the terrible, and dwelt more on 
the melting scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary than . 
the lightning and thunder of Sinai’s burning summit. 
The burden of his message to sinners was, “ We pray 
you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” He 
was ‘“‘a sweet singer in Israel.” His voice was clear, 
soft, and plaintive, and his countenance often illumin- 
ated with joy or melted with grief, according to the 
sentiments of the hymn he was singing. From what 
we have heard from eye-witnesses, it must have been 
anrapturing to hear him in one of his seasons of great 
spiritual enjoyment sing his favorite hymn commenc- 
ing, “ Vain, delusive world, adieu.” His countenance 
glowed with rapture, and looked more like heaven. 
than earth. In his latter days his manly face looked 
worn and wasted by the disease which was preying on 
his vitals. 

On his return from the last Conference he attended, 
late in 1803, it was evident that his days were nearly 
numbered. Still he lovedto preach. His final sermon 
was preached on New-year’s day, 1804, but at what 
place it was preached we cannot now-ascertain. We 
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have no accountof either text or sermon, except “that 
it was blessed to many that heard him.” He probably 
dwelt on the hard-fought battles and splendid victories 
of the Christian soldier, his trials in life, and his tri- 
umph in death, and his final entrance into glory, im- 
mortality, and eternal life; and his spiritual children 
present rejoiced in prospect of their final victory and 
the joys yettocome. The sweet savor of that sermon 
never passed away from their hearts, and to the end 
of life they continued torefer in affectionate tones to 
that farewell sermonof their beloved pastor. Likethe 
last notes of the dying swan, his voice was more soft, 
more sweet, and more heavenly than ever before. His 
public work on earth was now cnded, and he retired to 
the residence of his brother Nathaniel’s widow, on Big 
Bayou, near where his monument now stands, and there 
was nursed with maternal affection until he ‘filled up 
that which was behind of the afflictions of Christ in his 
flesh.” We know but little of the details of his last four 
months. For the first two he was not confined entirely 
to his bed or room, but would occasionally walk abroad, 
and sometimes engage in little jobs of work for the 
sake of exercise, and to while away the tedious hours. 
He was visited by his fellow-laborers, to whom he gave 
the assurance that he had no fear of death, but rather 
wished for the time of his release to come. He was 
often filled with the Christian’s hope and joy, and was 
a pattern of humility, patience, and constant devotion. 
His love for his late charge glowed in his heart until 
its pulsations ceased, and while able he often com- 
mitted them prayerfully to the Great Shepherd of 
Israel. 

On the 5th of April, 1804, full of peace and silent 
joy, he descended quietly into the vale of death, and, 
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without cstentation, was buried in plain Christian 
style in the family grave-yard, near where he died. 

We have already referred. to the universal sorrow 
his death produced in his late pastoral charge, but it 
was not limited to that comparatively small circle. 
At the ensuing session of the Western Conference, 
when his name was called, followed by a few appro- 
priate remarks about his holy, laborious, suffering, and 
useful life, which had been lately closed by a triumph- 
ant death, a spirit of weeping came upon his surviv- 
ing fellow-laborers “in tribulation, and in the king- 
dom and patience of Jesus Christ.” ‘“O that we may 
follow Gibson as he followed Christ!” seemed to be 
the prayer of every heart. 

But the most overwhelming sensation was witnessed 
when his death, with accompanying remarks, was an- 
nounced in the South Carolina Conference which met 
in Charleston, January 1, 1805—-in the same place, and 
precisely six years after the Conference where ar- 
rangements were made for Mr. Gibson to go as a mis- 
sionary to the Natchez Country. After that they saw 
his face no more, but still they looked on him as one 
of themselves. The South Carolina Conference was 
his natural and spiritual birthplace; here he had en- 
tered the ministry, and by seven years of faithful and 
successful labor, in connection with the symmetrical 
beauty of his Christian and ministerial character, had 
endeared himself to every heart. His co-laborers had 
followed him to Natchez with their benedictions, and 
from afar had watched. all his movements with great 
interest. And now, when his death was announced, 
and they knew that they would meet him no more on 
earth, grave elders wept aloud with mingled feelings 
of grief and joy—grief for what they had lost, joy for 
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what ne had gained. Young men in manhood’s 
prime bowed their heads in sorrow too big for utter- 
ance, except in audible sobs and half-uttered lamenta- 
tions. 

After the death of Mr. Gibson the family owning 
the place of his burial one after another, by death or 
removal, disappeared, until the grave-yard became a 
waste, surrounded by an abandoned old field, and was 
so overrun with briers and undergrowth that the pre- 
cise location of his grave was lost for a quarter of 
a century. As late as Dee. 7, 1836, at a Conference 
then in session in the city of Vicksburg, with Bishop 
~ Thomas A. Morris in the chair, a resolution offered by 
William Winans was passed appointing a committee 
consisting of William Winans, John Lane, Joseph 
Travis, Benj. M. Drake, and Thomas Owens, “to in- 
quire into the expediency of erecting a monument 
over or near the grave of Tobias Gibson,” ete. Twenty 
long years rolled tardily away before this very desir- 
able object was consummated. All were anxious to 
find the exact place of interment. This would add 
immensely to the moral influence of the monument 
in all coming time. Various efforts were made by the 
committee to find the grave, that they might then erect 
the monument in its appropriate place, but all their 
efforts were in vain. Finally a nephew and several 
nieces of Tobias Gibson, with numerous other descend- 
ants and relatives of the Gibson family, came forward 
and acknowledged the obligation and claimed the right 
to erect a suitable monument at the grave of their hon- 
ored and illustrious relative. But they soon met the old 
difficulty which the lapse of twenty years additional 
had only made the more formidable. The grave could 
not be identified, and the case seemed to have become 
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hopeless. But the family connection became earnest 
about the matter. It was considered now or never. 
Finally they found still living a very aged negro who 
in his youth belonged to the Gibson family, and who 
informed them that he dug the grave of Tobias Gib- 
son and also that of another member of the Gibson 
family; that these two graves were beside each other, 
and he thought no other graves had been dug near 
them in the same range, and that from the shape of 
the ground, which he distinctly recollected, he could 
determine very nearly the location of these two graves. 
This aged negro went with a party to the long-neg- 
lected grave-yard, and after careful examination and 
due deliberation he fixed upon the supposed spot. 
Every obstruction was removed from the surface, and 
then the top of the ground was carefully scraped off 
until the two graves were clearly defined. The old 
sable patriarch was overjoyed at his success. ‘“‘ Dis,” 
said he, “is de grave ob de preacher, for I know I 
buried my young master on dis side ob him.” It was 
not long before a beautiful monument was prepared, 
and with solemn religious rites, conducted by Rev. C. 
K. Marshall, D.D., of Vicksburg, was placed in posi- 
tion, where we hope it will remain as long as Method- 
ism has a history. 

The monument stands on a brown-colored slab; 
the base is twenty inches high and twenty inches 
square; the main shaft is nine feet high and fifteen 
inches square at the bottom and eight at the top, sur- 
mounted by an urn two iteet high—the whole solid 
from where it rests on the foundation to the top. 

The following is a copy of the epitaph, which, we 
regret to say, is both imperfect and incorrect in some 
respects for the want of information which can now be 
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given, and which the author could then have given 
had he been consulted: 
Sacred to the memory of 
Rev. Tosras GIBSON, 
who settled in Mississippi in 1799: 
Was emphatically the Father of Methodism in 
this country, being the first minister who 
organized a Church in this then 
Territory. 
Born in South Carolina A.D. 1776; 
died in the County of Warren 1804. 
Erected by his nieces and nephew 
And their descendants, May 13th, 1857. 


The imperfections to which the writer alludes are 
the absence of the day of the month on which he was 
born and on which he died, and the errors are: 1. He 
is represented as settling in Mississippi. This he 
never did. He was only here, from first to last, in the 
capacity of an unsettled Methodist traveling preacher. 
2. The epitaph puts down his birth in 1776, five years 
too late. He was born Nov. 10,1771. 3. If the word 
Methodist had preceded that of Church in the epi- 
taph, it would have been correct; but the Baptists, 
having a sufficient number of members on the ground 
when the government was changed, completed the or- 
ganization of the first Baptist Church in the Terri- 
tory in 1798, one year before Mr. Gibson organized 
his first Church. : 

The grave, with the monument of Mr. Gibson, is 
about six miles south of Vicksburg, two or three hun- 
dred yards to the left of the road leading to Warren- 
ton. When the writer last visited it, in 1869, there 
was no inclosure around it; he noticed a few unmarked 
graves recently made, and others from which the re- 
mains of the dead had been removed. The whole 
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area of graves was covered with a healthy growth of 
young water-oak, cherry, and sweet-gum trees. As 
the epitaph is both monumental and historical, we 
would be glad to see it perfected and corrected imme- 
diately. 

We here record our devout thanks to Almighty God 
for permitting us to have the grave of our first mis- 
sionary in ovr midst. He was doubtless the first 
Methodist minister ever laid to rest in Mississippi 
soil. 7 

No one went in person from Mississippi to the 
Western Conference at Mount Gerizim, Harrison 
County, Kentucky, October 2, 1804, except Abraham 
Amos; but we presume that Moses Floyd, as preacher 
in charge, sent a full written account of the present 
condition and future prospects of the work. 

8 


CHAPTER. VIL. 
| 4805. 


As previously noticed, the Western Conference as- 
sembled again at Mt. Gerizim, Harrison County, Ken- 
tucky, October 2, 1804. No Bishop being present, Rev. 
William McKendree was elected President pro tem.— 
the most suitable man for that important position, we 
presume, then in the Conference. He had been in 
the itinerancy about sixteen years, having entered it 
later in life than most of the unmarried men of his 
day, and was now in the very meridian of manhood, 
both physically andmentally. He had traveled exten- 
sively in the West, and was personally familiar with 
all the difficulties of itinerating in newly-settled coun- 
tries. At this time he was the presiding elder of the 
Kentucky District, and was just in from a large and 
laborious charge. He felt the delicacy and responsi- 
bility of his position as President of the Conference, 
but he was not the man to incur greater responsibility 
by shrinking from that legitimately laid upon him. 
Praying for Divine direction and support, he dis- 
charged his presidential duties in a masterly and sat- 
isfactory manner. Perhaps the most difficult problem 
President McKendree had to solve was how to pro- 
vide for the work in that remote and isolated field, 
far down in the south-western corner of the Missis- 
sippi Territory. Prospects looked gloomy and dis- 
couraging in that direction. 


Since the preceding Conference, Tobias Gibson, the 
(114) 
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founder and main pillar of the infant Church there, 
had gone from the toils and sufferings of earth to his 
glorious rest and reward in heaven. Moses Floyd had 
married and determined to locate. Hezekiah Harri- 
man was dangerously ill with protracted sickness, 
at Adam Tooley’s, in the vicinity of Natchez; and in 
case of his recovery—which at that time was very 
doubtful—he intended to leavethe country. Abraham 
Amos, for some cause not known to the writer, had 
‘left the country not to return. The reports showed 
a considerable decrease in the white membership of 
the Church, notwithstanding some valuable acquisi- 
tions by emigration. The Natchez charge was nom- 
inally in the Nashville District, with Lewis Garrett 
as presiding elder; but it was inexpedient, not to 
say impracticable, for him to visit that remote and al- 
most inaccessible corner of his large district. Nota 
preacher at the Conference had ever seen the country 
except Abraham Amos, and his report was not encour- 
aging. ‘“ What is the best we can do for the Natchez 
Country?” inquired President McKendree of his 
small but able council, consisting of Jonathan J ack- 
son, Lewis Garrett, and William Burke. ‘ We cannot 
afford to withdraw our forces and give up the contest. 
We dare not abandon the field brought into successful 
cultivation by the dying labors of the sainted Gibson, 
and which is now the repository of his mortal remains. 
We must do something worthy of the present and 
prospective interests involved. While as a Confer- 
ence we are rapidly spreading North, Hast, and West, 
we must send help to those little isolated Societies far 
down in the South.” McKendree’s practical mind 
comprehended the situation. “ No ordinary man will 
do for the superintendency of that important and dif- 
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ficult outpost. Some one must go whose piety, talents, 
and experience will make him a worthy successor of 
Tobias Gibson. I have the man in the Kentucky 
District who will answer the purpose well, if we can 
avail ourselves of his services. Learner Blackman 
has been in the itinerancy four years, is now in 
elder’s orders, and every way worthy and well quali- 
fied for the superintendency of this distant and impor- 
tant post.” Mr. Blackman was accordingly selected, 
and he consented to the arrangement. He bid fair to 
make an itinerant minister of the primitive Methodist 
stamp. He was not content merely to make his regu- 
_ lar rounds on his circuit, or simply take charge of this 
or that Society. He was a progressive man; not satis- 
fied with what he had in hand, but determined to gain 
all he could—to go into the regions beyond, and lead 
as many lost sinners to the Savior as possible. Nathan 
Barnes, who had traveled one year on Scioto Circuit, 
was selected as the colleague of Mr. Blackman. But 
a difficulty, which at least appeared very formidable, 
loomed up before the minds of the newly-appointed 
missionaries. A distance of about eight hundred 
miles, to be traversed on horseback, at least half of 
which passed through Indian wilds, lay between them 
and their assigned field of labor. Personally they 
knew nothing of the route through the Indian Na- 
tions, or of the country to which they were appointed. 
They were willing to go, if they could get there. The 
field looked discouraging, but they were willing to 
enter and cultivate it according to the best of their 
ability, if they could only get safely into it. While 
they were pondering these things with no little solic- 
itude, God in his good providence suddenly opened 
their way and abundantly cheered their hearts. Lo- 
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renzo Dow was making one of his extensive preaching 
tours through Tennessee, intending soon to go through 
the Wilderness to the Natchez Country; and Messrs. 
Blackman and Barnes, hearing of his purpose, gladly 
availed themselves of his company, as he was already 
acquainted with the horse-path leading through the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations. They seemed to have 
met by concert at Franklin, Tenn., from whence they 
took their departure southward. To show our readers 
some of the difficulties and dangers encountered by 
travelers in the Wilderness in those days, we propose 
to give the substance of what Lorenzo Dow records of 
this journey in his Journal. 

On the 23d of October, 1804, they left Franklin, and 
after riding thirty-two miles, encamped in the woods. 
Everything was so wet with a recent rain that it seemed 
impossible for our travelers to kindle a fire until they 
fell in with some families removing from North Car- 
olina, who had been alarmed by some Indians, and 
were returning at a rapid rate. They informed the 
preachers where they had left some fire on the road 
not far off, and though they had intended to travel 
back all night, when they found one of the horsemen 
was Lorenzo Dow—of whom they had some previous 
knowledge-—they concluded to camp with them. The 
next day they traveled about thirty-five miles, seeing 
one company of Indians on the way, but were not mo- 
lested by them. On the 25th they got to the Tennessee 
River, but the wind was so high no one attempted to 
cross but the mail-carrier, and he with great danger. 
The next day they crossed, paying a dollar each to the 
ferryman. Hero they found a small garrison, kept up 
as a check on the lurking and revengeful savages as 
well as lawless white men. 
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On the 27th they reached the stiburbs of Bigtown, 
in the Chickasaw Nation, where they camped—turned 
their horses into a canebrake, and lay down to rest 
by a good fire. Here their stock of provisions be- 
came exhausted. On Sunday morning, the 28th, two 
of their horses were missing, but were soon brought 
in by a negro and an Indian, who, they supposed, had 
taken them away during the night that they might 
obtain a reward for their return in the morning. Being 
out of provisions, and unable to get a supply, this was 
a day of hunger. Dow says they thought of the dis- 
ciples who plucked the ears of corn on the Sabbath, 
and would gladly have followed their example if op- 
portunity had offered. They finally came to a village 
where a few white people lived, and among them a 
Mr. Gunn, whose heart had been touched under the 
preaching of Mr. Dow when he was here the year be- 
fore. Here the missionaries tarried two days; held 
several religious meetings for the benefit of the whites 
and what few Indians could understand a little Eng- 
lish, and had their outfit renewed gratis for the prose- 
cution of their journey. Having a good gun in the 
company, they supplied themselves occasionally with 
a fine wild turkey. They saw the evidences of a 
plenty of bear, deer, and wolves along the Trace, but 
did not succeed in killing any, as they had no time to 
engage in sport of that sort. They generally camped 
where night overtook them, hoppled their horses out 
to graze, made large fires, not only to keep themselves 
warm, but also to frighten off the carnivora of the 
woods around them; and then, after eating their frugal 
meal and attending to their evening devotions, wrapped 
themselves in their blankets and outslept many who 
repose on beds of down. On the 4th of November 
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they crossed the ground where Mr. Dow had what he 
justly termed his “providential escape from the Indi- 
ans” the year before, and on the evening of that day 
arrived in the white settlements south of the Choc- 
taw Nation. The next day they visited Rev. Moses 
Floyd, at St. Albans, where they left Mr. Barnes to 
commence his first round on the only circuit yet in 
the Mississippi Territory. 

Messrs. Blackman and Dow, after spending a night 
with Col. Daniel Burnett, at the Grindstone Ford on 
Big Bayou Pierre, went the next day to Randall Gib- 
son’s, who had now moved from Washington and set- 
tled on what was then called Clark’s Creek, about 
eight miles south of Port Gibson. After having their 
traveling wardrobe refitted at Randall Gibson’s, they 
hastened to Adam Tooley’s, in the vicinity of Natchez, 
where they understood Hezekiah Harriman was still 
dangerously sick. The presence, conversation, and 
prayers of his former co-laborers greatly refreshed 
Mr. Harriman, and he soon became convalescent. As 
soon as he could safely do so, he left the country, 
which, however, was not until the following March, 
when he embarked for Philadelphia, and went from 
thence to Baltimore, the place of his nativity, and was 
appointed to Harford Circuit, where he married. He 
traveled until 1807, when he was stricken with paral- 
ysis; and though he lived until 1818, he was never 
again effective. His death was preceded with great 
religious comfort and the sweet assurance that he was 
fally prepared to enter intc the joy of his Lord. He 
left a wife and five small children. 

Abraham Amos, the colleague of Mr. Harriman at 
Natchez, continued to travel extensively and usefully 
in the Western Conference until 1811, when he ob- 
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tained an honorable location, after which the writer 
has no knowledge of him. 

Lorenzo Dow was generally looked upon as eccen- 
tric, but if this estimation of him was correct, his 
eccentricity was always on the safe side. He was 
singularly pious, self-sacrificing, zealous, laborious, 
and useful as a wandering Methodist evangelist. He 
could not consent to be trammeled by any Conference 
or local ties, but claimed the right to follow what he 
considered the indications of Providence, and to labor 
when, how, and where he could promise himself to be 
most useful. In regard to temporal comfort and sus- 
tenance he seemed literally to desire nothing more 
than a scanty supply for his present wants. He asked 
no pecuniary compensation for his services, and often 
declined receiving the proposed contributions of the 
people, on the ground that at present they were not 
needed. If at any time he found he had received 
more in the way of grateful presents from the people 
than his present necessities required, he would give 
the surplus to the more needy, or else in some way to 
advance the interests of Christ’s kingdom. He would 
sell his watch and appropriate the proceeds to aid 
some poor community in the erection of a place for 
public worship; or, as the seasons changed, he would 
sell any part of his wardrobe to raise a few dollars to 
pay his current expenses through the Indian Nations 
or elsewhere, that he might promptly meet all his en- 
gagements, which were often published a year or more 
beforehand. 

At the time of which we now write, Lorenzo Dow, 
by his evident honesty and godly sincerity, and inde- 
fatigable devotion to his duties as an evangelist, had 
so overcome the prejudices of the Methodist public 
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that he was almost everywhere not only tolerated in 
his eccentric course, but most cordially received and 
encouraged in his evangelical work. “ Dow is a great 
oddity,” the people would say, “but his oddness is all 
on the safe side. He is not only very harmless in his 
deviations from the usual course of ministers, but his 
eccentricities make him the more attractive and seem 
to enlarge the sphere of his usefulness.” The writer 
is of the opinion that the Supreme Head of the 
Church, who has reserved to himself the inalienable 
right of calling whom he will to preach the gospel, 
sometimes raises up these comet-like and eccentric 
men to attract public attention to the saving truth of 
Christianity, and to be useful in ways and places not 
readily reached by ordinary ministers. 
Lorenzo Dow is necessarily connected with the 
early history of Methodism in Mississippi, and to 
leave him out would not only be gross injustice to the 
memory of a pious, faithful, and useful evangelist, but 
the history of the early struggles of our Church in 
this country would be forever incomplete without the 
record of facts from which he cannot in truth and 
justice be eliminated. We proceed to mention sey- 
eral facts as connected with his present visit to Mis- 
sissippi. After his visit, in company with Mr. Black- 
man, to the afflicted missionary, Hezekiah Harriman, 
who had lately been at the point of death at Adam 
Tooley’s, he spent several weeks preaching in and 
around Washington and Natchez. Of Natchez he 
says, when he was there the year before, he found 
it a ttet impossible to get the people out to hear 
preaching, and doubted whether there were three 
Christians in the town, either white or black. Other 
ministers, representing Protestant Churches, up to 
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this date had met with similar success in Natchez. 
But Mr. Dow thought himself in good luck on this 
visit. 

Col. Andrew Marschalk, who was then publishing 
the only weekly paper in Mississippi, in looking over 
his exchanges for an item, found in a paper published 
in Lexington, Ky., some rather severe strictures on 
Lorenzo Dow, written in the style of burlesque, and 
holding him up to the ridicule of the public. Just 
as the compositor had got this selection in type, Mr. 
Dow handed him a notice for publication that he would 
“hold meeting in town on Sunday,” at a given time and 
place. The publisher, in order to give the burlesqued 
preacher the benefit of both articles, put the notice of 
preaching next in order to the extract from the Lexing- 
ton journal. This immediately gave rise to a good deal 
of talk and speculation about this odd preacher who 
had been so caricatured in the public prints, for most 
papers inthe Union had copied the article on Lorenzo 
Dow. from the Lexington paper. The result was he 
had large audiences while he remained in Natchez, 
both on Sabbath and week-days. Dow, in conclusion, 
facetionsly remarked that this coincident reminded 
him of the old adage: “Give the devil rope enough, 
and he will hang himself.’ He had but little trouble 
in getting an audience in Natchez after that. 

Another incident of much greater importance to the 
prospective progress of the Church in the Territory, 
connected with Mr. Dow’s present visit to Mississippi, 
was the first camp-mecting ever held south-west of 
Tennessee. Mr. Dow had become somewhat familiar 
with the manner of holding camp-meetings, and had 
witnessed their great utility and usefulness in the 
Middle and Western States, and he urged the imme- 
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diate holding of one in close proximity to Washington. 
Mr. Blackman consented to and encouraged the pro- 
posal, but prospects were at first very forbidding. 
There was not time fully to circulate the appointment; 
the people had not sufficient time to adjust their home 
affairs and fix for camping; then, it had to be held 
about the first of December, quite too late in the sea- 
son even in this mild climate. But Dow was persist- 
ent in his plea for a camp-meeting. Many predicted 
that he would get no campers, but about the last 
of November he united with Messrs. Blackman and 
Barnes in holding their first quarterly meeting, on 
Clark’s Creek, six or eight miles from Port Gibson. 
During the quarterly meeting Mr. Dow invited back- 
sliders who desired to be re-instated in the favor of 
God to come forward for the prayers of the Church. 
An old backslider, who had once been happy in the 
love of God, with flowing tears came forward and fell 
upon his knees, followed by several others. The 
power of the Holy Ghost came upon the congregation, 
which was instantly succeeded by loud cries and 
shouts. Some of the bystanders showed their hos- 
tility to such exercises, while others were awe-struck 
and felt that God was there. “This,” says Dow, “ pre- 
pared the way for the camp-meeting,” though it was 
to be held at a distance of thirty miles from this place. 
Randall Gibson with his family, and several other 
leading families, making in all about thirty persons, 
set out forthwith for the camp-meeting. They were 
favored with good weather, considering the lateness of 
the season; and though some of the sons of Belial 
tried in various ways to disturb the exercises of the 
meeting, their efforts were fruitless, and good behay- 
ior, under the prudent leadership of Mr. Blackman, 
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generally prevailed. About fifty persons were awak- 
ened, and five professed to find peace with God. The 
members of the Church were greatly strengthened 
and united in love, and returned to their homes re- 
joicing. 

Wewill now give the reader a specimen of what were 
termed the oddities of Lorenzo Dow in connection with 
thiscamp-meeting. The Sabbath afternoon is, on some 
accounts, the most unpleasant part of a camp-meeting. 
Many are hastily preparing to start for home; many 
who intend to remain are out helping their friends off, 
and bidding them farewell; the religious interest seems 
to relax, and something like universal hurrying back 
and forth prevails. The question came up among the 
few preachers as to who should attempt to preach at that 
inauspicious hour. It was soon decided that “ Brother 
Dow is the man for the hour.” Dow walked hastily 
toward the stand, and called out at the top of his voice 
to the intermixing multitude to assemble immediately, 
that he had in his possession the latest authentic news 
from hell, and was going to publish the same for the 
benefit of his congregation. A general suspension of 
all other matters was the immediate result, and the 
congregation rushed en masse to the stand. Dow went 
through with a short but earnest preliminary service, 
and then announced as his text, ‘And in hell he lifted 
up his eyes, being in torment,” etc. He preached a 
telling sermon on the unspeakable folly of seeking our 
chief happiness in the good things of this life, and 
thereby plunging our souls into the eternal torments 
of hell. The congregation remained quiet and solemn 
to the end, and no doubt many of them went away 
with an awful scriptural truth deeply impressed upon 
their minds. 
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Soon after the camp-meeting closed, Lorenzo Dow, 
with two other men, began to prepare for a journey 
through the Choctaw and Creek Nations to the State 
of Georgia. As the most important item in their 
outfit, they wished to procure three Spanish mustang 
horses, because they could subsist mainly upon grass 
and the leaves of the cane, and would require but lit- 
tle corn. For this purpose they crossed the Missis- 
sippl River into Louisiana, and, it is presumed, went 
into the Attakapas region, as those vast prairies were 
the places to find mustangs in those days. Mr. Dow 
says in his Journal of this trip that he visited several 
settlements, and held religious meetings. This was his 
usual way of speaking of an appointment for preach- 
ing. | 
We mention this in order to give it as our opinion 
that Lorenzo Dow was the first Methodist preacher 
that ever visited and preached in Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi River. He doubtless reported the re- 
sult of his observations to Mr. Blackman on his return 
to Natchez, and the following year, at the earnest co- 
licitation of Mr. Blackman, Elisha W. Bowman was 
appointed to Opelousas. We will not detail the many 
extra trials and hair-breadth escapes frem “ flood and 
field’ which befell Mr. Dow and his traveling compan- 
ions between Natchez and Georgia. It is enough for 
our purpose to state that he tarried six days in the 
settlements about the junction of the Tombigbee and 
Alabama Rivers, and “held meetings.” Let the Ala- 
bama Methodists make a note of this. So far as we 
have light on the subject, Lorenzo Dow was the first 
Methodist preacher that raised the gospel banner in 
South Alabama. It was several years after this when 
Matthew P. Sturdevant came as a missionary from 
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the South Carolina Conference and formed a circuit 
in the Tombigbee Country. 

As we have again seen Lorenzo Dow safe out of the 
Territory, we will return to the “Natchez Country.” 
Weare writing a History of Methodism in Mississippi, 
and as it existed nowhere else in the Territory up to 
this date, necessity confines us to that narrow strip of 
country on the eastern margin of the great river be- 
tween the thirty-first parallel of latitude and the Wal- 
nut Hills. Traveling over the same tract of country 
five or six years in succession is becoming monoto- 
nous both to the reader and writer. But let us cheer 
up Better days are coming. Emigrants are flocking 
into the vast Territory at various points. Learner 
Blackman, that good and great man, born to rule and 
lead the advancing hosts of the Lord, with his prac- 
tical and already well-practiced eye is surveying the 
regions beyond. Something is going to bedone. Let 
us get safely through the present year, and see what 
comes next in order. 

Messrs. Blackman and Barnes, having no other ob- 
ject in view in coming to this far-off and difficult field 
of ministerial labor but to preach “the gospel of the 
grace of God” to perishing sinners, entered immedi- 
ately and earnestly upon their work. Mr. Barnes was 
reliable, acceptable, and useful. 

After being in the country a few months, Mr. Black- 
man had so ingratiated himself into the favor of the 
people that he was accepted as a worthy successor 
of the sainted Gibson. He had no eccentricities, no 
sharp points to unnecessarily irritate and offend either 
those within or without the Church; there was nothing 
repulsive in his personal appearance, words, or actions, 
either in or out of the pulpit. He was more than or- 
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dinarily well balanced in all respects: genial in spirit, 
dignified without stiffness, a fluent conversationalist 
without levity, he could associate without embarrass- 
ment with the high officials of the Territory and with 
the most refined, intelligent, and elevated classes of 
society, and at the same time make himself so agree- 
able in the cabins of the poor and less cultivated, and 
even with the negro slaves, that he was everywhere 
hailed as a friend and benefactor, intent on doing 
them good without any mixture of evil. If the world- 
ly-minded, pleasure-loving, sensual and vicious studi- 
ously avoided his company, it was only because they 
could not feel at home in the presence of such purity. 
If a few ventured to speak disparagingly or censori- 
ously of him, it was only the outcropping of that 
“carnal mind which is enmity against God.” Mr. 
Blackman was in no respect a negative character. 
Under his judicious managemeut and regular and 
faithful labors, both in and out of the pulpit, the 
prospects of the Church gvew brighter everywhere. 
Church-edifices were built, camp-grounds located and 
successfully occupied, new settlements were visited 
and plans projected to supply them at no distant day 
with regular preaching. After a thorough 7ECONNOIS= 
sance, he thought that the entire work ought to be re- 
modeled and greatly extended at the next Conference. 
The old Natchez Circuit must be divided into three, 
so that the preachers could go eastward to the settie- 
ments on the waters of the Amite River, and southward 
into West Florida so far as they would yet be tolerated; 
and anew work must be formed in Southern Louisiana, 
to be called Opelousas, without any definite boundaries. 
Lorenzo Dow had been over that way and “held relig- 
ious meetings” —/. e., preached among the few English 
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settlers—and reported their necessities to Mr. Black- 
man. 

We think it due the truth of history to correct a 
few errors which, for the want of information at the 
time, have crept into some of the published accounts 
of Mr. Blackman’s coming to, and his first year’s 
labors in, Mississippi. In Sprague’s “Annals,” as 
quoted by Dr. McFerrin in his “ History of Methodism 
in Tennessee,” we are left to infer that the “young 
missionary” came alone through the “wilderness 1n- 
habited only by savages and beasts of prey.” He came, 
as we have already seen, in company with Nathan 
Barnes and Lorenzo Dow, the latter of whom was 
previously acquainted with the way. It is also stated 
that he traveled “through a wilderness, seven or eight 
hundred miles in extent, inhabited only by savages,” 
etc. By the route he came it is about eight hundred 
miles from Harrison County, Kentucky, where the 
Conference was held, to the white settlements south 
of the Indian Country as it then was; but after trav- 
ersing the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
tract of country called “the Wilderness” was only 
about four hundred miles in extent, embracing the 
territory occupied by the Chickasaw and Choctaw In- 
dians. It is also stated by the same authority that 
Mr. Blackman “had no associates in the ministry to 
co-operate with him.” This is clearly a mistake. He 
had his colleague, Nathan Barnes, and Moses Floyd, 
who was now an active local elder in the bounds of 
his circuit. He also had the active co-operation of 
Lorenzo Dow for six weeks at the beginning of the 
ecclesiastical year. In addition to these co-laborers, 
Rev. Newet Vick with his family—originally from Vir- 
ginia—landed in March of this year at the mouth of 
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Cole’s Creek, in Jelferson County, Miss., and after 
spending a short time in prospecting, settled a valua- 
ble tract of laud near Spring Hill, about five miles 
south-west of the present town of Fayette. Mr. Vick 
was a first-class local preacher of about sixteen years’ 
standing, and immediately after his settlement took 
a very active part in all the interests of the Church, 
preaching at Spring Hill, in the court-house in Green- 
ville, and various other places within his reach. As 
Mr. Vick and his descendants will hereafter furnish 
us an important paragraph in this History, we will say 
nothing further of him for the present. 

We have also seen with regret in some of the pub- 
lished accounts of Mr. Blackman’s labors in this 
country what seemed to be a willingness to underrate 
the privations, labors, and successes of his prede- 
cessors, in order to give his the greater prominence. 
We would be the last on earth to undervalue the very 
important and effective labors of Mr. Blackman in 
the two adjoining Territories of Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana. Hewasachosen yessel of the Lord, and has left 
his name and his spotless fame indelibly enstamped 
on the history of the Church in this country. But he 
made his advent here under circumstances vastly more 
favorable than those under which Tobias Gibson came 
in 1799. Mr. Gibson found a sparsely-settled Protest- 
ant population scattered at intervals from the thirty- 
first parallel of latitude on the Mississippi River to 
the Walnut Hills, who had been deprived of Protest- 
ant preaching and all other public means of grace for 
a quarter of a century or more, and in the meantime 
had been oppressed, and persecuted, and priest-ridden 
under a despotic Roman Catholic government, in ad- 
dition to being intermixed with many who were bank- 
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rupted both in money and morals, and had fled to this 
country as an asylum from justice. But when Mr. 
Blackman came—in addition to those already gathered 
into the Church by Mr. Gibson and his co-laborers, 
many of whom were active and useful laymen—he 
found large numbers of first-class families, many of 
whom were either members or patrons of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, moving in from the old States 
and settling in various localities where their interests 
seemed to lead them. Especially the Methodist por- 
tion of these new-comers were generally ready at once 
to unite heart and hand with Mr. Blackman and his 
colleagues in building up and enlarging the kingdom 
of the Redeemer. 

We expect to invite special attention both to Mr. 
Blackman and Mr. Barnes at the conclusion of their 
labors in Mississippi. For the present we will only 
speak of them in connection with their labors here. 
At what points they were most successful the writer 
does not know. He supposes, however, it was about 
Washington and Spring Hill. The statistics—which 
seem not to be complete—show that they had an in- 
crease of 58 white and 10 colored members over the 
preceding year, the whole number being 132 white 
and 72 colored members. 
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Tus ecclesiastical year commenced October 2, 1805, 
being the date at which the Western Conference assem- 
bled at Griffith’s, in Scott County, Ky. This county 
adjoins Harrison, in which the two preceding Confer- 
ences were held; so that the Mississippi preacher, Mr. 
Blackman, had to travel the usual journey of about 
eight hundred miles to reach the seat of the Confer- 
ence. But some familiarity with the Wilderness, ac- 
quired on his downward trip the year before, made it 
less terrible now than then; in addition to which the 
Natchez and Nashville Trace was more traveled than 
ever before, so that it was not so lonesome as former- 
ly. The preachers, however, still had to “endure 
hardness as good soldiers” in the way of long rides, 
rough fare, poor accommodations, and occasionally 
camping out at night, for many years after this. We 
presume that Mr. Barnes did not accompany his col- 
league to Conference, as he is mentioned in the General 
Minutes as admitted into full connection and elected 
to deacon’s orders, but not ordained, which he would 
have been had he been present, as both Bishops, Asbury 
and Whatcoat, were at the Conference, and ordained 
nine deacons. Mr. Barnes, at a sacrifice of his desire 
to be at Conference and to receive his first ordination, 
doubtless consented to remain on the circuit in order 


to keep up the appointments for preaching and to 
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watch over the “flock of Christ” during the long ab- 
sence of their chief minister. 

Mr. Blackman made a full representation to the 
Bishops of the prospects of the work south-west of 
the Choctaw territory. He told them that they had 
been traveling around the beaten trail of the original 
Natchez Circuit long enough. The area of the work 
must be greatly enlarged. In order to this, the old 
circuit must be divided into three circuits, each with a 
base on the Mississippi River and extending eastward 
as far as the population had then advanced. It was 
due the emigrants, many of whom were Methodists, 
to follow them with the gospel to their new homes. 
Then it would stimulate the spirit of adventure and 
enterprise in the preachers to visit new settlements, 
and take under their pastoral care new communities. 
The Natchez Circuit must include Natchez, Washing- 
ton—the seat of the Territarial Government—King- 
ston, Pine Ridge, Selsertown,and adjoining neighbor- 
hoods, and extend eastward t4 the settlements on the 
waters of the Homochitto River. This circuit em- 
braced a large portion of the wealth and intelligence 
of the Territory, as well as several of the strongest 
holds of Satan. It had within its limits work enough 
for two effective preachers. Claiborne Circuit must 
be bounded on the west by the Mississippi River, and 
on the north and east by the lands of the Choctaws, 
and must include all of Claiborne and Warren Coun- 
ties and a large portion of Jefferson. Wilkinson Cir- 
cuit must embrace all of Wilkinson County, extend 
eastward to the waters of the Amite and Bogue Chitto 
Rivers, and as far down south into West Florida as 
the Protestant settlements could guarantee the safety 
of the preacher. By this time the American popula- 
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tion had so gained the ascendency in numbers in vari- 
ous parts of West Ilorida that they became defiant to 
the exclusiveness of the Romish hierarchy, and deter- 
mined on the introduction of Protestantism. This 
was the dawn of a glorious gospel day that threw its 
broad light all over West Florida a few years subse- 
quent to the time of which we now write. 

But another vast field outside of these three cir- 
cuits had come under the observing and practical eye 
of Mr. Blackman. It was that extensive region in 
Southern Louisiana on the Gulf Coast, with its rich 
lands, ocean-like prairies, its coast indented with beau- 
tiful bays fed by navigable bayous, known abroad as 
the Attakapas Country. It would be densely popu- 
lated some day. Lorenzo Dow, the volunteer co-la- 
borer of Mr. Blackman, within a year had ventured 
into the edge of this region to purchase a few mus- 
{angs, and had “held religious meetings” with a few 
English settlers, and found them anxious to have a 
preacher sent to them. In addition to this prospect- 
ively fine country, there was the city of New Orleans 
gradually spreading out on the alluvium between the 
Mississippi River and Lake Pontchartrain, and was 
the commercial center of attraction to a vast region. 
It, too, must be provided for in the missionary pro- 
gramme. 

As this is the first time that New Ofleans comes up 
to be mentioned in connection with the advancing 
movements of our Church, it will not be uninteresting 
to the reader to have a succinct history of its origin 
and progress up to the date of our present writing. 

New Orleans was founded by the French in 1717, 
and in 1723 it contained about 100 inferior cabins, 
many of them inhabited by a solitary adventurer, 50 
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that the entire population was but little over 200 souls. 
Already the lynx-eyed Jesuits of France had recon- 
noitered the situation, and saw in the near future that 
New Orleans was destined to become a great city, and 
determined on its early occupancy. Accordingly, in 
1727, the Jesuits, accompanied with a body of Ursu- 
line nuns, arrived and laid a foundation for an exten- 
sive community by the acquisition of a large amount 
of real estate. In 1763, the Order of Jesuits being 
expelled from France, Spain, and Naples, they had also 
to leave Louisiana. Their property was confiscated, and 
their lands, that were then sold by the court for about 
one hundred and cighty-six thousand dollars, would 
now be considered cheap at thirty or forty millions. 

The first visitation of yellow feyer occurred in 1769, 
and was introduced by an English vessel with a cargo 
of African slaves. March 21,1778, the city was visited 
by a terrible conflagration, which consumed about 900 
houses. 

In 1803—after having been for many years under 
the Spanish Government, and by that Government 
reconveyed to the 'rench—it was ceded to the United 
States as a part of Louisiana. At that time it con- 
tained a mixed population of about 8,000 inhabitants, 
which up to the date of our present writing had in- 
creased to about 12,000, including a considerable slave 
population. 

Mr. Blackman sueceeded very: satisfactorily in his 
plans for enlarging and supplying the work in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. As a presiding elder, proper- 
ly so called, had neyer been seen on Mississippi soil, 
Bishop Asbury determined to erect the four charges 
into a district, and return Mr. Blackman in that office 
to take charge of it. A better selection could not have 
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been made. Nathan Barnes and Thomas Lasley were 
assigned to the Natchez Circuit as it now stood. Mr. 
Lasley was the son of a local preacher and a Virgin- 
ian by birth. In early manhood he was converted in 
the State of Kentucky, and having entered the West- 
ern Conference, he had traveled successfully one year 
previous to his appointment to Natchez. He was a 
preacher of the true Wesleyan stamp, and being a 
man “full of faith and the Holy Ghost,” was abun- 
dant in labors and usefulness through life, both as an 
itinerant and local preacher. 

William Pattison, who had traveled two years north- 
west of the Ohio River, and who had been admitted 
into full connection and ordained deacon, was ap- 
pointed to Claiborne Circuit; and Caleb W. Cloud, 
who had traveled one year on Scioto in Ohio as the 
junior of Luther Taylor, was appointed to Wilkinson 
Circuit. 

As to the new work in Southern Louisiana, which 
had no special limits assigned to it, and which bore 
the general name of Opelousas, the Bishop readily 
admitted the necessity of sending a first-class man of 
deep piety, good talents, and indomitable courage. To 
send a man on that missionary field who could not 
brave all sorts of difficulties, both physical and moral, 
would be to insure defeat. In the estimation of the 
Bishops and their advisory council, Elisha W. Bow- 
man was the man to be trusted with the first general 
reconnoissance of this outside and, in many respects, 
unpromising and dangerous expanse of prairies, cane- 
brakes, pathless forests, lagoons, lakes, bayous, mud 
and water, with any imaginable quantity of flies, mos- 
quitoes, gnats, alligators, and carnivorous animals, with 
@ sparse population, mostly of foreign descent, lan- 
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guage, and religion. Mr. Bowman was a Virginian, 
and the son of a worthy local preacher. His father 
moved to Kentucky when he was a lad, and where in 
early life he embraced religion, and was licensed to 
preach when he was only sixteen years of age. He 
did not enter the Conference immediately, but did 
in the autumn of 1801. He traveled two years in the 
Miami Country; was then admitted into full connec- 
tion, and being already in deacon’s orders—ordained, 
perhaps, as a local preacher—he was ordained elder at 
the time of his admission into full connection. After 
this he traveled two years in the Holston District, and 
~ was then appointed to Opelousas. 

Soon after the adjournment of Conference, Mr. 
Bleckman, with his four new recruits, turned their 
faces southward, and we presume took the usual route 
through the Wilderness, as this was the only availa- 
ble land route from where the Conference was held. 

We infer from notices we have several times seen in 
print that some one in Tennessee has possession of 
Learner Blackman’s Journal, written by himself. If 
so, they would confer a great favor—especially on Mis- 
sissippi Methodists—-if they would give us through 
our Church papers at least that part which relates to 
his repeated journeys through the Wilderness and his 
labors in the South-west. 

Presiding Elder Blackman and his five coadjutors 
were soon actively at work in their respective charges. 
The outlook in Mississippi was more encouraging now 
than ever before. If the field was widening, more la- 
borers were entering. In addition to the six itinerants 
now at work, they had the earnest co-operation of Rey. 
Newet Vick, an experienced and useful local preacher. 
James Griffing and Randall Gibson had in the mean- 
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time been licensed to preach, and were actively filling 
their appointments, mostly within the bounds of the 
Claiborne Circuit. James Griffing did his work with 
great deliberation, but did it acceptably and success- 
fully. He guarded the doctrines and discipline of his 
Church with jealous care, and the beauty and un- 
broken consistency of his Christian and ministerial 
character added greatly to the weight of his pulpit la- 
bors. Randall Gibson belonged to the elevated ranks 
of society. In his personal appearance, social quali- 
ties, and agreeable manners he was not unlike his 
lately deceased cousin, Rev. Tobias Gibson. It seemed 
to be perfectly natural with him to be and always to 
speak and act as a gentleman of the highest style. 
He aspired to a high grade of personal piety, and was 
active in all the duties of a local preacher. 

While the expanding talents and active labors of 
these two licentiates presented a new phase in Missis- 
sippi Methodism, several other young men, by their 
zeal, activity, and usefulness in the subordinate offices 
of the Church, indicated that others, before the lapse 
of many years, would also enter the ministry. Prom- 
inent among the cases that were being developed into 
future usefulness was that of a young man at Spring 
Hill, by the name of John C. Johnson, He was the 
son of Jonathan and Rachel Jolnson, and was born 
in Pennsylvania, on the 19th of August, 1782. His 
father died when he was four years old, and in his 
eighth year his widowed mother moved with her fam- 
ily of young children into the State of Kentucky. Such 
was the necessity for procuring wild game for the sus- 
tenance of her family, and especially for protecting 
them from the thieving and murderous savages, that 
Mrs. Johnson became very expert in the use of the 
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rifle. We have heard Mr. Johnson say repeatedly that 
often in his boyhood his mother, after putting her 
children to bed and barring the doors, would take her 
rifle and lie down by an opening between the logs 
of her cabin, and there resolutely keep guard over 
her family all night; and that such was her dexterity 
and accuracy with her trusty rifle that she generally 
brought to the ground the object of her aim. 

On the 20th day of July, 1800, young Johnson was 
converted, and, as repeatedly detailed to the writer by 
himself, his conversion was brought about on this wise: 
The great revival of 1800, under the leadership of the 
Presbyterians and Methodists, was rapidly sweeping 
over Kentucky. By attending the revival meetings, 
this youth of eighteen was brought under sober reflec- 
tion on the subject of his personal salvation; but he 
felt a very great aversion to those extraordinary at- 
tendants of the revival called the jerks and the fall- 
ing exercise, and determined at all hazards to avoid 
any thing of the sort in his own case. One day he at- 
tended preaching in a small house with an end door 
opposite the pulpit. Under the sermon an extraordi- 
nary influence came down on the congregation, and 
saint and sinner began to fall helpless in every part of 
the house. Strange and unprecedented feelings began 
to creep all over young Johnson. He determined to re- 
treat rather than risk a conflict with such feelings amid 
such a scene as that. Uprising from his seat, he hast- 
ened to the door, and with a leap cleared the steps and 
ran a short distance into an adjoining orchard, when 
he measured his whcle length on the ground. He was 
perfectly in his senses, and knew what had happened, 
but his locomotive powers utterly refused to obey his 
will, and he found himself as helpless as an infant. 
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In a short time the well-practiced revival scouts be- 
gan to look round for the slain of the Lord, and soon 
came on Johnson. His heart was still rebellious, and 
at first he tried to conceal his real situation from them, 
requesting them to go away and let him take care of 
himself, adding that he could get up when he wished. 
But these experienced veterans in the wars of the Lord 
knew better than to retire and leave the poor helpless 
sinner to himself. They must sing and pray and suit- 
ably counsel and exhort the prostrate rebel against 
God and his own immortal interests. Johnson’s heart 
yielded, and he acknowledged himself a pledged seeker 
of salvation. The spell went off, and he arose and 
went home with an oppressive load of sin and guilt 
upon his soul. He gave himself up to seeking the 
forgiveness of his sins, and soon after, while engaged 
in secret prayer at the root of a tree, he was happily 
born of the Spirit. He united with the Presbyterian 
Church, and while warm in his first love, his mind was 
filled with the thought that he ought to preach the 
gospel; butso far as entering the ministry in the Pres- 
byterian Church was concerned, he looked upon it as 
an utter impossibility. Having been brought up on 
the frontiers at a time when parents thought more of 
protecting their children from the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife of the lurking savage than sending them to 
school, he was almost without even a rudimental educa- 
tion; nor did he see any means by which he could pos- 
sibly become qualified for the ministry of the Church 
he had entered. After having suffered much snxiety 
about the matter of preaching, he determined, in or- 
der to evade all future trouble or care about it, to leave 
Kentucky and come as an adventurer to the far-famed 
Natchez Country. Soon after he attained the age of 
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majority he carried out his purpose. The spirit of 
the Lord began to withdraw from him, so that by the 
time he reached Natchez, he concluded not to renew 
his Church relations, or even make any profession of 
religion. As a matter of course he fell from grace, 
and soon became outwardly wicked, and for a while 
John ©. Johnson was known about Selsertown and 
Greenville as a wild and godless young man. He was 
able-bodied and industrious, and was much engaged 
in mechanical work. In 1805 something had drawn 
him into the neighborhood of Spring Hill, where he 
was re-awakened, renewed in grace, and brought into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church through the instru- 
mentality of Rey. Newet Vick, who had lately settled 
in that vicinity. Thomas Owens, sr.. and the Bald- 
ridges put the harness forthwith on young Johnson, 
and led him into active service in the prayer and class- 
meetings. He was now triumphant in his religious 
enjoyments, and such was his zeal and force of char- 
acter that he was soon appointed class-leader, which 
office he held for many years; and such was his faith- 
fulness, and the power that attended his private ap- 
peals and public exhortations, that he was the means 
of adding many souls to the Lord. We have often 
heard him say that he seemed to be more useful as 
a class-leader and exhorter than he was as a local 
preacher. In the meantime he was married to Miss 
Deborah Spence Baldridge, who, in 1808, in company 
with John J. Robertson and Thomas Owens, jr., also 
joined the Church at Spring Hill. Mrs. Johnson yet 
lives at the age of eighty-five (1873), and Robertson 
and Owens both became preachers, and will hereafter 
be mentioned. 

John C. Johnson was licensed to preach in 1812, 
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and as a local preacher, and an occasional substitute 
for a disabled or absent traveling preacher, he did 
effective service. His literary education was very 
limited when he was licensed to preach, but he betook 
himself in earnest to reading the standard works of 
the Church—often, after a hard day’s work, reading 
late at night by a pine torch-light: he became a “work- 
man that needed not to be ashamed.” In preaching, 
his articulation was distinct, his voice full and heavy, 
and his manner very earnest. Hisservices as a local 
preacher were in great demand, and the better peo- 
ple became acquainted with him the more they con- 
fided in his “honesty and godly sincerity” as a Chris- 
tian and faithful minister. He made no compromise 
with sin in any of its forms, or in any of its high 
places. ¢ 

We will relate one incident, not only as character- 
istic of his faithfulness as a Christian and minister, 
but also as a law-abiding citizen. Major-General 
Thomas Hinds, avery popular and influential citizen, 
both as a civilian and military character, was the 
neighbor of Mr. Johnson. Gen. Hinds, though per- 
sonally irreligious, professed great respect for Chris- 
tianity—‘“ the religion of his country,” as he termed it. 
He and Mr. Johnson were members of the Masonic 
fraternity, and very much attached to each other, con- 
sidering the great divergence of their different roads 
through life. If Gen. Hinds had occasion to refer to 
a living exponent of “pure and undefiled religion,” he 
would point to his neighbor, John C. Johnson. One 
Sabbath Gen. Hinds permitted his wagoner, for some 
purpose, to drive his wagon into Fayette. Mr. John- 
son rode in at the same time to fill an appointment for 
preaching, and seeing the wagon on the street, in- 
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quired of the driver as to its ownership. ‘Gen. 
Hinds’s wagon, sir,” replied the driver. ‘Gen. Hinds’s 
wagon!” exclaimed Johnson with marked surprise. 
“Tell Gen. Hinds, when you go home, that I will send 
an officer for him early to-morrow morning to come in 
and account for this public violation of the laws of 
his country.” The negro delivered the message, and 
early next morning the General was on the streets of 
Fayette. Presently he saw Mr. Johnson approaching, 
and hastened to meet him. “Mr. Johnson,” exclaimed 
the General, “you are right, sir, and I am in the wrong! 
If Iam too careless in matters of religious faith, Lought 
to have more respect for the conventional usages of 
society, and especially for the laws of the land, which 
every good citizen ought to obey, than to let my team 
be unnecessarily employed on the Sabbath. If you 
will let me off this time, the like shall not occur 
again.” With this pledge the matter was dropped, 
without the least interruption in the current of their 
mutual friendship. 

Mr. Johnson had long desired to enter the itiner- 
ancy, that he might be wholly given up to the work of 
the ministry; but his limited means and rapidly in- 
creasing family, with the small and uncertain provis- 
ion made in those days for the traveling preachers, 
deterred him from it until the autumn of 1844. By 
this time his children were mostly grown, and he had 
acquired a competency for his family, and determined 
to devote the evening of his days to the work that lay 
nearest to his heart. Though now in the sixty-third 
year of his age, he was sound and vigorous in body 
and mind; and though the precedent was not a safe 
one, such was his personal popularity in connection 
with his known zeal and usefulness, he was admitted 
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into the Conference in elder’s orders, and at the end 
of two years was received into full connection. Ex- 
cept one year, he did effective work on various charges 
until September 3, 1851, on which day he was attacked 
with typhoid fever, and died on the 30th. From his 
attack he seemed to feel that his work on earth was 
about to end, and he entered into a close examination 
of his spiritual condition. Said he to one of his 
brethren: “I have taken my case into all the courts— 
the court of God’s holiness, his truth, his justice, 
and his love—and everywhere I meet with the cheer- 
ing response, ‘There is therefore now no condemna- 
tion to them which are in Christ Jesus.’” To the 
writer he said on one occasion: “I had the greatest 
travail of soul in the early part of my sickness I ever 
had. I thought I was on a road of pure, bright light. 
I commenced traveling at a rapid rate to see if I could 
ascertain where it led to. As I advanced it grew 
broader and brighter, but I never found the end of it. 
It is delightful to contemplate the glorious vision.” 
When he felt that he was dying, he had his wife, chil- 
dren, and servants called to his bedside, and after ex- 
horting them individually to meet him in heaven, bade 
them an affectionate farewell. He then embraced his 
wife, and said, “If the Lord will permit, I will be 
your guardian angel.” The last audible sentence he 
uttered was, “‘My home is in heaven.” He died in 
the sixty-ninth year of his ave, the fifty-second of his 
Christian experience, and thirty-ninth of his ministry. 

Mr. Johnson excelled as a fireside preacher. We 
know not that we have ever met his superior in this 
department of usefulness. On one hand there was no 
foolish, unclerical levity, and on the other no repul- 
sive austerity. To get him started in one of his hap- 
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py moods in the relation of his personal experience, 
and the leading incidents of his long Christian and 
ministerial life, exerted a controlling influence espe- 
cially over the juveniles of the family. Mr. Johnson 
has numerous descendants in the vicinity where he 
usually lived, most of whom are worthy members of 
the Church he so long loved. His son, Rev. William 
B. Johnson, from his youth up to the present writing, 
has done a large amount of service in the Church as 
class-leader, steward, exhorter, and local and traveling 
preacher. His venerable mother, at the age of eighty- 
tive, has a home of peace and plenty in his family. 
The most important event, perhaps, of the present 
year in its final results, was the reconnoissance and 
missionary labors of Elisha W. Bowman in New Or- 
leans and Opelousas. He went first to New Orleans, 
where he spent some time in what seemed to be a 
fruitless effort to gain a respectful hearing as a Prot- 
estant minister. New Orleans at this time contained 
about twelve thousand inhabitants, including all 
classes;- and such an amalgamation of all races of 
men, with all shades of complexion, perhaps could not 
be found elsewhere on the continent. The control- 
ling majority was of French and Spanish descent and 
language, and universally Roman Catholies or infidels. 
When Louisiana was retroceded to Spain in 1762, 
the Spaniards wers very anxious to have the rich delta 
on the margin of the Mississippi River settled with 
an agricultural population from the Balize to Natchez, 
and for this purpose offered every available induce- 
ment to adventurers of all classes to locate on the 
lands and engage in their cultivation. As a general 
rule, these early settlers were unmarried men; and 
there being but few white women near, they decoyed 
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the Indian women into a state of concubinage wher- 
ever they could. Hence the origin of that class of Cre- 
oles in New Orieans and Southern Louisiana with 
straight black hair, high foreheads, sharp noses, and 
thin lips. Many of these brunettes are handsomely 
formed, and have beautiful countenances. 

Another class of Creoles, in the same territory, 
originated in a cross between-the Spaniard and the Af- 
rican negress. In order to encourage the agricultur- 
ists on the coast, the Spaniards had three thousand 
African slaves imported into Louisiana and sold at a 
low rate to the small planters on the coast. All the 
available women of this large importation were re- 
duced to a state of concubinage by their owners, and 
hence that class of Creoles with wavy hair, low fore- 
heads, flat noses, and thick lips, with other physical 
characteristics of the African race. This large Cre- 
ole population, where they pretend to any religion at 
all, are nearly all—as they have always been—stub- 
born Papists by birth and education; hence the Prot- 
estant Churches, up to this date, have had but little 
success in gaining them over to a pure, unadulterated 
Christianity. Many of this mixed population make 
good neighbors and reliable citizens, and fill all the 
relations of life with usual propriety and fidelity; but 
in intellectuality and enterprise they are manifestly 
inferior to the unmixed white race. If some few of 
them have arisen to eminence intellectually, or in the 
acquisition of wealth, they have been exceptions to 
the ceneral rule; and even in these cases we are in- 
clined to credit their success to the predominance of 
white blood. 

The Anglo-Saxons who were found in New Orleans 
by Mr. Bowman were almost as inaccessible to him 
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as the French, Spaniards, and Creoles, except in Jan- 
guage. ‘They had gone there, not for the purpose of 
being religious, but for the single purpose of making 
fortunes, and then returning to the higher latitudes to 
enjoy them. By the common consent of all parties 
all sorts of secular business was pursued on the Sab- 
bath, but it was the day specially devoted to all kinds 
of worldly amusements and sensual pleasures. It 
was the appointed day for attending shows, theaters, 
masquerades, dancing parties, horse-races, military 
parades, ete. Mr. Bowman found it next to impossi- 
ble to get a suitable place where to lay his head, and 
~ equally difficult to persuade the professedly Protest- 
ant population to attend the preaching of the word, or 
to take any interest whatever in the object of his visit. 
As a gencral rule, when Church-members came to the 
city, they failed to renew or even let their Church re- 
lations be known, and were drawn into the giddy whirl 
of worldly amusements or sensual pleasures, made 
shipwreck of the faith and turned back to perdition. 
Mr. Bowman did his best, but soon felt that his labor 
was almost wholly unproductive. The soil upon which 
he sowed the seeds of gospel truth was so completely 
overrun with ineradicable errors and popular vices 
that no compensating harvest came in view, not even 
in the distant future. 

His appointment was to Opelousas, and to Opelousas 
he determined to go. Gathering up his little travel- 
ing equipage and remounting his horse, he made his 
way through the overflowed region with great diffi- 
culty and exposure, and in some instances with immi- 
nent danger, until he entered the prairies of the At- 
takapas Country. 

But New Orleans was not to be abandoned by the 
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Methodist itinerants. Mr. Bowman had no such pur- 
pose. He rather thought “the time of figs was not 
yet,’ and while waiting for some new providential 
opening in the city he had better appropriate his time 
and labors to some more promising field. With con- 
siderable variation in the verbiage, we have often heard 
a sort of prophetic anecdote in connection with Mr. 
Bowman’s departure from New Orleans. The writer 
received it from Rev. Wm. Winans, and presumes he 
has it correctly, as Dr. Winans was one of the early 
successors of Mr. Bowman in the city. When it was 
known that Mr. Bowman was about to leave, a citizen 
who was not favorable to the successful introduction 
of Methodism into the city remarked “that Mr. Bow- 
man was the first Methodist preacher to come there, 
and that he had met with so little encouragement that 
he was going away disheartened, and such would be 
his report to his brethren that none would ever suc- 
ceed him, and so they might congratulate themselves 
as being forever relieved from the declamations of 
these noisy enthusiasts.” A shrewd lawyer standing 
by, who had more knowledge of the Methodist itiner- 
ancy than the speaker, replied “that he need express 
no such satisfaction at the sudden departure of Mr. 
Bowman; that the Methodists had reconnoitered the 
city by an advanced scout, and now they would never 
give it up as long as their itinerants could get a cowhide 
for a bed to sleep on and sweet potatoes to eat.” He was 
a man of sense and forethought. The past and present 
status of Methodism in New Orleans confirms the truth 
of his assertion. Never, perhaps, in any civilized com- 
munity have the Methodists had to grapple with great- 
er and more formidable difficulties in establishing a 
well-ordered and respectable Church as in the city of 
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New Orleans. But by patient continuance in well- 
doing, under the special favor of God, they have long 
since taken rank with the first Protestant denomina- 
tions in the city. 

After writing the foregoing account of Mr. Bow- 
man in New Orleans and Opelousas, the author re- 
covered a copy of the following letter, which for the 
time being had got out of his sight, written by Mr. 
Bowman to Rev. Wm. Burke, then of Lexington, Ky., 
and dated January 29, 1806. This letter ought to be 
preserved in all coming time as the starting-point of 
our Church history in New Orleans and South-western 
Louisiana: 


Dear Brother:—These pages will inform you that I found a safe 
passage through a perilous wilderness to the city of Orleans. The 
city lies extremely low, the surface of the river being as high as the 
streets, and is kept out by a levee which is cast up immediately on 
the bank, and from its low situation it is as filthy as a hog-sty. As 
for the settlements of this country, there are none that are composed 
of Americans. From Baton Rouge, the Spanish garrison, which 
stands on the east bank of the Mississippi River, down two hundred 
miles, it is settled immediately on each bank of the river by French 
and Spaniards. The land is dry on each side about forty, and in 
some places fifty, rods wide, and then a cypress swamp extends each 
way to the lakes, and will never admit of any settlements until you 
cross the lakes to the east and west. 

When I reached the city I was disappointed in finding but few 
American people there, and a majority of that few may truly be 
called the beasts of men. There are a few families that are called 
respectable, and these are Episcopalians, and they have a preacher 
of their own, a Mr. Chase, from Baltimore. He arrived in this city 
about the time I left the Conference. 

Mr. Watson, the gentleman to whom I was recommended by Mr. 
Asbury, had left the city early in the fall, and had gone home to 
Philadelphia. I went to the Governor and told him my business 
to that place. He promised me protection, and told me I should 
have the capitol of the city to preach in, which he said should be 
at my service. My appointment was published for the next Lord’s 
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day, but in the interval I found that the parson and his people were 
not very well pleased. On Sunday, when I came to the capitol, I 
found the doors all locked, and the house inaccessible. I found a 
few drunken sailors and Frenchmen about the walks of the -house, 
and I preached to them in the open air. In the evening I heard 
that my Episcopalian brethren were at the bottom of all this. 

The next day I went to the Governor and Mayor of the city, and 
informed them how I had been treated. They then promised me to 
issue an order for the house to be opened and placed at my service. 
The next Sunday, when I came with my landlord and a few others, 
we found the doors again locked, and I again preached to ten or 
twelve persons in the open air. I went again to the officers, but 
got no satisfaction. In the evening, as I passed along the street, I 
heard them pouring out heavy curses on the Methodists, and saying, 
“ He is a Methodist: lock him out;” and they told me plainly I was 
not to have the privilege of the house. One of the officers told me 
that the Methodists were a dangerous people, and ought to be dis- 
couraged. I asked him what harm the Methodists had done. Ile 
said they were seeking an establishment. I told him it was an un- 
just censure. He got into a passion, and I left him. The next Sun- 
day I preached to a few straggling people in the open street. The 
Lord’s day is the day of general rant in this city: public balls are 
held, merchandise of every kind carried on, public sales, wagons 
running, and drums beating; and thus is the Sabbath spent. 

I sought in vain for a house to preach in. Several persons offered 
to rent me a house, but I had not money to rent a house. My ex- 
penses I found to be about two dollars a day for myself and horse, 
and my money pretty well spent. I tried to sell my horse, but 
could not get forty dollars for him. Thus I was in this‘difficult sit- 
uation, without a friend to advise me. I was three hundred miles 
from Brother Blackman, and could get no advice from him; and 
what to do I did not know. I could have no access to the people, 
and to go back to Natchez is to do nothing, as there was a sufficient 
supply of preachers for that part; and to leave my station without 
Mr. Asbury’s direction was like death to me, and to stay here I 
could do. nothing. But by inquiring, I heard of a settlement of 
American people about two hundred miles to the west and north- 
west. By getting a small boat and crossing the lakes I could reach 
the Opelousas Country ; and as I was left to think by myself, I 
thought this most advisable. I accordingly, on the 17th day of De- 
cember, 1805, shook off the dirt from my feet against this ungodly 
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city of Orleans, and resolved to try the watery waste and pathless 
desert. I traveled fifty miles up the Mississippi River, and crossed 
to a river that forces itself out of the Mississippi, and runs into the 
sea in a south-west direction, down which river I traveled fifty miles, 
and then turned a western course fifteen miles, through a cypress 
swamp to the lake. Here the mosquitoes like to have eaten up me 
and my horse. There are a few Spaniards living on this lake. I 
got two large canoes of them, and built a platform on them, on 
which I put my horse. I hired two of the Spaniards to go with 
me across the lakes, for which I paid them thirteen dollars and a 
half, and through the mercy of Gud I had a safe passage through 
four lakes and a large bay. Here I saw an old Spaniard boiling 
salt on a small island. I landed a little south of the mouth of the 
River O’Tash. Here a few Frenchmen are living at the mouth of 
this river, and a few American families are scattered along this bay 
and river, who came here in time of the American war, but not for any 
good deeds they had done. I have-now three dollars left, but God 
is as able to feed me two years on two dollars as he was to feed 
Elijah at the brook, or five thousand with a few loaves and fishes. 

I traveled up the west side of the River O’Tash eighty miles, The 
land is dry immediately on the banks of the river, and about twenty 
rods wide, with cypress extending to the sea-marsh. On the east 
side of it are lakes and swamps. Eighty miles up there is a large 
French settlement. A few families of Americans are scattered among 
them, but I could not find two families together. I then passed 
through a small tribe of Indians, and then crossed the Vermilion 
River, which runs into the sea in a south-west direction. Here I 
had a fine sea-breeze. The next day,I reached the Opelousas Coun- 
try, and the next I reached the Catholic church. I was surprised 
to see a pair of race-paths at the church door, 

Here I found a few Americans who were swearing with almost 
every breath; and when I reproved them for swearing, they told me 
that the priest swore as hard as they did. They said he would play 
cards and dance with them every Sunday evening after mass! And 
strange to tell, he keeps a race-horse!—in a word, practices every 
abomination. I told them plainly if they did not quit swearing 
they and their priest would go to hell together. 

About twenty miles from this place I found a settlement of Amer- 
ican people, who came to this country about the time of the Ameri- 
can war. They knew very little more about the nature of salvation 
than the untaught Indians. Some of them, after I had preached to 
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them, asked me what I meant by the fall of man, and when it was 
that he fell. Thus they are perishing for lack of knowledge, and 
are truly in a pitiable condition. I have to learn them to sing, and 
in fact do every thing that is like worshiping God. I find it also 
very difficult to get them to attend meetings, for if they come once 
they think they have done me a very great favor. About thirty 
miles from here I found another small settlement of English people, 
who were in as great a state of ignorance as the above; but I get as 
many of them together as I can, and preach Jesus Christ to them. 
O my God, have mercy on the souls of this people! 

1 find the people very much dissatisfied with the American Gov- 
ernment, and we have a constant talk of war. The Spaniards are 
fortifying themselves all round the coast, and three-fourths of the 
people hope they will get this country again. This I hope will 
never be the case. 

Three-fourths of the inhabitants of this country, I suppose, are 
French. And as to the country, it is entirely level, and I suppose 
three-fourths prairie. The people are rich in cattle. They have 
from one to two or three thousand head of cattle to the farmer; and, 
notwithstanding their large stocks, you might with ease carry on 
your back all that you could find in many of their houses. 

It is now the 29th day of January, 1806, and from the great 
quantity of rain that has fallen and the low situation of the country, 
it is almost everywhere in a flood of water. Every day that I travel 
I have to swim through creeks or swamps, and J am wet from my 
head to my feet, and some days from morning till night I am drip- 
ping with water. I tie all my plunder fast on my horse, and take 
him by the bridle and swim sometimes a hundred yards, and some- 
times farther. My horse’s legs are now skinned and rough to his 
hock joints, and I have the rheumatism in all my joints. But this 
is nothing. 

About eighty miles from here, I am informed, there is a consider- 
able settlement of American people; but I cannot get to them at 
this time, as the swamps are swimming for miles; but as soon as the 
waters fall I intend to’visit them. I have great difficulties in this 
country, as there are no laws to suppress vice of any kind, so that 
the Sabbath is spent in frolicking and gambling. 

I have now given you a faint idea of my travels, the country, and 
the people. Let me now tell you how it is with my soul. W hat I 
have suffered in body and mind my pen is not able to communicate 
to you. But this I can say: while my body is wet with water and 
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chilled with cold, my soul is filled with heavenly fire; and longs to 
be with Christ. And while these periods drop from my pen, my 
soul is ready to leave this earthly house, and fly to endless rest. 
Glory to God and the Lamb! I can say that I never enjoyed such 
a power and heaven of love as I have done for a few days past. I 
have not a wish but that the will of God may be done in me, 
through me, and by me. And I can now say with St. Paul, “I count 
not my life dear unto myself, so that I may savesome.” I feel my soul 
all alive to God, and filled with love to allthe human family. Jam 
now more than one thousand miles from you, and know not that I 
ever shall see you again, but I hope to meet you one day on the 
banks of Canaan, in the land of rest. Iam your affectionate brother 
in the bonds of a peaceful gospel, EvisHa W. BowMaAn. 
In the Opelousas Country Mr. Bowman had to in- 
quire his way wherever he went, introduce himself, 
tell his business, and ask the privilege of preaching. 
Some few gave him a cordial welcome, and were quite 
disposed to encourage his stay in the country; others 
treated him with cold neglect, and some seemed dis- 
posed to repulse him. The Anglo-American settle- 
ments were few and far between. His rides were 
long and often over trackless prairies of vast extent, 
where he had to travel by a given course until he 
came in sight of some specified landmark, such as a 
point of timber, or perhaps a solitary tree resting on 
the distant horizon. If the day became cloudy, so 
that he could not travel by the sun, or foggy, so that 
he could not see his landmarks, he was in constant 
danger of getting lost. Bridges and ferries over the 
bayous and lagoons were almost unknown. The fare 
was plain and the lodging often uncomfortable. Some 
of the French families were in possession of consid- 
erable property, and were good livers, but were gener- 
ally enough under the influence of the priesthood to 
keep them from extending any patronage to Protest- 
ant ministers. The French and Spanish peasantry 
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were generally an ignorant, indolent, unprogressive 
class of people, whose highest ambition seemed to be 
to have an inferior cabin with a mud chimney and 
puncheon floor, a stock of cattle, mustangs, and hogs, 
with plenty of wild game in reach to supply their 
daily wants. They were all Catholics, and yet knew 
dut little about Catholicism or any form of religion. 

The cultivated mind, polished manners, and supe- 
rior pulpit abilities of Mr. Bowman would have passed 
him currently in the best society; but he was willing 
to forego all the comforts and advantages of the old 
pastoral charges that he might at least open the way 
for the successful preaching of the gospel of the grace 
of God to these wandering and lost sinners, who were 
here hanging on the very outskirts of civilization. 
He ranged more or less over all the country between 
the Vermilion Bay and Catahoula. He preached al- 
most exclusively in private dwellings, there being no 
other houses for his occupancy. As the statistical re- 
sult of his labors he collected seventeen white mem- 
bers. 

We have at present nothing very special to notice in 
connection with the three circuits east of the Missis- 
sippi River, except that the preachers were active and 
acceptable, and encouragingly successful. Mr. Black- 
man did not confine his labors to quarterly-meeting 
occasions, but traveled and preached through his dis- 
trict generally, and administered the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. The net increase of members in these 
three circuits over last year was 134 white and 20 
colored members, making in all—including the 17 in 
Opelousas—an aggregate of 283 white and 92 colored 
members. 


CHAPTER IX. 
1807. 


THE Western Con.erence for this ecclesiastical year 
was appointed to meet September 15, 1806, on Noli- 
chucky, at Ebenezer Church, Greene County, in East 
Tennessee, but from some cause unknown to the writer 
the session did not open until the 20th. Bishop As- 
bury was present, and says in his Journal that some 
of the preachers were in such need of the necessaries 
of life that he parted with “his watch, his coat, and 
his shirt,” to assist in relieving them. We presume 
that neither Barnes, Cloud, nor Lasley, from Missis- 
sippi, was present at the Conference, as they were all 
deacons-elect, but were not ordained at this time. We 
do not know that either Pattison or Bowman accom- 
panied Mr. Blackman to Conference, but presume he 
had at least one of them for his traveling companion. 
The others voluntarily relinquished all the pleasures 
and advantages of attending the Annual Conference 
not merely to save the expenses in time and money 
of such a long and wearisome- journey, but mainly 
that they might remain with their pastoral charges to 
serve and watch over them. 

Mr. Blackman fully represented the condition and 
wants of the work in the Mississippi District. He 
recommended that the division of the work as made 
last year be continued, and that Opelousas also re- 
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the membership at St. Albans, on Big Black River, 
consisting of the Griffings and their families, had re- 
moved to the Prairie Jefferson, in what was then the 
extensive Parish of Washita, in North-eastern Lou- 
isiana, and they had expressed their anxiety to Mr. 
Blackman to have a preacher sent to their parish. 
There were other American settlements at various 
points in the parish, particularly in Prairie Mer 
Rouge, on the Island de Seard, at the post of Wash- 
ita, and in the pine hills west of the Washita River— 
enough for a large circuit in territory, if not in popu- 
lation. Mr. Blackman favored the establishment of a 
new circuit, to be calied Washita (originally spelled 
Ouachita—in the General Minutes, Ochitta), and up- 
on his recommendation Elisha W. Bowman was ap- 
pointed in charge. Unless Moses Floyd, who was 
making arrangements about this time to settle in 
Prairie Jefferson, had preached an occasional sermon 
in Washita, Mr. Bowman was doubtless the pioneer 
missionary in North Louisiana, except the transient 
visit of Mr. Blackman in September, 1806, as found in 
his narrative. The Mississippi preachers were all re- 
appointed. Those east of the Mississippi River were 
all transposed, with the addition of John Tarver as 
junior preacher on Claiborne Circuit with Nathan 
Barnes. Caleb W. Cloud was sent to Natchez, and 
Wm. Pattison to Wilkinson, though the General Min- 
utes say otherwise. Thomas Lasley was appointed to 
the Opelousas Circuit this year, and Elisha W. Bow- 
man to Washita. John Tarver was admitted at this 
Conference, and seems only to have traveled this year. 
As the Conference was held in the north-eastern cor- 
ner of East Tennessee, Mr. Blackman may have taken 
the Government road laid off from Natchez by way of 
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the Tombigbee and Tellico Rivers through the Chero- 
kee Nation to Knoxville, as this would have been his 
nearest route, and was now being considerably tray- 
eled; but of this we have no certain information: we 
only know that with his corps of preachers he was 
early at his work in the two Territories. 

We do not know what arrangements were made for 
the supply of New Orleans—perhaps nothing more 
than an occasional visit from Mr. Blackman. 

Rev. Jacob Young, who succeeded Mr. Blackman 
on the Mississippi District, says of him in his “Au- 
tobiography,” that “he went into West Florida, and 
often visited New Orleans.” We have no evidence, 
however, of any immediate results of his visits. New 
Orleans was decidedly a hard place, as were all the old 
French and Spanish towns in Louisiana and the Flor- 
idas. Elisha W. Bowman bade adieu to his fellow- 
laborers east of the Mississippi River, and after cross- 
ing that majestic stream—we presume at Natchez— 
solitary and alone made his way through Sicily Island 
to the Washita River, and ascended by the usual trail 
to the post of Washita. This post being selected for 
the parish site, the name was superseded by that of 
Monroe, which it still bears, and is now quite a rising 
city on the east bank of the Washita, the most beau- 
tiful river in Louisiana. This was no doubt a varie- 
gated-looking country to Mr. Bowman. First came 
the beautiful Lake of Concordia, with its shoals of 
fish, lounging alligators, and flocks of wild fowl; then 
dense canebrakes; next the open swamp with water- 
marks on the trees twenty or more feet above his head; 
then the bridgeless lagoons and bayous with half- 
floating bottoms of bottomless mud; small rivers and 
fordless creeks without ferries, with here and there a 
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beautiful prairie as well defined by the surrounding 
forests as a well-ordered cotton or sugar plantation at 
a later period. “It takes a very enterprising man to 
travel a circuit,’ once said a local preacher, who had 
been itinerating for an absent minister for a short 
time. And it certainly took a man of no little enter- 
prise and tireless perseverance to hunt up and travel 
such a circuit as was Mr. Bowman’s in 1807. Mr. 
Bowman no doubt soon acquired a knowledge of the 
usual methods of overcoming the natural hinder- 
ances in his way of travel. When having to pass 
through an overflow of moderate depth for a mile or 
two, he would reverse his stirrups so as to elevate the 
feet nearly to a leyel with the pommel of his saddle; 
then taking his saddle-bags across his shoulder, pro- 
ceed on his journey, following the road by observing 
the blazes on the trees on either hand. Coming to the 
smaller bayous, he would turn his horse in to wallow 
through the mud and water as best he could, while he 
walked a log with saddle and saddle-bags on his shoul- 
der. Encountering the larger streams, he would draw 
a few old logs to the water’s edge, fasten them to- 
gether with a grape-vine, and having launched them, 
would add a tier of reversed logs of sufficient height 
and buoyancy to keep him out of the water; then turn- 
ing his horse through with bridle earefully tucked up 
to prevent any entanglements with foot or limb, he 
would deposit himself and equipage in the center of 
his raft, and with a stick for a paddle he would soon 
reach the other shore, where, as a general rule, he 
would find his well-trained horse quietly picking grass, 
though sometimes “Charley” would scamper off and 
leaye his master to trudge several miles through the 
mud with his traveling equipage on his back. These 
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impromptu rafts were known by the name of “ Choctaw 
Log,” the early settlers having learned their construc- 
tion and utility from roving bands of Choctaw hunters. 

“Why, bless the Lord, here is Brother Bowman!” 
exclaimed Aunt Hannah Griffing, as he rode up to her 
cabin in the Prairie Jefferson. ‘How in the world 
did you get across the Bonnida?” “Ferried myself 
over on a ‘Choctaw Log’ of my own construction, 
Sister Griffing,” replied Bowman with a smile. This 
answer explained the whole process. There were nu- 
merous families of French peasantry settled on the 
larger bayous and on the Washita River in the vicinity 
of the post, but they were generally very poor and un- 
lettered; and speaking a foreign language, and being 
Roman Catholics by inheritance, Mr. Bowman could 
do but little among them. They, however, were hos- 
pitable to strangers according to their ability; would 
come to meeting, and sometimes would get a Protest- 
ant preacher to officiate at their funerals. The Amer- 
ican population was of a better class than many who 
settled at an earlier date in the Red River and Attak- 
apas portions of the Territory. We never heard of a 
preacher being mobbed, or threatened, or even rudely 
insulted in the Washita Country. They were gener- 
ally looked upon as important characters, spending 
their time and labors for the good of the country, 
and were treated with great deference and respect, 
and afforded every available facility for learning the 
paths from one neighborhood to another, and for cross- 
ing the streams and inundated lowlands, which for 
miles were annually covered with water. The itiner- 
ant ministers generally had free access to all the first- 
class families in the country, where they were very 
hospitably entertained 
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Mr. Bowman was not without something to amuse 
himself and break the monotony of his long and solitary 
rides between the distant settlements. Water-fowl of 
every plumage belonging to the climate, and fish of 
various sorts and sizes, were everywhere seen swim- 
ming and sporting in the clear streams and small 
lakes; a dray-load of turtles mounted on logs could 
often be taken in at one view; alligators—the Ameri- 
can crocodile—of all sizes and in great numbers, were 
often seen floating with eyes and nose above the sur- 
face, or on the shore basking in the sun; in the yet 
unbroken forests and prairies were seen herds of deer 
feeding on the grass or gracefully bounding away at 
pleasure.” Sometimes the traveler would suddenly 
meet in his path a bear, panther, wolf, catamount, or 
smaller vermin; they generally parted company as 
suddenly as they had met, with no harm done beyond a 
mutual fright. But why has this amiable and gifted 
young man left country, home, and kindred, and pros- 
pective competency, if not wealth, to undergo the 
privations and surmount the difficulties necessarily 
incidental to traveling and preaching in such a coun- 
try as this? The whole matter is explained in the 
following stanza: 

The love of Christ doth him constrain 

To seek the wand’ring souls of men; 

With cries, entreaties, tears, to save, 

To snatch them from the gaping grave. 
He was in quest of lost souls, and when he was made 
the honored instrument in their salvation, he felt a 
joy and triumph unknown to the most successful 
worldly ambition. 

And now, for the sake of a matter-of-fact illustration, 
suppose we follow Mr. Bowman to a tew of the neigh- 
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borhoods in which he established preaching - places. 
We find him first at the post of Washita, where he 
introduces himself to the American citizens, makes 
known the object of his visit, and requests an oppor- 
tunity to preach to them. “Certainly, Mr. Bowman, 
we would like to have you preach in our little, unpre- 
tending village. We will get you a room, and with 
our families we will give you a respectful hearing. 
The gospel is a great civilizer, and, to say nothing of 
higher and more durable interests, on that account, at 
least, we ought to encourage it.” 

On Bayou de Seard, not far from the post, he found 
a very worthy citizen with a lovely family, by the 
name of George Hook, who encouraged and patron- 
ized preaching from its first introduction. His house 
was a noted stopping-place for the itinerants, who al- 
ways met a cordial welcome from him and his family. 
Several of Mr. Hook’s family became, at a later period, 
members of the Church; among them was his daughter 
Elizabeth—now Mrs. Sterling—who was born there in 
1800, and who has always lived in the vicinity of the 
place of her nativity. She gave her heart to God in 
her youth, and for more than half a century has pur- 
sued with undeviating profession and practice the 
even tenor of her course heavenward. She is now in 
her seventy-fourth year, patiently waiting her trans- 
fer from the Church militant to the Church triumph- 
ant. Should this meet the eye of any minister who 
has filled that charge since the days of Elisha W. 
Bowman, he will know of whom we are writing, for 
her light has not been hid in a corner. 

At an early day Mr. Bowman visited a settlement 
on the upper end of Island de Seard, where several 
American families had settled on or near the Bayou 
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Bartholomew and Washita River. Prominent among 
them was the family of Judge McLaughlin. He was 
near the first, if not the first, Parish Judge of the 
Parish of Washita. He was not, and never became, 
a member of the Church himself, but he opened his 
house for the entertainment of the first and all sub- 
sequent ministers to the time of his death in 1826, and 
often referred to the fact that he was the first to en- 
courage the introduction of the gospel into his com- 
munity. His dwelling was a regular preaching-place 
perhaps for twenty years, and in it were held class- 
meetings, love-feasts, two-days’ and quarterly meet- 
ings. Mrs. McLaughlin, her two sisters—Misses Jane 
and Nancy Morrison—and, we believe, every member 
of Judge McLaughlin’s large family, ultimately be- 
came first-class members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, except himself. Most of his family died in 
early life, as has often been the case with families 
brought up in that humid atmosphere. 

We think Mr. Bowman did not succeed in organiz- 
ing a Society on the Island. He also visited and es- 
tablished preaching in Prairie Mer Rouge, where a 
good family of Baptist proclivities, by the name of 
Barlow, had lately settled: They were very cordial in 
their reception of the Methodist itinerants, and most 
of the younger members of the family ultimately be- 
came prominent members of our Church. 

But the place of the greatest attraction to Mr. Bow- 
man was the Griffing settlement in the Prairie Jeffer- 
son. Here were well-established members already to 
make one of Mr. Wesley’s original classes of “ about 
twelve persons.” Mr. Bowman felt at home among 
deeply experienced Christians. He had both men and 
women to help him sing, and pray, and shout the 

11 
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praises of God. They were settled in a beautiful and 
very fertile little prairie, isolated from all other com- 
munities, with no slave population, and all within 
sound of the “ meeting-horn,” which was the concerted 
signal for all to assemble at the house of Jeremiah 
Griffing for public worship. There seemed to be a 
holy atmosphere perpetually about this devout people. 
It was easy to sing, and pray, and preach, and get 
happy among them. The inhabitants of this lovely lit- 
tle prairie constituted the headquarters of Methodism 
in Washita for thirty years. For the great majority of 
all ages and classes to be in the Church was the rule—to 
be out of the Church was the exception. The prom- 
inent theory and personal experience among them was 
to “get religion and know you’ve got it.” Nothing 
short of this would pass current among the Jefferson- 
ians. “You are not safe without the witness of the 
Spirit—it is your privilege to have it—never allow 
yourself to stop short of it,” was constantly urged, 
and the Church in Prairie Jefferson generally con- 
sisted almost exclusively of truly converted persons. 

Mr. Bowman made a general reconnoissance in the 
pine hills west of the Washita River, and down south- 
ward, through Prairie Boeuff and Sicily Island, to the 
vicinity of Red River. 

The reader should constantly keep in view the char- 
acter, and sparseness of the population at that time all 
through the Territory of Louisiana. The population 
of foreign descent and language was almost whol- 
ly inaccessible to the Protestant preachers, and the 
American population so thinly settled that the visit 
of the preacher was often more like family than con- 
gregational worship. 

We have heard Mr. Lasley, who was this year on 
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the Opelousas Circuit, tell with thrilling interest a 
very narrow escape he made during this year, from a 
solitary lodgment, without food or fire, in the Red 
River swamp. He had crossed the river from the 
southern side, somewhere below Alexandria, and was 
making his way along a dim path to the first settle- 
ment on the highland. He had first to go a consid- 
erable distance through an open swamp, and then 
through a dense canebrake. He was belated, night 
was near, and, to make his prospect of getting through 
more gloomy, a dark cloud was coming up threatening 
him with a night of storm and rain. By the time he 
reached the canebrake, the darkness occasioned by the 
rising cloud and the night was so great that he could 
not find the entrance of the horss-path. While with 
great anxiety, bordering on horror, at the probability 
of having to lodge that dark and stormy night, with- 
out fire or any weapon of defense, in close proximity 
with panthers, wolves, and alligators, he was hasten- 
ing up and down the margin of the cane, looking for 
the entrance of the path, a deer suddenly jumped up 
and bounded away, giving his horse a terrible scare. 
The horse instantly wheeled and plunged head-first 
into the overlapping cane. By the time Mr. Lasley 
had reined him up and balanced himself in the sad- 
dle, to his great joy he found that he was in the path; 
and then giving his horse a loose rein, and using his 
hands to shield his eyes and face from the overhang- 
ing cane, he soon reached his destination in safety. 
Mr. Lasley always believed that God had something 
to do with that deer being there just at that moment 
to scare his horse. é 

There does not seem to have been any general ad- 
vance in the interests of the Church east of the Mis- 
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sissippi River this year. The members appear to have 
been steadfast, and there was a small increase in white, 
but a decrease of twenty-two in the colored member- 
ship. 

Perhaps the most important local matter that oc- 
curred this year was the well-ordered arrangement 
made for the erection of the first Methodist church- 
edifice in Natchez. The town of Natchez had been 
the source of persecution against the Protestants up 
to the time the Spanish Government was superseded 
by that of the United States. Here Protestants had 
been beaten, imprisoned, and peremptorily ordered to 
desist from all their forms of public worship, so 
that it was not.strange to see them enthusiastic 
in a return to their public worship as soon as they 
had protection from further molestation. All avail- 
able Protestant ministers in convenient reach were 
invited to preach in town, and special preparation 
made for their accommodation. But this excitement 
on the surface of society did not last long, and 
the people generally relapsed into cold indifference 
on the subject of religion, and Natchez became one of 
the hardest places to move in the Territory. Lorenzo 
Dow gave it as his opinion in 1803 that “there were 
not three Christians in the town, either white or black.” 
In 1804 he found it impossible to get the people out 
to hear preaching until he got their curiosity excited. 
Doubtless Tobias Gibson had occasionally preached 
there from his first landing at that post, in the spring 
of 1799, and his co-laborers and successors had done 
the same, but they seemed to have made little impres- 
sion to this date. 

As Natchez was the center of commerce and world- 
liness in the Territory, so it was also of irreligion and 
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every form of vice. “Natchez Under the Hill” was 
notorious for drinking, quarreling, fighting, gambling, 
and patronizing brothels of the lowest order. This 
was a place of resort for the lower and more vicious 
orders of society. Within two miles of Natchez 
proper was the celebrated St. Catherine race-course, 
with its usual concomitants of alluring and fashion- 
able vice, which was a place of resort for what were 
called the upper classes of society. In town they 
kept up a series of the usual amusements of town life 
which are so antipodal to a pure Christianity. The 
land in the vicinity was very fertile, and the agricult- 
urists were all astir to make fortunes; and in addition 
to all this, there was the old leaven of Roman Catho- 
lic opposition to the progress of an evangelical Prot- 
estant faith. But by the beginning of 1807, a number 
of citizens, both in and out of the Church, who were 
favorable to the permanent establishment of Method- 
ism in Natchez, had determined to build a suitable 
church. For this purpose a lot of ground, north of 
Main Street, on Fifth—now Union— Street, 50 feet 
front by 160 deep, was purchased of Wm. Barland for 
the sum of $150, and settled on a Board of Trustees, 
consisting of Rev. Newet Vick of Jefferson County, 
Dr. Philip Gorrell, David Latimore, Reuben Gibson, 
William Foster, Rev. Caleb W. Cloud, and Rev. Learner 
Blackman. The deed, which is still extant, is dated 
March 25, 1807. From the fact that two itinerant 
preachers, and one local preacher living twenty miles 
distant, had to be added in order to make a legal Board 
of Trustees, we see how difficult it was to constitute 
a legal board to hold our first Church property in 
Natchez. 

We have now before us an exact copy of the orig- 
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inal subscription paper, with a list of the subscribers’ 
names, with the amounts subscribed and paid, rang- 
ing from two to one hundred and fifty dollars. And 
here we must do the memory of Rev. Newet Vick, who 
was then in moderate circumstances with a large fam- 
ily, and lived twenty miles distant from Natchez, 
the justice to say that he was the only subscriber that 
came up to one hundred and fifty dollars. As his 
name heads the list, he probably thought, as he had 
to raise the tune, he ought to give it a high pitch, con- 
sidering the times, in order to make the music re- 
munerative. A number of the subscribers came up to 
one hundred, a large number to fifty, twenty-five, and 
so on, down as low as two dollars. The house was to 
cost something over $3,500, and was to be built of 
brick and neatly furnished and finished within and 
without. As the subscription list, when all was col- 
lected, was quite insufficient to pay for the building, no 
doubt such men as William Foster, Dr. William Lati- 
more, Dr. Philip Gorrell, Reuben Gibson, and many 
others, had to “foot the bill” by sundry additional 
amounts. The subscription paper credits William 
Foster with a cash advance of $767.95: whether this 
loan was ever all returned is very doubtful. From the 
scattered localities of the subscribers—several of 
whom lived as many as forty miles away from Natchez 
—we see that it took a persistent effort to raise the 
money to build this first Methodist church in that 
ancient town. From and after the building of this 
church, Methodism had a local habitation and a name 
in Natchez. This house answered all Church pur- 
poses until about 1823, when some one owning an 
adjoining lot made an excavation for the purpose of 
building a house so near the church that the bank 
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sloughed off and caused the wall of the church to fall. 
Another and more commodious house, however, was 
soon erected on the same lot, in which a large mem- 
bership, both of white and colored members, were 
gathered, aud which, in addition to a large lecture- 
room built in the rear, was used by both congrega- 
tions until the late war between the States, when it was 
sold to the African Methodist Episcopal Church for 
$9,000. The building was burned, and one-third of 
the debt was given to the purchasers—the white con- 
gregation intending to. build a new church-edifice in a 
more desirable locality, according to the present archi- 
tectural style of church-building in cities; and at this 
date (1873) they have progressed so far as to have the 
occupancy of the basement for all Church purposes. 

It seems almost impossible to ascertain who were 
the first members of our Church in the city of Natchez, 
and who formed the original nucleus around which a 
large membership, both white and colored, were ulti- 
mately gathered.. That there were a few members 
there at an early date is not doubted; that there was 
regular preaching —sometimes at long intervals, no 
doubt—from the completion of the first church-build- 
ing is also a known fact; but for many years the city 
of Natchez was included in the Natchez Circuit, and 
no separate statistical report, showing the number of 
members in the city, wasrendered. In 1811 the neigh- 
boring towns of Natchez and Washington were de- 
tached from the old Natchez Circuit and made a sep- 
arate pastoral charge, with Isaac Quinn, pastor; but, 
for some reason now unknown, the plan did not succeed 
satisfactorily, and these towns were again united with 
the circuit. In 1815 the same experiment was tried 
again with these two considerable towns, with Roswell 
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Valentine, preacher in charge; but they were returned 
to the circuit at the end of the year, which arrange- 
ment continued until 1823, when they were again de- 
tached and put in charge of Rev. John C. Burruss; 
and it was not until 1826 that Natchez city was made 
a separate and self-sustaining pastoral charge, with 
Rev. Peyton S. Graves as its first pastor. Methodism 
seems to have struggled hard for an existence in the 
city of Natchez until about 1818, when it became 
more vigorous and influential as a Protestant denom- 
ination. Natchez having been so long connected with 
a large circuit, the preachers could spend but little 
time in the city, and consequently labored under many 
disadvantages. On account of their long and repeated 
absence from the city, the preachers could not attend 
to the training of those who were awakened under 
their preaching, and consequently many of them were 
led into other Communions. At the proper time we 
shall have something to say about the representative 
members of the first and second generations of Meth- 
odists in Natchez. 

The little bands of Methodists which had now been 
gathered in the two Territories were called to endure 
a very severe privation at the end of this ecclesiasti- 
cal year. It is a usage in Methodist itinerancy, which 
has all the authority of common law, not to require an 
itinerant preacher to spend more than from one to three 
years on a laborious and isolated outpost, especially if 
the climate is believed to be unhealthy. This sensible 
and equitable usage was brought to bear at the end 
of this year in favor of all the Mississippi preachers. 
Blackman and Barnes had been here three years, and 
Pattison, Bowman, Cloud, and Lasley two years each. 
Equality among brethren required that they should 
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now be permitted to return to their itinerant homes 
nearer the central portions of the great Western Con- 
ference. The people were very reluctant to give them 
up, while they admitted the justice of their transfer 
nearer to the homes of their youth, and into higher 
and more healthy latitudes. They felt grateful for 
their long and faithful services, bade them farewell 
with many tears, kuowing they should see their faces 
no more in the flesh, and followed them with their 
blessings and prayers. 

Whule the preachers deeply sympathized with the 
flocks they were leaving, and gave them many words 
of exhortation and comfort, and offered up many 
prayers for their protection and religious prosperity 
through life, they were nevertheless thrilled with joy 
at the thought of going once more to their own coun- 
try, and home, and relatives. So far as we know, not 
one of this company ever returned to Mississippi in 
the pastoral relation. When Mr. Lasley was local, and 
quite advanced in years, he visited Mississippi twice 
on secular business, and while here greatly delighted 
and edified the few old acquaintances he found with 
his powerful sermons and enrapturing songs. “ He is 
just as full of the holy fire,” said they, “as when he 
was our preacher thirty-six years ago.” The writer 
very gratefully remembers a short visit he received at 
his humble dwelling about 1842 from this man “full 
of faith and the Holy Ghost.” Mrs. Jones was quite 
ill, of which we informed him on his arrival. ‘ Then,” 
said he, “in obedience to the holy Scriptures, let us 
unite in prayer to the Author and Preserver of life 
and health for her recovery.” And O what a prayer 
that was! What uuction, what: pathos, what power 
with God, what taking hold of the great and precious 
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promises, as he pleaded for the immediate recovery 
of his aftlicted sister in Christ! When we arose from 
our knees he turned to the writer and said, “ Broth- 
er Jones, your wife will soon be well.” How did he 
know that? Because he was conscious of having 
prayed “the prayer of faith,” and he knew that God 
was graciously pledged to answer it. According to 
his faith so it was. 

The statistics showed at the close of this year 335 
white and 80 colored members—making an increase 
over the preceding year of 52 white members, and a 
decrease of 12 colored members. 


SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER IX. 

{Autobiographical Narrative of Rey, LEARNER BuackMay’s Itin- 

erancy in the Territorics of Mississippi and Louisiana from No- 

vember, 1804, to January, 1808.] 
Lona after we had written the preceding chapter, 
we had the good fortune to obtain from Mrs. Susan 
P. H. Drake, widow of the late Rev. Benjamin M. 
Drake, D.D., of the Mississippi Conference, the orig- 
inal manuscript narrative of Rey. Learner Blackman’s 
travels in Mississippi and Louisiana during the whole 
of his missionary labors in the two Territories. As 
our History would be incomplete without it, we at once 
determined to insert it as a supplement to the chap- 
ter which closes the record of his labors in the South- 
west. As far back as 1884 Dr. Drake had conceived 
the purpose of writing for publication reminiscences 
of early Methodism in our original Conference territo- 
ry, and was known to be collecting materials for that 
purpose. His very active and laborious life in the itin- 
erancy after that prevented the accomplishment of 
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his design. When the task of writing this History 
was assigned us by our Conference, we applied to Mrs. 
Drake to give us the use of any thing valuable to our 
History that she might find among the papers of her 
husband, and, after a delay of two years, she fortun- 
ately found the following very interesting—and we 
might add, apostolic—narrative. We presume Dr. 
Drake obtained it directly from the family of Mr. 
Blackman. Weshall give it just as we find it written, 
except in a few instances correcting his chirography 
and supplying what is obviously deficient. We have 
no doubt of the genuineness of the manuscript, the 
evidences of which are fully convincing. 

As we have heretofore stated, Mr. Blackman and 
Nathan Barnes were appointed by William McKen- 
dree, President pro tem. of the Western Conference, 
held at Mt. Gerizim, Harrison County, Ky., October 
2, 1804, to the Mississippi Territory. Their journey 
to the Territory, in company with Lorenzo Dow, we 
have narrated. Mr. Blackman commences where he 
first entered his assigned field of labor: 

Many circumstances conspired to discourage myself and colleague. 
Brother Gibson was dead, Brother Harriman was sick, Brother Floyd 
had located, Societies were small. The loss of Tobias Gibson was 
very sensibly felt throughout the Territory. No man of our order 
had been so highly esteemed — probably none were so worthy of 
esteem. He was a man of good abilities, of unabating zeal and 
exemplary conduct-- perhaps none more so. He was the first 
preacher of our order in the Territory. He had an extensive con- 
nection by the name of Gibson in the Territory, which circum- 
stance contributed much to his success. Many of his relations 
joined the Methodist Church in a short time; some of them have 
‘since died, and we trust are safely landed in the kingdom, and 
some of them are yet living witnesses. of the Redeemer’s power to 
save. As it respects Tobias Gibson’s relation to the people of the 
Territory, it may be said, “A great man has fallen in Israel.” The 
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principal leader of the people called Methodists was dead, and 
many who had joined in Society under him were scattered. 

But discouraged as we were, we formed a four-weeks’ circuit as 
soon as we could, for in consequence of Brother Harriman’s afilic- 
tion there were no appointments published for us, We traveled and 
preached extensively in different parts of the Territory. I think 
our circuit, before the end of the year, took us eight or nine weeks 
to make a complete round. At the end of the first year we formed 
three circuits in the Mississippi Territory, calling the upper one 
Claiborne, the center one Natchez, and the lower one Wilkinson. I 
believe my faithful colleague, Nathan Barnes, and myself had more 
success the first year of our mission than we had the two succeeding 
years. We joined numbers in Society, many of whom professed to 
be converted, and formed several new Societies below the Homo- 
_ chitto. As it relates to my experience the first. year in the Terri- 
tory, it was a year of peace. I studied hard late and early—prayed 
[ think with vehemence for the salvation of the people of the Ter- 
‘itory. 

After my arrival in the Territory I soon found that more zeal was 
iecessary to plant and spread the gospel than to be instrumental in 
‘arrying on the work where the Church is well established. Ex- 
verience taught me that more grace was necessary to reconcile me 
o the hardships that were unavoidable in the Territory, and I 
prayed, and prayed mightily, to God for a deeper work in my heart 
and, blessed be the Lord, I had reason to believe that he did deepen 
his work of grace in my heart. I often had an overflowing peace 
and that perfect love that casteth out fear, but did not possess the 
abiding witness of perfect love continually. 

The Gibson connection were uniformly kind to the preachers, and 
the Newmans and Fosters, and many others in the Territory, re-: 
ceived us with great kindness; their names will long be precious to 
me. My life was sometimes endangered while crossing the deep 
waters in the Territory this year. About the first of January I 
crossed Big Bayou Pierre at the Grindstone Ford, where it swam 
my horse about four rods. My saddle-bags floated from under me, 
but lodged against some brush, so that I got them again, but my 
books were much damaged, I consider I made a very narrow and 
providential escape with my life. I was led to believe that Satan 
had much to do in trying to afflict, drown, or otherwise kill the 
preachers who came to the Territory. 

The people of this Territory are a mixed multitude from almost 
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every part of the United States. Many scape-gallowses settled in 
this Territory who were disaffected to our Government in time of 
the Revolutionary War, and many who had committed capital of- 
fenses took refuge here at an early period; but most of them had 
to leave the Territory when the Government of the United States 
superseded that of Spain. But the old settlers in the Mississippi 
Territory, who are respectable in many respects, are so rich they are 
above religion, and religion is above them. They live very luxuri- 
ously, fare sumptuously every day, and are clothed in purple and fine 
linen. I am awfully afraid many of them will never awake to a 
proper sense of their condition till they see scorching flames all 
around them burn. . 

The poor of this country are mostly very ignorant, so that it is 
difficult to make an impression on their minds about religion. The 
black people, who are very numorous, are mostly very wicked. The 
worst negroes in the Carolinas and Virginia are sent to Mississippi 
and sold for money. A few of the old inhabitants, who hold a me- 
diocrity in life, embrace religion and do honor to the cause in the 
Territory, while not many of the great, not many of the poorest 
class in society, not many of the black people, submit to religion. 
But toward the latter end of the year many new inhabitants from 
the Southern States settled on the waters of Amite River, Beaver, 
Comite, and Thompson’s Creeks, who were more accessible and 
friendly-disposed toward religion. But it was difficult to. do much 
or even to travel among them in consequence of the scarcity of pro- 
visions. Many had not been settled long enough to make any corn 
when we first visited them. Their cabins were small and smoky, 
with many other inconveniences that none but itinerants know much. 
about. But, to the credit of that people be it spoken, though their 
household affairs had. been deranged. by a move of seven or eight 
hundred miles, they seemed glad to see the preachers and. accommo- 
date them as well as their circumstances would admit. Some few 
among the new settlers were religious, and were instrumental in 
many respects in making way for the gospel of the Redeemer. 

When I volunteered: for the Mississippi Territory I expected to 
return to the States at the end of the first year, but such were the 
calls for preaching at the.end of the year that we determined to 
stay a second year, - A small district was formed the second year— 
1806—called the Mississippi District, of which I was appointed in 
charge as presiding elder. There were three circuits on the east 
side of the Mississippi River called Wilkinson, Natchez, and Clai- 
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borne, and one on the west side called Opelousas, which was formed 
by Elisha W. Bowman, who had been appointed to New Orleans 
from Conference; but not finding access to the people, and meeting 
with no success, he left the city and went to the Opelousas, where 
he suffered much from hunger and want of accommodations, and 
was often wet by swimming himself and horse through the water in 
the large swamps about Red River, and sometimes in the bayous in 
the prairies. Few preachers have suffered as much in forming cir- 
cuits in the Western country. He had some success, and formed a 
Society in Opelousas. But the settlements were so scattering, and 
the people so vastly ignorant, and more than half of them French, 
and so abominably wicked, we could not do much, and our success 
was small. Some of the settlements were from forty to eighty or 
one hundred miles apart. In the month of August, 1806, I visited 
Opelousas, and met with Brother Bowman, and administered the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to the little Society he had formed. 
The flies and mosquitoes I suppose were never worse. It was diffi- 
cult to get one grain of corn for our horses in a whole week some- 
times. We had no way to keep our horses from starving but to 
hopple them in the prairie grass. 

From Opelousas I rode with Brother Bowman near one hundred 
and seventy miles to the Catahoula settlement, and from thence 
proceeded up as far as the settlement on Washita River, about one 
hundred and thirty or forty miles from the Catahoula settlement. 
This journey I went by myself. It was then a solid wilderness for 
near one hundred miles. I started early on Monday morning, about 
the first of September, rode about fifty miles and stopped some time 
after night set in. The reason I rode+so late I wanted to get some 
water. The weather was very hot and I was very thirsty, but I had 
to stop without water. I was provided with fire-works, and kindled 
up a fire as soon as I could. I had been stopped only a few minutes 
before I felt sick. Something like cholera-morbus came on me sud- 
denly, but only lasted a short time. How indescribably solitarv I 
felt for a little while in the wild woods, sick, by myself! But the 
Lord preserved me. Tuesday morning I started some time before 
daylight and came to water after riding three or four miles. About 
11 o’clock A.m. I passed by a settlement on the Washita River, near 
where I crossed it. They were French people, and I was very much 
difficulted to get direction on the way to the Washita Post. The 
road was very bad, and from that settlement it was called twenty- 
four miles to the post. I started, and got bewildered in the swamp 
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I suppose for an hour, and then had to return to the settlement and 
hire a young Frenchman te ride with me about a mile to put me in 
the right way. That night I reached the post, which was called 
about orie hundred miles from where I started on Monday morning. 
About sundown Tuesday evening I met a negro man who could talk 
English, and who told me of a tavern about four miles above the 
post, which was kept by an American. I rode on as fast as I could 
and reached the tavern after dark. I saw a number of horses hitched 
near the house. I asked for quarters and something to eat, as I had 
eaten but little during the past day. Behold! when 1 came to in- 
quire, the company had met for a ball in Mr. George Hook’s new 
house, about thirty or forty yards from his old house, where he kept 
his tavern preparations. I was asked in a little time by a Mr. Hen- 
derson whether I would not walk up to the ball-room. I told him 
no; for, in the first place, I was very tired; and in the second place, 
for more than nine years I had considered such things the foolish- 
ness of folly. Ina little time a young man came in and called me 
by name, who had known me when I traveled Licking Circuit in 
Kentucky. Word soon passed that there was a preacher in the 
house. However, they let me alone, and I let them alone and went 
to bed as soon as possible. If it had been in a country where I was 
known, and where the people had been taught religion, I think I 
would have gone in and tried to break up the ball by praying and 
exhorting among them. But in a country where some had grown 
up to be men and women and never had seen or heard a minister, 
except a Roman priest, I thought it would not be pradent break 
in upon them in that way. I rested pretty well until a late hour in 
the night, when a general row broke out among the party in the 
ball-room, and such awful swearing my ears never heard before! 
The very woods seemed to re-echo with horrid blasphemies! 
Wednesday I proceeded on up to Col. Morehouse’s settlement in 
Prairie Mer Rouge, after having left an appointment to preach on 
the Bayou de Seard on my return. I preached at Col. Morehouse’s, 
and was well received and kindly treated by him, though some said 
he was a bad man. I then went about fifteen or twenty miles below 
him to Judge McLaughlin’s, who lived on Bayou Bartholomew, on 
the head of the Bayou de Seard Island, where I also preached. The 
Judge, I thought, was rather vain and haughty, but he and his fam- 
ily were kind, and the word preached seemed to have some good ef- 
fect. But the people were vastly ignorant of God and the things 
of God. On the Sunday following, as I returned, I preached near 
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where the ball was held as I went up. Nearly all the settlement 
came out to hear me preach at Mr. Gleeson’s, where I tried to teach 
them the way of life from “‘God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life”’ A portion of my congregation had 
never heard a sermon before. 

On Monday morning I started and rode I suppose about fifty 
miles, and stopped to camp in the piney woods. There had been 
some rain, and every thing was so damp that, though I tried and 
tried, I could make no fire. This was a lonesome night, and the 
sand-flies were so bad I slept but little. They bit me and poisoned 
my hands and face at such a rate that I looked next morning much 
as I did when I was broken out with the measles. Tuesday night I 
reached the settlement of Catahoula, and felt thankful that I had 
escaped the wild beasts of the forest that are very numerous in the 
wilderness of Louisiana, such as wolves, bears, and panthers. 

The Sabbath following L attended a two-days’ meeting with Brother 
Bowman in Avoyelles settlement, at Mr. Baker’s, a kind man, but 
one of the greatest drunkards I ever knew. He has a fine family, 
and some of them are disposed to be religious. From thence I re- 
turned by the mouth of Red River to the Mississippi Territory. I 
had visited the Catahoula and Rapides settlements in the latter 
end of 1805, and thought my route an extremely perilous one, as I 
had to camp out in the Mississippi swamps going and returning, but 
then I had good company with me. But my trip into Louisiana in 
1805 will bear but little comparison with my travels there in 1806. 
Louisiana abounds with insects, Flies, gnats, and mosquitoes swarm 
by multiplied millions. The poor are mostly very poor and lazy, 
depending mainly for subsistence on their stocks of cattle, which 
grow very large and get very fat by the month of June. It is not 
uncommon for men in Louisiana to have from five hundred to a 
thousand head of cattle, and some as many as three or four thousand 
head; and it is supposed that two gentlemen living in that part have 
six or seven thousand head apiece. The prairie lands in the Ope- 
lousas region are too low to produce much of any thing but grass: 
on the Washita the lands are much better. But thousands and 
thousands of acres of the Louisiana lands are overflowed with 
water two or three months every year. But the surface is said 
to rise a little every year from the abundance of leaves which fall 
from the lofty forest trees and the sediment left by the overflowing 
water as it passes away. It was a matter of rejoicing that our labor 
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was not all in vain in the Louisinna Territory. Among those poor, 
scattered settlements some were brought to the knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and were ready to praise God that he ever 
sent the Methodist preachers among them. The thought of getting 
souls for our hire makes us willing to live and die in the harness, 
and the additional idea of being instrumental in planting the gospel 
in a new country that may flourish through future generations is a 
cause of great joy. But we cannot expect a considerable increase in 
the Louisiana Territory until a better class of inhabitants comes in. 

The Mississippi River—the great key that unlocks the way to all 
the western part of our vast empire—attracted my attention very 
much. It runs with great velocity, and has frequently changed its 
bed. Its banks often fall in for rods, and occasionally for an acre or 
two in a place, making a report like the firing of large cannon. The 
lands in the Mississippi Territory are very much broken by short 
hills, but near the great river are very fertile, and produce cotton and 
corn abundantly when properly cultivated and the season is favora- 
ble. The inhabitants, who are industrious, make property and get 
rich very fast. But great riches, from the commencement of the 
gospel dispensation, have stood much in the way of the progress of 
religion. “TIow hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God!” Few of this class, it is to be feared, will be saved 
in the Mississippi Territory. 

In the month of December, 1805, I had a violent attack of inflam- 
matory fever that confined me until some time in January, 1806, in 
the Jersey settlement, at the house of Mr. G. Swayze, where I suf- 
fered much for ten or twelve days. But the Lord preserved me and 
kept me alive. My soul enjoyed sweet peace and strong confidence 
in the Lord. Blessed be his name! it is as near to the kingdom 
of glory from the Territory as from any other part of the globe. I 
have now recorded a few of the most remarkable events of my life 
during the first two years of my mission in the two Territories. 

The third year of my travels through the Territories the Lord 
wrought graciously in some places, but our increase wassmall. The 
preachers were much afflicted, and as there were only two or three 
local preachers in the two Territories, in most places we had no one 
to keep up the appointments when the traveling preachers were sick. 
This is the worst country I think on the continent to get our travel- 
ing plan in successful operation. In the rich settiements they will 
not attend preaching unless it be on the Sabbath: then the settle- 
ments are so scattering, and the preachers so much afflicted! These 
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three circumstances are what mostly militate against our opera- 
tions. 

We had much difficulty in 1807, occasioned by the bad conduct of 
2% woman who came from the State of New York, by the name of 
Miller, the wife of Smith Miller. She and her husband were both 
Methodists. Such was her zeal, gifts, and manifestation of religious 
feeling in public exercises that she attracted the attention of the 
people as much as any preacher in the Territory where she was 
known. [But about two years after her arrival in the Territory, she 
shamefully apostatized from the faith, left her hushand and went off 
with a wicked man to the Spanish Country, but has since died and 
gone to eternity. This circumstance caused persecution to pour like 
a flood against the Methodists, and greatly impeded the progress of 
religion. As the Methodists believe in the possibility of falling 
from the highest attainments in religion in this life, it is not incon- 
sistent for them to say the woman had religion, but lost it. It could 
not be doubted that she had religion, and had manifested it in her 
spirit and conduct a number of years. In the State of New York 
she was known to many as a very flaming Christian. 

All the preachers who had been stationed with me in the Missis- 
sippi Territory returned in the latter part of 1807. Jacob Young 
was appointed to take my place on the district, but in consequence 
of some obligations I was under about a meeting-house in Natchez, 
I could not leave the Territory until the 18th of January, 1808. 
Notwithstanding I had suffered much in the two Territories in the 
course of three years and three months, I left them with reluctance. 
I had formed a very extensive acquaintance with the people, and the 
Lord had given me some souls for my hire. 

Having finished my work in Mississippi, we mounted our horses 
for the Wilderness, January 18, 1808, and, considering the season 
of the year, we had a comfortable journey until the last day we 
were in the Wilderness, That day it snowed nearly all day, and 
was very cold. We had to ride about forty miles by the time we 
got into the white settlement at Mr. Dobbins’s. I was as near be- 
ing frozen as I ever was in my life. The snow became near a 
foot deep, and the road having been softened by a recent rain, 
we could not walk to warm ourselves, and had to sit on our horses 
and bear the cold as best we could. We had been about ten days in 
the Wilderness, Our company was composed of six men. Three 


of us were Methodists, and the other three were civil gentlemen, 
but not professors of religion. 
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Here we may consider Mr. Blackman’s missionary 
labors in the two Territories finally ended, but there 
are six or eight pages more in the manuscript narra- 
tive which has so opportunely fallen into our hands, 
and as it is probably the only copy of this part of his 
Journal] in existence, we feel inclined to preserve it in 
its proper connection for the historians of our Church 
in Tennessee, as well as for the pleasure and edifica- 
tion of the general reader. It will doubtless be very 
interesting to all who sympathize with the self-denial 
and incessant toils of our early itinerant ministers: 


In two days more we reached Franklin. I staid two or three days 
with Major Murray; and then Brother Newman, who was going on 
to Pennsylvania, and myself started for the State of Ohio. I was 
going to New Jersey to visit my parents, and then to Baltimore 
to attend the General Conference in May. I rode through Ken- 
tucky to Ohio over extremely bad roads. I rested a few days with 
my brother-in-law, John Collins, on the Little Miami, in the State 
of Ohio, where I preached a few times, and started on to Phila- 
de!phia, where I met with many preachers who had assembled 
there at an Annual Conference in the month of March. I reached 
home—my father’s house—in the State of New Jersey, the first week 
in April, 1808. From the 18th of January to the Ist of April I 
had accomplished a journey of about sixteen hundred miles. I had 
been gone about six years from my father’s house. Several of my 
brothers and one of my sisters were small when I left home, but had 
grown quite out of my knowledge. If I had met them away from 
home I would not have known them from strangers. I was pleased 
to find many of my friends in the way to heaven, In my six years’ 
absence, I suppose I had traveled about thirty thousand miles. I 
had been afflicted at times, but perhaps I enjoyed more guod health 
than any other preacher of my age, labors, and travels. But the 
good Lord mercifully preserved me. In the six years that I was 
absent from my father’s family, ' passed through diversified scenes 
in my spiritual experience. I had many conflicts, experienced 
great manifestations of the Divine mercy, and at times felt a full 
sense of that “perfect love that casteth out fear,” even when all 
alone in the Mississippi swamp. About Christmas in 1806, I once 
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lodged in the Mississippi swamp all alone when the ground was so 
wet I could not find a dry place to liedown on. The owls kept up 
a hideous outery. I was much afraid of the panthers, as I could not 
have a spark of fire; but the Lord was with me, and preserved me 
from all harm. JI had been in perils often among wild beasts and 
heathen people, but hitherto the Lord had delivered and helped me 
in all my ways. To His name be glory, honor, dominion, aad power 
forever and forever! 

After being gone six years, and constantly engaged in traveling 
and preaching, I suppose I must have preached more than twelve 
hundred times; and yet, so far from getting rich by preaching, I 
barely had money enough to bear my expenses home to my father’s 
house. If money had been my object in passing through the jour- 
ney of life, there were many doors opened in Mississippi, which, if I 
had felt free to enter, I might have got much of this world’s goods 
in a way that would have seemed equitable and right by the world 
in general. But an effectual door was opened for the preaching of 
the gospel, which had to be preached, money or no money. Let the 
rich man glory in his riches, and the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
but I desire ever to glory in the Lord. “ God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world 
is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” 

While at my father’s I preached often to the people of Gloucester 
County, until it was time to start to the General Conference, which 
was to commence about the 1st of May, 1808; hence I had not much 
time—after an absence of six years—to be with my friends and rel- 
atives according to the flesh. I hope my short visit was attended 
with some good results; some were comforted, and I trust some were 
awakened to a sense of their guilt and danger. I tried to comfort 
my dear old father and mother as well as I could, and reconcile 
them to my traveling in the West. I talked to them as though it 
did not affect me much; but when I came to pray with them for the 
last time, I was so overcome that I could hardly articulate a word 
when I bade them farewell. I could scarcely talk or pray. Such 
emotions I believe I never had before; I seemed completely un- 
manned; but I shut up my feelings as well and as soon as I could, and 
started for Philadelphia, where I spent several days and preached in 
all the Methodist churches in the city. I felt some liberty in preach- 
ing: the congregations were very large, and I trust my preaching 


was not in vain in the city, Many in the city treated me with great 
kindness, 
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I reached Baltimore the day before the General Conference com- 
menced. It was in session about two weeks, ‘There was much 
preaching, but no great work of grace in the congregations. Not 
much alteration was made in the Discipline. William McKendree 
was elected and ordained a Bishop and joint superintendent with 
LBishop Asbury. I was appointed at the General Conference in 
charge of the Holston District in East Tennessee. I was greatly in 
hopes when I left the Mississippi Territory that the way would be 
opened for me to return to the Philadelphia Conference, but now the 
way seemed completely shut up; the calls were pressing in the West. 
William McKendree being called to the General Superintendency, 
left a vacancy that some one was obliged to fill, I submitted and 
returned to the West. I traveled from Baltimore to Holston in 
company with Bishop McKendree and Frederick Stier. I went on 
my district, and the Bishop and Frederick Stier went on to Cum- 
berland. 

I attended a camp-meeting the 18th and 19th of June on the 
Carter's Valley Circuit, where ] preached on the Sabbath and ad- 
ministered the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. There were seven 
circuits on the district, and the responsibility and burden of the 
work pressed heavily on my mind. I felt the need of much grace 
to enable me to bear the heavy burden. 1 became somewhat debili- 
tated while traveling through the highlands and mountains of Iol- 
ston, but I had great peace of soul. The Lord gave me much liberty 
at times to preach in the great congregations, We had from five to 
twenty converted at our different camp-mectings in 1808. We had 
ahout two thousand hearers on some of our camp-grounds. The 
Holston Country will never be very popalous, it is so broken with 
hills and awful “mountains; but the Methodists have gained great 
influence in East Tennessee and West Virginia. 1 think I may say 
with safety a large majority of the religious people are Methodists, 
and thousands +n the Holston Country are partial to the doctrines of 


> 


“illin; > restrictions of 
our Church who are not willing to come under the restrictions 
our Discipline. a a 

} bye 

Our Western Annual Conference commenced at Liberty Hill, in 
Cumberland, on the Ist of October. The w eather was very had at 
the commencement of the Conference, which was held in connection 
with acamp-meeting, Most of the preachers camped on the ground, 
The camps were not very good, but the Conference was ee 
yory cordially by the citizens. T doubt whether much good was donc 
among the people at this Conference. 
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I was re-appointed in charge of the Holston District, ‘and went on 
in company with several preachers, and while we were getting ready 
to cross Stone’s River I became sick and fainted—a complaint Ihave 
been subject to through life. The second year of my labors on the 
Holston District we had great manifestations of the saving power of 
(iod in our large congregations. On the 11th of January, 1809, I 
was taken with a chill just after preaching at Brother Nelson’s, in 
Washington County, and in a little time it terminated in a violent 
irritation of the stomach, followed with an inflammatory fever, 
which lasted about cight or ten days. But I was among the kindest 
of people. They will not lose their reward. I was confined about 
two weeks, and when I started to ride I was so weak when my horse 
was going down hill my head would become dizzy. It is a little 
remarkable when I traveled Holston Circuit in 1803, I was taken 
about the same time in the year, and at the same place, and with a 
similar complaint, and was confined about the same length of time. 
T enjoyed peace and confidence in the time of my afflictions. Be- 
ing very weak, I suffered much after I left the kind friends where 
T had been confined. I started for Mr. Lewis’s, in Jonesborough. 
The weather was extremely cold, but [ rode on, and near night it 
rained a little, but it was so cold every drop seemed to freeze as it 
fell. IT stopped at a house where the people were very poor but 
kind. The next day, being the 26th of January, 1809, I rode until 
T almost perished with cold. I got to Holston River, opposite Mr. 
Howell's, but found no ferry-boat. T could not get them on the op- 
posite side of the river to come over with their canoe, though I hal- 
Jooed and hallooed until it seemed as if I should perish. I then 
set ofF and went up the river a little, and found a friend’s house, 
Where T got pretty good entertainment, but felt very weak. On the 
morning of the 27th I crossed the river with a man that did not un- 
derstand managing a canoe. T helped him all I could, but I suppose 
we went about half a mile below the landing. I walked to Brother 
Howells, and by the time T got to his house I was almost ready to 
faint. Brother Howell got my horse over, but had to make him swim, 
coldias it was, After I rested a while T felt better, and rode on to 
Brother Moore’s. Brother Moses Black, the preacher on Carter's 
Valley Circuit, lived here, and on the 28th [ rode with him to his 
appomntinent at Center’s, and heard him preach on “Te that being 
often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and 
that without remedy,” which proved to be the Jast sermon that 
Prother lack ever preached, for he went home and was taken with 
a Vielent colie—a disease he was subject to through life—and died 
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next Thursday in Christian confidence in the Lord. When we 
parted he looked more like living than I did, so uncertain is life. I 
suffered more from debility in 1809 than I ever did in one year be- 
fore or since; but the Lord preserved and kept me alive, body end 
soul. We had from five to twelve converted at our quarterly and 
camp-mectings in different places. The doctrines and discipline of 
the Methodists have a mighty transforming influence on the people 
of Holston. It is now apout thirty years since they were intro- 
duced among these simple-hearted people. The high hills and lofty 
mountains of Holston often made me ready to exclaim: ‘Great and 
marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty!” Mountains rose, 
valleys sunk, and rivers flowed under His all-forming hand. To His 
name be glory forever! Amen. While traveling in Holston I tried 
to make some proficiency in the study of the Greek language through 
the means of Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon tothe New Testament. But 
so-inuch riding and so much preaching prevented my making much 
progress. J thirsted for knowledge, but I also thirsted for nearer 
access to God and a more perfect conformity to his will. 


This narrative is written on plain, unruled letter- 
paper, stitched together so as to make thirty-two pages. 
It begins with “Chapter 8,” which shows that it is a 
continuation of what had been written before. We 
have understood that Mr. Blackman left a voluminous 
Journal. If so, the writers of Western Methodist 
History ought to avail themselves of such a rich and 
reliable manuscript. After his two years on the Hol- 
ston District he was continued in the office of presid- 
ing elder on the Cumberland and Nashville Distvicts 
until his greatly lamented death by drowning, June 
7, 1815. The reader can find accounts of his last years 
and the manner of his death in Redford’s “ History of 
Methodism in Kentucky,” and McFerrin’s “ History of 
Methodism in Tennessee.” Mr. Blackman furnishes 
one of the most perfect examples found among the ear- 
ly Western Methodist itinerants. The more we study 
its unbroken symmetry the more we admire and love 


its beauty. 


CELAT Th. x 
1808. 


Tur Western Conference for the ecclesiastical year of 
1808 met at Chillicothe, Ohio, September 14, 1807. 
Chillicothe is in the beautiful valley of the Scioto 
Ktiver, and is situated on its right bank. It was 
founded in 1796 by emigrants, mostly from Virginia 
and Kentucky. The settlemeats in the Scioto Valley 
were visited at an eanly day by the Methodist itiner- 
ants, and in 1800 they were detached from the original 
Ohio Circuit and organized as a separate pastoral 
charge called Scioto. Methodism was taking deep root 
in all the region around Chillicothe, and it was now 
thought due to the cause, as well as the preachers la- 
boring north-west of the Ohio River, to give them a 
session of the Western Conference. This was the first 
Annual Conference ever held north-west of the Ohio 
River. Chillicothe is about forty-five miles north of 
the Ohio River at Portsmouth, and any one may see 
by tracing the route on the map what a horseback 
journey the Mississippi preachers had to make through 
the Wilderness, and entirely across the States of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, with the additional forty-five 
miles in Ohio, in order to reach the seat of the Con- 
ference; but that was a necessity of the times, and the 
preachers were trained to such marching and counter- 
marching in the great moral battle-field of the ever- 
expanding Western Conference. 
(184) 
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Bishop Asbury, being present, opened the Confer- 
ence with appropriate religious services, embracing a 
suitable lecture to the ministers present. The session 
was remarkable for the unity, love, and peace in which 
the members transacted their business, and for the 
gracious religious influence which spread abroad in 
the vast crowds of people who had been attracted to 
Chillicothe from all the region around to witness the 
accompanying public services of an Annual Confer- 
ence. In those days the center of attraction to the 
laity was not the Conference-room, for they were not 
admitted there; but it was the pulpit, where the em- 
bassadors of Christ preached the doctrines of a pure, 
scriptural Christianity, “not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of tke Spirit and 
of power;” and many were the awekenings and con- 
versions that often occurred at those Annual Confer- 
ences. At this Conference delegates were elected to 
the General Conference, which was to assemble in the 
city of Baltimore, May 6, 1808; and it was a deserved 
compliment to the talents and faithful labors of our 
Mississippi preachers that one-half of their number 
—Blackman, Barnes, and Bowman—were in the dele- 
gation. The condition and wants of the work in the 
Territories of Mississippi and Louisiana were faith- 
fully represented at Conference by Mr. Blackman and 
his co-laborers. The Bishop felt the liveliest interest 
in the continued occupancy and cultivation of this 
far-off field, away south of the great Wilderness, but 
such had been the rapid spread of the work in the 
constantly extending settlements of the Western Ter- 
ritories that he was seriously embarrassed with the 
want of preachers to supply the ever-increasing de- 
mand. But the Mississippi District was not to be 
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overlooked. It must have a new presiding elder, and 
a preacher for each circuit, and they must all be single 
men, as no provision whatever had yet been made in 
Mississippi for the sustenance of married preachers. 
The Bishop had been scanning Jacob Young, a prom- 
ising preacher of five years’ standing, who had grad- 
uated in due course to elder’s orders, and had several 
times invited him into his council-chamber for con- 
sultation. After scrutinizing Mr. Young closely. for 
several days, he decided that he would do for the Mis- 
sissippi District, and began in an indirect way to pre- 
pare his mind for the responsible position. When the 
appointments were read out, the announcements for the 
Mississippi District were as follows: 
Mississippi District—Jacob Young, P. E. 

Natchez, Richard Browning. 

Wilkinson, John Travis. 

Claiborne, Jedidiah McMinn. 

Opelousas, James Axley. 

Washita, Anthony Houston. 

This was a good supply for the Southern Territories. 
Richard Browning had traveled three years, and was 
in deacon’s orders. John Travis had traveled alone 
one year on a boundless missionary circuit called Mis- 
sourl, and had proved himself to be a trustworthy 
laborer. Jedidiah McMinn had just been admitted 
on trial, but it was believed that, with such local 
preachers as James Griffing and Randall Gibson to 
assist him, he would meet the demands on Claiborne 
Circuit. James Axley had traveled successfully three 
years, and was in deacon’s orders, and had all the 
physical, mental, and moral qualifications necessary 
for a frontier itinerant. While he was deeply pious, 
fervent in spirit, and sufficiently gifted to command 
the attention and respect of any congregation in the 
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Opelousas Country, he was self-reliant enough to sur- 
mount all the peculiar physical difficulties of that 
dreaded country, and sufficiently defiant in his natu- 
ral temperament to face any opposition to his Master’s 
cause. ‘l'here was also a spice of eccentricity about 
Mr. Axley, with an admixture of attractive wit, that 
considerably increased his notoriety and popularity as 
a preacher. There were so many preachers of that 
stamp contemporary with James Axley, it is difficult 
to decide whether they were copying after some lead- 
ing exemplar, or following the promptings of their 
natural temperament, or whether the All-wise Head of 
the Church purposely raised up men with these fas- 
cinating gifts in order to excite the public mind and 
to attract greater attention to the preaching of the 
gospel. The writer inclines to this opinion. One 
thing is certain, that quite a number of men of that 
peculiar mold have been our most laborious and suc- 
cessful itinerants. James Axley made himself re- 
membered wherever he preached. Anthony Houston 
had been four years in the work, and was ordained 
elder at this Conference. His experience and grade 
in the ministry qualified him for that remote and iso- 
lated outpost in the Washita Country. 

At the close of the Conference, Mr. Young gave 
notice to the Mississippi and Louisiana preachers to 
meet him at an appointed time at Cage’s Bend, on the 
Cumberland River, about twenty-five miles above 
Nashville. In due time they all met at the designated 
place, and spent two or three days in making prepara- 
tions to pass through the Wilderness between Nash- 
ville and Natchez. They held a profitable three-days’ 
meeting in the Bend while their preparations were 
going forward. They then rode to Liberty Hill, be- 
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tween Nashville and Franklin, where they united with 
Rev. James Ward, presiding elder of the district, and 
Rev. Joseph Oglesby, in charge of the circuit, in hold- 
ing an excellent camp-meeting. From thence they 
rode to Franklin, and tarried a while with Major Mur- 
ray and Rey. Lewis Garrett, in order to complete their 
outfit for the Wilderness. 

And now, as we are supplied with material in the 
“Autobiography of Rev. Jacob Young,” we will give 
our readers another sketch of the dangers, exposures, 
and hardships of a journey through the Wilderness; 
for unless we preserve a few mementoes of this sort, 
the present and future generations of Methodist itin- 
erants, who make their little trips to and from Con- 
ference on steamboats, railroads, or in carriages on 
smooth roads, with good accommodations everywhere, 
will lose sight of the self-sacrifice, toils, and dangers 
of their forefathers in the great itinerant army. 

Their preparations consisted in the expense of an 
additional horse and pack-saddle, for the purpose 
of transporting their provisions, cooking and eating 
vessels, a large and excellent cloth tent, presented to 
Mr. Young by Rev. Wm. McKendree, and other bag- 
gage not convenient to carry on their riding horses. 
Their provisions consisted of ground coffee, parched 
corn ground fine on a coffee-mill and then mixed with 
sugar, dried beef tongues, sea-biscuits, with what else 
they could carry for their comfort. Thus equipped, 
they bade farewell to the abodes of civilization, and 
the first day rode about thirty miles, having taken the 
usual route on the Nashville and Natchez Trace. 
They halted about sunset, tied their horses to the 
trees, kindled a fire, and proceeded to cook their sup- 
per. While thus engaged, one of the company, who 
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by some means had been left behind, came up and 
joined his colleagues. Their cooking vessels consisted 
of a camp-kettle and large coffee-pot—their table fur- 
niture of Britannia tumblers and a few spoons, to 
which they added their pocket-knives and wooden 
forks of their own manufacture. Mr. Young avers 
that they had a good supper, after which they attend- 
ed to family prayer like good Christians, and then 
spread their tent, laid their pallets, and enjoyed a re- 
freshing night’s sleep. They arose early in the morn- 
ing, fed their horses, cooked and ate their breakfast, 
and that day made a ride of forty miles, which brought 
them to Colbert’s Ferry, on the Tennessee River. They 
desired to cross over that night, as they intended to 
turn their horses out to graze, and wished to have the 
river in their rear to prevent their escape. They ac- 
cordingly hailed the ferryman, but he declined cross- 
ing that night, with a promise that they should come 
over early next morning. This delinquency of the 
ferryman, as we shall presently see, was the source of 
much delay and anxiety to our travelers. Finding 
they could not cross the river that night, they camped 
on its bank, fed their horses, put on a couple of bells, 
and turned them out in a canebrake. As they could 
not carry provender enough for their horses, and could 
not always obtain a supply when they were out, they 
determined to train them to graze around their camp 
at night. After supper, and their usual evening de- 
votions, they were soon wrapped in profound sleep. 
Mr. Young, as was usual with him, awoke long before 
daylight, and finding his horse standing near the tent, 
but not hearing the others, felt uneasy, and after dress- 
ing, walked down the river to the canebrake, where he 
met the vack-horse returning alone. Knowing nowthat 
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something was wrong, he returned to the tent and gave 
the alarm. While some were preparing breakfast, the 
others were looking around for the lost horses. They 
found one more, but four were still missing. As soon 
as daylight appeared Mr. Young with Mr. Houston 
mounted their horses and started back on the Nash- 
ville Trace. They soon found the tracks of the run- 
aways, and as they seemed to be traveling at a rapid 
gait, they hastened in pursuit. They soon met two 
men who had seen them, and reported that they were 
traveling with a quick step. After following them 
about twenty miles, they found where they had left 
_ the road, as the course perhaps did not suit their in- 
stincts as to the direct route to their former homes. 
This proved very annoying to the pursuers, as the 
ground was so hard on the high pine ridges over 
which they took their course that it was next to im- 
possible to keep on their tracks. Messrs. Young and 
Houston became very much discouraged; they were in 
a vast, uninhabited country, without paths or land- 
marks to guide them; they feared they might become 
hopelessly lost and perish in the wilderness, and con- 
cluded to give up further pursuit and find their way 
back to the Trace. Their feelings became oppressive. 
They were thinking the only alternative was to return 
to the settlements—a distance of seventy miles—and 
obtain a new supply of horses, when the painful fact 
presented itself that they had no money to pay for 
them. ‘‘Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” They 
were riding on a high ridge, reflecting on the ways of 
providence, and trying to pray that their steps might 
be ordered by the Lord, when Mr. Young, scarcely 
knowing why, looked over his right shoulder toward 
a lofty summit on an opposite pine ridge, when he saw 
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one of the horses rise up from a recumbent postur 

and stretch himself. They hastened across the inter. 
vening ravine, and to their great joy found all four 
horses close together. With ropes, which they had 
brought for the purpose, each man tied two horses to- 
gether, and riding the third, took their course through 
the woods back to the Trace, and some time after night- 
fall regained their camp, hungry and _ travel-worn. 
They now took the precaution of tying their horses 
to the trees, and cutting a full supply of green cane 
for them to eat during the night. 

The river being quite wide at this point, and the 
ferryman remarkable for slowness, and having to make 
two trips, it was nearly dark the following evening 
when the company all got. over. 

They camped that night on the bottom near the 
river, and having had a day of comparative rest, wait- 
ing the slow movements of the ferryman, several of 
the company, led by Mr. Young, concluded to give 
Col. George Colbert—as he was titled—the proprietor 
of the ferry, an evening call. He was a half-blood, 
his father being a Scotchman and his mother a Chick- 
asaw. He had two wives who were sisters and daugh- 
ters of the somewhat famous Cherokee chief, Double- 
head. Colbert was a man of considerable talents, and 
withal very shrewd and wicked. He and a brother of 
his had a large farm on the river, upon which they 
were working about forty negroes. Mr. Young bought 
some corn, fodder, and pumpkins for their horses, for 
which he had to pay an extravagant price. They sat 
down to a social chat with the Colonel, and were quite 
amused at his shrewdness and native wit. “Where 
are you all going?” inquired this haughty man of 
the Wilderness. ‘To Natchez,” replied Mr. Young. 
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“What are you going there for?” rejoined this conse- 
quential mixture of Scotch and Indian. “'To preach,” 
replied Mr. Young. Colbert burst into a merry laugh 
and said, “Ah, Natchez people great for preach, but 
they be poor, lazy, thieving, bad people.” The preach- 
ers tried to defend their profession as well as they 
could, but apparently to no good purpose. Colbert 
then asked, “ Where are you from?” Mr. Young an- 
swered, “From Kentucky.” 'To which he responded, 
“ Kentuckians are bad people, and white men are worse 
than Indians everywhere, though they have much 
preaching and much learning. The Indians never 
_ knew how to steal, get drunk, and swear until the white 
men learned them. We want no preaching in our 
country. We are free, and intend to keep so.” The 
preachers bade this rich, money-loving, and money- 
making son of the Wilderness good-night, and sought 
repose in their tent. 

Without troubling the reader with further details, 
these first four days in the Wilderness indicates the 
manner in which the trip was made. The sober for- 
mality with which these six grave-looking men, accom- 
panied with their heavy-laden pack-horse, pursued 
their journey, attracted the notice of the Indians and 
half-bloods on the way; and when they got an idea of 
the object of their journey, there was a vague, unsat- 
isfactory mystery hanging over the whole matter. 
They were not yet able to comprehend the grand ob- 
ject of preaching the glorious gospel of the Son of 
God. Thank God, their descendants have learned 
more about it since, and many of them in their turn 
have also become itinerant preachers. 

In due time our clerical corps emerged from the 
Wilderness into the white settlements south of the 
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Indian Territory, and after disposing of their pack- 
horse, and re-adjusting their traveling equipage and 
way-soiled apparel, each sought his appointed work 
and entered upon it in the name and strength of God 
with a hearty good-will. 

This, however, does not appear to have been a year 
of general prosperity in the Mississippi District. 
There was some increase in the number of colored 
members, but a marked decrease in the number of 
white members. This may have been caused by the 
imperfect manner of collecting and returning the sta- 
tistics, but even that supposition does not account for 
the decrease satisfactorily. It is difficult now for us 
to estimate properly the many difficulties that both 
preachers and people labored under in those early 
days. When the preachers attended the Annual Con- 
ferences, much time was lost to the circuits in going 
to and returning from Conference. Then, though 
preaching almost every day in the week, it took them 
from four to six weeks to make one round; and if by 
stress of weather or other causes they failed to fill 
their regular appointments, the people were often for 
months without preaching. Hxcept a few who lived 
directly in the preacher’s course, from one distant ap- 
pointment to another, the people seldom enjoyed the 
advantages of pastoral visiting. They had but few 
suitable books to read, and in many instances it was 
difficult to obtain a supply even of Bibles and hymn- 
books. 

There was, however, a forward movement in some 
places, The first series of camp-meetings at Spring 
Hill had commenced in 1806, and were kept up an- 
nually for a number of years with manifest benefit to 
the Church and community. Lorenzo Dow was again 
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transiently in the country, and this year attended the 
cainp-meeting at Spring Hill, and was instrumental 
in the conversion of a plain, modest, but substantial 
youth, by the name of Gabriel Scott. The writer, in 
his youthful days, often heard Mr. Scott, in relating his 
personal experience, speak of Mr. Dow as his spiritual 
father. He was naturally modest and diffident, and 
had in his early manhood a very limited education, 
which, however, he greatly improved by constantly 
reading the standard literature and theology of his 
Church. In after-years he married Miss Abigail Grif- 
- fing, youngest daughter of John Griffing, Esq., by his 
first marriage; and we doubt whether two more con- 
genial young Methodists were ever united in holy wed- 
lock. They entered heart and hand into all the duties 
implied in their solemn Church covenant. Religion 
was their constant theme. While industrious and fru- 
gal at home, they found time to attend all the meetings 
of the Church in their reach, from the timid young 
members’ select prayer-mecting to the great annual 
camp-meeting. They generally kept up a weekly 
prayer-meeting in their private dwelling, in order to 
train and encourage the young members of both sexes 
to lead in singing and praying and giving public ex- 
pression to their religious feelings. Early in 1822 the 
writer attempted his first public prayer in their house, 
and in August cf the same year, by the special re- 
quest of Mr. Seott, he delivered: his first public ex- 
hortation in the same place. Quite anumber of young 
men intending to enter the ministry from that neigh- 
borhood-—such as William M. Curtis, Jonathan C 
Jones, William H. Watkins, and others—-did their 
first practicing in the way of oral prayer and exhor- 
tation at the prayer-mectings of Mr. and Mrs. Scott. 
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They have left a numerous posterity, nearly all of 
whom are members of the Methodist Episcop:l 
Church, South. So that if no other good had been 
accomplished that year at the Spring Hill camp-meet- 
ing but the conversion of Gabriel Scott, taken in con- 
nection with its results, it was worth infinitely more 
than all the labor and expense of holding the meeting. 

Hitherto we have only written of Methodism in 
Mississippi as it existed in what was called in early 
days “the Natchez Country,” which was a narrow 
strip in the south-western corner of the Territory. 
We have been compelled to do this by the fact that 
up to this date it had no existence elsewhere in all the 
vast Territory of Mississippi. But now it is our hap- 
py privilege to invite the attention of the reader to 
some of the little camp-fires of our Church that were 
this year kindled in the Alabama part of the Territory. 
We have heretofore called the attention of the reader 
to the fact that Lorenzo Dow visited some settlements 
low down on the Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers as 
early as 1803, and again in 1804, and spent a week or 
more each time in “holding religious meetings ”—that 
is, preaching in his peculiar way—among the settlers. 
We infer from what he says in his Journal that he 
found a considerable settlement called Tensaw, in the 
upper part of what is now Baldwin County, to whom 
he preached. He then went by way of the “Cut-off” 
to the west side of the Tombigbee, where he found 
another thick settlement, and then sparse settlements 
above for about seventy miles—in all of which he had 
appointments for preaching. We know of no other 
preaching thereafter in these fertile valleys until the 
beginning of the year 1808. The great majority of 
these early emigrants were of English descent, and 
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caine from Georgia and the Carolinas, and a fair pro- 
portion of them having been members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church previous to their emigration, 
it was natural for them to look to the old South Caro- 
lina Conference for a supply of gospel ministrations. 
Who first moved in this important matter we cannot 
tell, and fear it is now forever too late to obtain correct 
information on this point. We know the Easleys and 
several other leading Methodist families settled at an 
early period near the Tombigbee, in the upper part of 
what is now Clarke County, and that during the Creek 
war of 1812-15 there was a fort in this vicinity called 
“Fort Easley,” in honor of this leading Methodist 
family connection. Whoever these Methodist emi- 
srants were, they invoked the South Carolina Confer- 
ence for a preacher, and at the session of the Confer- 
ence held in Charleston, December 28, 1807, Matthew 
P. Sturdevant was appointed to the “‘Tombeckbee,”’ 
as the name of the river was then spelled and pro- 
nounced. Itwas included in the Oconee District, with 
Josias Randle as presiding elder, but we presume he 
did not make a journey of several hundred miles 
through a wilderness inhabited by treacherous savages 
to visit this detached outpost. 

Rey. Matthew P. Sturdevant deserves a niche in our 
Historical Monument. He was admitted into the Vir- 
ginia Conference in 1805, and traveled three years in 
that Conference; he was then transferred to the South 
Carolina Conference, in which he remained five years, 
two of them being spent on the Tombigbee and ad- 
jacent settlements. In 1812 he located, but in 1813 
he re-appeared in the Virginia Conference for one 
year, and then located again, after which nothing fur- 
ther is known of his history by the writer. He was 
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the first regular itinerant Methodist minister sent to 
what is now the Alabama Conference. There was, 
however, this difference between his mission to the 
Tombigbee and that of Tobias Gibson to the Natchez 
Country, nine years before: Mr. Gibson was sent to 
introduce Methodism where it had never before been 
known; Mr. Sturdevant was sent to follow it up in its 
migration into a new country. Mr. Gibson planted on 
vacant soil; Mr. Sturdevant watered and multiplied 
what had previously been sown. What success Mr. 
Sturdevant had this year we do not know. He no 
doubt enrolled the Methodists he found in the coun- 
try, and added such as wished to enter the Church he 
represented, but no statistical return for this year from 
Tombigbee is found in the General Minutes. 

We have also alluded heretofore to the early settle- 
ments made higher up on the waters of the Tombig- 
bee, in the vicinity where Columbus now stands, and 
in the Tennessee Valley, now occupied by Madison 
and adjacent counties. Precisely when, or by whom, 
our branch of the general Church was first introduced 
into these new settlements, the writer is not informed. 
There is no name in the General Minutes to indicate 
that any pastoral charge existed in all this region up 
to this date, yet we have sufficient reason for believing 
that it received occasional visits from southern Middle 
Tennessee, both from the traveling and local ministry, 
several of whom of both classes settled in this Terri- 
tory not many years subsequent to the year of which 
we are now writing. North Alabama was legitimately 
within the bounds of the great Western Conference, 
and Methodism having been successfully established 
at an early period in Giles and adjacent counties in 
Tennessee bordering on the Alabama line. it was very 
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natural for the Methodists in those counties to follow 
up the emigrating members from their own territory. 
We would be glad to give “honor to whom honor is 
due,” but it is perhaps fortunate for both the reader and 
writer that we have so few of the family names, es- 
pecially of the laity and local preachers, who first in- 
troduced our Church into the new settlements of our 
vast Territory. To record them with only a very brief 
notice of their Christian excellences would make our 
History too voluminous. Many worthy and precious 
names have disappeared from our Church-registers 
that will never be written on the historical pages of 
the militant Church, but they are recorded in the 
Lord’s “book of remembrance,” and are now num- 
bered among his “jewels.” They united with the 
Church for the purpose of getting to heaven, and hay- 
ing accomplished that through the abounding grace 
of God, they desire no more: they are forever dead to 
the praise of men. 

The Western Conference met with a great loss this 
year, which, however, under the blessing of God, was 
an infinite gain to the whole Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America. One of their co-laborers, Rev. 
William McKendree—the very ,‘chiefest among his 
equals ”’—was elected to the General Superintendency 
by the General Conference which held its session in 
Baltimore in the month of May of this year. The 
Western Conference gave him up with asense of great 
bereavement, while at the same time they felt that 
their border Conference in the wild woods and prairies 
of the West was greatly honored in being able to fur- 
nish such a man for the Episcopal Bench. 

The pioneer preachers of those early days that tried 
men’s souls, bodies, and purses, had to have horses 
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and traveling equipage, food and clothing, with money 
enough to pay their current traveling expenses. How 
did they obtain these necessary supplies? We will 
give the reader an outline of how this was done in 
Mississippi the present year, intending to give in the 
next year an extract from the recording steward’s 
book for that year, which will more fully illustrate this 
subject. The staple products of the country for ex- 
portation were indigo and tobacco, but they were now 
being rapidly superseded by cotton, which soon be- 
came the basis of nearly all money transactions, and 
business was transacted on the following plan: Some 
man in the community, able to do so, would erect a 
cotton-gin, in order to gin and pack cotton for market, 
and was thenceforth known as a gin-holder. The 
planters as they gathered their crops would haul their 
cotton to the gin, and have it weighed by the basket- 
ful, a basket of enormous size having been made for 
the purpose. The gin-holder would give the producer 
a receipt for so many pounds of seed cotton delivered 
in his gin. With this receipt, calculated at the cur- 
rent market value of cotton, he would pay his princi- 
pal merchant, the merchant either assuming the pay- 
ment of other little outstanding debts, or handing him 
any balance in his favor in Spanish silver coin. Any 
member or patron of the Church, wishing to pay his 
preacher so much money, would deposit to his credit 
with the gin-hclder so many pounds of seed cotton, 
and take the gin-holder’s receipt in favor of the 
preacher. With this receipt the preacher could make 
his little purchases, or if he was going away he could 
exchange it with some friend in the community for its 
par value in Spanish silver coin. We presume, how- 
ever, thatthe Mississippi preachers were not troubled 
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much with money of any sort, though perhaps often 
troubled for the want of it. Their salaries were very 
small, and often not fully paid; and had it not been 
for the most exacting economy, supplemented often 
with private gifts, principally in the way of clothing, 
like St. Paul, their great itinerant predecessor, they 
would have suffered for the most ordinary necessaries 
of life. Blessed men! while they consented to a life 
of poverty, privation, and toil, they were making many 
rich through the power of the gospel they preached. 
The statistics for this year show a decrease of 56 
white and an increase of 21 colored members, the ag- 
gregate being 279 white and 101 colored members. 


CHAPTER XI. 
1809. 


Or the six preachers sent to the Mississippi District 
for 1808, Jacob Young, presiding elder, and John 
Travis, James Axley, and Richard Browning left at 
the end of the Conference year, and were not returned, 
only Jedidiah McMinn and Anthony Houston remain- 
ing another year; so that after all their parade of 
tent-life: four hundred miles through the Wilderness, 
they seemed to have accomplished but little during 
the year, as the ominous decrease in the white mem- 
bership indicates. No good and sufficient reason ap- 
pears for the early removal of these ministers from 
Mississippi. Doubtless the Bishops, in conjunction 
with their council, had justifiable reasons for so doing. 
On general principles, except for very special and im- 
perative reasons, a preacher should not be removed 
from his charge just as he has become sufficiently 
acquainted with the people and their surroundings to 
promise extended usefulness among them. Mr. Young 
remaining only one year, and that not a prosperous 
year, did not make the impression on the district that 
Learner Blackman, our first presiding elder, who act- 
ually labored in the district, had made the two pre- 
vious years. Though the work in the Mississippi 
Territory had been regularly included in one district 
or another, with a presiding elder in charge since 1800, 


no presiding elder ever visited the country until Mr. 
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Blackman came in the autumn of 1805; so that Mis- 
sissippians will ever look on him as their first presid- 
ing elder in fact as well as name. 

The Western Conference for the year 1809 met 
October 1, 1808, at Liberty Hill, Williamson County, 
Tenn., about twelve miles south of Nashville. Buish- 
ops Asbury and McKendree were both present. “Our 
Conference,” says Bishop Asbury in his Journal, “was 
a camp-meeting, where the preachers ate and slept in 
tents. We sat six hours a day, stationed eighty-three 
preachers, and all was peace.” 

The appointments for the Mississippi District were 
_ the following: 


Mississippi Distric.—John McClure, P. E. 
Natchez, Thomas Hellums. 
Wilkinson, Jedidiah McMinn. 
Claiborne, Anthony Houston. 
Opelousas, Benjamin Edge. 
Washita, Isaac McKowen. 


John McClure was admitted into the Western Con- 
ference in the autumn of 1803, and had traveled five 
years previous to his appointment to Mississippi. 

Of Jedidiah McMinn and Anthony Houston we have 
already spoken. Thomas Hellums was admitted in 
1805, and had traveled three years. Benjamin Edge 
had been in the work four years, and was now in 
elder’s orders. Isaac McKowen was admitted at this 
Conference, and from the fact that he just graduated 
to deacon’s orders and then located, we conclude that 
he made but little impression as a traveling preacher. 
The new work on the Tombigbee was again provid- 
ed for by the South Carolina Conference. Michael 
Burdge, who had just been admitted on trial, was ap- 
pointed in charge of Tombigbee Circuit, while Mat- 
thew P. Sturdevant was appointed a sort of general 
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missionary, in order that he might visit as often as 
he consistently could all the new and destitute set- 
tlements within his reach. They were mostly on 
the waters of the Chickasawhay River, west of the Tom- 
bigbee, about Mobile, and up the western side of the 
Alabama River. The reader will see that all the 
preachers appointed to the Territory were young in 
the ministry—the oldest having been in the work only 
five years—and of course, to a great extent, inexperi- 
enced and undeveloped. But while they were not ex- 
perienced in the administration of discipline, or in the 
edification of the Church, they had been converted 
themselves, and could tell the people how to obtain 
salvation. It is a misfortune, however, to be entirely 
dependent on young, inexperienced, and especially un- 
ordained preachers for the gospel message and the 
healthy growth of the Church. We are compelled to 
pass over this year without much detail, on account of 
the entire absence of all documentary or traditional 
materials, except what little may be gathered from the 
General Minutes and a few verbal recollections. 

The preachers were generally acceptable, but their 
labors seemed to be of a somewhat negative character, 
not attended with very marked success. There had 
been a decrease of ten members in Opelousas and 
Washita in the last two years. In the entire Missis- 
sippi District there was this year an additional decrease 
of sixteen white and four colored members. The two 
preachers on the Tombigbee were more successful, 
and returned a membership of seventy-one white and 
fifteen colored. 

We promised in the preceding chapter to give in 
this an extract from an old steward’s book, in order to 
show how the preachers were paid their disciplinary 
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salaries in the earlier days of the Territory. We 
think it will be interesting to the reader to have a suc- 
cinct history of this ancient steward’s record. The 
first entry in the book is as follows: “February 7, 
1805. The Mississippi Territory being one circuit, 
William Foster and Randall Gibson, stewards.” With 
but few omissions the financial records of the circuit 
claiming this book have been regularly kept from that 
day to the present, now nearly seventy years. The 
record contains the names of all the presiding elders 
of the district and preachers on the circuit in regular 
succession, with the amount of their claims and re- 
ceipts, the manner of raising the money, and the places 
from whence it came, etc. It is now in possession of 
the recording steward of Fayette Circuit, Mississippi 
Conference, and came into his hands in the following 
manner: What is now Fayette Circuit was near the 
center of Tobias Gibson’s original circuit, which up 
to 1806 was the only circuit inthe Territory. As new 
circuits were set off from either end, the records 
tended toward the center, until about forty-four years 
ago, when Reuben B. Ricketts was recording steward 
of what was then Cole’s Creek—now Fayette—Circuit, 
he carefully transcribed all previous records into a 
book which he kept very neatly during his steward- 
ship. He was succeeded first by John M. Folkes, and 
next by Benjamin F’. Jones, both of whom kept a clear 
and well-digested record, which: has been continued 
by their successors to the present time. Just before 
the late war between the States, the Quarterly Con- 
ference of Fayette Circuit requested Rev. George O. 
Armstrong, a local elder of their Conference, to tran- 
scribe all previous records into a large and well-bound 
ledger, procured for the purpose. Mr. Armstrong ex- 
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ceuted the task promptly in a clear, open, and very 
legible handwriting; but we regret to say that in a 
laudable attempt to conceal this precious old record 
with other valuable documents from the scouts of the 
Iederal Army during the late war, it became so worm- 
eaten and defaced by mildew as to be in places quite 
illegible. If all recording stewards and Quarterly 
Conferences had kept their records as faithfully as 
Iayette Cireuit and its predecessors have done, it 
would be a valuable help to the future historians of the 
Church. The following account, which we transcribe 
from the record of 1809, does not stand closed on the 
book, and probably the part relating to the transac- 
tions of the last quarter was lost. The credits were 
made on the 12th of August, and as neither of the 
preachers had received his disciplinary allowance, we 
tuke it for granted that other entries ought to have 
been made. The assessments for this year are the 
following: 

Rocky Spring, 1,400 Ibs. seed cotton, at $2.50 per 100 Ibs...$ 35 00 
Hicks’s Class, 400 Ths, P i csihae sorecyeen twee 10.00 


Clark's Creek, -100 Ibs. es es Le rigeeeres es to 0 00 
Red Lick Class, 1,100 Ibs. “ Sigs en lie Abd ail were al) 


Hopewell, 870 Ibs. ginned cotton, scld for.............66- 183 75 
ff Soo bs Aine Natolioys Wnsoldee ss Tse be Sues 
Credits: August 12th, hy cash paid— 
Anthony Ifouston’s traveling expenses........ 6.065 snis 6 $912} 
eG MUA ORR 604 son sic nap. dike, She obey basics eh +22 gis o0 20 
mame, diy 117 yares liageing.... . . 46% cee OSs appa oe 8 64 
Same, 14 Ths. rope for bailing. ..........- re ape Soi « Se 1 16 
Same, 200 Ihs. seed cotton. .......-. Rare Bene UAK oe acts tf ed OO 
Jedidiah MeMinn’s traveling expenses..........5. 00.006 1 00 
Sana es CfuaAblerawepi! . bjg jib jacobs Meld «ialeye s/o. de Pbietd Gide tcate ae ad tO 
BC ANU G ONO Ny AILITTCT ALC see foci wires bysininieers cltnen faye 4 47 00 
OE MECC TUG, Ds, Kacy APURTUCTA CC ss cus oe nce en ot pe ve ofe ees 38 00 
Banlen ner barke iors; MCMININ SS wees. Je see. ee cerca ee. ae OO 


Same, for one bottle sacramental wine... . 6... eee eee >1 00 
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With a few words of explanation, this extract will 
show how the salaries of the preachers were paid in 
the first years of the territorial government. 

Not more than one man in a township, and in some 
piaces not more than one in a county, was able to own 
a cotton-gin. When the seed cotton was weighed into 
the gin, the gin-holder deducted one-tenth of the gross 
weight for toll, and gave the producer a receipt for the 
balance. These gin receipts constituted the paper 
currency of the country, and the persons holding them 
were entitled to receive from the gin-holder who issued 
them one-fourth of the weight af the seed cotton in 
lint. In collecting funds to pay theiy preachers, the 
stewards assessed to each Society so many pounds of 
cotton, to be deposited in such a gin, and the gin re- 
ceipts to be issued in favor of the stewards or preachers, 
as best suited the convenience of the parties. These 
gin receipts, as we have already said, were used in the 
payment of debts, or in the purehase of supplies, and 
any balance in favor of the holder was paid in Spanish 
coin. The preachers who were paid in these eotton 
receipts had nothing to do either with the handling or 
selling of the cotton. These receipts were at par value, 
and simply represented so much money. 

This old steward’s book incidentally brings to view 
another item of financial economy which really looks 
penurioas. It was that of charging the preachers, in 
settling with them, with the value of all the presents 
they received in the way of handkerchiefs, hosiery, 
or other wearing apparel, or traveling equipage. For- 
tunately for the feelings of the kind-hearted donors, 
as well as for the needy preachers, this item of financial 
economy has long since been abandoned. 

All the preachers that were appointed in the Terri- 
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tory this year left at the close of the Conference year 
to return no more, except John McClure, presiding 
elder on the Mississippi District, and Michael Burdge, 
from the South Carolina Conference, on the Tombig- 
bee Circuit. This policy, though perhaps a neces- 
sary evil, was nevertheless an evil, and operated seri- 
ously against the permanent prosperity of the newly 
organized Societies in the Territory. Of the preach- 
ers who labored in Mississippi this year we know 
but little in connection with their ministry while 
here. We have learned, however, that Thomas Hel- 
lums and Anthony Houston were highly esteemed, 
and that Jedidiah McMinn had a fine personal ap- 
pearance, and was looked upon as a promising young 
man. Benjamin Edge, however, on some accounts, 
made the most lasting impression. He was somewhat 
eccentric and very earnest in his work, and such was 
his zeal and power in the pulpit that one compared 
him to a strong man knocking down green cornstalks 
with a handspike. | 

The Western Conference for the succeeding eccle- 
siastical year (1810) met at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 
30, 1809. Bishops Asbury and McKendree were both 
present. The distance was so great from the extremes 
of the Conference territory that numbers of the 
preachers laboring in those remote regions did not 
attend the Conference; many of them could not, for 
the want of money to pay their traveling expenses. 
Most of the traveling preachers in the West in those 
days dressed in home-spun clothes, and wore coarse 
shoes made of home-tanned leather. As to good water- 
proof boots, however much they needed their protec- 
tion from the cold and wet, they were a luxury not to 
be coveted by a Western Methodist preacher. There 
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was a very large attendance on public worship during 
the session, and powerful preaching by Bishop Mc- 
Kendree, William Burke, Learner Blackman, and 
other men of renown just in from hard-fought batties 
and glorious victories. A great deal of business had 
to be transacted in this Conference, and some of a very 
unpleasant character; but the Bishops, with some 
trouble, made out to keep good order. The Confer- 
ence, however, was not considered as harmonious and 
profitable as the preceding sessions. 

The appointments for the Mississippi District were 
as follows for the year: 

Mississippi District—John McClure, P. E. 
Natchez, William Houston, Miles Harper. 
Wilkinson, Isaac Quinn, 

Claiborne, Samuel Sellers. 
Opelousas, John [enninger. 
Washita, Hezekiah Shaw. 

Among these new appointees we have the names of 
two ministers destined to act a very conspicuous part 
in Mississippi Methodism in after-years. We refer to 
Miles Harper and Samuel Sellers. 

Miles Harper was admitted into the Western Con- 
ference in 1804, and had been in the itinerancy five 
years previous to being sent to Mississippi, the last of 
which he had been presiding elder on the Cumberland 
District. He was a man of medium size, compactly 
built, well-proportioned, of attractive personal appear- 
ance, and capable of great endurance. He was a natu- 
ral orator, which gift he greatly improved by cultiva- 
tion and experience. His voice was round, full, clear 
and distinct, and unusually pathetic. He was thor- 
oughly Methodistic in doctrine and discipline. In the 
discharge of his ministerial duties he was bold and 
intrepid. He entered the itinerancy while the great 
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revival, which was first developed in 1800, was still 
spreading with extraordinary power through Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. This revival was conducted 
principally by the Presbyterians and Methodists. The 
representatives of these two denominations drew up 
an agreement which they called “the Christian union,” 
the terms of which did not suit Mr. Harper. He 
thought the union league was made use of to turn over 
an undue share of the patronage and fruits of those 
revivals to the Presbyterian Church; and while he was 
anxious to “keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace,” he would not consent to abstain from preaching 
any of the doctrines or from administering any of 
the rules of his Church among the people of his 
charge. This stand, boldly taken and persistently 
maintained by Mr. Harper, produced some excitement 
against him on the part of the unionists of both 
Churches, but with the union itself it soon passed 
away, and each party soon learned that it was best to 
do their own work in their own way, without tying 
each other’s hands with the terms of an unofficial union 
league. The example set by Mr. Harper in this mat- 
ter, in connection with his unusual eloquence, power, 
and success in preaching, soon placed him among the 
most conspicuous and promising young ministers of 
the Western Conference. 

Samuel Sellers was admitted on trial in the West- 
ern Conference in 1805, and had labored four years 
acceptably and usefully, and had graduated to elder’s 
orders before coming to Mississippi. We shall have 
something more to say of him at the close of his pre- 
siding eldership in what grew under his administra- 
tion into the Mississippi Conference. 

William Houston had also traveled five years in the 

14 
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Western Conference, laboring successfully on some of 
the most important circuits, and obtained elder’s or- 
ders before coming to Mississippi. 

Isaac Quinn had traveled three years before his 
appointment to Mississippi, and was a young man of 
more than ordinary promise. 

John Henninger had been in the work two years, 
and proved to be one of the most reliable, zealous, and 
useful men. We have heard the Methodists of the 
first generation speak of him in the most laudatory 
terms. His two years’ service in this country left his 
name in the most affectionate remembrance. 

Hezekiah Shaw was a preacher of three years’ stand- 
ing in the Western Conference when he was sent to 
Washita Circuit. 

Mississippi Methodists had no ground for complaint 
against the preachers they received this year. They 
were a small but strong corps; all of them with suf- 
ficient experience to do good, safe work. We do not 
wonder that a stagnation of two years’ standing sud- 
denly passed away from the Church, and that they 
were able at the end of the year to report a net in- 
crease of one hundred and forty-nine members. This 
would have been looked upon as a small increase in 
the older and more populous districts of the Confer- 
ence, but the reader must bear in mind that the Prot- 
estant population was yet very sparse in large portions 
of the Mississippi District. 

John W. Kennon, the colleague of Michael Burdge 
on the Tombigbee Circuit, had traveled three years in 
the South Carolina Conference. He belonged to a 
most excellent and talented family. Two of his broth- 
ers—Charles L. and Robert L. Kennon—were also 
itinerant preachers. Robert we shall have occasion 
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to mention hereafter in connection with his great 
usefulness and consequent popularity in Alabama. 
John W. Kennon, after three years’ faithful and suc- 
cessful labor in the Territory, married, located, and 
settled in Amite County, where he died in a few years, 
greatly respected by his neighbors, and beloved by the 
Church. He left a lovely little family to mourn a 
husband and father dead. His family in after-years 
removed and settled in Madison County, where in the 
autumn of 1836 we witnessed the powerful conversion 
of his oldest son, Robert W. Kennon, on Pleasant 
Grove Camp-ground. As he stood all of six feet high 
in the altar next morning to unite with the congrega- 
tion in singing our parting hymn, something prompted 
me to say in my heart, as I looked upon the calm coun- 
tenance of one just born into the kingdom of Christ, 
“Surely the Lord’s anointed is before me.” A year 
later we had the pleasure of introducing him to the 
Mississippi Conference. After traveling successfully 
here and in the Louisiana Conference until the first of 
1847, he was transferred to the Eastern Texas Confer- 
ence, and at last accounts was still a beloved member 
of the Texas Conference. 

Messrs. Burdge and Kennon, on the Tombigbee, had 
an increase of thirty-two this year. The greatest in- 
crease in the membership was on the Natchez and 
Wilkinson Circuits. It is likely that the former had 
been considerably extended eastward toward Pear! 
River, and the latter southward into West Florida. 
Rather by the inability of the Spaniards to overawe 
the American population, the preachers had been suf- 
fered to make transient visits into West Florida; but 
what preaching they did there previous to this date 
they did in violation of Spanish law. But this year 
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the whole province was ceded to the United States, 
and all west of Pearl River became an integral part 
of Louisiana. The itinerants, at the call of the Amer- 
ican population, soon entered the Feliciana, St. Helena, 
and Washington Parishes, which at different dates 
were attached to circuits extending far up into Missis- 
sippi. These eastern parishes of Louisiana ultimately 
became fruitful fields for Protestantism, mostly of the 
Methodist and Baptist Churches. : 

From the absolute and, so far as we can see, irreme- 
diable want of materials, we cannot give many local 
incidents of our Church history during the year now 
under consideration. It is evident, however, that it 
was a year of encouraging prosperity. A number of 
hewed-log churches had been built in various places, 
and Methodism was gradually taking a higher stand 
and a wider range in the country. The statistics of 
this year, in addition to the thirty members from 
Washita and Opelousas, show a return of forty-three 
from Orleans Territory. The writer has not the means 
of knowing precisely whence these members were re- 
ported. No preacher had been appointed to New Or- 
leans for this year, but the city probably received 
occasional visits from some of the preachers, including 
Mr. McClure, the presiding elder, and they may have 
found a few emigrant members, registered their names, 
and reported them in their statistics. The other mem- 
bers reported from Orleans Territory probably be- 
longed to a few small English settlements that were 
made at an early day near Grand Lake and the Ver- 
milion Bay, west of New Orleans. The aggregate 
number of members in the two Territories was, at the 
end of the year, 492 whites and 134 colored. 


CHAPTER XII. 
1811. 


THE Western Conference for the ecclesiastica: year of 
1811 assembled Nov. 1, 1810, at New Chapel, about 
four miles from Shelbyville, Shelby County, Ky. 
Bishops Asbury and McKendree were both present. 
The appointments for the two Territories this year 
were the following: 
Mississippi District— Miles Harper, P. E. 

Natchez and Washington, Isaac Quinn. 

Wilkinson, William Ifouston. 

Natchez Circuit, Sela Paine, Frederick D, Wimberly. 

Claiborne, John Henninger. 

Amite, Hezekiah Shaw. 

Rapides, Thomas Nelson. 

Washita, John Jennings. 

Attakapas, William Winans, 

The work on the Tombigbee was again supplied 
from the South Carolina Conference. Michael Burdge, 
having served his two years in the Territory, was re- 
called, and John W. Kennon was placed in charge of 
the circuit, with John S. Ford as his colleague. 

The presence of twelve preachers-in the two Territo- 
ries was decidedly encouraging. Itistrue that now the 
same surface of earth, within the same boundaries, re- 
quires the presence and labors of four or five hundred 
itinerant preachers and as many local preachers to sup- 
ply the people with the public means of grace; but now 
the people are here with all their Churches and Church 
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interests, requiring tho services of all these ministers; 
but then, so far as the utility of preaching was con- 
cerned, by far the largest portion of the vast domain 
was nothing but empty space. 

Of the new supplies sent to Mississippi we will say 
a few words: 

Sela Paine was admitted into the Baltimore Confer- 
ence in 1807, and immediately transferred to the West- 
ern Conference, where he labored four years, mostly 
in Kentucky. At the end of his fourth year he re- 
ceived elder’s orders, and was then sent to the Missis- 
sippi District, where he traveled successively the 
Natchez and Wilkinson Circuits, and then returned to 
Tennessee. After traveling two additional years in 
the Holston Country, he located in 1815, and seems 
never to have returned to the itinerancy. 

Frederick D. Wimberly was admitted into the South 
Carolina Conference in 1809, and the following year, 
as assistant preacher, traveled Enoree Circuit. He 
was then appointed as the colleague of Sela Paine on 
the Natchez Circuit, and the following year to Rapides, 
which was a new circuit on Rad River in the region 
of Alexandria, formed the year before out of the 
northern end of the original Opelousas Cireuit, with 
the addition of a few other preaching-places. At the 
end of his second year in the two Territories, Mr. 
Wimberly returned to the South Carolina Conference 
and, after traveling one year on Pigeon Creek Circuit, 
located. 

Thomas Nelson was admitted into the Western Con- 
ference in 1809, and, after traveling White Water Cir- 
cuit in Ohio in 1810, was sent to Louisiana to form 
and travel Rapides Circuit, just mentioned, and at the 
end of one year returned to Kentucky. In the division 
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of the Western Conference in 1812, he fell into the 
Ohio Conference and, after traveling four additional 
years, was superannuated. 

John Jennings was admitted into the South Caro- 
lina Conference in 1809, where he labored one year 
and was then appointed to Washita Circuit, in North- 
ern Louisiana. At the end of the year he returned to 
South Carolina, where in 1814 he located. 

William Winans, born in Pennsylvania, but lately 
from Ohio, was admitted into the Western Conference 
at Liberty Hill, Williamson County, Tenn., October, 
1808, and the following year was on Limestone Circuit, 
in Kentucky, and the next on Vincennes, in Indiana. 
The present year, being appointed to the Mississippi 
District, he came through the Wilderness in company 
with Sela Paine on horseback. His name stands on 
the minutes for Attakapas, but for some reason not 
now very definitely recollected he was retained east of 
the Mississippi River. Except the beloved Tobias Gib- 
son, Mr. Winans was the first minister that ever came to 
Mississippi and remained here without a break until 
death. We shall have something more to say of him 
hereafter. 

We now notice some new phases in Mississippi 
Methodism. The first we mention is the reception of 
new recruits from the South Carolina Conference. 
Our first missionary, Tobias Gibson, as we have seen, 
came from that Conference, as did also, at a later date, 
Matthew P. Sturdevant, the first missionary to the 
Tombigbee; and from this date, for many years to 
come, we received some of our most valued accessories 
from the same Conference. 

Another new feature which we observe is that from 
this time some of the preachers began to look upon 
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Mississippi as a country that would do to remain in 
as a permanent ministerial home, and quite a number 
of them married and settled their families here within 
the next few years. This gave the Church in the two 
Territories more than it had previously possessed, the 
prestige of a permanent and self-supporting establish- 
ment. 

We observe this year that the name of Opelousas is 
discontinued, and that of Attakapas takes its place as 
the name of acircuit. This was occasioned by setting 
off a large portion of what was Opelousas Circuit in 
the formation of a new circuit to be known as Rapides, 
which left most of what remained of the original cir- 
cuit in what was known as the Attakapas Country. 

Attakapas has been so often mentioned in our Church 
records, in conversations about South-western Louisi- 
ana, and in commercial reports, and has been so re- 
nowned for the fertility of soil and vast production of 
sugar and molasses, that the reader will be surprised 
to know that it never had a legal existence, and is not 
represented by any noted stream or body of water, 
parish, or town, and is not mentioned in the census 
reports. The section called Attakapas, according to 
the old maps, comprises several parishes in the ex- 
treme southern part of Louisiana. 

The reader has observed in the list of appointments 
for this year another new circuit, called Amite. It 
was bounded on the South by Lake Pontchartrain, on 
the north by the Choctaw Indians, on the west by the 
Natchez and Wilkinson Circuits, and on the east by 
any limits where the preacher could follow up the 
settlements of the newly-arrived emigrants. It lay, 
however, mostly in the valleys of Amite, Bogue Chitto, 
and Pearl Rivers, both above and below the line of 
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demarkation on the thirty-first parallel of latitude. 
This cireuit in after-years embraced some very im- 
portant camp-grounds, a large number of the great 
centers of Methodism, and became one of the most 
popular and productive circuits in the Conference. 

It may be well just here to suspend our narrative 
of Church affairs to notice some important contem- 
poraneous events which more or less affected the re- 
ligious interests of the country. 

This was the year of the great earthquakes, the 
center of which seemed to be in North-east Missouri, 
Southern Kentucky, and the western part of Tennes- 
see; but they were felt more or less through all the 
Southern Atlantic States and Territories. These phe- 
nomena, though in this instance generally harmless in 
themselves, in connection with the faithful preaching 
of the gospel, were instrumental in producing great 
moral effects among the people. Many thought that, 
in connection with a brilliant comet that was passing 
about the same time, they were the precursors of the 
near approach of the final dissolution of our planet, 
and the termination of man’s probation, and his speedy 
arraignment at the bar of inflexible justice to receive 
his changeless doom. In view of the possibility of 
such a terrible calamity, with its accompanying results, 
many at once betook themselves to repentance and an 
earnect turning to God, and were happily converted, 
and many of these earthquake-awakened sinners made 
the best of Christians. God employs many means to 
awaken slumbering sinners to a sense of their guilt 
and danger, and the phenomena of 1811 were among 
his agencies so employed. In addition to the-many 
who were terror-stricken, there were many others the- 
orctically acauainted with the history of earthquakes, 
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and who did not believe they portended-the speedy 
dissolution of our world, who were, nevertheless, over- 
awed by these evidences of the almighty power of that 
God to whom they were accountable for the deeds 
done in the body, and were constrained to exclaim, 
“Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker!” and 
they were led to seek an “acquaintance with God, that 
they might be at peace with him.” 

While these natural phenomena were favorable to 
the growth of religion, another event was rapidly cul- 
minating which acted very disastrously on the inter- 
ests of the Church, especially in these two Territories. 
It was that of war, with all its train of evils, both 
physical and moral. For several years the country 
had been agitated with “rumors of wars.’ For some 
time the American people were in doubt whether the 
war would be with France, our faithful ally in the strug- 
gle for independence, or with Great Britain, from whom 
they had separated after a bitter contest thirty years 
before. The difficulties with France were either set- 
tled or deferred by negotiation, but war with England 
was thought to be inevitable; and, after many heated 
discussions in Congress, it was officially declared and 
inaugurated the following year. A very respectable 
minority of the inhabitants of the United States were 
opposed, but a small majority favored, and, right or 
wrong, for better or worse, we were plunged into war. 
Many irritating discussions were held this year among 
the people about the prospective conflict. Many were 
still living who could recollect the bloody horrors and 
sufferings of the Revolutionary War, and they depre- 
cated a return of such calamities. Many younger 
people, misled “by the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war,” were anxious for the excitement of camp 
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life and military display. Whatever fills the mind 
outside of experimental godliness, is very unfavorable 
to the progress of “pure and undefiled religion,” and 
the minds of the people being filled with the war they 
now saw in the early future, they seemed incapable of 
giving that attention to the interests of the Church 
which is essential to its prosperity. What made the 
war, before its close in 1815, peculiarly trying to the 
religious prospects of the two Territories was that, in 
addition to the large number of men that had to leave 
their homes and go armed and equipped to the tented 
field, the Alabama part of the Mississippi Territory 
was literally the seat of the murderous Creek War, and 
several of the last battles fought between the English 
and Americans were fought on Louisiana soil, in the 
vicinity of New Orleans. But in the meantime our 
ministers were actively engaged in all the circuits. 
Except about New Orleans, they were not interrupted 
by the presence of the enemy, either in Louisiana or 
Western Mississippi, from filling their regular ap- 
pointments, the greatest drawback being the absence 
of such a large proportion of the men. In South 
Alabama they had to do a large part of their preach- 
ing in the forts, amid Indian alarms and massacres. 
We shall incidentally allude to these occurrences while 
passing through the next three or four years. 

One occurrence of great advantage to the settle- 
ments on the Tombigbee this year was the accession 
of Rev. John French. Mr. French gives us an inter- 
esting paragraph, and richly deserves a niche in our 
historical monument. We acknowledge ourselves in- 
debted to Mrs. Mary Martin, of Baldwin County, 
Alabama, and the daughter of Mr. French, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Daniels, of the same county, for some valu- 
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ble dates and facts in relation to this eminent local 
preacher. John French was born in Randleton, An- 
trim County, Ireland, in 1766. In early manhood he 
left the place of his nativity and came as an advent- 
urer to the United States. Here he was soon put in 
possession of something infinitely valuable. In plain 
language, he fell in with the Methodist Episcopalians, 
and was converted in the evangelical way and upon 
evangelical conditions, and became a triumphantly 
happy Christian. While warm in his first love the 
Spirit of God began to move him to pray and labor 
for the salvation of his fellow-men. He soon gave 
evidence of possessing both grace and gifts for the 
work of the ministry, and his brethren felt authorized 
to invite and urge him to enter the itinerant connec- 
tion. Early in March, 1805, about the thirty-ninth 
year of his age, he was admitted into the Virginia 
Conference, and during the next six years labored zeal- 
ously and successfully on the large circuits of Virginia 
and North Carolina, graduating to deacon’s and elder’s 
orders in due course. Being now beyond the meridian 
of life, notwithstanding the great opposition of the 
old Virginia Conference to the marriage of her itin- 
erant ministers, Mr. French believed that it was both 
his privilege and duty to enter the estate of holy mat- 
rimony, which he did with a most excellent Christian 
lady. In those days marriage and location were al- 
most synonymous, there being no adequate provision 
made for the support of the itinerant preachers’ fam- 
ilies; so that in February, 1811, Mr. French was hon- 
orably located by the Virginia Conference. He had 
already heard of the inviting prospects to emigrants 
to settle in the lower valley of the Tombigbee River, 
and he had also heard what a promising field there 
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was in that isolated region for the labors of a local 
preacher. Fitting up his little family caravan, he 
made his way to the Wilderness, and then through 
Indian wilds to what is now Clarke County, Alabama, 
where he settled for the remainder of his earthly pil- 
grimage. Immediately upon his settlement he opened 
his commission as a local elder in all the region around, 
not only preaching the gospel “with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven,” but also, as occasion required, 
administering the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and exercising all other functions of an elder. 
Messrs. Kennon and Ford, the preachers now on the 
Tombigbee Circuit, hailed the advent of Mr. French 
with great delight. They felt that in him they had 
an experienced elder brother to whom they could go 
for counsel, encouragement, and ministerial aid in 
every time of need. Mr. French was soon recognized 
as a strong pillar in the infant Church on the Tombig- 
bee, and the members felt that Providence had sent 
him. He had but fairly commenced his settlement 
and laid his plans for ministerial usefulness, when the 
Creek War was inaugurated in his immediate vicinity. 
“'Tlo arms! toarms!” was the universal call. Forts and 
block-houses were hastily constructed at the most cen- 
tral points, and all non-combatants were hurried into 
them. The men capable of bearing arms were drilled 
into companies and battalions, and put on regular mil- 
itary duty, and these little detached communities were 
in a state of the greatest alarm from the evident im- 
minence of their danger. In spite of all their vig- 
ilance and courage, every few months some person 
was murdered by the lurking savages, especially on 
the eastern and northern frontiers of the settlements. 
Houses were burned, plantations robbed, and stock 
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butchered or driven off. But in the meantime where 
do we find our newly arrived preacher? Mr. French 
had already reported for double duty—that of soldier 
and minister of the gospel, and had been accepted in 
both capacities. Armed and equipped according to 
law, he had entered the military service, but he took 
his religion and ministerial character with him into 
camp life, and whenever and wherever he lad oppor- 
tunity he held religious services with his fellow-sol- 
diers, and frequently preached in the forts to the be- 
leaguered women and children and old and feeble men. 
In 1813 the war waxed hot, and Fort Mims was mas- 
sacred, perhaps not over a day’s ride from Mr. F'rench’s 
settlement. While the danger lasted he never failed 
in his duty as a soldier, and such was the unbroken 
consistency of his Christian and ministerial course 
that when the war was over he was more than ever 
esteemed by his fellow-sufferers in those three years 
of peril. 

We are glad to get through with this brief sketch 
of a very trying, savage war, and see Mr. French re- 
turn again to the quiet pursuits of life, to the enjoy- 
ment of his family, and to the resumption of his regu- 
lar ministerial duties. By industry and economy Mr. 
and Mrs. French soon drew around them every thing 
essential to good living, and their house became the 
head-quarters for itinerant preachers. The young and 
inexperienced itinerants, who were intent on improve- 
ment and usefulness, found it good to be where they 
could receive such counsel and encouragement as they 
needed. Im all the relations of life Mr. French pre- 
sented an example in every way worthy of imitation: 
in his family he was the every-day Christian husband, 
father, and master; in the Church he was a diligent 
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worker, not only in the pulpit but also in the class 
and prayer meeting; he was a safe counselor to seck- 
ers of religion—young Christians, and all others who 
were inquiring the scriptural way to heaven; he was 
liberal, according to his means, in supporting all the 
interests of the Church, and was noted for his kind- 
ness and benevolence to his neighbors. 

We must not close this sketch without saying some- 
thing more about his gifts and usefulness as a preach- 
er. His religious enjoyment was somewhat impulsive; 
he loved “to get happy all over,” and to praise God 
with joyful lips. His preaching partook a good deal 
o. the same impulsiveness; orthodox theories and cold 
formalism did not come up to his ideas of the mighty 
working of the Spirit of God on the hearts of awak. 
ened sinners and of truly converted men and women. 
He was fond of that excitement which most generally 
attends all the important stages of genuine Christian 
experience. He could mingle his tears with the heart- 
broken penitent, and unite with the young convert in 
adoring praise to the Author of salvation. His preach- 
ing was calculated to awaken the feelings of both 
saint and sinner; and in the aggressive and progress- 
ive movements of the Church he was an experienced 
tactician. His brethren in the ministry, knowing his 
talent for bringing their united efforts to a successful 
issue—as the old Methodists used to say—generally 
depended on him at camp and other revival meetings 
“to get up the ’rousements and bring the battle to 
the gate.” Not every good and acceptable preacher 
has a talent for this department of the work. A min- 
ister, to be successful in conducting a revival meeting, 
must have undisturbed self-possession, a well-bal- 
anced mind, and an ample store of revival tactics, so 
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that he can guard against every thing discordant and 
discreditable to religion, and conduct all the exercises 
to the most successful issue. Such a man was Mr. 
French. While the author was itinerating in Alabama 
in 1827, he repeatedly heard the following anecdote 
of Mr. French, which he may relate as illustrative of 
his manner and success in the revival exercises about 
the altar, although it has an incident connected with 
it of a ludicrous character. It occurred at a camp-meet- 
ing in Clarke County: After some consultation, those 
who had charge of the meeting thought it best for 
Mr. French to occupy the pulpit on one of the most 
important nights, and to take charge of the altar 
prayer-meeting. He delivered a very appropriate, pa- 
thetic, and powerful discourse to a feeling audience, and 
at the close, without a break in the services, invited all 
penitent seekers of salvation who desired an interest 
in the prayers of the Church to come and kneel in the 
altar, and to remain there during the general prayer- 
meeting. A large number immediately filled the allot- 
ted space in the altar, and Mr. French, inviting the 
ministers and other members to unite with him in 
singing appropriate hymns, counseling and encourag- 
ing the stricken sinners, and offering mighty, prevail- 
ing prayer in their behalf, went regularly into the 
work assigned him. In passing from side to side in 
the altar he encountered a strong current of newly 
imbibed whisky, and soon discovered a man drunk, 
kneeling at the altar. Thinking the presence of the 
poor, besotted man to be more than a dead weight, he 
instantly determined on his removal, and, without in- 
terrupting the exercises, which, for the moment, he 
left to others, he grasped the man’s clothes with both 
hands, and, lifting him up, exclaimed in an undertone, 
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“J threw out my net for a draught of fishes, and lo, I 
haye caught a frog! a frog! a frog!” giving the in- 
toxicated man a gentle shake at the utterance of the 
word ‘“frog;” and then, carefully depositing him out- 
side the altar, resumed the direction of the meeting 
as though nothing had taken place out of the usual 
order. Some one standing near, and hearing Mr. 
French compare the inebriated man to a frog, imme- 
diately dubbed him with the sobriquet of “ French’s 
Frog,” which nickname adhered to him during his life. 
A man may acquire deserved notoriety by evil as well 
as good deeds. 

Mr. French spent about thirty years in trying to 
build up and advance all the interests of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in the section where he resided. 
He was active in performing all the duties of the min- 
istry abroad until the feebleness of age began to cir- 
cumscribe his labors. The depth and uniformity of 
his piety and zeal were acknowledged by all observ- 
ers. Asstep by step he approached and finally passed 
his threescore years and ten, the young people of his 
acquaintance gradually discontinued the prefixes of 
brother and uncle in addressing or speaking of him, 
and substituted that of father, so that in his latter years 
he was almost universally known as “ Father French.” 
The holiest, most useful, and longest life on earth 
must close. At the age of seventy-four he descended 
to the tomb to await “the resurrection of the just.” 
The day before he was attacked with his last illness 
he was at a sacramental meeting, and assisted in the 
administration of the holy ordinance. While distribut- 
ing the sacred emblems he received an overwhelming 
blessing, and appeared to be inexpressibly happy. At 
the conclusion of the sacramental service, he passed 
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through the congregation in detail, and in the most 
affectionate manner warning, exhorting, and encour- 
aging every one to seek a personal interest in Christ. 
He told the audience, in conclusion, that he felt it was 
the last time he would ever warn them to flee from 
the wrath to come, and then requested them to unite 
with him once more in prayer, and in that last public 
prayer, like Jacob blessing his sons, he invoked unut- 
terable blessings upon that congregation. Next morn- 
ing about 8 a.m. he was violently attacked with bil- 
ious fever, and from the first seemed conécious that 
his end was near. His illness lasted about fourteen 
days, which he bore with great fortitude and unwa- 
vering resignation to the divine will. He trusted his 
all, by faith, to his ever-present, willing, and al- 
mighty Savior. He was often heard to say, during his 
illness, that “the distance to the kingdom is short,” 
and that “I am near my glorious reward.” On the 
fourteenth day of his illness, being the 31st of August, 
1840, about 3 o’clock, p.m. he sweetly fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

The present generation of Methodists in the lower 
valley of the Tombigbee should cherish the memory 
of Rey. John French. If not already done, they should 
erect a suitable monument at his grave, inscribed with 
an historical epitaph, that coming generations may 
have some knowledge of the man whose labors helped 
lay the foundation upon which rests the present su- 
perstructure of Methodism in their section of Alabama. 
Mrs. French survived her husband until September 
5, 1848, when she too was taken home to her eternal 
rest. Those who knew her best testify that she was 
in spirit, word, and deed a true “mother in Israel.” 

Another very important accession to Mississippi 
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Methodism was made this year in the person and 
family of Rev. Matthew Bowman, a very pious, active, 
and useful local preacher, who settled in the south- 
western part of Amite County. 

Mr. Bowman was born in Sumter District, South 
Carolina, about A.D. 1757, where he grew up to man- 
hood, married, was converted, and entered the local 
ministry. In 1804, with a wife and seven children, he 
removed from South Carolina, and settled in Bedford 
County, Tennessee, near where Shelbyville now stands. 
The country was then but little in advance of a wil- 
derness, and the vicinity in which he located was en- 
tirely destitute of preaching. Soon after his arrival 
a child died in the neighborhood, and an elderly lady, 
who had lately come in from one of the older States, in- 
formed the bereaved parents that Mr. Bowman was a 
preacher, and suggested the propriety of inviting him 
to preach the child’s funeral sermon and give it a 
Ghristian burial, to which they readily consented. 
Having first engaged Mr. Bowman’s services, due no- 
tice of the funeral was sent through the neighborhood, 
and the people flocked out in full force to witness the 
strange affair. Many of the children and youths had 
never heard a sermon before, or even a prayer, and had 
never seen a preacher. They looked on Mr. Bowman 
with profound awe and reverence, as though he had 
been more than merely human. He preached an ap- 
propriate sermon, and conducted the whole service in 
such an affectionate and feeling manner that he capt- 
ured the hearts of the people, and they immediately so- 
licited his services regularly as a minister, and opened 
their frontier cabins as places of public worship. Mr. 
Bowman soon had as many appointments for preach- 
ing as he could fill, consistent with the support of his 
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large family. The preaching of the word was owned 
and blessed of God in the awakening and conversion of 
souls, and Mr. Bowman soon formed the young con- 
verts and earnest seekers of salvation into a regular 
Methodist Society. The next thing was to build a 
primitive church, which was soon done by the united la- 
bor of the community, and thenceforth known as Bow- 
man’s Chapel, in honor of its founder. In process of 
time Rev. James Axley came in reach of Mr. Bowman, 
and was solicited by him to take his little Methodist 
community regularly into the circuit, which was done. 

How strangely the ministers and people of God 
sometimes break up and move from place to place, 
spending what they accumulate in one country in 
moving to another! When we look at it from a world- 
ly stand-point we are ready to censure them severely; 
but the hand of God is often in it: the “salt of the 
earth” must be diffused. Mr. Bowman had a taste for 
pioneering. He began to feel a resistless inclination 
to leave the fruits of his labors in Middle Tennessee, 
now that he had got his Church embraced in a regular 
circuit, and move down into South-western Mississippi. 
Obeying this impulse, he disposed of his possessions 
in Tennessee, and hastened to the waters of Amite 
River, where he soon fitted up a comfortable home 
near the western boundary of Amite County. This oc- 
curred in the year of which we are now writing, A.D. 
1811. There was no church or regular preaching in 
the vicinity of this settlement, but he soon opened his 
mission in private dwellings, greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of the people. His labors were again blessed, 
and manifest awakenings, followed by clear conver- 
sions, soon appeared among the people. One case is 
noteworthy. 
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There lived in the community a clever, quiet, and 
moral family, who had been brought up among the 
Friends, or Quakers, and having none of their faith 
and order within their reach, they very cordially united 
with Mr. Bowman’s congregations in public worship. 
They had been accustomed to the attitude of standing 
erect in the time of public prayer, and for some time 
continued the practice in Methodist congregations, 
where most of the worshipers in those days knelt. 
In this Quaker family there were two amiable daugh- 
ters already grown up to womanhood. One day Mr. 
Bowman preached on the nature, necessity, and effi- 
cacy of prayer, and took oceasion to remark that not 
only was the scriptural attitude that of knecling, but 
it was the most befitting attitude for guilty, polluted, 
condemned, and helpless sinners to assume when plead- 
ing with God for the forgiveness of their sins and the 
regencration of their polluted hearts; that humbling 
the body in the dust had a tendency to humble the 
heart in true penitence before God. In the conclud- 
ing prayer which followed the sermon they meekly 
knelt down before God. Their hearts soon began 
to melt, and their eyes to fill with penitential tears. 
They sensibly felt that, in addition to outward moral- 
ity, they must have inward purity before they could 
enjoy the favor of God and have a title to heaven. 
Their conviction of sin was deep and thorough. Their 
countenances evinced their inward sorrow on account 
of their sinfulness and alienation from God. But un- 
der the instruction and prayers of Mr. Bowman it was 
not long before they obtained “a knowledge of salvation 
by the remission of their sins.” They united with the 
Church, and entered upon their new life with joyful 
hope, and ever after walked worthy of their vocation. 
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In pioneering around in private houses, Mr. Bow- 
man soon collected members enough to form the 
nucleus of a Society. He then encouraged the project 
of building a house of worship, and by the united la- 
bors of his neighbors in a short time had a commo- 
dious wooden church erected at a central point. Their 
settlement was about midway between the older settle- 
ments in Wilkinson County to the west, and the new 
settlements on the Amite River to the east, which sug- 
gested Midway as the name of their church, which 
name is still perpetuated in the more elegant and 
costly structure which succeeded the ample old hewed- 
log church. Midway was taken into Wilkinson Circuit, 
and to this day is still part of the circuit bearing the 
same name. It soon became one of the great centers 
of Mississippi Methodism. 

It was here that Bishop McKendree attended his 
first Annual Conference in Mississippi, Nov. 7, 1817, 
in conjunction with a camp-meeting. After the labors 
of the Conference and camp-meeting, the Bishop spent 
about a week in the family of Mr. Bowman, recruit- 
ing his wasted strength. His visit was so full of sweet- 
spirited piety, prayer, and godly instruction and ex- 
hortation, that it made an impression for good so deep 
on the children of Mr. Bowman that it was never 
erased. The Church at Midway grew up to be one of 
the first importance in all the region, and in its mem- 
bership have lived and died many of the best men and 
women ever known in the history of our Church in 
this country. Many of the descendants of the first 
families that composed Midway Church are now the 
standard-bearers of Methodism in other communities 
and other States. Mr. Bowman loved the work to 
which God had called him, and thé success that every- 
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where attended his labors encouraged him to persevere 
to the end of a protracted life. He was prominent as 
a local preacher where he lived until his work on earth 
was done. With his armor on, bright and burnished 
from recent usage, in 1827, at the age of threescore 
and ten years, the war-worn veteran was permitted to 
lie down and die in great peace and holy triumph. 
One of his last expressions of final victory was, “I 
find the gospel the power of God unto salvation.” 
His funeral sermon was preached by his devoted friend 
and admirer, Rev. Wm. Winans, and his remains de- 
posited near his old homestead, to await the resurrec- 
tion of the just. One of the last great joys of the 
old patriarch’s heart on earth was the powerful con- 
version of his son James the year preceding his death. 
James had lived quite into mature manhood without 
a knowledge of justification by faith, but at the an- 
nual camp-meeting at dear old Bethel, in Wilkinson 
County, for the year 1826, he was thoroughly awak- 
ened to a sense of his guilt and danger, and soon 
thereafter brought into the kingdom by faith in Christ. 
Soon after his conversion he admitted a divine call to 
preach the gospel, and entered the local ministry. 
After preaching acceptably and usefully for many 
years in Southern Mississippi and the eastern parish- 
es of Louisiana, he removed west of the Mississippi 
River, and settled in Washita Parish, where at last 
accounts he was still living at the age of seventy-five. 

Notwithstanding the excitement about the prospect- 
ive war, Methodism was evidently taking a wider and 
firmer hold upon the better classes of society. With 
but few exceptions, the members of the Church gen- 
erally professed an evangelical change of heart. In 
their social meetings they often declared in joyful 
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strains what the Lord had done for their souls. Such 
was the opposition to the Church from the adherents 
of Romanism and the devotees of worldly fashion and 
sinful pleasures that but few would enter her pale 
merely to gain position in society. Those who en- 
rolled as members were generally prompted to do so 
by an awakened “desire to flee from the wrath to 
come, and to be saved from their sins.” The admin- 
istrators of Church discipline required the newly en- 
listed at once to strip themselves for the heaven-bound 
race by laying aside all superfluous worldly fashions, 
amusements, and sinful pastimes, and to betake them- 
_ selves to the habitual use of all the appointed means 
of grace and to the discharge of every known duty. 
But few hypocrites, laggards, and merely nominal 
professors were disposed to court union with the 
Church in those days of “faith and works,’ when 
every one was expected to “show his faith by his 
works.” 

In all the older settlements church-building was now 
of common occurrence. Very few, however, were built 
either of brick or.framed materials. They were gen- 
erally made of hewed logs, and very plainly finished 
and furnished, but many of them were of ample di- 
mensions, and answered all the purposes for which 
they were built. Good churches had been built in 
Natchez, Washington, and Kingston, in Adams County, 
and at several important points in Wilkinson. The 
Society originally organized by Tobias Gibson in the 
private residence of John Griffing, Esq., had put up 
a commodious hewed-log church near the village of 
Selsertown, which continued to be used for all Church 
purposes until about 1826, when it was superseded by 
a church at a more central point, subsequently known 
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as Union Chapel. A few other temporary houses were 
put up in other places, but still a large portion of the 
preaching was done in private dwellings. 

For the first time the statistics of the Tombigbee Cir- 
cuit were, this year, added to those of the Mississippi 
District, making, in the aggregate, 639 white and 150 
colored members—an increase of 147 white and 17 
colored members over the past year. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
1812. 


Tur Western Conference for the ecclesiastical year ol 
1812 assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 1, 1811. 
Bishops Asbury and McKendree were both present. 
Bishop Asbury says in his Journal that the Confer- 
ence contained one hundred and two preachers, one 
hundred of whom were stationed, and that they lacked 
twenty-two of having enough to supply the work. 
This was the last time the noble old Western Confer- 
ence met as the “ Western Conference.” Its territory 
had become inconyeniently large, which, in connection 
with the constantly increasing number of its preachers, 
required a division into at least two Conferences. This 
division was made at the ensuing General Conference, 
which assembled in the city of New York, May 1, 
1812. The new Conferences were called Ohio and 
Tennessee. The Ohio Conference was composed of 
the Salt River, Kentucky, Miami, and Muskingum 
Districts; and the Tennessee of the Holston, Nashville, 
Cumberland, Wabash, and Dlinois Districts. In view 
of what would soon be inevitable, and was already 
loudly called for by the interests of the Church in our 
two Territories, the General Conference also author- 
ized the Bishops, if they should find it necessary be- 
fore the next meeting of the General Conference in 
1816, to establish another Annual Conference lower 


down the Mississippi River, provided that no circuit 
(284) 
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or district should be incorporated in the Conference 
without its consent. This, after mature consultation 
and consideration, the Bishops determined to do; and 
at the first meeting of the Tennessee Conference, at 
Fountain Head, in Sumner County, Tenn.—the print- 
ed Minutes say Nov. Ist, but the written Minutes of 
the Tennessee Conference say Noy. 12, 1812—they 
appointed the time and place for organizing and hold- 
ing a Conference in Mississippi in the autumn of 
1813. But when the time came the war was raging 
so fearfully with the Creek Indians, and traveling ev- 
erywhere through the Southern Indian tribes so dan- 
gerous, that the Tennessee Conference, at its session at 
Reese’s Chapel, Oct. 1, 1813, formally requested the 
Bishops—both of whom were prssent—not to endan- 
ger their lives by traveling through the Wilderness to 
attend the Mississippi Conference. The Conference, 
however, was held—as we shall see hereafter—and 
transacted all the business of an Annual Conference 
except that of ordination; and these Conferences were 
annually held in Mississippi until the autumn of 1816, 
when Bishop R. R. Roberts made his first visit and 
presided. It was well for the Church in these Terri- 
tories that the Conferences were held, for the war that 
was now raging at its utmost height had effectually 
isolated Mississippi preachers and Methodists from all 
their confederates beyond the great Wilderness. They 
had to take care of themselves or suffer disintegration. 
This, by the grace of God, they were enabled to do, 
so that at the close of the war the itinerant machinery 
was all found in good working order, and Methodism 
everywhere holding its own. 

The appointments made for the Territories for this 
ecclesiastical year are the following: 
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Mississippi District—Samuel Dunwody, P. E. 
Wilkinson, Sela Paine, Lewis Hobbs. 
Natchez, John Johnson, Samuel S. Lewis. 
Claiborne, John W. Kennon. 
Amite, William Winans. 
Rapides, Frederick D. Wimberly. 
Washita, Thomas Griffin. 
Attakapas, John S. Ford. 
Tombigbee, William Houston, Isaac Quinn. 
New Orleans, Miles Harper. 


Of these thirteen preachers, six came originally 
from the Western Conference, six from the Soutl 
Carolina Conference, and one from the Baltimor« 
Conference. | 

From this date the South Carolina Conference turnec 
over the Tombigbee Country to the Mississippi Dis- 
trict, and with the transfer gave us two of the most 
valuable preachers at this time in the Territories. 
We refer to John W. Kennon and John 8. Ford. Of 
Mr. Kennon we have already given a short sketch. 
We will now introduce Mr. Ford to the reader. He 
was a native of Chester District, South Carolina, and 
was converted in his early youth. When about nine- 
teen years of age, after a severe mental conflict, he 
acknowledged his call to preach, and was licensed and 
admitted on trial in the South Carolina Conference 
about the close of 1809. In 1810 he traveled the Ap- 
palachee Circuit as the junior of C. Harwell, and the 
next year he was sent to Tombigbee, a distance of 
five hundred miles from his home, three hundred of 
which was through an unbroken wilderness inhabited 
only by savages. He made the trip on horseback with 
success, and entered early on his work. His cireuit 
not only took in seventy or eighty miles of settlements 
on the Tombigbee River, but extended westward to 
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the settlements on the Chickasawhay River, so that 
his rides were long and his work laborious; but he 
endured hardship as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
The two following years he was appointed to the At- 
takapas Country, we think the most ungracious soil 
that gospel seed was ever sown upon. In 1814 we have 
neither printed nor written Minutes to give us a single 
item of intelligence about Mississippi Methodism, 
but we have learned from a source fully reliable that 
he traveled that year a new circuit, that had been 
formed the year before from the eastern part,of Amite, 
and called Pearl River. In 1815 Mr. Ford was re- 
turned to the Tombigbee Circuit, with Thomas Owens 
as his colleague. At the end of this Conference year 
he went to the meeting of the Tennessee Conference, 
where he was ordained deacon by’ Bishop Asbury. 
He never returned to Mississippi, but continued to 
fill various positions in the ministry with fidelity and 
usefulness until. he was superannuated, and finally 
died at the age of eighty-one, in Macon, Ga., as a mem- 
ber of the South Georgia Conference. Mr. Ford was, 
all through his ministerial career of about sixty years, 
noted for the uniformity and fervor of his piety, zeal, 
well-balanced judgment, and abundant labors and use- 
fulness in the cause to which his long life was devoted. 

Of the other new recruits sent to Mississippi for 
this year we will make a few remarks. 

Rey. Samuel Dunwody was admitted into the South 
Carolina Conference in 1806, and had traveled there 
six years—filling some of the most important appoint- 
ments—previous to his appointment to the Mississippi 
District as presiding elder. We infer from the fact 
that Bishop Asbury “wrote him a very serious letter 
on the subject of his taking charge of the Mississippi 
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District” that the appointment was made after much 
thoughtful deliberation. But if Mr. Dunwody ever 
came to Mississippi, the writer has no knowledge of 
the fact. From the utter silence about him, we pre- 
sume he did not come. In the first place, as the ap- 
pointment was made at the Western Conference in 
Cincinnati, and Bishop Asbury wrote him “a serious 
letter” about it soon after, from the vicinity of Louis- 
ville, Ky., it is likely Mr. Dunwody had not been con- 
sulted about the appointment, and his circumstances 
may have been such as to forbid his coming. In the 
second place, the Creek Indians and their confederates 
_ had now assumed a hostile attitude toward the white 
people, and they occupied about three hundred miles 
of the territory through which Mr. Dunwody would 
have to pass in getting from Georgia to Mississippi, 
and perhaps he thought it might be throwing away 
his life to attempt the journey. If a year later the 
Tennessee Conference would not consent for the Bish- 
ops to come through the friendly nations of the Chick- 
asaw and Choctaw Indians to Mississippi, for fear 
they might lose their scalps, we should not censure 
Mr. Dunwody for hesitating to risk the loss of his by 
traveling three hundred miles through hostile tribes. 
The next year we find Mr. Dunwody, as heretofore, 
filling an appointment in the South Carolina Confer- 
ence. What provision was made for the Mississippi 
District we do not know. We presume the preachers 
in charge presided in their own Quarterly Conferences, 
and there being five elders among the remaining itin- 
erants, with the addition of one or more ex-traveling 
preachers who were elders, the ordinances could be 
generally administered. 

As the writer does not think Miles Harper spent 
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the entire year in New Orleans, it is likely he volun- 
teered his services to help some of the preachers to 
hold their quarterly and camp meetings. 

Lewis Hobbs was a Georgian by birth, and was 
added to the household of faith when about twenty- 
one years of age. After having been a very exemplary 
member of the Church about four years, he was ad- 
mitted into the South Carolina Conference, where he 
labored three years on large circuits with much ac- 
ceptability and usefulness. He was then sent to re- 
cruit the small band of itinerants scattered over the 
vast domain of the two Territories. This year he 
labored on Wilkinson Circuit as the colleague of Sela 
Paine, and the next he went as a missionary to the 
city of New Orleans. While here he became deeply 
consumptive, and after spending the following winter 
among his friends in Mississippi, in 1814, he bid 
them a final farewell, saying he was going home to 
die. In this state of extreme feebleness he traveled 
nearly a thousand miles, reaching his home in Georgia 
in the month of June, where he died triumphantly, 
full of love, hope, and ecstatic joy, on the 4th of the 
following September. Mr. Hobbs had a slender con- 
stitution, and was perhaps predisposed to consumption, 
but under the guidance and blessing of God he seemed 
to answer all the purposes of his career on earth, and 
finished his course with joy. He was highly esteemed 
for his amiability, simplicity, gravity, zeal, and untir- 
ing diligence in his holy calling. He professed the 
enjoyment of perfect love many years before his death, 
and this high state of spiritual enjoyment afforded him 
great support and comfort in the sufferings of his 
closing years on earth. He loved the communion of 
saints, and while in New Orleans, amidst the almost 
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unbroken moral darkness and wickedness of the place, 
he sought out visiting brethren who came there on 
business or connected with the army, and invited them 
to his humble place of worship, and many were the 
happy seasons he enjoyed with them in their social 
religious meetings. Mr. Hobbs spent less than three 
years in this country, but no man, after Tobias Gibson, 
ever made a deeper impression on the public mind of 
unreserved consecration to God and the work of the 
ministry than he did. Among those who knew him. 
best his name was like the fragrance of the richest 
odors. His public exhortations were so often accom- 
panied with his flowing tears that he was frequently 
called “the weeping prophet.” 

John Johnson was admitted into the Western Con- 
ference in the fall of 1808, and after traveling three 
years north of the Wilderness, was sent to the Natchez 
Circuit, where he labored one year and then returned 
to the Tennessee Conference. He was an itinerant 
preacher about twenty-six years, and then located. We 
infer from the appointments he filled that he was a 
man of good abilities, reliable and useful as a travel- 
ing preacher. 

Samuel S. Lewis was admitted into the Western Con- 
ference; and immediately sent to Natchez as the junior 
of John Johnson. The following year he was ap- 
pointed to form and travel Pearl River Circuit, so 
famous in after-years as the hot-bed of primitive, out- 
spoken, and progressive Methodism. At the close of 
his second year in Mississippi he returned to the Ten- 
nessee Conference, and after traveling one additional 
year, he located. 

The most remarkable man, however, in all that per- 
tains to attractiveness, abundant labors, and extensive 
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usefulness, sent into Mississippi this year, was Thomas 
Griflin. No man ever made a deeper impression on 
the public mind in Mississippi and Louisiana as a 
traveling preacher than he did. He was as much be- 
loved by the truly pious, and perhaps as much hated 
by the wicked who were wedded to their sins, as any 
man we ever had among us. Thomas Griffin was of 
Welch extraction and a Virginian by birth, though 
principally brought up in Oglethorpe County, Ga., on 
the very outskirts of civilization. His mother was a 
Baptist, and his father what he called “a highland, or 
dry-footed Baptist’’—one who said “Go down into the 
water,” but never went there himself. Thomas grew 
to manhood familiar with the hardships, rude manners, 
fun and frolic of frontier life, and his youth was over- 
east with religious indifference and many overt acts of 
wicked rebellion against God. But the tale is soon 
told. The warm-hearted piety of his good Baptist 
mother Jed her to attend the meetings of the Methodists 
and encourage her children to do the same. The re- 
sulf was that Thomas was awakened and converted 
among the Methodists, and united with them in Churech- 
fellowship, and after settling his religious creed by hon- 
est, thorough, and prayerful investigation, he deter- 
mined to be a consistent Methodist in all things, even 
to the materials and form of his wearing apparel. 
Soon after his accession to the household of faith, he 
felt constantly moved to preach the gospel. His father 
was very much opposed to his entering the ministry, 
not only on account of the paucity of his education, 
but because it was a moneyless calling and would 
doom him to a life of poverty. But the conviction 
had entered deep into Thomas’s mind that it was God’s 
will for him to become a traveling Methodist preacher. 
16 
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Accordingly, the preliminary steps were taken, and he 
was admitted info the South Carolina Confereice, in 
the latter part of 1809, and traveled there the tivo ful- 
lowing years, at the end of which he was received into 
full connection and ordained deacon. His third ap- 
pointnent was to Washita Circuit, in Northern Lou- 
isiana. Weehall have occasion to speak of Mr. Griffin 
often hereafter. The History of Mississippi Meth- 
odism would be very incomplete without assiguing 
Thomas Griflin a prominent place on the record. 
New Orleans had been visited at intervals by the 
ministers of our Church, ever since Elisha W. Bow- 
man’s attempt to introduce Methodism there in 1806, 
but if was not put on the list of appointments until 
the present year. It was again left off after 1813, and 
does uot re-appear in the General Minutes until 1819, 
and after 1820 it dixappears again until 1824, when it 
was restored, and has since appeared as a regular pas- 
toral charge. . Excopt the vague report of forty-three 
members, found ia the statistics of 1811, from “Orleans 
Territory,’ no report of numbers in Church-fellowship 
in New Orleans appears in the General Minutes until 
1826, when Rey. B. M. Drake, the pastor for that year, 
reports twenty-three white and sixty colored members. 
The writer knows, by close investigation, that the Gen- 
eral Minutes in those days were very defective, espe- 
cially in statistical matters; but this long interval 
without any return of members from New Orleans is 
an omission the writer cannot account for. Unless 
there was a very singular oceurrence of accidents 
there must have been unjustifiable neglect somewhere. 
That there wore a faithful few—and often very few— 
in New Orleans, from and ever after 18158, the writer 
is fully satisticd from the testimony of living witnesses. 
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Some of the representatives of the Methodist Episco- 
pel Church were permanently settled in the city, and 
others were there during the healthy and business 
seasons of the year. As the written Minutes of the 
Mississippi Conference commence in the autumn of 
1813, we shall be able to glean a few items from them 
in regard to New Orleans, but such a dense moral haze 
enveloped the city until about 1825 that our materials 
will be meager at best. 

As we should always “give honor to whom honor is 
due,” we will mention in this connection one fact that 
turned out to be a great blessing to Methodism in its 
early struggle for existence in New Orleans. In 1811 
a worthy gentleman of Irish descent, by the name of 
William Ross, removed with his family from Ohio, 
and located permanently in New Orleans. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed flour inspector for the 
port of New Orleans by Governor Claibourne, which 
office he held until his death in 1832. Mr. Ross was 
a member of the Presbyterian Church, in which he 
became a ruling elder before his death. He was a 
man of deep and well-ordered piety and of large be- 
nevolence, and contributed liberally of his means and 
influence to introduce and establish every form of true 
and evangelical Protestantism in the hitherto Romish 
city of New Orleans. Mr. Ross was especially favor- 
able to the success of Methodism in the city. Mrs. 
Ross was a deeply pious and beautifully consistent 
member of our Church, and he showed his high ap- 
preciation of his good Methodist wife by doing all he 
could to advance the interests of the Church of her 
choice. The lonely missionaries who from time to 
time entered the city with their messages of love and 
salvation to a fallen race were always welcome visitors 
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at their house. Mr. Ross was not only an enlightened 
and liberal Christian, but he was a practical man in 
the ordinary business transactions of life, hence the 
Methodist ministers and people would seek his advice 
in regard to any Church enterprise as readily as they 
would that of their own members. We have now in- 
troduced this good man and servant of the Church to 
our readers, and as he was so intimately interwoven 
with the early struggles of Methodism in New Orleans 
we shall have occasion to refer to him again. . 

What was accomplished by Mr. Harper this year, 
or how much of his time he spent in the city, we are 
unable to say. We have been unable to obtain any 
traditional or written report of his labors. It is likely 
he shared the fate of the beloved and faithful Elisha 
W. Bowman, six years before. To those who are ac- 
quainted with the eloquence and power with which 
Mr. Harper usually preached, and the success that had 
attended his labors elsewhere, it might well be a mat- 
ter of surprise that his preaching made so little im- 
pression on the inhabitants of New Orleans, unless 
they were informed of the peculiar obstacles in his 
way. The long night of Romanism had so blind- 
ed the minds and hardened the hearts of the French 
and Spanish population against “the light of the glo- 
rious gospel of Christ” that they were inaccessible to 
the missionary, and the American population at that 
time were not in a much more hopeful condition, for 
they were blinded by “the god of this world,” having 
gone there, not for the purpose of being religious, but 
for the double purpose of worldly pleasure and world- 
ly gain. 

Thomas Griffin created quite a sensation among the 
few Americans that were scattered here and there in 
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Washita Circuit. The cast of his mind was peculiar, 
and his style of preaching quite out of the usual 
course. “ Mr. Griffin is a diamond of the purest water, 
but he lacks the polish of the lapidary. If he had en- 
joyed the advantages of early cultivation, what an in- 
tellectual giant he would have been!” once said an 
intelligent and shrewd man, after hearing one of his 
peculiar and powerful sermons. He was “a son of 
thunder.” His stronghold was a life-like delineation 
of the common vices of the country, in connection 
with their legitimate consequences on body and soul, 
in time and eternity. His manner of preaching was 
so direct, and his appeals to the consciences of men 
so powerful, that many thought themselves personally 
alluded to. Those who were wedded to vicious prac- 
tices often pretended to be greatly offended at his 
plainness of speech, and yet there was something so at- 
tractive about him that the next time he preached they 
were present to hear him. “Yes,” said Mr. Griffin, 
on one occasion where he understood some professed 
to be outraged at his plain and faithful dealing with 
their vices, “men will degrade themselves to the level 
of the brute, and literally wallow in the filthy pools 
of the most offensive and damning vices, but if the 
preacher portrays their crimes in their native colors, 
and warns them of their danger and coming dcom 
without speedy reformation, their ears are the most 
refined organs of their bodies, and they accuse him 
of using vulgarisms.” Mr. Griffin was more success- 
ful in the Washita Country than either of his prede- 
cessors had been, and yet the statistical report in the 
printed Minutes would lead to a different conclusion. 
For four successive years, beginning with this, only 
twelve members are reported from Washita; the fifth 
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year twenty, and the sixth none at all: and this is only 
a specimen of the general unreliability of the statis- 
tical reports published in our old Minutes. The writer 
has certain knowledge of more than twelve members 
at this date in Prairie Jefferson. Most of them were 
his near relatives, and he knows whereof he affirms. 
Several persons had also joined the Church at an early 
date in the Prairie Mer Rouge, and it is testified by 
at least one living witness that Mr. Griffin organized 
a Society this year at the head of the Island de Seard, 
consisting mainly of Mrs. Judge McLaughlin, her two 
sisters, Misses Jane and Nancy Morrison, and perhaps 
some of the older children of Judge McLaughlin. 
The writer had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with this family in after-years, and knew them to be 
the most lovely Christians in the land. They were 
indeed as lights shining in a dark place. The most of 
them went peacefully to their graves in early life. 
Mr. Griffin also had some success in the pine hills 
west of the Washita River. Among the most remark- 
able conversions in that region through his instru- 
mentality was Sylvanus Bascom, who made a useful 
member of the Church and adorned his profession 
until his death, about 1830. Mr. Bascom had come 
at an early day from puritanic New England as a 
young adventurer into a new country, and being for 
several years beyond Church and gospel influences, 
had fallen low in pollution and irreligion, when he was 
overwhelmingly awakened under one of the detective 
and powerful sermons of Mr. Griffin. He immedi- 
ately invited Mr. Griffin to his house, and laid his de- 
plorable case before him, and asked his counsel and 
his prayers. Mr. Griffin dealt faithfully with him, 
assuring him if he hoped for salvation he must make 
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no compromise with his vicious habits, especially the 
one which had well-nigh excluded him from all society 
except the most degraded. Bascom followed his ad- 
vice literally, though it required the excision of “a 
right hand” and the “plucking out of a right eye” 
sin, and after a season of heart-dissolving sorrow and 
repentance, he was happily born of the Spirit and en- 
tered upon his new life with joyful hope. He soon 
became a prayer and class leader, and was a pillar in 
the Church to the close of his life. In 1826, when 
the writer was on that circuit, he spent many pleasant 
and religious hours with Sylvanus Bascom. He be- 
came a great reader of some of our best standard 
works, and was well informed in the doctrines and 
polity of our Church. . 

We presume, if the printed Minutes are correct— 
which is doubtful—that Mr. Wimberly had but little 
success on Rapides Circuit, as there was a decrease of 
eight members from the report of last year. 

The memorialist of John S. Ford says that “a meas- 
ure of success attended his labors in Attakapas, and 
a few precious souls were won to Christ.” The Min- 
utes show that this was the case by giving him an in- 
crease of thirty-four over the previous year. 

The work east of the Mississippi River, including » 
the Tombigbee Circuit—notwithstanding the great ex- 
citement attendant on the newly-inaugurated war— 
was in an encouragingly progressive state, having an 
increase of four hundred and five white, and ninety- 
seven colored membeis over the preceding year. 
There was some increase in all the circuits, but the 
greatest was in Wilkinson, under the labors of Sela 
Paine and Lewis Hobbs, and on Amite, in charge of 
William Winans. 
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Precisely what the status of our Church in the city of 
Natchez was at this date we are unable to say. ‘There 
were a few members, but how many and who they were 
is difficult even toguess. As the family of Adam Tooley 
was among the first—if not the first—who adhered to 
our Church in Natchez, and were substantial and influ- 
ential members until death, they deserve an honorable 
notice in our historical narrative. Adam Tooley was 
an Englishman by birth, but previous to 1760 we find 
him living in New Berne, North Carolina. When or 
where he embraced religion we do not know, but think 
it likely it was during his residence in New Berne. He 
came to Natchez as a Methodist and with a Methodist 
family previous to 1803, as that year he is mentioned 
as one of the trustees of Jefferson College. His house 
became a resting-place for the itinerant preachers, and 
he took an active part in all that pertained to the 
interests of our Church in Adams County. We see 
from the list of subscribers now before us that he sub- 
scribed and paid fifty dollars toward the building of 
the first Methodist church in Natchez in 1807. We 
have been unable to learn when or how he died, but, 
judging from the faith and good works of his long life, 
we feel assured that he died in the Lord. His son, 
James Tooley, was born in New Berne, N. C., June 22, 
1760, where he embraced religion when about twenty- 
five years of age. We suppose from circumstances 
that he came to Natchez about the time of which we 
are now writing, and continued to live in and near the 
city until 1845, when he died the happy death of a 
true Christian. He and his wife were noted for their 
warm and unvarying adherence to the Church of their 
early love. Rev. Henry Tooley, M.D., son of Adam 
Tooley, was also born in New Berne, N.C., June 27, 1773, 
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where he was also converted at the age of fifteen, and 
when about eighteen commenced the study of med- 
icine. The next we know of him after this, he ap- 
pears in or near Williamson County, Tenn., in 1804, 
in the character of a local preacher of no ordinary ca- 
pacity. Lorenzo Dow says in his Journal that he 
heard him preach Oct. 21, 1804, at Liberty Hill Camp- 
meeting, on the jerks and dancing exercises. He pro- 
duced ten passages of Scripture to prove that dancing 
was originally a religious exercise, but was corrupted 
and perverted from this purpose at the making of 
Aaron’s golden calf in the wilderness, since which 
time it had been seized on by the young people as one 
of their worldly amusements. Mr. Dow further says 
that he believed both congregation and preachers were 
satisfied with Mr. Tooley’s remarks. Mr. Tooley set- 
tled in Natchez not later than 181], for in 1812—the 
year of which we are now writing—we find him acting 
as a trustee of Jefferson College, in Washington, six 
miles from Natchez. Dr. Tooley was well educated 
in the sciences and classics, as well as in his two 
professions as physician and minister of the gospel. 
He was thoroughly Methodistic in his theology and 
Church polity. Asa preacher he was a lucid expositor 
of the Holy Scriptures—more didactic than hortative. 
Tn all Church matters he took an active part. Until 
enfeebled by age he often officiated as leader in the 
prayer and class meetings of his Church, in addition 
to his pulpit labors, both in town and country. His 
house was the welcome abode of all grades of preach- 
ers, from the licentiate to the Bishop. The last inter- 
view the writer ever had with that prince of Bishops, 
Wm. McKendree, was in the hospitable mansion of 
Rey. Dr. Henry Tooley, in 1834. The Doctor was also 
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prominent and useful as a citizen, often filling respon- 
sible positions in the institutions and government of 
the city. But better than all else, he was a pillar in 
the Church, and in her long struggle for existence 
and healthy progress in Natchez he was true and 
faithful to her interests. He rejoiced in her prosper- 
ity and mourned over her occasional depressions and 
misfortunes. He died in Christian confidence and 
joyful hope in 1848, at the ripe age of seventy-five. 
The ladies of this Tooley family were also excellent 
Methodist Christians, and are, doubtless, with the 
spirits of the just made perfect. We were long and 
well acquainted with a daughter of Adam Tooley, who 
was the wife of that good and stanch Methodist, 
John W. Bryan, who lived so long and so well near 
Washington. Mrs. Henrietta Bryan had all the relig- 
ious and Methodistic characteristics of the Tooley 
family. Converted in early life, she pursued the even 
tenor of her course through all the varied fortunes of 
her earthly pilgrimage to extreme old age, when her 
sun went down without a cloud. We have often been 
delighted at hearing the narrative old men of the 
Church tell of the joys and triumphs of the long past, 
and we have been equally interested in hearing this 
mother in Israel] tell over the reminiscences of her 
early years in the Church. She loved to speak of the. 
saintly Gibson, Harriman, Blackman, and others who 
first brought the message of salvation to Mississippi. 
“Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit” is the un- 
qualified language of the Savior. This being so true, 
Adam Tooley and his good wife must have been good 
trees of the Lord’s planting, for they gave a rich fruit- 
age to the Church in the way of pious, useful children. 
Methodism, with all its primitive charactcristics, 
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was about this time being fully developed around 
Spring Hill, in Jefferson County, under the incessant 
labors of that embryo preacher, John C. Johnson, now 
acting as class-leader and exhorter, assisted by the 
Baldridge, Forman, and Marble families. We have 
heretofore alluded to the fact that two young men by 
the name of John J. Robertson and Thomas Owens, jr., 
joined the Church at Spring Hill in 1808. Lord Nel- 
son once said to his officers and soldiers on the eve of 
a great battle, “England expects every man to do his 
duty.” So it was in those chivalrous days of primi- 
tive Methodism in Mississippi. All who joined the 
Church were expected to do their duty according to 
age and sex and providential circumstances, as the 
only way to “growin grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ,” and to develop into 
usefulness in the household of faith. In accordatice 
with the prevailing custom of the times—a custom 
that ought never to be abandoned—young Robertson 
and Owens were put to work as soon as they professed 
saving faith in Christ. First, being called on by their 
elder brethren, they very timidly led in oral prayer; 
soon they were invited and encouraged to take the lead 
occasionally in the prayer and class meetings, then to 
give a word of exhortation at suitable times and places. 
Their future history shows how productive of good to 
the Church this early training proved. 

John J. Robertson was born in Sumter District, 
South Carolina, November 16, 1787; came to Missis- 
sippi with the family in his boyhood, and was con- 
verted about the age of twenty-one. He was a youth 
of sterling integrity and outwardly moral, naturally 
reticent and modest, and had but little education. 
After he was brought to “taste of the heavenly gift, 
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and was made a partaker of the Holy Ghost,” notwith- 
standing his natural modesty, he possessed that moral 
courage which led him to attempt the discharge of 
whatever duty he considered obligatory on him as a 
soldier of Christ. In process of time he became suc- 
cessively a class-leader, steward, exhorter, local and 
traveling preacher, filling all these positions in the 
Church with credit to himself and usefulness to oth- 
ers. He had naturally a stentorian voice, which, being 
enlivened by the warmth of his religious feelings, 
made his public exercises to be heard afar off. He 
did not enter the itinerancy until he had passed his 
fiftieth year, and after serving a number of circuits 
and colored missions with fidelity and usefulness, he 
retired to the local ranks again, and continued to labor 
with his usual zeal and energy wherever his services 
seemed to be most needed, until extreme old age con- 
fined him to his house, and finally to his bed. In all 
his feebleness and consequent sufferings he was re- 
signed, patient, full of love to God and man, until, No- 
vember 8, 1866, aged about seventy-nine, his spirit re- 
turned to God. He has left as a rich inheritance to 
the Church a well-ordered Christian family. 

The other young man alluded to, Thomas Owens, jr., 
became such a noted character in after-life as a mem- 
ber of the Mississippi Conference that we shall re- 
serve the privilege of referring to him wherever he 
naturally comes into our History: At present we shall 
only speak of his early youth, and as a layman in the 
Church. He was the son of Thomas and Frances 
Owens, and was born not far from Charleston, 8. C., 
Jan. 8, 1787. His parents, who had become Meth- 
odists in South Carolina, removed to the Mississippi 
Territory, it is believed, in 1803, and settled in what 
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afterward beeame Jefferson County, and contributed 
largely in originating and building up the deservedly. 
famous Spring Hill Church. Their son Thomas was a 
peeuliar youth. He had, as the gift of nature, unusual 
vivacity, and was full of fun and frolic. In carly man- 
hood this exuberance of a noble and generous nature 
was perverted to vicious purposes. He became ad- 
dicted to profanity, Sabbath-breaking, and occasional 
drunkenness and horse-racing. When intoxicated he 
was inclined to be rude and nvisy. On one cecasion, 
while riding an impromptu race near Sclsertown, he 
was thrown over his horse’s head, and fell with such 
violence on his faca and breast that respiration was 
suspended, and had not his comrades come up in time 
to turn him out of the blood that had accumulated 
about his mouth and nose, he would in all probability 
never have breathed again. But he could say from 
bitter experience, in the midst of all his wickedness, 
“The way of the transgressor is hard.” He often felt 
the anguish of an awakened conscience, and the fore- 
bodings of coming wrath in case he persisted in sin. 
Very unpromising material, at this time, was Thomas 
Owens, jr., fora Methodist preacher. Dut the prayers 
of pious parents and gedly neighbors, oft repeated, 
had gone up in his behalf “as a memorial before God,” 
and in answer the awakening Spirit visited the heart 
of young Owens, and he was brought to see and feel 
his pollution, guilt, and danger. He immediately be- 
came penitent and prayerful, avoided evil company, and 
abandoned his former haunts of wickedness, sought as- 
sociation with the people of God, and became interested 
in religious mectings. But still he felt unsafe; he was 
out of the Church; his former associates in frolic and 
dissipation were quite reluctant to give him up, for 
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‘Tommy wag a jovial companion. He saw that while 
he remained out of the Church they claimed him and 
beset him with many temptations. He very properly 
determined to avail himself of the privilege of joining 
the Chureh on probation, which purpose he consun- 
mated. Now he felt more safe; he had turned away 
from the gay and thoughtless world, and had entered 
into close wnion and sympathy with the people of God, 
and had more encouragement than ever before to per- 
severe in his great undertaking. Lut his night of sin 
and unbelief was long, dark, and dreary, aud sometimes 
attended with an oppressive sense of despondency. 
But “weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” His dark and stormy night of godly 
sorrow for sin, which had wrought true repentance, 
was about to pass away before the broad blaze of the 
opening day. Itwas quarterly meeting at Spring Hill. 
Miles Harper exhorted the membership on Saturday 
to seek a preparation, by self-examination and prayer, 
for the TLoly Communion on the Sabbath. Thomas 
Owens, jr., was fearfully bewildered. If he went to 
the Holy Sacrament with all his pollution and unpar- 
doned sins and guilt upon him, he might cat and drink 
his own damnation. If he staid away, it would look 
like disobedience to the very Savior whose pardoning 
and purifying grace he much needed, for He had said, 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” All things were 
ready, and tho invitation was given to come forward 
and partake. The ponitent young man hesitated a mo- 
ment, but his throbbing heart soon said: 
“T can but perish if T go; 
Tam resolyed to try; 
Por if T stay away T know 
T must forever die.” 
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As he rose up and went forward, faith sprung up 
in his heart. He felt that the Savior was near. He 
looked steadfastly and trustingly to Jesus, and while 
receiving the emblems which showed forth the Lord’s 
death for guilty and lost sinners, his heavy load of 
sin and condemnation passed away, and heavenly light 
and love, peace and joy filled his regenerated heart. 
What had happened to the young man? Nothing, 
except he was converted, truly and evangelically con- 
verted, born of the Spirit and admitted a member of 
the household of faith. He entered upon his new life 
of faith and hope with great delight, which he was 
permitted to enjoy nearly sixty years on earth before he 
entered into life eternal. Many had been the unfa- 
vorable predictions of his former associates as to the 
probabilities of his stability in religion, but now they 
began to Ilcok on him as lost to them, which was indeed 
the case, for his religion had assumed the character of 
a settled fact. 

Rey. Newet Vick, John €C. Johnson, and the Bald- 
ridges at Spring Hill, fully believed that the only way 
to grow in grace was to use actively the grace already 
given, and accordingly they immediately put Tommy 
Owens to work in their social meetings, thinking it 
much the safest for him to learn to bear the yoke in 
his youth. He soon experienced a high state of relig- 
ious enjoyment in discharging the new duties required 
of him as one who had obtained mercy. He and John- 
son became true yoke-fellows, and conducted a general 
yevival meeting at Spring Hill. Tommy, who had be- 
come quite an exhorter, would call for penitents and 
manage the altar exercises with great success. The 
higher the excitement rose at his night meetings—of 
which he had many—the more enraptured and noisy 
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he became. It was not long before the community 
about Spring Hill became too small for their expand- 
ing notions of extended usefulness. The town of 
Greenville, not far distant, had become the county 
site of Jefferson, and was quite a thriving village, sur- 
rounded by a dense population for the times. The 
people of the village and neighborhood were gener- 
ally irreligious, many of them decidedly wicked. The 
hearts of these two young revivalists, Johnson and 
Owens, were moved within them while they contem- 
plated and talked over the destitute and alarmingly 
dangerous condition of these their neighbors, with 
many of whom they had once been associated in the 
ways of folly and wickedness. Something must be 
done. They first obtained permission from several 
families to introduce meetings for exhortation and 
prayer, and soon a considerable religious awakening 
was manifested in the community. They were well 
pleased with the manner of conducting the meetings. 
Short and pointed exhortations were given by the 
leaders, fervent and feeling prayers were offered up, 
followed by earnest singing. The new excitement not 
only attracted the people to the places where the meet- 
ings were held, but, in a short time, there were many 
manifest awakenings, followed by sound conversions. 
The young revivalists were now in the height of their 
glory. They knew not where or when to stop. The 
more they sung, prayed, exhorted, and shouted, the 
more souls were brought to Christ. Many of the 
young converts soon became efficient co-laborers. Ow- 
ens was the leader of the choral service, and when 
singing “with the spirit” he came as near singing 
all over, soul and body, as any man we ever saw. 
The people caught his tunes and learned his songs 
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and choruses, so that in a short time the community 
was alive with his revival tunes and songs. 

A Church was organized at Greenville with about 
sixty members; permission was obtained to use the 
court-house as a place of worship, and Methodism was 
established. The place was taken into the circuit, and 
for about a dozen years had preaching by local and 
traveling preachers, presiding elders and Bishops oc- 
casionally, until the county site was moved to Fayette, 
other places of trade opened in the county, and Green- 
ville went utterly out of existence as a town. Many 
of the Methodist families removed to the new coun- 
tries, so that for about fifteen years there was no reg- 
ular preaching or Church organization in the neigh- 
borhood. The few members that remained attached 
themselves to the nearest Societies. — 

In 1840 another Church was organized near where 
Greenville stood, which still has a healthy existence 
under the name of Bellegrove. It is in the Fayette 
charge, and has at different times been a very product- 
ive Church. The writer recollects six worthy young | 
men who were recommended by this Church for li- 
cense to preach, all of whom became traveling preach- 
ers. Only two of the number—George T. Vickers and 
John A. B. Jones, of the Mississippi Conference—are 
now living. One moreshort notice of Thomas Owens, 
jr., and we will jeave him for the present. 

John C. Johnson was compactly built, and had a 
remarkably fine Kentucky constitution, capable of © 
great labor and endurance. ~ On the other hand, Thom- 
as Owens, jr., was small and thin, and in his youth 
had a sickly appearance. By the time he was fairly 
through his Spring Hill and Greenville revivals he 
had a very cadaverous appearance, and seemed to be 

17 ! 
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marked for an early grave. Noone then supposed he 
could possibly lead the life he did, and attain the age 
of eighty years. We shall have many opportunities 
to meet the interesting little man before his journey 
ends. 

The statistics footed up encouragingly at the end of 
this year, the aggregate membership being 1,067 white 
and 240 colored members—an increase of 428 white 
and 90 colored members over the preceding year. . 


CHAPTER XIV 
1813. 


THE first meeting of the Tennessee Conference, after 
being erected into a separate and independent Confer- 
ence, was at Fountain Head, in Sumner County, Tenn. 
The Conference was held in the private residence of 
a Mr. House. The General Minutes say it was to meet 
Noy. 1, 1812. Dr. Redford, following Bishop Asbury’s 
Journal, says it met on the 10th; but Dr. McFerrin, 
copying from the written Journal of the Tennessee 
Conference, says it convened on the 12th of Novem- 
ber. We presume the date in the written Journal is 
correct, as it was recorded at the place and on the day 
the Conference met. Bishops Asbury and McKendree 
were both present, but Bishop Asbury being quite 
feeble on account of age and exhaustive labor, Bishop 
McKendree conducted most of the business, and put 
his official signature to the Journal. 

The work in the two Territories of Mississippi and 
Louisiana was legally a part of the Tennessee Con- 
ference until the meeting of this Conference, Nov. 12, 
1812, when the Bishops, under authority of the late 
General Conference, determined to erect the two Ter- 
ritories into an independent Conference, to be known as 
the Mississippi Conference, and its first meeting to be 
at Spring Hill, in Jefferson County, Miss., Nov. 1, 1813. 

The appointments for Mississippi and Louisiana 


for the current ecclesiastical year were the following: 
(259) 
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Mississippi District.—Samuel Sellers, P. E. 
Claiborne, John Phipps. 
Natchez, George A. Colbert. 
Wilkinson, Wm. Winans, John Ira Ellis Byrd. 
Amite, Elisha Lott. 
Pearl River, Samuel S. Lewis. 
Tombigbee, Richmond Nolley, John Shrock. 
New Orleans, Lewis Hobbs. 

Louisiana District—Miles Harper, P. E. 

Rapides, Thomas Griffin, 
Attakapas, John 8S. Ford. 
Washita, Miles Harper. 


Of the new recruits sent to the two Territories for 
the ecclesiastical year of 1813, Samuel Sellers had 
traveled here in 1810, and had returned to the main 
body of the Western Conference, where he had trav- 
eled two additional years—one on the Barren Circuit, 
in Kentucky, and the other on Nollichuckie, in the 
Holston Country. He was this year returned to Mis- 
sissippi in the responsible office of presiding elder, 
which office he continued to fill with very marked ac- 
ceptability and usefulness for four consecutive years. 
Mr. Sellers was rather under medium size, neatly put 
up, handsomely developed, and capable of great labor 
and long endurance; he was of light complexion, and 
hair sandy. In his intercourse with society he was 
pleasant and sociable, always maintaining the dignity 
of his holy office. His style of preaching was Wes- 
leyan, and his manner warm and exciting. After pass- 
ing the middle of his sermon he extended his voice, 
apparently to its utmost limit, and his intonations, 
gestures, and expressions of countenance gave evi- 
dence of great earnestness. Especially during the 
latter half of an animated sermon, he had a way of 
holding one hand at a time on the side of his face so 
as to cover the ear. Why he did it the writer does not 
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know. Ashe recollects several rather boisterous min- 
isters of the same generation who were addicted to a 
similar habit, he supposes they were copying after 
some noted example among their co-laborers. Mr. 
Sellers had a well-balanced and carefully-disciplined 
mind, and made an excellent administrative officer. 
This we infer from his well-ordered success in engi- 
neering the Mississippi Conference through the four 
years of its minority and isolation during the English 
and Indian Wars of 1812-15, without the presence of 
a Bishop or even the assistance of the aged and ex- 
perienced in the administration of Annual Conference 
business. We shall have occasion to mention Samuel 
Sellers often between this and the 10th of October, 
1816, at which time he resigned the presidency of the 
Conference to Bishop Robert R. Koberts. 

John Phipps was admitted into the Western Confer- 
ence in Novembey, 1810. He traveled two years in the 
central portions of the Conference, and was received 
into full connection and ordained deacon. His third 
appointment was to Claiborne Circuit, in the Missis- 
sippi District. A break in the General Minutes in 
regard to the Mississippi District leaves Mr. Phipps 
out of sight for 1814, but we have the pleasure of 
learning from our written Minutes that he traveled 
Amite Circuit that year, and there, as elsewhere in 
Mississippi, left the saver of a good name. At the 
end of his two years’ labors south. of the Indian Na- 
tions, he returned to the Tennessee Conference, where 
he traveled two additional years, received elder’s or- 
ders, and located in 1817. Atacomparatively late date 
he was still living at Hartford, Ky., and serving the 
Church as a local elder. The writer does not recollect 
to have seen Mr. Phipps when in this country, being 
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then a little boy, but he often heard him spoken of 
with great eclat. He seems to have been decidedly 
popular. He is represented as being quite below the 
common stature of men, but compactly built, full of 
life and zeal, with a tremendous voice for a little man, 
and in his pulpit labors he aimed at immediate and 
visible results. He added numbers to the Church, 
and among them the progenitors of some of the best 
Methodist families now in the country. 

George A. Colbert had traveled two years in the 
western portion of the Western Conference, at the 
end of which term he was received into full connec- 
tion and ordained deacon. For his third year in the 
itinerancy he was appointed to the Natchez Circuit, 
but the writer has not been able to obtain any reliable 
information concerning his work here. At the end of 
the year he located and passed beyond our vision. 

Elisha Lott was admitted on trial in the Tennessee 
Conference, which met at Fountain Head, November 
1, 1812, and was immediately sent to Amite Circuit, in 
the Mississippi District. In 1814 he was on the Wil- 
kinson Circuit, and in 1815 on Rapides, in Louisiana. 
He then returned to the Tennessee Conference, where 
he was received into full connection and ordained 
deacon. In 1816 he traveled the Dixon Circuit, in the 
Green River District of the Tennessee Conference, and 
in 1817 he transferred to the Mississippi Conference, 
and labored on the 'Tombigbee Circuit. At the end of 
this year he located, and after spending several years 
in different localities in Mississippi as a local preacher, 
he finally settled his family in the north-eastern part 
of Madison County, where he lived to a good old age, 
and, we trust, died in the Lord. Mr. Lott had some 
constitutional oddities of a very innocent character, 
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which made him at times appear somewhat eccentric. 
After having been connected with the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church about twenty-four years, 
in which he was always treated respectfully and kind- 
ly by his brethren, with perhaps as few exceptions as 
ordinarily happens to men similarly situated, he be- 
came displeased about some local matter in the Quar- 
terly Conference of Madison Circuit, and, without 
letting his brethren know his purpose, at the fourth 
(Quarterly Conference for 1836, just as his character 
passed the Conference without complaint, he hastily 
arose and deposited his ministerial credentials on the 
secretary’s table, declared his withdrawal from the 
ministry and membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and precipitately left the Conference-room. 
As this occurred in the midst of a popular camp-meet- 
ing, it made a small ripple for a few hours, and then 
passed into oblivion. The Church and congregation 
soon became so absorbed in the increasing interests 
of the meeting that they lost sight of the withdrawal 
of Mr. Lott. Some of his former fellow-laborers re- 
gretted the separation, but as he intentionally did it 
at a time and in a way to make the wound as sudden 
and deep as possible, they the more readily consented 
to his departure. The writer witnessed this whole 
affair, and thinks now, as he did then, that Mr. Lott 
did not pursue the most excellent way. We do not ob- 
ject to any minister or layman withdrawing from our 
Church if he has become so dissatisfied either with 
our doctrines or polity as to believe that his personal 
piety and usefulness would be promoted by forming 
other Church associations. In addition to any advan- 
tage it may be to him to dissolve his Church relations 
with us, it is certainly not best for us to wish to retain 
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any such disaffected and dissatisfied person in our 
Communion. But it does seem to us that where the 
withdrawing party is a true Christian he will with- 
draw in a way to afflict the feelings of his former as- 
sociates in Church-fellowship as little as possible, 
bidding them an affectionate farewell, and going quiet- 
ly and peaceably away. Mr. Lott soon affiliated with 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and continued a 
member and minister the remainder of his life, de- 
voting his pecuniary means, time, and ministerial la- 
bor to the interests of that Church. 

Our first patron and dear, sainted old mother, the 
South Carolina Conference, again remembered us for 
good this year, sending us three very valuable recruits. 
In this she not only showed her habitual aggressiveness 
by sending her ministers “into the regions beyond,” 
but she also manifested the purest affection for her 
own spiritual offspring. Immigrants in large numbers, 
embracing many first-class Methodist families from 
her extensive territory, had been pouring into Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, and settling everywhere on the 
Gulf Slope, from the Perdido River on the east to Red 
River on the west, and it was praiseworthy in her to 
follow up with all her gospel appliances these her own 
spiritual children. 

The three transfers from South Carolina were: John 
Ira Ellis Byrd, Richmond Nolley, and John Shrock. 

As Richmond Nolley’s name does not appear in the 
appointments of the South Carolina Conference for 
the year 1812, and as his biographer says that “in 
1812, in compliance with the request of the Bishop, 
he went on a mission to Tombigbee,” and that “he 
spent two years in laboring indefatigably for the glory 
of God and the good of souls,” we think it likely he 
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eame through the Wilderness, early in 1812, with 
Thomas Griftin and Lewis Hobbs. According to the 
General Minutes, ‘lombighee was supplied that year 
by William Houston and Isaac Quinn, and no men- 
tion is made of Mr. Nolley in connection with the 
‘LTombigbee work for that year; but we think he was 
certainly there, either assisting Messrs. Houston and 
Quinn on their large circuit, or supplying the desti- 
tute settlements with missionary labor. We have, tra- 
ditionally, a well-authenticated anecdote of Mr. Nolley 
in connection with his preparations to come through 
the Wilderness with his traveling companions, Messrs. 
Griffin and Hobbs, which is characteristic of his habit 
of literally “praying everywhere.” The Creek In- 
dians had been tampered with and misled by evil, de- 
signing men, until it was difficult to keep them at 
peace. Traveling through the Nation was considered 
really dangerous, unless the travelers could show re- 
cent and well-authenticated passports from the Govy- 
ernors on either side of the Wilderness. In addition 
to all other equipments for a traveling camp-life of 
ten or twelve days, our three young missionaries had 
to come by Milledgeville, the capital of Georgia, and 
obtain from the Governor passports, duly signed and 
stamped with the great seal of the State, authorizing 
the bearers to travel unmolested on the United States 
mail-road to Mississippi. Having obtained their pass- 
ports, Griffin and Hobbs were making their final bow 
to the Governor, when Mr. Nolley said, “Stop a mo- 
ment, brethren. The Governor has given us safe pass- 
ports through the Indian Nation. Let us now united- 
ly ask God to give him a safe passport from this to a 
better world.” The polite and affable Governor, with 
his seerctary, reverently knelt while Mr. Nolley led in 
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prayer. They soon after entered the Wilderness, and 
after encountering the usual difficulties of bridgeless 
and ferryless streams, changeable weather, hard rides, 
crossing a wilderness inhabited only by savages, three 
hundred and fifty miles in extent, and camping out 
eleven nights, they arrived safe on the waters of the 
Tombigbee, where Nolley entered his new field of 
labor, Hobbs went to Wilkinson, and Griffin to Wash- 
ita, as heretofore stated. 

But let us notice for a moment our other two recent 
recruits from the South Carolina Conference. John 
Ira Ellis Byrd was a gem, having all the elementary 
physieal, intellectual, and moral qualifications for a 
great and useful itinerant preacher. We give his 
name in full because we wish to get the printer at 
once in the way of putting a capital “1” as the initial 
letter of his second name—Ira—instead of the offen- 
sively obtrusive “J,” which so frequently deforms his 
name in print. He was born on Lynch’s Creek, Sum- 
ter District, South Carolina, May 15,1791. His father’s 
name was Redden Byrd, and his mother’s maiden name 
was Ann Huggins. His parents were Methodists be- 
fore he was born, and hence they conferred on him 
the name of Ira Ellis, one of the most noted Method- 
ist ministers of their day, whose name will go down 
to posterity with the history of the Church. His 
father died when Ira was about ten years old, and left 
a request with his mother to place him, at a suitable 
age, under the guardianship of some good man, who 
would obligate himself to teach him some safe and 
profitable trade by which he could secure a compe- 
tency. She accordingly put him in charge of Paul 
Severance, an uncle by marriage, who taught him the 
shoe-maker’ strade. From early boyhood Ira was the 
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subject of deep and long-continued religious impres- 
sions. He did not feel safe to live in sin. He greatly 
desired to become a true Christian. But his way was 
beset with all the usual temptations of a lively and 
fun-loving youth, and he was often led to act contrary 
to the dictates of a reproving conscience. It was not 
until he was about nineteen years old that he was fully 
awakened to a melting, subduing sense of his sinful- 
ness, guilt, and danger, and was led to seek with all 
his heart the sensible forgiveness of his sins. The 
travail of his soul was terrible, but of short duration. 
He was happily, powerfully, overwhelmingly convert- 
ed. He entered upon the life of faith full of love, 
joy, and hope. His conversion occurred July 7, 1810. 
The old Methodists of those early days excelled in the 
prompt training of their young converts. They gave 
them no time to sit idly down and con over excuses 
why they could not pray in the social meetings of the 
Church, talk to their associates about the interests of 
their souls, and unite with the sacramental host in 
the contemplated conquest of the world to the scepter 
of the Savior’s mercy. “Go into the vineyard and 
work!” was acknowledged to be the standing order of 
the Master. “Use grace and have grace” was a truism 
in their estimation demonstrated by: universal expe- 
rience. Ira Byrd was now in a state of readiness to 
enter upon the work of building up the Redeemer's 
kingdom. While yet overflowing with the happiness 
of his recent conversion, he was affectionately request- 
ed by his elder brethren to take part in the class and 
prayer meetings, and these exercises proved to be such 
a blessing to him that he went into them with a zeal 
and energy that soon indicated his designation for the 
itinerant ministry. In less than six months from the 
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time ot his conversion he was admitted on trial in the 
South Carolina Conference, where he traveled two 
years, at the end of which probation he was received 
into full connection and ordained deacon. His next 
appointment was to Wilkinson Circuit, in Mississippi, 
as the junior of Wm. Winans. As his ministry ex- 
tended over sixty years, and all except the first two 
were spent in the Mississippi Conference, we shall 
meet him often in our History. In person Mr. Byrd 
was not tall, but square-built, heavy, and unusually 
muscular. His head was large and well-balanced, his 
nose aquiline, and the contour of his face indicated 
great energy and perseverance, but withal his coun- 
tenance was the reflected image of universal benevo- 
lence. Ira Byrd, from his first entrance on the work 
of his protracted life, was remarkably “fervent in 
spirit” and fluent in speech. His sermons consisted 
almost exclusively of doctrinal, experimental, and 
practical Christianity, enforced by the prospective 
joys of heaven and the endless torments of hell. 
John Shrock, our other transfer from the South Car- 
olina Ccnference this year, was a native of South Car- 
olina, of German extraction; low in stature, short, 
thick neck and large head, and put up like a regular 
old-fashioned Dutchman. He was being brought up as 
a “striker” in a blacksmith-shop, when he was induced 
to go with the multitude to one of those powerful, 
primitive camp-meetings, where such men as James 
Russell, the brothers Reddick and Lovick Pierce, Wm. 
M. Kennedy, Hilliard Judge, and others of a like 
stamp, were the leading ministers. Here young Shrock 
was suddenly, powerfully, and thoroughly awakened 
to a sense of his sin, guilt, and danger as an unpar- 
doned rebel against God. Fearfully alarmed with 
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these new revelations of his deplorable condition, when 
the invitation was given to penitents to come forward 
for an interest in the prayers of the Church, he pitched 
into the altar head-first, fell upon his knees, and com- 
menced weeping and praying as though the world was 
on fire and the final judgment about to open. He was 
“pointed to an all-sufficient, willing, and present Savior, 
in whom he was soon enabled to trust, and through 
whom he obtained the sensible forgiveness of his sins. 
He sprung to his feet, and for a few moments indulged 
in a boisterous shout. Then, mounting a bench, he 
poured out the overflowings of his newborn soul ina 
powerful exhortation to everybody to come and seek 
salvation. The trained band of prayer-leaders knew 
how to manage his case. They put him immediately 
to work, and in a short time John Shrock was as zeal- 
ous and noisy a little Dutchman as, you ever saw in a 
revival meeting. He was admitted at the same Con- 
ference with Ira Byrd, traveled two years in the South 
Carolina Conference, graduated to full connection and 
deacon’s orders, and then accompanied Mr. Byrd to 
Mississippi. They came together early in 1813. Ob- 
taining their passports from the Governor of Georgia, 
they took the usual route through the Wilderness, 
braving all sorts of weather, swimming the swollen 
streams, camping out at night, and watching the lurk- 
ing savages with great vigilance, as they were just 
now breaking out into open hostility. In due time 
they arrived safely in the white settlements west of 
the Creek Nation. John Shrock found his colleague, 
Richmond Nolley, at his pust on the original Tombig- 
bee Circuit, extending from the Alabama River on the 
east, across the entire lower valley of the Tombigbee, 
and as far west of the Chickasawhay River as the set- 
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tlements had then been formed. Ira Byrd pursued 
his solitary way about two hundred and fifty miles 
westward to Wilkinson Circuit. 

We have the work in the two Territories for the 
present year pretty well mapped off. We may next 
look at its progress somewhat in detail. One fact 
strikes the observing mind with great force, and in- 
spires the pious heart with gratitude and adoring 
praise to God for his manifested care over his Church 
everywhere. The fact we refer to is the providential 
distribution of first-class Methodist families and in- 
dividuals all over.our vast territory, who were always 
ready to give the travel and labor-worn itinerants a 
cordial welcome, to feed and lodge them for the time 
being, and to co-operate with them in all their efforts to 
spread scriptural holiness over the land. There were 
not many such families west of the Mississippi River, 
but there were a few in almost every English com- 
munity, and not unfrequently they were found inter- 
spersed among the French and Spanish population. 
Sometimes the ministers were rudely repulsed and al- 
most literally driven away from the premises of native 
Americans, especially in South-western Louisiana, but 
even there they found many comfortable homes and 
met many cordial greetings. Long, and often discour- 
aging, has been the struggle to establish a pure, script- 
ural Christianity in South-western Louisiana, but 
from the beginning of the conflict our laborious itin- 
erants have always found a few noble, Christian men 
and women who were ever ready to offer effective aid 
by their holy example, their prayers, their influence, 
and pecuniary means. Many of these primitive serv- 
ants of the Church we have never seen in the flesh, 
and yet we have heard the old ministers who la- 
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bored and suffered in Louisiana at an early day 
speak so often of them in glowing terms of approba- 
tion that we think of them as old acquaintances. 
Many of them sleep in Louisiana soil, and their names 
have long since disappeared from our earthly Church 
registers, but they are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life, and God will not forget their works of faith and 
labors of love. “Verily there is a reward for the 
righteous.” 

East of the Mississippi River, and stetenial ip, at this 
date, to the Alabama, River, there was a much larger 
number of leading Methodist families interspersed 
through the country. Except that they generally, up 
to this time, lived in small log houses, and worshiped 
in small log churches, many communities had all the 
Church privileges to which they had been accustomed 
in their former homes. In addition to Randall Gib- 
son and James Griffing, who had been licensed local 
preachers in Claiborne Circuit six or eight years, we 
meet with the names of several other licentiates in the 
Mississippi District at thisdate. We shall hereafter 
refer to them as they came before the Annual Con- 
ference for election to orders. The great difficulty 
and loss of time occasioned by crossing and recross- 
ing the Mississippi bottom, which, for several months 
every year, was inundated, more or less, to the width 
of fifty miles, suggested, at an early day, the impor- 
tance of making a district west of the inundated swamp. 
This arrangement was accordingly made at the late 
session of the Tennessee Conference, and Miles.Harp- 
er had been appointed presiding elder of the Louisi- 
ana District, and also preacher in charge of Washita 
Circuit, with Thomas Griffin on Rapides and John 8. 
Ford on Attakapas. We have not been able to learn 
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from any source what success attended Mr. Harper’s 
labors either on his district or circuit. From the fact 
that we never heard much said about his labors west of 
the Mississippi River, and from the additional fact that 
he located at the first Mississippi Conference, which 
met in November of this year, we are inclined to the 
opinion that, from some cause now unknown, he did not 
spend much, if indeed any, of the year in his appointed 
fields of labor. 

John S. Ford did a faithful year’s work amidst the 
darkness, superstition, and wickedness of the Attakapas 
country. The materials were not there for any thing 
like a general revival of religion, but under the labors 
of Mr. Ford the little widely scattered flock was kept 
in position and steadily advanced. He could rejoice 
over a number of additional seals to his ministry, and 
left among the people the savor of a good name. 

We are not to suppose that Thomas Griffin’s circuit 
was confined either to Rapides Bayou or the Parish of 
Rapides. Rather the bayou of that name was the cen- 
ter of his circuit, and he penetrated all the region 
round about. One of his principal appointments was 
on Sicily Island, in Catahoula Parish, which gave rise 
to an anecdote that would do to tell if we could only 
tell if as we have heard Mr. Griffin tell it himself in 
the pulpit. We will make the attempt to relate it in 
substance. We have heretofore referred to the fact 
that his father was sternly opposed to his becoming a 
traveling Methodist preacher upon the ground that, in 
addition to all its implied sacrifices, exposures, and ex- 
hausting labors, it was a non-paying profession. But 
Thomas felt that the duty of becoming a traveling 
preacher was imperious, and if he could only get food 
and raiment and money enough to pay his very lim- 
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ited expenses, it was all he desired or expected of 
worldly substance. That much in the good providence 
of God he expected to get if he did his duty as a faith- 
ful minister of Jesus Christ. His father, however, 
told him that he would come to want, and gave him a 
standing invitation, whenever it occurred, to return 
home and share the family supplies with his other chil- 
dren. The two years he remained in the South Caro- 
lina Conference he fared pretty well, but after travel- 
ing a thousand miles to North Louisiana, and spend- 
ing a year on Washita Circuit, his purse was empty, 
and the well-worn pantaloons he had on were his last 
wearable pair. But still he endeavored to put his 
trust in God who had called him to the work of the 
ministry, and go forward in what he considered the 
path of duty. One evening, considerably after night- 
fall, he was threading his way along a dim path to- 
ward the hospitable residence of Micajah Pickett, jr., 
when his horse fell and threw him over into some 
thorny brambles which rent and tore his pants until 
they were no longer wearable without some repairs. 
After remounting his horse and regaining the path, 
he felt deeply mortified and discouraged at his des- 
titute condition. “This,” said he, “looks asif my fa- 
ther’s prediction has literally come to pass. Here I 
am in these western wilds, almost literally without 
either money or clothes. At these rates I will be com- 
pelled to give up what I have honestly conceived to 
be my duty, and engage in some secular calling, or 
accept of my father’s affectionate invitation to re- 
turn home and live with the family.” Satan was busy 
with the young preacher; suggested that there was 
something wrong about his supposed convictions of 
duty: how could it be his duty to persist in his pres- 
18 . 
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ent course in his present destitute condition? A con- 
sciousness of his upright intentions afforded him com- 
fort. Paul traveled his big circuit surrounded with 
all sorts of perils, and not unfrequently “in cold and 
nakedness.” Something favorable in the providence 
of God might soon occur by which he would be ena- 
bled to go on in what he had considered his Heaven- 
appointed work. With these conflicting thoughts he 
was met at the gate by Mr. Pickett, to whom he re- 
lated the story of his fall from his horse, and the torn 
condition of his last pair of pantaloons, proposing, in 
the meantime, to borrow a pair until he could have 
his repaired. Mrs. Pickett was at once informed of 
the condition of her pastor’s wardrobe, when she ex- 
claimed, “O, never mind that, Brother Griffin; I have 
made you a brand-new pair, and have just been wait- 
ing for youto come around to the island and get them.” 
As My. Griffin substituted his old worn and rent pan- 
taloons with a new pair, well made of substantial ma- 
terials, he ejaculated, “Get thee behind me, Satan, thou 
father of lies! For the present I have all I need, and 
can still go on in the blessed work that makes my 
heart rejoice. While I follow the path of duty the 
Lord will provide what is necessary.” 

As characteristic of Mr. Griffin’s style of preaching 
with its accompanying effects, we will relate another 
anecdote, the scene of which was somewhere in Cat- 
ahoula Parish. Atone of his preaching-places, a ped- 
agogue, who had avowed himself a deist, having run 
short of funds, was pretending to teach a little neigh- 
borhood school in order to replenish his exhausted 
purse. Mr. Griffin preached one of his scathing ser- 
mons here one day, in which he gave the popular vices 
of the community a terrible raking. One of his posi- 
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tions was that deism and licentiousness were generally 
found closely united in the same person; that men 
often pretended to be unbelievers in the Bible as a 
standing excuse for their beastly vices. The peda- 
gogue pretended to be greatly offended; asserted that 
Griffin was too rude and unpolished to preach to a re- 
fined and cultured audience, and affirmed, with an oath, 
that if he attempted it there again he would give him 
a sound drubbing. Some one apprised Mr. Griffin of 
the threat, that he might not be taken by surprise. 
Mr. Griffin remarked to his informant, “I never judge 
a man’s character by the clothes he wears, nor by his 
representation of himself, and all I wish in regard to 
this disciple of Tom Paine is to be put on his back 
track so that I can gather up his antecedents—find 
out where he came from, what he has been doing here- 
tofore, and what brought him here on the very out- 
skirts of civilization. If I can get a few leading facts 
in connection with his past history, I will be ready for 
him at my next appointment.” 

As a general rule, a man may as well undertake to 
run away from his shadow as to run away from his 
personal history in a migratory population lke ours. 
A little weli-directed research by Mr. Griffin and a 
few interested friends brought to light the back his- 
tory of this self-constituted unbeliever in divine reve- 
lation, and at his next appointment he appropriated a 
part of his discourse to the subject. Mr. Griffin said 
in substance: 


You may recollect, my respected hearers, that at my last appoint- 
ment here J took as one of my positions that deism and licentiousness 
are generally found closely united in the same person. I now pro- 
pose to give you another representative example to illustrate that 
position. There lived, not many years ago, in one of the districts 
of South Carolina, a professed believer in the teachings of Paine’: 
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“Age of Reason,” who was duly arraigned before a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, not for saying his prayers or building churches, 
but for shedding blood! Yes, my hearers, for shedding blood. Not 
the blood of his fellow-men, but the blood of his neighbor’s hogs! 
Of this offense, committed without the fear of God before his eyes, 
and by the instigation of the devil, against the peace of society and 
the lives of hogs not his own, he was found guilty, and sentenced to 
receive thirty-nine lashes on his bare back at the district whipping- 
post. After receiving the Sheriff’s receipt in full, in cuts, gashes, 
and cross-marks, and feeling somewhat disparaged in reputation, 
and having now the fear of the rightful owners of said swine before 
his eyes, he left the country “for parts unknown.” The next place 
we find him is in that celebrated school of all forms of vice, known 
as “ Natchez under the hill,” where he spent about three months in 
the study of natural philosophy. Both his cash and credit were soon 
exhausted, and he was ejected from the boarding-houses for non- 
payment of dues. Thrown upon his own resources again, he assumed 
the profession of a school-teacher, and the last place we find him he 
is pretending to teach a little country school and threatening to 
whip a certain Methodist preacher for exposing the licentious tend- 
encies of deism. 


The school-teacher assumed all the gravity and dig- 
nity of which he was capable, but he evidently winced 
and writhed under the truthful delineation of his char- 
acter as given by Mr. Griffin. The pretended project 
of drubbing the preacher was treated by the peda- 
gogue with studied silence thereafter, and he seemed 
somewhat inclined to adopt the popular opinion that 
it was well enough to have a few such preachers as 
Mr. Griffin in the country. 

As we shall often meet with Thomas Griffin in the 
History of Mississippi Methodism, it may be well to 
describe briefly his personal appearance. He was 
about medium height, square-built, a little stoop- 
shouldered, muscular, and active, sallow complexion, 
a sharp Grecian face, and a penetrating, quizzical eye 
that would attract observation in any company. He 
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was industrious and capable of greatendurance. There 
was an unusual degree of sanctity in the expression 
of his countenance, blended with great decision and 
firmness in doing what he conceived to be his duty. 
When more fully developed in the ministry we shall 
see him to greater advantage. 

Wilkinson Circuit was still large, but had now as- 
sumed the compactness of an ordinary four-weeks’ 
circuit. The members and patrons of the Church con- 
sidered themselves highly favored in having two such 
preachers as William Winans and Ira Byrd. 

Mr. Winans having light hair and thin beard, had 
still a very youthful appearance, but he was already 
becoming a man of mark in the pulpit. His studious 
habits stored the treasury of his accurate and com- 
prehensive mind with “things new and old,” while his 
zeal, forcible delineation of gospel truth, and clear, 
stentorian voice, made him both heard and felt wher- 
ever he preached. He was inclined to be accurately 
logical and somewhat metaphysical in the structure 
of his sermons. He was already taking a high stand 
as a well-balanced, gifted, and usefu! minister, though 
the immediate fruit of his preaching was perhaps not 
usually so manifest as that of his colleague. 

Mr. Byrd had a different order of mind. He was 
also a close student, but there was nothing metaphys- 
ical about him, nor did he trammel himself with any 
stereotyped rules in the delivery of hissermons. He 
understood and could give a very clear exposition of 
the cardinal truths of the gcespel, but this was not his 
stronghold. He cultivated a high grade of religious 
enjoyment, and was very decided in his partiality for 
a feeling religion from beginning to end. He sung, 
prayed, and preached for present effect, and was 
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never more happy than when in the midst of a noisy 
religious excitement, attended with the awakening and 
conversion of sinners, and the triumphant shouts of 
happy Christians. An increase of 174 white and 19 
colored members over the preceding year shows the 
success with which they were favored. 

Elisha Lott on Amite Circuit, and Samuel S. Lewis 
on Pearl River, must have been favored with more 
than ordinary success, as our manuscript Minutes 
show an increase in the same territory over the re- 
port of the previous year of 297 white and 84 col- 
ored members. Some of the number were no doubt 
immigrant members, mostly from the Carolinas and 
Georgia. 

John Phipps, from traditional report, was popular 
and successful on Claiborne Circuit, but unfortunate- 
ly his statistical report did not reach the secretary of 
Conference, or was mislaid, and consequently does not 
appear in our written Journal, on which we are wholly 
dependent for the statistics of this year. As the Jour- 
nal shows that Mr. Phipps was present, and a member 
of the Conference held in November of this year, the 
omission of his statistical report is not easily account- 
ed for. It may simply have beea an oversight of the 
secretary, 

Claiborne Cireuit, on which John Phipps labored 
this year, embraced the whole of Warren and Clai- 
borne Counties and a large portion of Jefferson. 
There was quite an advanced religious moyement in 
Jefferson County in a settlement called then—as it is 
yet -Red Lick. Jt took its name from a buffalo and 
deer-lick on a hill of red clay. The land being good 
in the vieinity of Red Lick, invited quite a large set- 
tlement of thrifty, well-to-do people, mostly, we think, 
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from South Carolina. The names of Simms, Hill, 
Koss, Irwin, Gibson, Barnes, Burns, Newman, etc., ap- 
pear among the early Methodists of this community. 
Their usual preaching-place was long known as Beech 
Hill. It was a neighborhood academy and church 
united under the same roof. Quite a number of the 
leading families of this settlement united early with 
our Church. They not only enjoyed the regular visits 
of the itinerant preachers, but also those of Rev. Ran- 
dall Gibson, who lived only a few miles distant from 
Beech Hill, and who had now become quite a noted 
and influential local preacher. Itis comforting to the 
heart to trace through successive generations the de- 
scendants of these early Beech Hill Methodists, as 
they have scattered off into the adjacent new countries, 
and see what a large proportion of them still adhere 
to the Church of their truly converted and uniformly 
pious ancestors. Beech Hill has long since been su- 
perseded by churches in other localities, and nothing 
now remains to mark the consecrated spot where so 
many battles were fought and victories won but the 
gurgling spring of pure water, and the extensive bury- 
ing-ground where reposes the sacred dust of many of 
the best of our race. Beech Hillis no more. The 
itinerant preachers, from the licentiate to the Bishop, 
lift up their voice in song, and prayer, and sermon 
there nomore. The crowded meetings at the church, 
and the successful camp-meetings held at different 
localities near, are all hushed in unbroken silence. 
But still we devoutly bless God for old Beech Hill. 
She still lives in her posterity. Her vigorous Meth- 
odist colonies are flourishing elsewhere. As illustra- 
tive of this, during the year of which we are now 
writing, tradition, regularly handed down from gener- 
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ation to generation, informs us that Mr. Phipps re- 
ceived into the Church at Beech Hill two prominent 
gentlemen, by the respective names of John L. Irwin 
and Eli K. Ross. They were both rather fond of mil- 
itary affairs, took an active part in the war which was 
now pending, and both acquired the title of Colonel. 
They joined the Church at the same time, and always 
seemed to be equally decided and firm in their relig- 
ious purposes, but their outward manifestations of re- 
ligion were very different. After a season of melting, 
subduing penitence for sin, Col. Irwin was happily 
converted one day while engaged in private prayer in 
an upper room of his house. He was not backward 
in telling the ministers and members of the Church 
what great things the Lord had done for him. He 
was easily led to establish all the usual forms of re- 
ligion in his family, and to take an active part in all 
the public meetings of the Church. He acted, a large 
part of his religious life, as class-leader and steward 
—generally supported a large tent at all the camp- 
meetings in his vicinity, entertained the ministers 
very hospitably at his elegant residence, took care of 
them when they were there on the sick-list; in all of 
which his excellent wife seconded his movements by 
her cheerful piety, prayers, and industry. Col. Irwin 
was a man of fine personal appearance, educated and 
intelligent. After uniting with the Church he sup- 
plied himself with a well-selected library of Method- 
ist literature, and soon became one of the best-read 
Methodists in the country. As a citizen he was pop- 
ular and his services in great demand. Long. after the 
war was over he was in constant requisition at the 
battalion and regimental drills, on account of his su- 
perior skill in military tactics. First and last he filled 
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a number of the most responsible civil and judicial 
offices in his county. After losing his first wife— 
whose death was a triumph—he married Miss Lucy 
Vick, of Vicksburg, a daughter of Rev. Newet Vick, 
heretofore mentioned. After his second marriage he 
left Jefferson County, and, if our memory is not at fault, 
lived a while in Carroll County. In the autumn of 
1836 we found him tented in his usual style on a camp- 
ground called Spring Hill, not far south of Grenada, 
where he and his family seemed all alive to their spir- 
itual interests, as well as the interests of the Church. 
We never shall forget a season of happy rejoicing we 
had together in the altar at this, our last, camp-meet- 
ing together. Col. Irwin finally fixed his home in 
Vicksburg, where he died in the Lord. Several of his 
family still live there, worthy members of the Church 
he so much loved. The writer is glad of the oppor- 
tunity to perpetuate the memory of this most excel- 
lent Christian gentleman. Fifty-two years ago he was 
one of the faithful brethren who helped us to start 
on our life-long Christian pilgrimage. He counseled 
and encouraged us when we felt it our duty to enter 
the ministry. He was one of our most devoted patrons 
and helpers in our work in 1829, when we had charge 
of the circuit in which he then lived. 

Col. Eli K. Ross, who joined the Church with Col. 
Irwin, did not make such an efficient member in some 
respects as Col. Irwin. He was a tender-hearted and 
sincere man, but for many years he allowed himself 
to believe that he had neither religion nor gifts suffi- 
cient to justify an attempt to keep up family prayer 
at home, or to pray orally in the social meetings of 
the Church. In this we think he was mistaken, and 
his excessive timidity at this point, perhaps, was the 
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main cause of his long night of darkness and doubt 
about his spiritual condition. He did not profess the: 
enjoyment of justifying faith for more than ten years. 
In other respects he was a worthy member of the 
Church. About the time of his union with the Church 
he lost his first wife, and was left with a family of 
three sons and four daughters, two of the daughters 
being grown, who united with the Church, perhaps, 
the same day he did; the youngest of the two, espe- 
cially, making a very lively, happy, and useful mem- 
ber. With the superintendence of his household af- 
feirs by his grown daughters, his family of children 
remained together, and his residence soon became a 
noted stopping-place for every grade in the ministry. 
Not many years after the accession of the family to 
the Church, they felt highly honored with the privi- 
lege of entertaining Bishop McKendree, Rev. John 
Menifee, and other distinguished guests of the house- 
hold of faith. 

About 1819 Col. Ross removed to Prairie Mer Rouge, 
in what is now Morehouse Parish, Louisiana, where 
he made an eligible marriage with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Henderson. His residence was central to the prairie 
settlement. He soon had up a log church of good 
size on his premises, and financially, at least, soon be- 
came the most useful Methodist in the community. 
The travel and labor-worn itinerants always found an 
agreeable and plentiful home with the Colonel. He 
consented to fill the office of steward in the Church, 
though he still asserted his want of the spiritual qual- 
ifications required of stewards in the Discipline. He 
took great interest in the religious culture of his 
children, and trained them up to believe that they be- 
longed by divine right to the Church from the time 
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of their baptism in infancy until by their own neglect 
or wickedness they forfeited their membership; hence 
his children grew up in conformity to the usages of 
the Church, attending the class-meetings and love- 
feasts with the regularity of older members. His 
children were always remarkable for their sobriety 
and decorum at all places of public worship. Still 
the Colonel did not establish family prayer. Provision 
was always made for the ministers and other praying 
men who, visited the family to lead in prayer, but grace 
at the table was as far’as the father of the family 
would yet venture. What made the thought of fam- 
ily prayer still more embarrassing was the fact that 
his house was the resort of politicians, professional 
gentlemen, and men of worldly habits generally. In 
process of time his children grew up, and several of 
them returned to Mississippi. 

About 1829 or 1830 three of his children attended 
a camp-meeting in Warren County, at Wren’s Chapel, 
where they were greatly blessed. The youngest daugh- 
ter was gloriously converted; a son, who had been 
rather wild and reckless, was powerfully awakened 
and brought into the Church; and soon after the close 
of the camp-meeting one of the family wrote the old 
gentleman an account of the meeting and the work of 
grace among his children. It hed an unexpected ef- 
fect upon him. While he was inexpressibly grateful 
to God for blessing his children, he was deeply hum- 
bled at the thought of having set such an imperfect 
example before them. Not one of his large family 
had ever heard him pray. Most of his children by 
his first marriage had grown up and left him; his 
younger children by his last marriage were still with 
him, including his younger step-children. He must 
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take a new start in religion and do better. Family 
prayer must be established as a starting-point. This 
was now promptly done. The Colonel soon became 
better satisfied with his spiritual condition. He was 
now content to be a simple-hearted and humble Meth- 
odist Christian. He died in peace, at the residence 
of his son, Major Eli K. W. Ross, on Bayou Bartholo- 
mew, Morehouse Parish, La., Jan. 21, 1843, aged about 
70 years. All of his nine children, with the addition 
of four step-children, became members of the Church; 
and they are all now (1873) dead, except two sons 
and one daughter, and wo have good hope that they 
- died in the Lord. His youngest son by his first mar- 
riage is the now venerable Major Eli K. W. Ross, of 
Bastrop, La., who, with his large family, are steadfast 
adherents to the Church in which they have been 
brought up. His only living daughter has been the 
wife of an itinerant preacher more than forty-five 
years, which responsible relation she has filled, at the 
expense of many personal and domestic comforts, with 
unabated fidelity, zeal, and usefulness. She had been 
brought up to feel at home in the Church, and could 
hardly appreciate the fact that she was not a true 
Christian, until early in 1826, after a free conversation 
with her pastor on the subject, she was brought to see 
the necessity of justification by faith in Christ and 
the regeneration of her sinful heart by the Holy Ghost. 
Tor more than two months she .was an earnest and 
constant seeker of this great and necessary change 
from unbelief to saving faith, from sin to holiness, 
and from spiritual death to a life of love, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. At a two-days’ meeting, held 
by Rev. Alexander Talley and the writer in Prairie 
Jefferson, in the residence of Jeremiah Griffing, on 
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the 25th of March, 1826, Miss Ross was happily “born 
of God,” and witnessed a good confession of what the 
Lord had done for her. She became a very happy and 
zealous young Christian. A few years subsequently 
she married a member of the Mississippi Conference, 
both of whom are yet alive (October, 1873). She en- 
tered upon her new relation fully alive to its respon- 
sibilities, with a determination both to do and suffer 
whatever might be necessary to spread the great sal- 
vation which had made her one of the happiest of 
human beings. 

We believe that God calls some men exclusively to 
“do the work of evangelists” as their life-time em- 
ployment, and we also believe that in his providence 
he calls some women to be tho wives and efficient 
helpers of these evangelists, or inerant preachers, as 
we usually call them. Miss Ross fully admitted her 
providential call to this work, and she never would 
consent, under any circumstances, for her husband to 
locate. 

In those days there was not a parsonage in the 
bounds of the Mississippi Conference, and the mar- 
ried preachers had either to settle their families on 
little farms of their own, or rent or board on their 
own credit, or fix up some old, deserted shanty by 
their own labor that would do to house their wives and 
children in until their pastoral term expired. She 
resolutely and cheerfully submitted to all these incon- 
veniences and discomforts rather than interfere the 
least with her hushand’s vsefulness. 

About 1834 this perpetual and expensive moving 
from one pastoral charge to another had so exhausted 
their resources that they were not able to pay all the 
current expenses of the previous year, and, to make 
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the matter worse, they were purposely sent to a broken 

down circuit in order to rebuild it. They went as 
appointed. He rented a house and purchased his fam- 
ily supplies for several months with very little aid 
from his board of stewards. His mind became great- 
ly depressed. He saw no prospect of supporting his 
family in comfort and credit if he continued in the 
itinerancy. He thought constantly of locating and 
engaging in some productive secular business. He 
had talents and industry enough to guarantee success. 
As an honorable Christian man he was bound to sup- 
port his family. If he could not do it in the itiner- 
ancy, then he must leave the itinerancy and engage 
in something else. He on several occasions mentioned 
to his wife his purpose to locate at the ensuing Con- 
ference. She was silent and sad. Finally he brought 
up the subject one day, and said his mind was fully 
made up to locate. As he uttered this determination 
a holy inspiration seemed to come upon his wife, and 
she addressed him in the following language: “My 
husband, I cannot consent for you to locate. I mar- 
ried you as a traveling preacher, and because you were 
a traveling preacher, and because I desired to be the 
wife of a traveling preacher. I do not wish to be the 
wife of a local preacher. It would blight all my cher- 
ished anticipations and embitter the remainder of my 
life for you to locate. I know the cause of your trouble. 
It is your anxiety to make me and our only remaining 
child more comfortable, and to provide more amply 
for our future wants. You need not trouble yourself 
about us. Only go on and do your duty as a minister, 
and I feel assured that God will provide for us.” The 
conversation ceased. The husband arose and retired, 
indulging, in substance, in the following soliloquy: 
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“My fate is sealed. I’m a doomed man. I cannot 
locate with such a wife as I have. No honorable, 
Christian man and minister could. I shall be a trav- 
eling preacher as long as she lives.” He immediately 
withdrew all his plans for a location, and from that 
day made all his arrangements to continue for life in 
the itinerancy. 

Prospects soon began to brighten on the broken- 
down circuit. He had a revival both years of his pas- 
toral term at several important points on the work; 
received money enough in the way of his regular 
salary, supplemented by several large presents, to pay 
all his debts, and go to his district next year with $500 
to start on. Since then his labors have been exten- 
sively blessed in many places, his family has been pro- 
vided for, his children educated equal to any others 
in the country, and he feels well satisfied now in the 
evening of life that he has never located. His wife’s 
resolution not. to let him locate has already added 
about thirty-nine years to his itinerancy. 

Col. Ross had one grandson, Rev. H. B. Kemp, who 
for several years before his death was a local preacher 
in Morehouse Parish, La. Rev. John A. B. Jones, of 
the Mississippi Conference, is also his grandson. The 
wife of Rev. Thomas S. Randle, of the Louisiana Con- 
ference, is his granddaughter. His descendants are 
scattered from Mississippi to Texas, and, so far us the 
writer knows, the most of them are Methodists. 

That was a blessed day’s work done by John Phipps 
at Beech Hill when he captured those two colonels 
and enrolled them in the great sacramental host of 
God’s elect. As he left the country a year or so after, 
perhaps he never even heard of these fruits of his la- 
bors in Mississippi; if not, he will know hereafter. 
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During the present year the lovely, sweet-spirited, 
and tender-hearted Lewis Hobbs, already emaciated 
by an incurable consumption, was laboring diligently, 
both in public and private, as well as suffering patient- 
ly, to establish a pure Christianity amidst the dense 
moral darkness and papal superstition of New Orleans. 
The population of the city at this time was about eight- 
een thousand, mostly French, Spaniards, Creoles, and 
negroes, nearly all of whom were nominally Catholics, 
and inaccessible to an evangelical ministry; and such 
was the general worldliness and wickedness of the na- 
tive American population that they were nearly as diffi- 
~ cult to reach with gospel appliances. He returned, as 
the net proceeds of his year of suffering and toil, six 
white and twenty colored members. But he was doing 
a good work. He was helping to lay a foundation upon 
which his successors have reared a glorious and an en- 
during superstructure. Methodism occupies an ele- 
vated position in New Orleans at the present time. 

But the most exciting and dangerous part of the 
work in the Mississippi Territory this year was on 
the Tombigbee Circuit. Up to this date nearly all the 
American settlements in the Territory were found in 
three localities, each remote from the other, with ex- 
tensive Indian tribes intervening. The largest of 
these settlements was in the vicinity of Natchez, ex- 
tending from the line of demarkation up the Missis- 
sippi River to the Walnut Hills, and eastward to Pearl 
River. 

The next largest settlement was in the Tennessee 
Valley, with the present Madison County about its 
center. The smallest of the three detached settle- 
ments was on either side of the Tombigbee, including 
the annexed portion of Florida near the Mobile Bay, 
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and was embraced principally in what are now the 
countics of Clark, Baldwin, Mobile, and Washington. 
West of these settlements there was a sparse popula- 
tion in what at this time are the counties of Jackson, 
Green, Wayne, Harrison, and Hancock. What were 
generally called the Tombighee settlements embraced 
at this date a population of about seven or eight thou- 
sand. ‘Phe country had been filling up ata rapid rate 
for several years previous by an enterprising and 
thrifty population, but the breaking out of the cruel 
and murderous Creek war this year, which contem- 
plated the utter extirpation of the whites, threw the 
whole country into confusion, aud the people were pan- 
ic-stricken, especially for the last half of the year. The 
war had been inaugurated between the United States 
and England, and the British in Canada had instignted 
the eclebrated Indian chicf, Tecumseh, and his broth- 
er, the Prophet, with about thirty warriors from the 
Wabash, to visitthe larger tribes of Southern Indians 
for the purpose cf arousing their vindictiveness against 
the American settlers. With many of the tribes they 
eould do nothing, but they soon sueceeded in forming 
a large war party among the Creeks. They were prom- 
ised ample supplies of arms, ammunition, and all other 
war material, if they would go right to work to destroy 
the white race in their vicinity. These promised sup- 
plies were sent from the British flect, then cruising in 
the Gulf of Mexico, through the Spanish commandant 
at Pensacola, so that by mid-summer the Creeks were 
ready to commence their work of death and desolation. 
Many of the white population precipitately left their 
erops in their fields, with most of their stock of horses, 
rattle, and hogs; and in some instances they even left 
their wearing apparel, and bed, and household furni- 
US, 
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ture, and fled for tueir lives to the Chickasa:vhay set- 
tlements, and some of them continued westward to the 
Natchez settlements. The most of them, however, de- 
termined on the construction of forts and block-houses 
at suitable points. Several of these forts were west 
of the Mobile and Tombigbee Rivers, but by far the 
largest number were in the Fork, as it was called, 
between the Tombighee and Alabama Rivers. There 
were, perhaps, twelve or fifteen forts built in all; some 
of them mostly by the citizens, and others by the as- 
sistance of various detachments of soldiers that had 
been hastily thrown into the country. Into these for- 
tifications the women and children, and all others in- 
eapable of bearing arms, were hastily removed, with 
such essential supplies as they could take with them. 

Some of these stockades were soon so completely 
filled that many families had to camp outside the walls 
with such temporary defenses as they could erect. 
Some of the weaker and more exposed fortifications 
had to be abandoned, and the inhabitants taken to 
those that could be with more certainty protected by 
organized detachments of soldiers. To add to the 
already almost unbearable privations of the people 
erowded and even jammed together as they were in 
the forts, the usual sickly senson eame on, and the or- 
dinary amount of sickness was ereatly augmented by 
their exposed situation and the searcity of suitable 
remedies. 

On the 380th of Angust a frontier fort, in what was 
called the Pensas settlement, about ten miles west of 
the Alabama River. called Fort Mims, was surprised, 
and after a desperate battle of five or six hours, was 
eaptured and destroyed hy the ferocious chief Weath- 
erford, at the head of about 700 Creek warriors. The 
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whole number of persons slain in the fort—including 
about twenty respectable families, many of whom were 
killed outright, and others, mostly women and chil- 
dren, were burned to death in the block-houses-—_was 
over 250. Only seventeen were known to have escaped, 
and most of them were severely wounded. ‘The loss 
of the Indians was nearly equal to that of the whites. 

The massacre of Fort Mims spread the utmost con- 
sternation through all the country, which was con- 
stantly increased for some time by minor triumphs of 
the Indians. On the Ist of September, two families, 
consisting of twelve persons, women and children, 
were cruelly murdered in the Fork, near Sinkfield’s 
Fort. The next day the fort was furiously attacked 
by about sixty or seventy Indian warriors, and the 
fight was kept up for two hours, until they lost ten or 
eleven of their number. They then captured seven 
dragoon horses tied outside and left. One man and 
one woman were killed in the fort and one boy wound- 
ed. The next day the inmates abandoned Sinkfield’s 
Fort and repaired to Fort Madison, a place of greater 
safety. On the 6th of September this fort contained 
more than 1,000 souls, including 220 soldiers belong- 
ing to Col. Carson’s command; and on the same day 
two men were wounded near the fort by lurking sav- 
ages, about sixty or seventy of whom were discovered 
next day prowling in the vicinity of the fort. 

A detachment of scldiers, in pursuit of a predatory 
band of Indians, were ambushed and repulsed, with 
considerable loss, at Horse Creek. Among the slain 
were two brothers of Rev. Thomas Griffin, at that 
time preacher in charge of Rapides Circuit. After the 
downfall of Fort Mims, parties of hostile Indians 
spread themselves over the whole deserted portion of 
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the country, killing, or trying to kill, every white per- 
son they obtained a sight of, burning all dwellings and 
farm-houses, and destroying every thing valuable that 
they could not convert to their own use. The stock 
were herded and either driven off or killed on the spot. 
The hogs were turned into the corn-fields to fatten for 
their own use, the horses were used by their maraud- 
ing parties, and the luxuries of the exiled inhabitants 
furnished supplies for their bacchanalian orgies and 
nocturnal revyelries. 

The country both above and below the two forts at 
Mt. Vernon was abandoned by the inhabitants except 
a few posts occupied by troops. It was known that 
Weatherford’s command, who tcok and destroyed Fort 
Mims, had only fallen back a short distance east of the 
Alabama River, where for the time being they estab- 
lished their head-quarters. 

We have now given a very brief outline of the dan- 
gers and disasters that befell the people in the Tom- 
bigbee settlements, growing out of the Creek war, in 
order to show the circumstances in which our two 
irrepressible itinerants, Richmond Nolley and John 
Shrock, had to labor this year. Their natural tem-. 
perament, personal appearance, and method of pro- 
cedure were very different; but in zeal, faithfulness, 
and indomitable courage they were twin-brothers. 

Richmond Nolley was born in Brunswick County, 
Virginia. Soon after his birth his parents removed 
to Georgia, where, in a short time, they both died. 
Richmond was taken into the family of Captain Lu- 
cas, & merchant of Sparta, Georgia, and a worthy 
Methodist, and while yet in his youth he attended a 
camp-mecting at Smyrna, six or eight miles from Spar- 
ta. The meeting was so numerously attended that the 
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voice of one preacher could not reach the vast assem- 
bly, estimated at ten thousand persons. An additional 
place was selected near the encampment, a table made 
to answer the place of a pulpit, and Lovick Pierce, 
then a strong young man, “full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost,” was appointed to preach. Directed and spe- 
cially aided, as he doubtless was, by the wonder-work- 
ing Spirit of God, he preached a very searching, awak- 
ening, and yet encouraging sermon from Rom. vi. 6: 
“ Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with him, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed, that hence- 
forth we should not serve sin.” Before he was through 
with this discourse the awakened feelings of many 
had become so excited that they could no longer be re- 
strained. A young lady, the daughter of Capt. Lucas, 
came hastily from the outskirts of the congregation, 
and full of anguish, weeping and sobbing, literally 
fell prostrate near the table, crying for mercy and en- 
treating the prayers of God’s people in her behalf. 
Mr. Pierce instantly stopped preaching, and called for 
all who felt that they needed mercy in the forgiveness of 
their sins, and desired an interest in the prayers of the 
Church, to come and kneel around where he stood. A 
simultaneous movement toward the table was made, 
and a meeting for singing, prayer, personal counsel, 
and exhortation was inaugurated, which was continued 
through the remainder of the day and the succeeding 
night. The result was the conversion of more than 
one hundred souls around that table. Among the con- 
verts was Richmond Nolley. At the close of the 
great camp-meeting at Smyrna he returned to his 
clerkship in the store of Capt. Lucas, his friend and 
benefactor, where he remained a happy and devoted 
young Christian until the end of the following year. 
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Dec. 28, 1807, he was admitted on trial in the South 
Carolina Conference, where he continued to labor dil- 
igently, acceptably, and usefully four years, filling 
some of the most important appointments in the Con- 
ference, and graduating to elder’s orders. At the end 
of his fourth year—though there is no record in the 
General Minutes to that effect—we believe, on what 
we consider good authority, especially that of his mem- 
oirist, that, by the special request of the Bishop, he 
came as a missionary to the Tombigbee country, as 
heretofore stated. With this opinion the traditions 
of the people correspond, for they say he was two 
years in the Alabama settlements, which must have 
been 1812 and 1813, as our manuscript Journal, as 
well as his memoirist, places him in Attakapas in 
1814. 

Mr. Nolley was all of six feet high, very thin and 
spare, with an habitually pale and wan countenance. 
As we think, some overexacting views which he had 
imbibed in reference to ‘“‘crucifying the flesh,” etc., 
had led him to such excessive self-denial in food that 
he never ate enough nutritive diet to keep his body 
robust and healthy. And he was so overscrupulous 
in redeeming his time for the cultivation of his mind, 
devotional purposes, and the discharge of his other 
ministerial duties, that he did not allow himself the 
amount of sleep which his hard-worked body and mind 
required. In this rigid course of self-denial we think 
Mr. Nolley was misled. It is certainly all-important 
for a minister to “keep his body under, and bring it 
into subjection;” but the apostle tells us that it is 
“through the spirit” that we are to “mortify the deeds 
of the body,” and not by habitual semi-starvation. 
And in order to fill up our span of life to the best ad- 
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vantage, it is certainly our duty to redeem our time 
from all unnecessary waste; but that does not imply 
that we should deprive ourselves of a due amount of 
health-giving sleep. A man, to do effective work as 
an itinerant preacher, must have a body as well as a 
soul; and no man can have a healthy, robust, and vig- 
orous body and mind who does not deal liberally in a 
wholesome diet, and daily indulge in that amount of 
sleep which nature requires. But Richmond Nolley 
was apparently conscientious in these matters of extra 
self-denial. 

As soon as Mr. Nolley crossed the Alabama River 
he entered upon his work with his usual zeal and dili- 
gence. He literally went everywhere, preaching the 
word publicly and from house to house. He called 
and conversed and prayed with as ‘many families on 
his way as his time and other circumstances would 
permit. None could well escape his presence without 
a few inquiries about their spiritual state, accompa- 
nied with a few words of counsel, exhortation, or com- 
fort, as the case seemed to require. He was especially 
very attentive to the children and negroes. The boy, 
white or black, that attended to his horse, that brought 
the wood to make his fire, that piloted him through 
the pathless woods, or otherwise came in his way, was 
sure of a good talk. He was particularly attentive to 
the immigrants who were just arriving in the country, 
and until immigration was suddenly stopped in the 
summer of 1813, by the breaking out of the Creek 
war, they were flocking into the country in large num- 
bers. 

Here occurred, and with Richmond Nolley, the orig- 
inal of the oft-repeated story of a Methodist preacher 
surprising a newly-arrived immigrant who professed 
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to be striving to escape this class of preachers. In 
sixty years it has passed through a great many verbal 
editions, and has been told with considerable latitude 
as to time, place, parties, and circumstances. In 1827 
the writer traveled Marengo Circuit, adjoining and 
just to the north of the settlement about Choctaw 
Corner, where the interview between Mr. Nolley and 
the immigrant family is said to have occurred. He 
obtained his information partly from persons then liv- 
ing in the country and from other sources which he 
considers reliable. The settlement around Choctaw 
Corner was in what is now the northern part of Clarke 
County and the southern portion of Marengo. The 
locality was desirable and very inviting to the numer- 
ous adventurers constantly arriving from abroad. In 
this rapidly -increasing community Mr. Nolley was 
diligently looking after the religious interests of the 
new-comers. One day, while threading his way along 
a dim horse-path, he came on a newly-made wagon 
trail. It at once occurred to his mind there was a 
newly-arrived immigrant family, and it might be well 
to look after the interests of their souls immediately. 
Determining from the tracks of the team which end 
of the trail to take, he soon came up with the family 
where they had just stopped on the ground of their 
future home. The lady and children were beginning 
operations around the newly-made fire to prepare their 
first meal at their new home, and the man was detach- 
ing his team from his wagon when Mr. Nolley rode 
up. The ominous salutation, the sanctified counte- 
nance, the round-breasted coat, and every thing visi- 
ble, published him at once as a Methodist preacher. 
“ What!” exclaimed the man, “have you found me al- 
ready? A Methodist preacher as sure as I aim born! 
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They got so plentiful around me ia Virginia that I fled 
from their noise and fuss to a new, out-of-the-way set- 
tlement in Georgia, where I hoped to have a long 
respite from their alarming way of preaching; but 
they were soon there, and got my wife and daughter 
into their Church. Then I came here to this new pur- 
chase, almost out ef the civilized world, and flattered 
myself that it would be a long time before I should 
be found again by Methcdist preachers; but here it is: 
I hadn’t got my wagon unloaded before you've over 
taken me.” Mr. Nolley suggested that he had better 
come to amicable terms with Methodist preachers, and 
hereafter be at peace with them; that to escape con- 
tact with them was next to an utter impossibility; that 
they were increasing rapidly everywhere in the United 
tates and Territories; that if he should be so fortu- 
nate as to get to heaven, he would doubtless find many 
Methodist preachers there; and even if he went to 
hell, he feared he might find some there who, after 
having preached the gospel to others, had themselves 
become castaways. “I give it up,” said the man, as 
he was still unkarnessing his team. “There is the old 
lady and children about the fire: go and do what you 
came to do, and let me go on with my work.” Mr. 
Nolley introduced himself to the lady and her chil- 
dren, told the object of his visit, had a short religious 
conversation with them, and concluded with a brief 
but fervent prayer. He promised, if the Lord per- 
mitted, to see them again, and then returning to his 
horse-path, he pursued-his regular line of business. 
This is about the substance of the story as told us. 
The second year of Mr. Nolley’s labors on Tombig- 
bee—especially the last half—was a year of great peril. 
He never suspended his labors, but went from fort to 
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fort, preaching and otherwise laboring for the salva- 
tion of souls. As a general rule, he made no compro- 
wise with the weather, but, regardless of exposure, 
resolutely went to his appointments at all seasons. If 
his horse happened to be disabled or out of the way, 
he did not hesitate to throw his saddle-bags across his 
shoulder and travel on foot from place to place. While 
Mr. Nolley was very exact in attending to all his duties 
regardless of the frowns or flatteries of men, he was 
a remarkably meek, sweet-spirited, persuasive man. 
Such was his non-combativeness that it is doubtful 
whether he would have shed the blood of a Creek or 
- Muskogee Indian to save his own scalp, and yet the 
way he faced all sorts of dangers in order to preach 
the gospel proves that he possessed a high degree of 
courage. 

Mr. Shrock, his colleague, was a man of an opposite 
temperament. In preaching, he was a “son of thun- 
der.” He portrayed sin, in all its forms and degrees, 
in its most hideous colors; he proclaimed the threat- 
enings of God’s violated law, and often dwelt on the 
future and eternal punishment of the finally impeni- 
tent. And yet he was full of Christian sympathy, and 
could weep with those who wept, and rejoice with those 
who rejoiced. While the people were closely shut up 
in the forts and overwhelmed with distress and alarm, 
Mr. Shrock, on a visit to one of the principal stock- 
ades, preached an appropriate, feeling, and highly ap- 
preciated sermon from Psalm lx. 11: “Give us help 
from trouble, for vain is the help of man.” In this 
sermon he directed the people to the proper source of 
deliverance, and the means which they should use to 
obtain it. Mr. Shrock was not a non-resistant; his 
belligerent instincts often cropped out during the war, 
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and, placed on equal footing, he would have been a 
dangerous antagonist for a Creek Indian. While fill- 
ing an appointment in one of the larger forts, the 
scouts came in hurriedly and reported a large body of 
Indians in the vicinity, and inferred from appearances 
that they intended an immediate attack on the fort. 
Every preparation was forthwith made for a vigorous 
defense. In the meantime Mr. Shrock went to the 
commandant of the garrison and requested to be armed 
as a soldier and assigned to a port-hole, and, by the 
help of God, he would show them that he could fight 
Indians as well as preach the gospel. From some un- 
known cause the attack was not made, and Mr. Shrock 
had not the anticipated opportunity of giving a prac- 
tical demonstration of his prowess. We believe, how- 
ever, from what we knew of the man, that he would 
have fought like a Hessian. 

Mr. Shrock was equal to Mr. Nolley in braving all 
dangers to fill his appointments in the forts. It was 
only when they visited the Chickasawhay settlements 
that they had a respite from apprehended danger. It 
seems little less than miraculous that these two holy 
evangelists escaped assassination by the hands of the 
merciless savages. They ever afterward stood high 
in the estimation and confidence of the people they so 
faithfully served. The Conference year closed in Octo- 
ber, and the preachers in the two Territories had been 
requested by their presiding elders to assemble at Rev. 
Newet Vick’s, near Spring Hill, in Jefferson County, on 
the first day of November, for the purpose of holding 
their first Conference. Mr. Nolley was careful to have 
a, series of appointments circulated to be filled on his 
journey of more than two hundred miles to Conference, 
that no time might be lost Two incidents occurred 
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by the way, illustrative of the acute conscientiousness 
of Mr. Nolley in discharging his ministerial obliga- 
tions. He had an appointment for night-preaching 
at the end of a long day’s ride. They met with hin- 
derances by the way, so that they did not arrive until 
late in the night. Many of the people had come from 
a distance, and being detained so late waiting for the 
preachers, they accepted an invitation to remain until 
morning. The lady of the house got all her beds and 
bed-clothes, and spread them over the floor, and in- 
vited the company to seek repose as best they could 
under the circumstances. The men retired until the 
women selected and occupied their part of the floor 
and bedding; then, at a given signal, the men returned 
and occupied their portion. They had just fallen into 
their first nap when the preachers arrived. One of 
the family arose, and after assisting them to feed their 
horses, invited them in to a good fire which was still 
blazing on the hearth, in the meantime pointing to a 
bed they could occupy at their pleasure. If any were 
awakened by the arrival of the preachers, they of 
course thought the sermon would be deferred until 
morning, and declined getting up. Mr. Shrock was 
for going to bed, but Mr. Nolley said no. He had an 
appointment to preach there that night, and he must 
fill it. Some of the people were likely awake, and a 
sentence, or perhaps a single word, might be applied 
to their hearts by the Spirit of. God that would result 
in much good. He stood up by a chair, and after sing- 
ing and prayer, announced his text and preached to a 
congregation covered up in their beds around him. 
This incident the writer heard related by Mr. Shrock, 
who was an eye-witness. 

In White’s, or Adams’s, settlement, on the head- 
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waters of Amite River, a man of some prominence 
had lately died without God and without hope; but 
dying in a Christian community, he must have a Chris- 
tian burial, and Mr. Nolley must be requested to 
preach his funeral sermon. He consented, and after 
inquiring somewhat into the antecedents of the de- 
ceased, he took for his text: “And in hell he lifted up 
his eyes, being in torments.” After giving a lucid expo- 
sition of the text in connection with the context, he 
told the audience, from all the information he had 
been able to obtain, he believed that the subject of 
that funeral had chosen his good things in this life, 
and had died without any of the required gospel pre- 
parations for heaven, and was then, with the rich man, 
lifting up his eyes in hell’s torments. He did not say 
this to add bitterness to their cup of sorrow, but as a 
solemn warning to them not to follow the example of 
their wicked relative and neighbor, and thereby fol- 
low him into his place of torment. 

We will now conclude this rather long chapter by 
summing up the statistics for the year. We get no 
light on this subject whatever from the printed Min- 
utes: as no report seems to have reached the publisher, 
he copies verbatim from the report of the previous 
year. We shall have to do the same in regard to Clai- 
borne Circuit, there being no statistical report from 
that circuit in our written Journal, which is now be- 
fore us. The Journal gives an aggregate of 1,641 
white end 475 colored members—an increase of d7+4 
white and 235 colored members over the preceding 
year—-a year of prosperity to the Church, notwith- 
standing the disintegration of so many Societies by 
the Creek war. The preachers must have been vigi- 
lant in keeping an account of their scattered flocks. 


CHAPTER XV. 
1814. 


Tur ecclesiastical year of 1814 commenced Nov. 1, 
1813, at which time the Mississippi and Louisiana 
preachers were requested to meet at Rev. Newet Vick’s, 
in Jefferson County, Miss., for the purpose of holding 
their first Annual Conference. As stated heretofore, 
the Bishops were authorized by the General Confer- 
ence of 1812, “in the interval of the General Confer- 
ence, to appoint another Annual Conference down the 
Mississippi, if they find it to be necessary.” The 
Bishops had decided to do this, and one or both of 
them intended to be in Mississippi in November, 1813, 
for the purpose of organizing the contemplated new 
Conference. But in the meantime the Creek war had 
broken out on the Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers, 
and was raging with great fury. There was also a 
great deal of agitation and excitement among the 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Cherokee Indians, and it was 
yet doubtful which side they would ultimately take. 
They yet appeared to be loyal to the whites, but they 
were savages, and it was seriously feared they might 
be induced to join Tecumseh’s Southern League and 
take part against the Mississippians. It was thought 
to be both impolitic and dangerous for either of the 
Bishops to attempt an official visit to Mississippi. 
Their next Conference after Mississippi would be the 
South Carolina Conference, which was to meet this 
(302) 
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year in Fayetteville, N.C. The Bishops could not 
possibly go through Alabama, which was now the seat. 
of war, on their way to the South Carolina Conference. 
Their only alternative would be to retrace their steps 
back to Tennessee through a savage wilderness three 
or four hundred miles in extent, taking all the risks 
of a trip to and from Mississippi, and then make their 
way through Hast Tennessee toward Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 

While at the Tennessee Conference, Bishop Asbury 
made the following entry in his Journal, October 3, 
1813: “The Tennessee Conference were not willing to 
let the Bishops go to the Mississippi Conference.” It 
seems to have been a matter of grave deliberation at 
the Tennessee Conference, and the decision was against 
the contemplated visit of the Bishops to Mississippi. 
There would, perhaps, have been no special danger in 
descending the Nashville and Natchez Trace, and re- 
turning by the same route, but the people in South- 
western Mississippi were in constant dread of an 
Indian invasion, so that traveling on the Trace was 
nearly abandoned, except by armed forces and the 
United States mail-carriers. 

Major Beasley, with most of his men who were 
slaughtered at the downfall of Fort Mims, were from 
Jefferson County, and the few who escaped came home 
wounded, and gave an alarming account of the danger 
the country was in. Jefferson, Claiborne, and Warren 
were border counties, bounded on the north-east by 
the Choctaw Indians, many of whom lived near the 
line, and were constantly in the habit of visiting and 
camping in the white settlements. The citizens now 
began to send out scouts to reconnoiter the line and 
keep a watchful eye on the movements of the Choc- 
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taws. It was known that two of their chiefs—Push- 
mataha and Mushulatubbe—in the south-eastern quar- 
ter of the Nation, had engaged to co-operate with 
Gen. Claiborne against the Creeks and Muskogees, but 
a large part of the tribe seemed yet undecided which 
side they would take. It was seriously feared that 
they would be inveigled into Tecumseh’s League, and 
induced to make a sudden raid into the white settle- 
ments. To illustrate further the alarming apprehen- 
sions of the inhabitants: Near the time appointed for 
the meeting of the Mississippi Conference, a report— 
originating entirely in the misapprehension of a negro 
man-—to the effect that the Choctaw Indians in large 
force were entering Claiborne County with hostile in- 
tentions, got into circulation late one evening east of 
Port Gibson. Runners were immediately dispatched 
im all directions, who continued to travel all the suc- 
ceeding night to warn the people of the danger which 
then seemed inevitable. In far less than twenty-four 
hours hundreds of families from the counties border- 
ing the Choctaw Nation had left their homes, and were 
on the road to Washington and Natchez, for the pur- 
pose of putting the women and children and invalids 
in a place of safety, that all able to bear arms might 
be spared for the defense of the country. Scarcely, 
however, had the report of an Indian invasion got into 
circulation, when it was discovered by Major Elijah 
L. Clark—who lived right on the Indian border east 
of Port Gibson—to be an atter mistake, and a new 
set of runners sent to overtake the refugees and turn 
them back to their homes. This, however, did not 
much allay their apprehensions of what they feared 
would take place sooner or later, for in numerous 
places they went to work and erected stockade forts 
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for protection and defense in case of a savage inva- 
sion. 

After the war was over, the writer visited, for in- 
spection, one of these stockades, erected not far from 
Spring Hill, in Jefferson County. The site was on an 
elevated ridge, and the fort of ample dimensions. It 
was built of small logs, twelve or fifteen feet in length, 
and split in equal halves, and set firmly in the ground; 
the first tier was placed with the bark outward and 
the other with the bark inward, and so arranged as 
to break the joints of the first tier and make two 
thicknesses of palisades. Considerably higher than 
a man’s head, little square openings were sawed in the 
edges of the logs for port-holes, and a tier of large 
logs placed on the inside for the men to mount and 
fire, and then step down far enough below the port- 
holes to be out of danger while. reloading. None of 
these stockades were ever needed for the purposes of 
their erection, and the timbers of most of them were 
in a few years converted to other uses. The one re- 
ferred to above, in Bowles’s settlement, near Spring 
Hill, not being in anybody’s way, was permitted to 
remain until it decayed. 

We have briefiy mentioned these Indian troubles to 
show why the Bishops could not, in the exercise of 
common prudence, come to the Mississippi Confer- 
ence. By the advice both of the Bishops and the 
Tennessee Conference the preachers south and west 
of the great Indian Nations met annually for three 
years and transacted all the business of an Annual 
Conference, except ordination, just as we do now when 
a Bishop fails to reach the Conference. 

We are entirely dependent on our written Journal 
for the names and stations of the preachers, the nu- 

20 
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merical strength of our membership, and for the trans- 
actions and reports of one or two years at this time, 
as they are not in the General Minutes. 

We breathe easier. We are getting into daylight. 
Henceforth we shall have something to guide us in 
our search for materials for our History. We have 
fairly overtaken the first volume of our Conference 
Journals. The venerable book now lies before us. We 
recognize it as an old and familiar acquaintance. It 
contains — with one year blank—all the Journals of 
the Mississippi Conferences from Nov. 1, 1813, to Dec. 
6, 1837—nearly a quarter of a century. The size of 
the book had to correspond with its usual mode of 
traveling to and from Conference, which was in the 
Secretary’s saddle-bags. When it first came into use 
railroads had not been invented; what few steamboats 
were in existence were not available to go to Confer- 
ence; stage routes were confined to higher latitudes, 
and the preachers could not go to Conference in pri- 
vate vehicles from inability to purchase them, and 
especially the want of suitable roads. Horseback was 
their only alternative. Hence, our Journal-book, in 
regard to size, had to be adapted to this mode of con- 
veyance. It is seven and one-half inches long by six 
inches wide, covered strongly with pasteboard, with 
leather back and corners, and in its outward appear- 
ance resembles our old Hagerty Bible, published in 
1812, and which has been in the itinerancy upward of 
fifty years—now very much worn and faded. We feel 
a sacred, mournful pleasure in reading over these 
Journals. They call up from the long-ago the names 
of many precious fellow-laborers that we loved as 
Jonathan loved David, and that we do not now love 
any the less because they have finished their work and 
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gone to tneirreward. After the Journal of 1823, many 
of the Conference scenes of our youthful days in the 
ministry pass in vivid review before the mind. We 
can still see Bishops Roberts and Soule as they pre- 
sided over our little Conference of forty or fifty itin- 
erants. But our dear Bishops, with most of the men 
who then sat before them, have long since gone to 
Abraham’s bosom. 

The reader must not anticipate too much from these 
old Conference Journals. They are exceedingly im- 
perfect. Names, naked facts, and figures are gener- 
ally stated accurately; but many collateral incidents, 
which would assist us greatly in writing this History, 
are entirely omitted. In some instances the place of 
the Conference is not mentioned in the Journal for 
the year, and unless we can find it in the Journal of 
the previous year, where its selection is recorded, or 
in the list of Conferences found in the General Min- 
utes, we are reduced to the necessity of determining 
the place from any other available source. In the 
recommendations of candidates for admission on trial, 
and of local preachers for deacon’s and elder’s orders, 
in many instances no reference whatever is made to 
the circuit from which they were recommended, noth- 
ing being journalized but the naked fact “that they 
came recommended.” This we regret, especially in 
regard to the local preachers, for in many instances 
we find it difficult, and in some cases impossible, to 
determine in what part of the Conference territory 
they lived. Quite a number of the first Conferences 
were held in private houses, or interior country neigh- 
borhoods, but the Journals often omit to state whether 
the community had regular daily and nightly preach- 
ing during the session; whether they were held in con- 
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nection with a camp-meeting, or what was the state of 
religious feeling in the congregation while the preach- 
ers were with them. They doubtless had public re- 
ligious services while the Conferences were in sessicn, 
but of their success we have no information. Not- 
withstanding these omissions and imperfections, we 
shall derive great assistance from our Journals from 
this date. | 

The Journal for this ecclesiastical year opens thus: 

Mississippi Conference met Nov. 1, 1813. Samuel Sellers, Presi- 
dent. Members: Miles Harper, Richmond Nolley, Lewis Hobbs, 
John S. Ford, John Phipps, John Shrock, William Winans, Thomas 
Griffin, John I. E. Byrd. William Winans appointed Secretary. 

Not a syllable in the Journal intimates where the 
Conference met, but fortunately for the writer, as well 
as his readers, that information has been obtained in 
the most reliable form. In addition to oral and tradi- 
tional testimony, the writer had in his possession, many 
years ago, an extract from a private memorandum, 
kept by Secretary Winans at the time, in which he dis- 
tinctly states that the first Conference was held in the 
private residence of Rev. Newet Vick, and the extract 
has other incidental evidences of this fact. The writer 
is very familiar with the location of Mr. Vick’s house. 
It was about five miles south-west of Fayette, in Jef- 
ferson County, and was about two miles north-west of 
Spring Hill church. The church, we presume, was in 
daily and nightly use for public preaching, and, at that 
season of the year, was unsuitable for a Conference- 
room. Myr. Vick’s residence being the most suitable 
in the community for Conference purposes, and for 
lodging the ten preachers, was generously offered by 
Mr. Vick and cordially accepted by the Conference. 
Not that we are to understand that the whole burden 
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of the Conference fell on Mr. Vick’s family, for doubt- 
less the Baldridges, Marbles, Formans, and other gen- 
erous Methodist families in the vicinity of Spring Hill 
contributed their share, in. the way of taking care 
of preachers’ horses, furnishing needed supplies, and 
otherwise bearing the expenses of the great occasion. 

The first thing done in this Conference after its or- 
ganization was to read an address from the Tennessee 
Conference, and also a letter from one or both of the 
Bishops. We have no copy of either the address or 
letter, and can only infer their contents from the action 
of the Conference in accordance with the advice given 
and the authoritative instructions received. It ap- 
pears that the Bishops referred to their purpose to 
visit Mississippi and organize the preachers here into 
a legal Conference, which had been thwarted by the 
danger of traveling through the Indian Nations, but 
advised them to transact all the usual business of a 
regular Annual Conference, in the absence of a Bishop, 
and transmit their doings to the Tennessee Conference, 
in order to their publication in the General Minutes. 
The Bishops’ letter also appointed Samuel Sellers 
President, in accordance with the law of the Church. 

We presume the address from the Tennessee Con- 
ference simply set forth the reasons why the Bishops 
could not make an official visit to Mississippi at this 
time, according to their previously arranged plan; the 
part they had felt it their duty to take in dissuading 
the Bishops from periling their lives in a long journey 
through the Wilderness in the present agitated state 
of the Indian tribes, and advising the preachers to 
transact all their business in accordance with the laws 
of the Church, and go on in their difficult and glori- 
ous work, as providential circumstances would permit. 
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On a subsequent day the Conference appointed by 
ballot Samuel Sellers, Miles Harper, and William 
Winans a committee to prepare a response to the 
Bishops and Tennessee Conference, which will be no- 
ticed in its appropriate place. 

Though the creation of the Mississippi Conference 
had been authorized by the General Conference of 
1812, upon the single condition that the Bishops should 
deem it best to form it, and though the Bishops, pur- 
suant to this authority, had appointed the time and 
place for organizing and holding this Conference, and 
seeing they could not be present, had appointed Sam- 
uel Sellers to preside over it, yet these ten modest and 
self-distrusting young ministers doubted their author- 
ity to hold a legal Conference; and yet they did that 
very thing to all intents and purposes, and their acts 
were as legal as those of any of the older Conferences 
would be when held without a Bishop in the chair. 

Arrangements were made for the preparation of a 
set of rules “for the government of the Conference 
while in session.” Miles Harper, Lewis Hobbs, and 
William Winans were appointed a committee for this 
purpose. 

William Winans, Thomas Griffin, and John Phipps 
were appointed “a Book Committee,” and then the 
Conference adjourned for the day. 

After the opening service of the second day, the 
first thing in order was the discussion and adoption of 
the following rules, presented by William Winans, to 
govern the deliberations of the Conference while in 
session. Before transcribing these rules we may re- 
mark that, in all probability, without a copy of the 
rules of any other Annual Conference to suggest what 
rules they should adopt for the government of a de- 
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liberative kody, the committee had to depend on mem- 
ory and on their private judgment. The Conference 
was composed entirely of young ministers, but their 
rules exhibit a praiseworthy maturity of judgment. 
The rules are as follow: ) 


1. Each session shall begin and end with prayer. 

2. At the commencement of each session the secretary shall call 
over the names of the members of Conference, and each member 
shall answer to his name. 

3. Every question that comes before the Conference must be moved 
and seconded. 

4, No question shall be brought before the Conference while there 
is one undecided before them. Provided, nevertheless, that amend- 
ments may be moved to any question before the Conference. 

5. When a member would speak he shall arise and address the 
President. 

6. But one shall be allowed to speak at atime, and the President 
shall see that he who first rises shall have the preference. 

7. No member shall be allowed to speak to the same question 
more than three times, and ten minutes at a time, unless he receive 
permission of the Conference. 

8. In speaking, let all guard against personal reflections and what- 
ever would tend to wound the feelings of a brother unnecessarily. 

9. If a speaker wander from the question, the President shall call 
him to it. Provided, however, if a speaker think himself aggrieved, 
and that he has not wandered from the question, he shall be allowed 
an appeal to the Conference. 

10. When a question is called for and seconded, the President 
shall put it to vote, unless the previous question be called for, which 
shall be decided without debate. 

11. No member of Conference shall exhibit a charge against an- 
other without first conversing with him, if practicable, in private 
concerning it. — 


At the next annual session of the Conference the 
foregoing rules were re-adopted, with the addition of 
a twelfth rule, in the following words: 


12. That the President have the nomination of ail committees. 
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These rules, with but little variation or addition, 
have governed the annual deliberations of the Missis- 
‘sippi Conference until the present time, except our 
‘Superintendents—for what reason we are unable to 
say—have substituted the apostolic benediction for 
the concluding prayer required in the first rule. 

After these preliminary steps, the Conference pro- 
ceeded, with commendable precision and dispatch, 
with the legitimate business of a regular Annual Con- 
ference The Journal shows how scrupulously exact 
they were in having all their deliberations and decis- 
ions in strict conformity to the laws of the Church. 
Samuel Sellers, who had only been in the ministry 
about seven years, made an excellent presiding officer. 
John S. Ford, William Winans, and Thomas Griffin 
began here to develop those superior administrative 
talents which made them so conspicuous in after-life. 

In answer to the first question, “ Who are admitted 
on trial?” Simon Gentry, Jonathan Kemp, Thomas 
Owens, Peter James, and Josiah Daughtry “came for- 
ward recommended to this Conference,” and were all 
admitted at the first hearing, except Thomas Owens. 
The Journal says: “Some difficulties arising, his case 
was deferred till a future stage of our proceedings.” 
The “difficulties arising” had no bearing against his 
Christian character, talents, or usefulness. These had 
all been sufficiently tested in the late revivals at Spring 
Hill and Greenville. But there were two points of 
difficulty in his case: the first was his unusual flow of 
wit and humor, and the second was his apparent ill- 
health and extreme bodily weakness. Some of the 
more sedate brethren feared that he never could as- 
sume the gravity and dignity of the holy ministerial 
office. How little did they foresee that what they 
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feared as a redundant outcropping of wit and plees- 
autry, when properly chastened and restrained by grace 
_ and experience, would make him the almost universal 
favorite of Bishops, preachers, and people for the next 
half-century! Ira Byrd said he did not object to his 
apparent exuberance of wit and pleasantry, as it ap- 
peared to be unstudied and perfectly natural and spon-. 
taneous, but he feared his evident want of physical 
ability. A man, to do effective service on our large 
circuits, must have a body as well asa soul; and it was 
his opinion, from present appearances, that the young 
man could not live two years in the itinerancy. His 
body was light, his complexion sallow, and his coun- 
tenance pale. It would look like injustice, both to him 
and the Church, to put him onacircuit. But Ira Byrd 
~vas mistaken; he judged according to the outward ap- 
searance. Infinite Wisdom makes no mistakes in se- 
lecting his embassadors to proclaim the terms of sal- 
vation to a lost world. God saw that there was vitality 
and elasticity enough in that cadaverous-looking little 
man to endure the labors and exposures of the ministry 
for the next fifty-five years. His case was resumed 
just at the close of the session for the day. By this 
time the members of Conference from a distance 
had heard much about the extraordinary labors and 
success of the little, sickly-looking young man; that 
evidently many souls had been converted through 
his instrumentality; that he had influenced eighty per- 
sons to pledge themselves to join the Church the next 
time the preacher came to that part of the circuit, 
with other developments of his usefulness as a leader 
in revivals. The very rational conclusion was, it would 
be risking too much to reject him; it would be only a 
trial to admit him: this would be the safe side of the 
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question, and he was at last most cordially admitted. 
We expect to meet him many times in the course of 
our historical sketches. 

Elisha Lott was continued on trial. None were re- 
ceived into full connection. John Phipps, John I. E. 
Byrd, and John Shrock were in deacon’s orders, and 
William Winans, John S. Ford, and Thomas Griffin 
were elected elders; Miles Harper located, and Lewis 
Hobbs was placed on the supernumerary roll. The 
little Conference looked with great affection and the 
deepest sorrow on the wasted form and pale face, 
tinged with the ominous hectic flush, of Lewis Hobbs, 
their most beloved co-laborer in the kingdom of Christ. 
It was well understood that he could do no more ef- 
fective work. He was toremain, a very welcome guest, 
among his friends in Mississippi until the opening of 
the following summer, and then, if at all able, he was 
to make his way to his home in Georgia, that he might 
die among his relatives. There were no public con- 
veyances of any sort in which he could be taken home. 
The British fleet was on the Gulf, and the Creek war 
was raging. When the time came for him to start, the 
only alternative was to attempt the journey on horse- 
back; and in order to avoid the dangers of the direct 
route through the Creck Nation m Alabama, he had 
to travel through the Choctaw and Chickasaw Wilder- 
ness to Nashville, and from thence to Georgia. At 
tho conclusion of this weary and painful journey of 
nearly one thousand miles, he found himself in the 
presence and affectionate care of his nearest earthly 
relatives. He reached home some time in June, and 
expired on the 4th day of September. We have given 
some account of his last days elsewhere. 

Without any reference to the circuits from whence 
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they vame, the Journal states the simple fact that Sol- 
omon Boykin, George Fletcher, Randall Gibson, and 
Roswell Valentine, local preachers, ‘came forward 
recommended for deacon’s orders.” George Fletcher 
and Randall Gibson were elected, but Solomon Boy- 
kin and Roswell Valentine were not elected, because 
they had not been examined, according to the disci- 
plinary requirements, before their Quarterly Confer- 
ences. 

The treasury of the Conference was carefully looked 
into by an appropriate committee, and found to con- 
tain $202.18. This sum was divided pro rata among 
the deficient preachers, which left $39.18 unappropri- 
ated, $30 of which was voted to “ William Winans to 
enable him to fill the Orleans station.” The Methodist 
itinerants of those days did a “rousing business” on 
a very small capital. 

The Conference was now far into Thursday, the 
fourth day of the session, and but two things remained 
to be done. One was the reading, discussion, and 
adoption of the joint address to the Bishops and Ten- 
nessee Conference, and the other was the announce- 
ment of the appointments for the ecclesiastical year 
now commencing. We are quite certain that a camp- 
meeting was in progress at Spring Hill, and the Con- 
ference adjourned until Monday, that the preachers 
might hold it unincumbered. This would give the 
special committee time to prepare the address. But 
the appointments must be announced at once. The 
preachers, and especially the young men just admitted, 
were restlessly anxious for President Sellers and his 
council, consisting of Miles Harper, to unseal their des- 
tiny for the coming year. Just before the Conference 
adjourned on Thursday afternoon, preparatory to en- 
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tering into the labors of the camp-meeting, the appoint- 
ments were announced. In those days of primitive 
simplicity neither probationer, ex-traveling preacher, 
nor local preacher was allowed to be in the Conference- 
room while in session, except by special invitation; 
hence the necessity of the following motion: 


Resolved, That the probationers be called into Conference to hear 
their stations designated. 


By request of President Sellers, “Secretary Winans 
read out the stations,” which were as follow: 


Mississippi District—Samuel Sellers, P. E. 
Natchez and Claiborne, Thomas Griffin, Simon Gentry; Lewis 
Hobbs, Sup. 
Wilkinson, Elisha Lott, Thomas Owens. 
Amite, John Phipps, Josiah B. Daughtry. 
Pearl River, John S. Ford, Jonathan Kemp. 
Tombigbee, John I. E. Byrd, Peter James. 
New Orleans, William Winans. 
Louisiana District.— 
Rapides, John Shrock. 
Attakapas, Richmond Nolley. 





—,P.E. 


What arrangement was contemplated for the supply 
of the Louisiana District this year we do not know. 
We see it is left without a presiding elder. We know 
that Samuel Sellers, while on the Mississippi District, 
was in the Attakapas Country—as we shall have oc- 
casion hereafter to show—and perhaps this was the 
year of his visit. Richmond Nolley, being in elder’s 
orders, could administer all the ordinances in his cir- 
cuit, and perhaps occasionally assist John Shrock on 
the adjoining circuit. Washita Circuit seems to have 
been left entirely unsupplied. Moses Floyd, the only 
local preacher in the country, had left Prairie Jeffer- 
son and returned to Mississippi; so that there was not 
a minister of our Church in all that vast region. 
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However, the worship of God was not abandoned. 
The Griffings, in the Prairie Jefferson, and a few 
other faithful souls scattered here and there over the 
territory of this large circuit, kept the holy fire burn- 
ing until the kind providence of God sent them an- 
other preacher. 

The Conference re-assembled on Monday, Nov. 8, 
when William Winans, from the committee appointed 
to draft a joint address to the Bishops and Tennessee 
Conference, reported the following: | 


Reverend and Dear Fathers: We, the preachers in the Miss. n 
and Louisiana Districts, beg leave to address you concerning our 
situation and transactions in this detached part of our Conference 
territory. 

Our situation is peculiar. Cnt off from immediate connection 
with our brethren of the Tennessee Conference, our business is trans- 
acted by them with great difficulty or left unattended to. This is at 
all times the case, but more especially has it been so this year, the 
reason of which was that, expecting a Conference in this country, 
our representation in the Tennessee Conference was very imperfect 
in every part, and in some items of great importance to the work in 
this country—as the admission of young men on trial, ete.—entirely 
neglected. Considering our situation in this light, we resolved to 
take up and go through the business of an Annual Conference, as 
though we had been a legally constituted Conference; not, however, , 
without being sensible that our proceedings did not carry with them 
that authority which was necessary to constitute them legal; and 
hence we determined to transact the business of the Conference in 
this country, and submit cur proceedings to you and the Tennessee 
Annual Conference for final decision. 

Suffer us to lay before you our forlorn condition. Far removed 
as we are from our brethren, from a legally constituted court, and a 
center of union, the work wants.tone, energy, system, and perma- 
nency; and we give it as our humble opinion that the work will 
never effectually take root until we are constituted a Conference ; 
and although we be not numerous, and although we could scarcely 
stand alone, yet we think we should stand to better purpose in an 
-independent condition than in our present dependence on a Confer- 
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ence removed, as the Tennessee Conference is; to such a distance 
from us. We therefore beg that you in your wisdom provide means 
whereby the hardships which we labor under may be removed. 


The Conference suggested that some verbal altera- 
tions be made in the original draft, and a few sentences 
added thereto, which was intrusted to the Secretary. 
The additions were the following: 

That we state the union, love, and divine presence we experienced 
in our Conference; and that we inform the Bishops of the time and 


place of holding our next annual meeting, and request them to con- 
vert it into a Conference. 


The Conference had previously resolved to hold its 
next annual session at “John Ford’s, on Pearl River, 
Nov. 1, 1814.” 

The Conference having now finished its business, 
formally adjourned “in great peace and union.” We 
are very fortunate in having preserved our written 
Journal of this our first Conference, for there is not 
a syllable in the General Minutes of 1814 about Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, except a verbatim copy of our 
statistics—which does us considerable injustice—from 
the statistical report of the previous year. Were it 
not for our own records, the Church and posterity could 
never know where our preachers were, and what our 
Church was doing in the two Territories during the 
dark days of the Creek and English war with which 
we were threatened to be overrun in 1814. 

We have the appointments of the preachers and the 
general plan of the work before us. Let us briefly 
notice the leading events of the year. 

The most dangerous post in the Conference was 
Tombigbee Circuit, to which Ira Byrd and Peter 
James had been assigned. The most of the non-com- 
batants were still in the forts, but prospects were 
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growing brighter. Those in authority had become 
fully aroused to a just sense of the perilous condition 
of the country east of the Tombigbee, and had sent 
there a much stronger military force for protection. 
Col. Pushmataha, at the head of three or four hun- 
dred friendly Choctaws, was marching down upon the 
Creek territory. Gen. Claiborne was getting ready to 
leave Pine Level, near St. Stephens, and move east- 
ward to the Alabama River. Gen. Jackson, with his 
Tennessee troops, was advancing down the Coosa, and 
the general outlook was quite encouraging to the be- 
leaguered refugees in the forts. In the meantime an 
incident occurred, which—though but little known 
in history—produced the most favorable results. We 
have heretofore stated that Major Beasley, the com- 
mandant at Fort Mims, with a large number of those 
who were slain at the downfall of the fort, were from 
Jefferson County. When the news of the terrible 
catastrophe reached Jefferson, it arouced that lion- 
hearted man, Major—afterward Major-General — 
Thomas Hinds, almost to frenzy. He called on his 
fellow-citizens to unite with him at once to avenge the 
blood of their slain neighbors, and to aid others al- 
ready in the field to protect the frontier from further 
invasion. He was soon at the head of a mounted bat- 
talion on the way to the seat of war. He reported to 
Gen. Claiborne at his head-quarters near St. Stephens. 
Gen. Claiborne was embarrassed. He informed Major 
Hinds that he had no room for his command in the 
fort; that all the supplies at his head-quarters he was 
compelled to keep for his Choctaw auxiliaries, who 
were soon to join him under their chief, Pushmataha, 
and that he had no authority to issue any orders to 
him, as his troops had not been placed under his com- 
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mand. Major Hinds replied that he need feel no em- 
barrassment on his account; that he had not come to 
Alabama to fort-up and wait for the Indians to find 
him; that his plan was to find them as soon as possible. 
As for supplies for his men and horses, he would get 
them where they were to be found; and as for the 
formality of regular orders, he wanted none, nor was 
he going to wait for any. Major Hinds camped out- 
side of the fort that night. In the meantime he di- 
rected his troops to prepare several days’ rations, and. 
be ready to start to the Alabama River early next 
morning on a regular Indian hunt. His little battal- 
ion embraced a fair proportion of the élite and chiv- 
alry of Jefferson County, but it also contained some 
recreants, who earnestly protested against the con- 
templated “Indian hunt.’ Major Hinds immediately 
gave permission to any who were unwilling to follow 
him next morning, to withdraw from his lines during 
the night and return home, and they should not be 
subjected to any military punishment. Next morning 
quite a number of men and horses were missing at 
roll-call. With his remaining force he marched early 
in the direction of the Lower Peach Tree, on the Ala- 
bama River. He proceeded rapidly but cautiously, and 
in regular military order. To avoid an ambush he kept 
his scouts ahead and on his flanks. Arriving in the 
vicinity of the Lower Peach Tree, he learned from 
his scouts that a large number of Creeks—including 
women and. ahil leat ages ona plantation on the west 
bank of the river, busily engaged in shelling corn and 
conveying it in their canoes across the river. His 
preparations were very quietly but hastily made, and 
-his whole force descended like an avalanche on the 
unsuspecting savages. They were overwhelmed with 
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terror, and made but faint resistance. Most of them 
were slain on the ground, and others—both men and 
women—in attempting to save themselves by swim- 
ming the river, were shot to death in the water, and if 
a single one escaped death in some form it is not 
known. It looked indeed like savage warfare to kill 
the women and children, but the Jefferson troops 
thought of the butchery of helpless women and chil- 
dren at the massacre of Fort Mims, and determined 
to. pay the savages in their own currency. 

This unlooked-for, bold, and successful dash of 
Major Hinds and his partisan troops on the enemy, 
though seldom seen in print, was a matter of great 
importance to the beleaguered inhabitants of the Tom- 
bigbee and Alabama settlements. It struck such ter- 
ror into the hostile Creeks that very few were ever 
known to visit the western bank of the Alabama River 
after it occurred. It was also important to the country 
in bringing Major Hinds into notice as a prudent but 
brave and dashing military leader. His original Jef- 
ferson Troop soon grew into the Mississippi Dragoons, 
then a regiment, and finally a brigade, which he com- 
manded with great ability in the closing battles of the 
war, in the vicinity of New Orleans. 

In the meantime Gen. Claiborne advanced to the 
east bank of the Alabama River, opposite Weather- 
ford’s Bluff, where he erected a large stockade fort, 
two hundred feet square, as a depot for military stores 
for the advancing Tennessee troops under Gen. Jack- 
son. The fortification was called Fort Claiborne. In 
November, Gen. Floyd, at the head of nearly a thousand 
Georgians and about four hundred friendly Indians, 
crossed the Chattahoochee, and advanced against the 
Creeks on the Tallapoosa and its tributaries. In De- 

21 
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cember, Gen. Claiborne, having completed Fort Clai- 
borne, marched with a strong force —including the 
friendly Choctaws under Pushmataha—above the 
mouth of the Cahaba River, where he did effective serv- 
ice against theenemy. The poor, deluded Creeks, thus 
surrounded and invaded on three sides by victorious 
armies, were completely conauered—almost extermi- 
nated, so far as fighting men were concerned—by the 
last of April, 1814, and on the 9th of the following 
August a treaty of peace was regularly concluded and 
signed by the United States commissioners and the 
remaining chiefs of the Creek Nation. 

We have only referred briefly to these exciting and 
bloody scenes to show the condition that the eastern 
portion of our Conference was in when Ira Byrd and 
Peter James entered the Tombigbee Circuit, about 
the last of November, 1813. Most of the non-com- 
batants east of the Tombigbee were yet in the forts, 
so that, like their predecessors, they had to travel from 
fort to fort in order to find congregations to preach 
to. West of the Tombigbee a feeling of comparative 
security was restored, and many families had returned 
to their homes and resumed the peaceful pursuits of 
life. This was especially the case on the Chickasaw- 
hay and its tributaries. Early in the spring the set- 
tlers in the Fork, having Gen. Claiborne’s army be- 
tween them and the main body of the Creek Nation, 
also began gradually to venture back to their long- 
deserted and almost desolated homes, in order to collect 
what stock was left, and make a provision crop for the 
sustenance of their families. With most of them it 
was like commencing the world anew. Their houses 
were burned, their personal property all destroyed or 
taken off by the enemy, so that they had little left ex- 
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cept their lands. In many instances they found it 
extremely difficult to obtain a supply of garden and 
plantation seeds, so that it was late in the spring be- 
fore much planting could be done. But these brave 
frontier people were inured to hardships and close 
economy, and resumed their former industrious habits 
with willing hearts and ready hands, and soon drew 
around them what was essential. They were under 
the necessity of commencing the use of their garden 
and plantation productions long before they grew to. 
maturity; but by supplementing their home produc- 
tions with fish from the streams, and wild game from 
the woods, they were able to subsist. 

The two young preachers, Ira Byrd and Peter James, 
sympathized with the people in all their privations 
and poverty, and were content to fare as they fared. 
They were zealous and active, following the people 
from the forts to their homes, and re-establishing 
preaching and re-organizing Societies at their former 
places of worship. ‘The troubles of the war had been 
the means of improving the personal piety of many 
of the members, especially that of wives and mothers. 
The helpless and exposed condition of themselves and 
their dear loved ones had led them nearer to God in 
ceaseless prayer for their preservation. The preachers 
soon began to have happy meetings with their flocks 
scattered over a large territory. 

In the meantime, while the inhabitants did not much 
fear another Indian invasion, they were apprehensive 
of occasional visits from small parties of thieves and 
assassins, and for some months kept a vigilant watch, 
especially when traveling alone. Even the friendly 
Indians were somewhat impudent and exacting, know- 
ing how the people mistrusted the integrity of the 
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entire race. As illustrative of this state of affairs, 
we will relate a sudden fright which befell Mr. Byrd 
one day. He had filled his appointments about Mt. 
Vernon and Mobile, and was on his way along an un- 
settled road leading to the settlements on the Chicka- 
sawhay. But few hostile Indians had ever been seen 
west of the Tombigbee, and he concluded that he 
might once more indulge in the luxury of reading on 
horseback. He was alone; the ride was long and soli- 
tary; he might safely beguile an hour or two; in the 
Fork it would not be safe to travel in such an un- 
guarded manner, but here little danger was appre- 
hended. He had just obtained a copy of Joseph 
Benson’s celebrated sermon on Proverbs xi. 30, “He 
that winneth souls is wise,” and was anxious to peruse 
it. He soon became so intensely interested in reading 
it that he was oblivious to all surrounding objects, 
until he was suddenly roused up by the immediate 
presence of two armed Indian warriors. He saw at 
. once that escape by flight was impossible, and with as 
much self-possession as he could command in an emer- 
gency so sudden and unexpected, he quietly submitted 
to his arrest. The Indians hastily stepped forward 
and seized his bridle, one on either side, holding the 
rein in one hand and the gun in the other. One de- 
manded bread and the other tobacco. Mr. Byrd, by 
words and signs, informed them that he had neither. 
With disappointed and angry looks they told him in 
their own language—a few words and sentences of 
which Mr. Byrd had learned—that he was “a great 
big liar.” For a moment he felt bewildered; his con- 
dition seemed to be hopeless: either he would be put 
to death immediately, and his body given to the vul- 
tures and wolves, and his scalp taken as an Indian 
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trophy, or he would be tied and hurried off as a pris- 
oner. Just there it occurred to his mind to resort to 
strategy, trusting in God for the success of the measure. 
Thrusting his hand into his saddle-bags—the Indians 
no doubt thinking he was going to take out something 
for them—he drew out a book, which he opened on 
the pommel of his saddle, and first pointing his finger 
to the page, and then solemnly looking and pointing 
upward, gave the Indians, who still held his bridle, to 
understand, mostly by signs, that he was a reader for 
the Great Spirit, and that his sole employment was to 
travel among the people and read to them the book of 
the Great Spirit. Their disappointed and angry coun- 
tenances at once relaxed, and letting go his bridle, 
they stepped back to let him pass. Mr. Byrd bowed 
them a polite if not affectionate farewell, and pasbed 
on without further molestation. It is little less than 
miraculous that Messrs. Nolley, Shrock, Byrd, ay 
James passed throngh all the perils that beset their 
pathway unharmed while preaching the gospel from 
fort to fort to their beleaguered flocks. Was it not be- 
cause God had said, “Touch not mine anointed, and 
do my prophets no harm”? 

After the treaty of the 9th of August the country 
became comparatively quiet so far as the Creeks were 
concerned, the only remaining trouble being to pro- 
tect Mobile and New Orleans from being captured by 
the British forces known to be on the Gulf for that 
purpose. 

The statistics in our written Journal show that there 
was a decrease on Tombigbee Circuit this year of 
thirty-four white and thirty-five colored members. 
When we call to mind how the people were broken up 
and scattered by the Creek war, we are only surprised 
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that the decrease was so small. Not only was immi- 
gration entirely suspended, but many families left the 
invaded territory and removed westward that never re- 
turned. 

John 8S. Ford and Jonathan Kemp had a small in- 
crease on Pearl River. On Amite Circuit, under the 
labors of John Phipps and Josiah Daughtry, there 
was a decrease; but on Wilkinson Circuit, Elisha Lott 
and Thomas Owens had an increase of one hundred 
and thirty-seven white and forty-two colored members. 

Thomas Owens was an extraordinary man from the 
beginning of his ministry. His literary education was 
originally very limited. His talents in the pulpit, so 
far as doctrines, arrangement, carefully laid premises, 
and logical deductions were concerned, were never 
above mediocrity; yet there was a chara, a fascina- 
tion, an attraction, an arousing power, i) his style, 
voice, and manner, that were extraordinary. i seemed 
to know, as by intuition, all the avenues to human 
hearts and human sympathies. We once heard the 
great and good Dr. Winans say that if the gift could 
be purchased with money, he knew not how much he 
would be willing to give in the purchase of such tal- 
ents as Thomas Owens had for entering directly into 
the citadel of the human soul and rousing into imme- 
diate activity all the sympathies of our common hu- 
manity. But the great Head of the Church knows 
best how to distribute his gifts among his chosen 
embassadors. “Every man hath his proper gift of 
God, one after this manner, and another after that,” 
but all intended “for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

It is difficult to determine from our statistical table 
what success Thomas Griffin and Simon Gentry had 
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on the united charges of. Natchez and Claiborne this 
year. Noreport of members from Claiborne last year 
is anywhere to be found, except as quoted in the Gen- 
eral Minutes verbatim from the report of 1812; and 
Natchez and Claiborne being now united, it is impos- 
sible to determine the increase or decrease of members 
in that extensive circuit. 

This year the writer, then a small lad, first became 
acquainted with that unique, attractive, and powerful 
preacher, Thomas Griffin. His moving, melting, sub- 
duing songs, prayers, and sermons are yet sounding 
in our ears and thrilling our heart. We were trained 
up “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord” bya 
precious, good Baptist mother, but we must have been 
intended for a Methodist from the beginning. In 
early boyhood we were in delightful sympathy with 
the public ministrations of the Methodist preachers. 
Their prayers seemed like talking with God face to 
face; their sermons were as the voice of God speaking 
through them to our inmost soul, and their “ psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs” were like the melody of 
angels to our ears. The height of our ambition in 
the department of vocal music was to sing like Samuel 
Sellers, Thomas Griffin, and James Griffing. The first 
unstudied, spontaneous shouting we ever witnessed 
among happy Christians was at the meetings of Sam- 
uel Sellers and Thomas Griffin this year, and it was 
more like what we supposed were the exercises and 
joys of heaven than any thing we had ever before seen 
or heard in the way of praise and thanksgiving to the 
God of salvation. The first person we ever saw exer- 
cised in this way was rather an elegant-looking lady 
who had lately been converted, and whose cup of joy 
ran over while Thomas Griffin was singing in thrilling 
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strains, “How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord.” Doubtless there was some chaff among the 
wheat, and occasional exhibitions of the common weak- 
nesses of human nature intermixed with these out- 
spoken joys of happy Christians, but they were a great 
blessing to the Church. Chords of human sympathy 
and strong religious emotions were often touched and 
aroused by these holy exercises, prompted by the Com- 
forter, which were not reached by other means. 

Immediately after the adjournment of Conference, 
Messrs. Nolley and Shrock crossed the Mississippi 
River, and took the most direct route to their lately 
assigned fields of labor. They went with the assur- 
ance o: finding large circuits, intersected everywhere 
with bridgeless and ferryless water-courses, pathless 
prairies, deep mud, a sparse and, to a fearful extent, 
godless population, rough fare, and as much labor in 
the way of traveling, preaching, and other pastoral 
duties as their humanity could endure. 

Mr. Nolley persevered in his habits of self-denial 
in food and sleep, which kept his body thin and ema- 
ciated. In addition to the gradual decline of his 
physical strength from these causes, he constantly 
aimed to discharge every duty, public and private, 
great and small, indicated in the Discipline. The ex- 
tent of his ability was his only allowable limit to the 
extent of his labors. He preached, met the classes, 
held love-feasts, administered the ordinances, visited 
from house to house, prayed with the families wher- 
ever they would permit in compliance with his re- 
quest, catechised the children, talked to the negroes 
and everybody who came in his way on the subject 
of their personal salvation. Many listened respect- 
fully and attentively to his words of “meekness and 
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wisdom,” while a few treated him with marked disre- 
spect, and sometimes with rudeness. While he re- 
joiced at any indications of success, he did not allow 
himself to be discouraged when he seemed to fail.or 
met with repulsive rudeness. His habits were un- 
changed. He would be faithful while people were in 
his reach; he might never meet them again until the 
day of final accounts; he must be pure from the blood 
of all men. He had consecrated his whole being to 
this one work of soul-saving, and he would withdraw no 
part of the sacrifice. He would brave all weather and 
difticulties rather than fall behind his engagements. 


If any unavoidable accident occurred to put him a 


few hours behind his time, he thought nothing of a 
start before daylight, or a late night ride. If he did 
not appear at the time and place according to appoint- 
ment, those who knew his habits of punctuality con- 
cluded at once that the fault was not his; that some 
untoward event had befallen him. 

So far as the Scriptures and Methodist Discipline 
were concerned, Mr. Nolley was a literalist. As a 
Christian and minister he must be governed by a lit- 
eral exposition of the word of God, and as an obli- 
gated Methodist preacher he must “observe every 
thing, great and small, in the Methodist Discipline.” 
He believed that he was as “truly called according 
to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ” to preach the 
gospel as were the original twelve apostles or the 
seventy disciples. As they itinerated, and preached, 
and labored to bring the erring, guilty, and lost to 
Christ, so did he, only ke made no pretensions to 
miraculous gifts. As illustrative of his literal con- 
struction of the teachings of Christ, he was constantly 
in the habit, on entering a house, to pause a moment 
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at the threshold and devoutly and audibly say, “ Peace 
be to this house!” On one occasion he dismounted 
at a house after nightfall, where he had been directed 
to stay. He was an entire stranger to the family, but 
knew he would be welcome in his proper character as 
soon as he was recognized. As he entered the door he 
made his usual pause, and, with uplifted hands and 
eyes, audibly made his usual invocation of “Peace be 
to this house!” For afew moments the lady was quite 
discomposed. Hearing the unexpected footfall on the 
threshold, followed quick by the unusual salutation, 
she looked up, and seeing a very tall, cadaverous-look- 
_ ing man just relaxing from the attitude of prayer, she 
was quite bewildered as to what he might be, or what 
might be the object of his present visit. Her first 
impulse was that he was a poor, deranged outcast from 
society, seeking food and shelter for the night. Her 
evident embarrassment was, however, soon removed 
by Mr. Nolley politely introducing himself as the 
Methodist minister sent from the late Conference in 
Mississippi to labor in the Attakapas Country. Then 
followed; in quick succession, the welcome supper, the 
good, religious talk for all the household, accompanied 
by the usual family devotions of reading the Scriptures, 
singing, and prayer. Mr. Nolley was ever after a wel- 
come guest in that household. The people soon be- 
came accustomed to his “ Peace be to this house!” and 
many felt that it was a great privilege to have the 
prayers of such a man of holiness as he evidently was 
offered in behalf of their families. 

Perhaps no Methodist minister ever felt the full 
force and binding obligation of all his solemn vows, 
from the time he was licensed until he graduated to 
elder’s orders, more than Mr. Nolley did. He prayer- 
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fury weighed their solemn import, and constantly 
endeavored to fulfill them to the letter. Hence the 
scrupulousness with which he attended “to every thing, 
great and small,” required of him in the Discipline of 
his Church. He waited for no higher authority for 
doing this, or leaving that undone, than he found in 
the literal interpretation of the language of the Disci- 
pline. He was a consistent Methodist preacher—a 
daily exemplification of the “duties of preachers to 
God, themselves, and one another.” His labors this 
year were vast and complicated. His circuit was more 
than four hundred miles around, and the detailed way 
in which he attended to all his ministerial duties oc- 
cupied all his time and required all his strength. His 
general health was good, but he kept himself so re- 
duced by excessive self-denial in food and sleep that 
he always had the appearance of an exhausted man. 
His work in Louisiana, with all its implied self-denial 
and wasting hardships, was a work of pure Christian 
benevolence. He could say with Paul that he was not 
seeking his own profit, but the profit of many, that 
they might be saved. Buthis labors of love were not 
appreciated by even a majority. Many treated his 
gospel message with cold indifference, while some 
treated the innocent messenger with very undeserved 
rudeness. Qn one occasion he stopped to warm his 
shivering body at the smoke-stack of a wealthy sugar 
planter, when the proprietor peremptorily ordered him 
away. Qn another occasion he had commenced public 
worship in the court-house at St. Martinsville, when 
some lewd fellows of the baser sort took him forcibly 
from the house, and at least pretended that they were 
going to duck him in the bayou. Before they had 
proceeded beyond the court-house lot they encoun- 
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tered a resolute negro woman with’a weeding-hoe in 
her hands, who declared if they did not turn the 
preacher loose she would weed out the last one of 
them with her hoe, in the meantime making such 
demonstrations with her hoe as led them to believe 
she meant what she said. They released the preacher 
and hurried beyond the reach of her hoe, when she 
took hold of him with one hand, holding her hoe in 
the other, and led him back into the house, and placing 
him where he usually stood to preach, said, “ Dar now, 
preach much as you please; dey sha’n’t hurt you.” 
These are only specimens of what most of the mis- 
sionary preachers had to endure in those early days 
in South-western Louisiana. Mr. Nolley was success- 
ful in adding about thirty new members to the Church, 
which in those days was estimated as a considerable 
gain. 

Elsewhere we have noticed that the Louisiana Dis- 
trict was left without a presiding elder this year, and 
we have given it as our opinion that Samuel Sellers, 
presiding elder of the Mississippi District, made at 
least one visit to the Attakapas Country during the 
year. Qur opinion is founded on a well-authenticated 
anecdote which has been handed down traditionally, 
with some variations as to date, but circumstances 
plainly fix its occurrence in the present year, while 
Richmond Nolley was on the cireuit. There lived in 
the Attakapas region a lady of cultivation and refine- 
ment by the name of Rice. We infer from what Rev. 
Thomas Nixon—who was on that circuit two or three 
years later—repeatedly says in his Journal, that she 
lived on an island in Berwick’s Bay, for he often 
records the fact that he “rode to Berwick’s Bay and 
crossed over to Sister Rice’s.” This lady, it seems, 
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had been brought up religiously, and was what super- 
ficial observers would call an exemplary Christian. 
She, however, had been misled as to the Methodists, 
and was somewhat prejudiced against them. She was 
especially opposed to all emotional religion, and yet 
she was constantly striving to be an acceptable serv- 
ant of God. But after her best endeavors there was 
a distressing sense of want, which had never been 
satisfied—an aching void which had never been filled. 
Was she a true Christian or not? How was she to 
obtain relief from that painful doubt about her per- 
sonal safety and salvation that mingled with and em- 
bittered all her religious meditations? The provisions 
of the gospel seemed to be ample; the precious prom- 
ises rich and encouraging: she would pray on, and 
weep on, and hope for the best. Samuel Sellers had 
an appointment to preach, and she determined to hear 
him, hoping and praying that some good to her might 
come of it. Mr. Sellers preached, but no blessing 
came to her burdened and anxious heart. Then Mr. 
Sellers began to sing with his accustomed energy and 
unction the hymn commencing, “ What wondrous love 
is this,” etc. Strange and unprecedented feelings be- 
gan to well up in Mrs. Rice’s heart. They were at- 
tended with such a sense of sacred peace and joy that 
she yielded without resistance to the rising flood. 
“ What wondrous love is this, O my soul!” she repeat- 
ed to herself. Mr. Sellers, with strong emotion, ad- 
vanced to the second stanza: 
When I was sinking down, sinking down, 
Beneath God’s righteous frown, 


Christ laid aside his crown 
For my soul. 


Her faith in a present and willing Savior now be- 
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came an assurance. There was no.resistance to the 
rising flood of love, peace, and joy. Her heart said, 
“Let the Lord do just as he will.” Her flood-tide of 
happiness rose to the point of “joy unspeakable and 
full of glory,” and with fast-falling tears of joy, and 
a countenance illuminated with a smile of heavenly 
origin, she gave vent to her enraptured soul in loud 
and long-continued praises to the God of her salva- 
tion. She felt no further prejudices against the Meth- 
odists, and became the most uncompromising advocate 
of a “feeling religion” as the only sort worth having. 
Mrs. Rice ran a brilliant and happy race as a “feel- 
ing” Christian. 

But a large number of Methodist preachers, some- 
how, have lost the power of song. It was very com- 
mon in those days of spiritual power in the Church 
for the ministers, after concluding their preaching 
services, to commence singing an appropriate hymn 
and chorus with great animation, as though they ex- 
pected the immediate blessing of God upon this ad- 
ditional spiritual exercise, and in numerous instances 
they were not disappointed. It was no uncommon 
occurrence for hearts to be reached by the song that 
had remained unmoved by the sermon. We have 
known persons awakened, converted, sanctified, and 
otherwise abundantly comforted and edified under 
these concluding songs. But, alas for the spirituality 
of the Church, and, we may sorrowfully add, for the 
salvation of souls, this gushing, stirring, melting, and 
enrapturing method of singing that moved the great 
deep of so many hearts has been superseded by a new 
style, which, though the music may be faultless, has 
but little—often none—of the spirit and power of our 
former “service of song.” 
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Mrs. Rice had a most congenial and edifying com- 
panion in the person of Mrs. Martha Skinner, who 
lived on the Teche, not far from where the town of 
Franklin now stands. The houses of these elect ladies 
were the homes of the early itinerants. The preach- 
ers of the olden time commended them in the most 
exalted terms as helpers in the gospel. They often 
met and took sweet counsel together. They both be- 
lieved in a “feeling religion,” and often praised God 
aloud in the congregation of his saints. 

John Shrock, who this year was on Rapides Circuit, 
adjoining Mr. Nolley’s charge, was a man of very dif- 
ferent temperament. He was pious, active, and zeal- 
ous in his work; bold, self-reliant, and uncompromising. 
He felt that his calling was to attack sin in all its 
forms and degrees; to denounce it boldly and unveil 
its ultimate consequences as revealed in the final dam- 
nation of the sinner. He soon had very warm friends 
and very bitter enemies. ‘Toward his enemies he was 
defiant. Ascharacteristic of the man and of the people 
among whom he labored, we will relate one occurrence 
which we several times heard from his own lips. 

The town of Alexandria was a hard place. The ma- 
terials for making good Protestant Christians were 
very unpromising. It was difficult for the preachers 
to find a place where to lay their heads. To give a 
fair statement of Mr. Shrock’s collision with the Alex- 
andrians, we must approach it from the right direction. 
There lived in the suburbs of the town, in a small 
house, a woman with two grown daughters. One night 
some mischievous young men, for the sake of a little 
fun, beset the house round about and teased the wom- 
an and her daughters into a high state of excitement. 
She was boiling a pot of soap. There was a small 
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opening in the back of the chimney through which 
the assailants would occasionally take a peep at the 
infuriated inmates. The old woman, noticing tluis, 
threatened to throw a gourd of boiling soap into the 
next face she saw there, and made preparation accord- 
ingly. Just then a young man came along who was 
unapprised of the crisis of affairs, and feeling a desire 
to see the excited and boisterous inmates, approached 
the hole for a peep, and was promptly met, to his great 
discomfort as well as the marring of his visage, with 
a gourdful of boiling soap. The affair soon became 
public, and there was many a rude jest and laugh 
about it. In the meantime some of these fun-loving 
fellows concluded to try their hand on Mr. Shrock, 
who had already aroused considerable opposition by 
his bold and plain style of portraying and denouncing 
their vices. One Sabbath, while preaching one of his 
characteristic sermons in the court-house, a company 
of disorderly men came to the windows outside, and 
by various manipulations and grimaces endeavored to 
disturb him in his discourse. He turned, and looking 
them full in the face, said, “If you do not repent of 
your wicked ways you will meet with something hotter 
than boiling soap one of these days.” The allusion 
to the boiling soap was the sharp point in the reproof. 
‘They became enraged, and swore lustily that if Mr. 
Shrock ever attempted to preach there again they 
would take him from the stand and duck him in Red 
River. They seemed so determined to execute their 
threat that some of the more moderate citizens en- 
deavored to dissuade him from attempting to fill his 
next appointment. But Mr. Shrock enjoyed the ex- 
citement of opposition too well to back out. Seeing 
he was determined to face his adversaries, his friends 
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secretly formed a company about equal to the opposi- 
tion, and agreed to protect him in case he was assailed. 

When the time came he rode boldly up, and having 
hitched his horse, he detached the lash from a loaded 
horse-whip, took off his coat and laid it across his 
arm, and, with the handle of the whip reversed, walked 
toward the court-house. As he passed through the 
astonished crowd near the door he politely invited 
them to come in, as the service would soon commence, 
and the invitation was promptly complied with. Walk- 
ing up to the judge’s desk, he deposited his coat and — 
saddle-bags, being careful to put his loaded whip in 
easy reach. After repeating and singing a few verses, 
he knelt and prayed with open eyes, thinking it best 
to watch as well as pray, as he expected an attack 
every moment. Arising from his knees,-he stated to 
the congregation he ‘had been informed of the threats 
made against him, and he was fully prepared to meet 
any attempt to execute them. He drew up his sleeve 
and showed them the size of his arm, saying, “I was 
brought up a blacksmith, and know the strength of 
that arm.” Then unbuttoning his collar, he exhibited 
his‘short, thick, Dutch neck, and asked the congrega- 
tion if they thought that God had given him such 
muscular powers to let a set of ruffians run over him 
in a free country for simply doing his duty as a min- 
ister. He had been told that certain ruffians, not far 
distant from Alexandria, had threatened the life of 
Drury Powell, one of his predecessors, and that Mr. 
Powell had left the country on that account; but he 
was not one of the running sort, and could not be got 
away on such terms. He understood that they were 
going to duck him in Red River, as some of their ilk 
had lately attempted to do poor, unoffending Nolley 

22 
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at St. Martinsville; but he would advise them to aban- 
don that purpose, as somebody might get hurt if they 
attempted it. Finally, he intended that day to think 
what he pleased, to speak what he thought, and to 
quit when he was done. He then announced his text 
and preached one of his characteristic sermons. At 
the conclusion of the services he announced the time 
of his next appointment, and added that he under- 
stood the use of the court-house would probably be 
denied him; and if so, he would preach under a large 
cottonwood tree on the bank of the river. Taking 
up his saddle-bags and coat, and clubbing the loaded 
staff of his whip, he passed out. As he left the house 
he heard several say, “‘That’s the manfor me! I like 
a man that has nerve enough to do his duty, and also 
to defend himself if necessary. I stand up for Shrock 
from this day.” When near his horse he heard his 
name called, and turning round, saw a man approach- 
ing him with a quick step. Squaring himself round 
with a bold front, and tossing up his whip-handle, he 
inquired, “Do you come as friend or foe?” “I am 
your friend, Mr. Shrock,” replied the gentleman. 
“Then advance,” said Mr. Shrock. The gentleman, 
taking him cordially by the hand, invited him to go 
with him home, and ever thereafter to consider him- 
self a welcome visitor at his house, adding: “You are 
the very man we need here to manage these cowardly 
disturbers of our public worship, and we will give you 
our cordial support while you remain among us and will 
dare to do your duty.” After the settlement of this 
windy affair the itinerant ministers met with little open 
opposition in Alexandria, though they received but 
slight encouragement for many years in their efforts 
to establish a Church in the town. 
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The writer has repeatedly heard Mr. Shrock say that 
most of the men who united in this cabal to interrupt 
and prevent, if possible, the preaching of the gospel 
in Alexandria, came to an untimely end, and were 
known to have died in their wickedness; while those 
who favored the introduction of evangelical Christian- 
ity in the town, by patronizing and encouraging the 
ministers, seemed to be favored by Providence with 
prosperity in life and hope in death. 

Various and exaggerated versions of Mr. Shrock’s 
conduct in connection with the affair at Alexandria 
had been extensively circulated through the country; 
so that when he came, two years later, to the first Con- 
ference attended by a Bishop, to be ordained elder— 
to which office he had been previously elected—he was 
called on to give a true version of his conduct on that 
occasion, as it was thought by some that he had acted 
somewhat out of character as a minister of Jesus 
Christ. It should be borne in mind that Mr. Shrock 
was elected to elder’s orders at the end of this year 
as a traveling preacher, but located immediately, and 
came up in his local relation for ordination from the 
bounds of Rapides Circuit, in which he had married 
and settled. He came before the Conference by in- 
vitation to make a statement of the affair at Alexan- 
dria, which he did with an air of self-justification, 
showing how bravely he had acted, and how he had 
overawed and put down all further opposition to his 
preaching in Alexandria by his prowess. When he 
had finished his narrative, Bishop Roberts looked him 
in the face rather reprovingly, and said, “Put up thy 
sword, Peter!” Under this mild reproof Mr. Shrock 
lost much of his self-gratulation, and thought a less 
belligerent course would have been more in accord- 
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ance with the message of “peace and good-will toward 
men.” 

At the Conference held at Rev. John Ford’s, on 
Pearl River, in November, 1814, Mr. Shrock located, 
and, though he always intended it, he never returned 
to the itinerancy. For many years after his location 
he was an active local preacher. Considering his 
limited opportunities, he was an extensive reader of 
our standard biographical, historical, and theological 
works. Asa Methodist he was orthodox, and well in- 
formed in the doctrines, discipline, and history of his 
Church. He was a safe counselor for young preachers, 
and was himself an interesting and, at times, a power- 
ful preacher. He was an uncompromising advocate 
for a “feeling religion,” and enjoyed a high state of 
religious excitement. We have known him, in the 
conclusion of one of his powerful sermons or exhor- 
tations at camp-meeting, to call crowds of penitents 
into the altar, and then, with the activity of a cat, leap 
over the book-board and alight in their midst and ex- 
hort and pray as though he felt that their last day of 
grace was near at hand. 

His ministry was one of reproof and warning, 
and he had some sharp points in his character which 
sometimes fretted and exasperated people both in and 
out of the Church. We are not prepared to say that 
this phase of his preaching did not sometimes lessen 
his influence and hinder his usefulness. But he was 
a man of strong impulses, and, when fully in the 
spirit of his ministry, was perhaps just what his 
Master intended him to be. When under the influ- 
ence of a self-consuming zeal, he would sometimes 
perform the most extraordinary feats. Once, during 
a successful camp-meeting, there came on a rain at 
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night and drove the people to their tents. Religious 
services were soon commenced in many of the most 
commodious tents, and an extraordinary degree of the 
Spirit’s power came down upon the encampment. Mr. 
Shrock entered with all the power of his body and 
soul into the exciting scene, and, with his clothes 
dripping with rain and perspiration, preached seven 
times during the night. One Sabbath morning, be- 
fore he came to Mississippi, he was making his way 
to a favorite appointment on the opposite bank of a 
small river. When he arrived at the river it had been 
so flooded by a recent rain as to be impassable on 
horseback. He saw his congregation on the opposite 
shore awaiting his arrival, and at once determined that 
neither they nor himself should be disappointed. 
After securing his horse to a limb, and divesting him- 
self of hat, coat, and shoes, he plunged in and swam 
over, and, all dripping with water, without hat, coat, 
or shoes, ascended the pulpit, preached one of his ex- 
citing sermons, had a good feeling time in the con- 
gregation, and, from the good fruit that appeared, 
judged that the blessing of God was upon his extra- 
ordinary effort to serve the peopie on that occasion. 
It was not to be expected that a man of his extra im- 
pulsiveness would pass as smoothly through life as 
those of a different temperament. | 

Mr. Shrock was an economical, hard-working man, 
and brought up an industrious, hard-working family; 
but he was unsuccessful as a financier. His great 
fault was that of being too sanguine— expecting to 
accomplish too much in too short a time and with too 
little capital. The consequence was, he was always 
disappointed in his calculations; and though at several 
periods he was in possession of considerable property, 
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he was nearly always embarrassed with debt, until 
finally, in the great financial crash that came on Mis- 
sissippi in 1840, he found himself so hopelessly em- 
barrassed with heavy debts, and so completely exhaust- 
ed, both in cash and credit, that, with many others, he 
abandoned his real estate to his creditors and went to 
the Republic of Texas, where he soon after died—how 
or where the writer is not informed. This uncharita- 
ble world is too apt to speak with marked emphasis 
of the weaknesses, mistakes, and misfortunes of min- 
isters of the gospel, while it loses sight of the hard 
labor and useful services they have rendered the 
Church. John Shrock, both as an itinerant and local 
preacher, did a large amount of faithful and success- 
ful work in the ministry, and his name and the mem- 
ory of his labors for the benefit of the Church should 
be tenderly cherished by those who have entered into 
and now enjoy the fruits of his toil. 

We have seen in the appointments for the year that 
William Winans, one of the most promising young 
ministers of the Mississippi Conference, was sent as 
a missionary to New Orleans, with an appropriation 
of thirty dollars—about enough to pay his expenses 
to the city and board him a few days, until he could 
let what few patrons of the Church were there know 
that he was on hand. No preparation whatever had 
been made for his reception, nor had he any place 
allotted him for preaching. He had, however, obtained 
a few items of information from his beloved but now 
dying predecessor, Lewis Hobbs. The religious pros- 
pects of the city at this time, so far as Protestantism 
was concerned, were about as unpromising as they 
could be. But there were a few—very few —lights 
shining clearly and steadily amidst the almost un- 
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broken moral darkness which shrouded its fifteen or 
twenty thousand inhabitants. Among the very few 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church either 
permanently or transiently in the city at this date was 
a German by the name of Jacob Knobb and his wife. 
When or where they were brought to Christ and 
united with the Church the writer does not know. 
They had become sufficiently Americanized to under- 
stand the English language, and to associate readily 
with those worshiping in English according to our es- 
tablished forms. They lived na two-story brick build- 
ing on Bienville Street, between Chartres and Royal 
Streets. They were firm Methodists, and were noted 
for their consistent, ardent, and long-continued piety. 
Long since they died in peace end went to their re- 
ward. But few Methodists in New Orleans now know 
any thing about them, but their name and their valu- 
able services in their limited sphere must not be for- 
gotten. They received the young missionary into their 
family as a boarder, and rented him at a moderate price 
the lower story of their house for school and church 
purposes, Mr. Winans knew he could not sustain him- 
self on the very limited salary paid him as a minister; 
hence he determined to open a day-school during the 
week, and confine his ministerial services to evenings 
and Sabbaths. His congregations were small, and his 
membership not large enough to make a full Wesleyan 
class. He, however, kept up all the usual forms of 
worship enjoined by the Discipline of his Church. His 
little class and prayer-meetings were precious means 
of grace to himself and to the faithful few under his 
pastoral care. Toward the close of the year the city 
was threatened with a speedy investment by the Brit- 
ish fleet under Gen. Packenham, and the whole pop- 
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ulation was in such a state of excitement and alarm 
that but little could be done in Church matters. No 
members are reported in the statistics of this year for 
New Orleans; but this was clearly an omission, for we 
are certain there were a few faithful adherents to our 
Church in the city. Mr. Winans left in time to meet 
his Conference at John Ford’s, on Pearl River, No- 
vember 14,1814. Though he had but little to show 
as the net proceeds of his year of privation, suffering, 
and toil in New Orleans, we have ever looked upon his 
appointment there as providential. It was the means 
of his becoming personally acquainted with the moral 
condition and religious wants of the people; and this 
knowledge was often turned to good account in after- 
years in devising and perfecting plans for the establish- 
ment of Methodism in the city, as we shall frequently 
have occasion to notice. 

As the year 1814, of which we have been writing in 
this chapter, drew toward its close, our whole Confer- 
ence territory was in a high state of excitement about 
the threatened investment and capture of New Orleans 
by the British fleet which had been concentrating for 
several months in the Gulf of Mexico for that pur- 
pose. Most of the men liable to military service in 
our Conference bounds were called to the army of 
defense under Gen. Andrew Jackson, either as volun- 
teers or drafts. But notwithstanding all this excite- 
ment and turmoil in consequence of the invasion of 
Louisiana by the British army, our general statistics 
exhibit an encouraging advancement in the Church. 
The aggregate number of white members was 1,828, 
and of colored 440—an increase over last year of 292 
white and 8 colored members. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEFORE entering upon the ecclesiastical year of 1815 
we propose to write a miscellaneous chapter, in. order 
to give prominence to some important historical and 
illustrative facts which are not necessarily embraced 
in any particular year, and yet ought to be preserved 
as a part of the Church’s history. 

We first mention the case of Rev. Drury Powell. 
We have the clearest traditional evidence that he came 
from the South Carolina Conference as a missionary, 
and labored one year in our bounds, mainly, we think, 
west of the Mississippi River; but we have not been 
able to find one sentence, either written or printed, to 
indicate that he was ever in this country atall. From 
the fact that the General Minutes show that he re- 
ceived an appointment in the South Carolina Confer- 
ence every year from the date of his admission in 
1809 to his location in 1814, except the year 1812, we 
take it for granted that the latter was the year he spent 
as a missionary in Mississippi and Louisiana. We 
have heard him spoken of in terms of approbation by 
the Methodists of that day. He seems to have been 
a plain, practical, uncompromising preacher, who did 
not shun to declare all the counsel of God. His plain 
dealing with the prevailing vices of South-western 
Louisiana soon stirred up the usual hostility to Meth- 


odist preachers. The first effort was to disparage his 
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reputation and hinder his usefulness by circulating 
false and slanderous reports, such as his being a horse- 
thief, etc. Then a half-dozen of the “baser sort” at- 
tacked him with the avowed purpose of whipping 
him. Mr. Powell, having no friends near to protect 
him, assumed an attitude of defense, and told them 
that he was very capable of behaving himself as a gen- 
tleman among gentlemen; but if they were what they 
seemed to be—-a band of ruffians—and would give him 
a ruffian’s chance by coming one at a time, he would 
whip the whole of them in detail. They quailed un- 
der his defiant attitude, and slunk away for the time 
being; but their diabolical wrath was not appeased, 
for they soon avowed their purpose to waylay Mr. 
Powell in the tall prairie grass, take him from his 
horse, and perhaps put an end to his life. Mr. Pow- 
ell, being informed of this plot, thought of the injunc- 
tion of the Master, who once said to his chosen mes- 
sengers, “ When they persecute you in this city, flee 
ye into another,” for he soon after left the country and 
made his way back to the South Carolina Conference, 
where he traveled two additional years and then lo- 
cated. 

One of the most important events, in its immediate 
and prospective results, to Western Mississippi Meth- 
odism, which occurred in 1814, was the removal of 
Rev. Newet Vick and his relative, Foster Cook, with 
their families, from the vicinity of Spring Hill, in Jef- 
ferson County, to the northern part of Warren Coun- 
ty. Hitherto the settlements in Warren County had 
been made mostly south and south-east of the Walnut 
Hills. The land in the northern half of the county 
was equal in fertility to the southern portion, but it 
was contiguous to the Choctaw Indians, and was bor- 
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dered on the east and north by the great Indian Wil- 
derness, and had up to this date but few white inhab- 
itants. The land on the dividing ridge between the 
Mississippi and Yazoo Rivers on the one side, and Big 
Black on the other, was covered with a smaller growth 
of timber and cane than the lands on either side, and 
took the name of the “Open Woods.” In this open 
woods, about seven or eight miles from where Vicks- 
burg now stands, Mr. Vick and Mr. Cook located on fine 
tracts of land, and continued there the remainder of 
their lives. They soon drew around them a consid- 
erable settlement of relatives by the name of Vick, 
and Cook, and other Virginia families, among whom 
were a number of very decided and zealous Method- 
ists. The way being now fairly open into this hith- 
erto dense savage wilderness, other settlements were 
formed on the margin of the hills above the Walnut 
Hills and in the vicinity of the Lower Yazoo Blufis. 
In the meantime Mr. Vick was not idle as a minister 
of the gospel. We have said he was the first local 
preacher that ever moved into the territory of the orig- 
inal Mississippi Conference, including Mississippi, Al- 
abama, and Louisiana; and now we add the fact that 
he was the first minister to proclaim the gospel mes- 
sage in the northern half of Warren County. Soon 
after his settlement in the Open Woods he united with 
Foster Cook and others in the erection of a comfort- 
able log church about seven miles north-east of the 
Walnut Hillis, on what is now called the Benton road. 
Here Mr. Vick preached regularly until his death, and 
here he organized a Society consisting mainly of the 
Vick and Cook families and family connection, and 
established among them the usual social meetings of 
the Church. 
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Well-authenticated tradition gives us an amusing 
circumstance in connection with the opening of this 
new church for public worship. A lady who had lived 
mostly in the backwoods, and was not familiar with 
the forms of public worship among the Methodists, 
hearing that Mr. Vick was going to preach in the new 
church, determined to be present. As she approached 
the door she saw several ladies sitting inside engaged 
in conversation. She halted at the threshold, and ad- 
dressed them with the usual interrogative on visiting 
a neighbor: “ Who keeps the house?’’ Of course she 
met a Christian welcome, and was cordially invited to 
a seat among the sisterhood of the Church. 

Mr. Vick had an unusually large family of children 
to bring up and educate, and consequently had to de- 
vote a large portion of his time and energy to his sec- 
ular interests; but he maintained the reputation of a 
faithful and laborious local preacher. As new settle- 
ments were formed around him he promptly intro- 
duced the gospel among them, preaching in private 
houses, or wherever else he could get the people to 
assemble. For many years he was almost solely de- 
pended on to bury the dead, solemnize the rites of mat- 
rimony, and administer the ordinance of baptism. He 
had a well-balanced mind, a mature judgment, and 
he took a practical view of whatever came under his 
notice. He not only surveyed his present surround- 
ings, but looked into the probabilities of the future. 
He was satisfied from the known history of our coun- 
try that at no distant day the Indian title to the fertile 
lands north and east of the Walnut Hills would be ex- 
tinguished by an honorable purchase, and become 
densely settled with a white population whose staple 
productions would seek a market through the Missis- 
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sippi River. He also observed that there was an ex- 
tensive system of continvous ridges, suitable for roads 
and public highways, concentrating near and terminat- 
ing on the Mississippi River just below the Walnut 
Hills, where, at an early period, an entrepét must be 
established for the products of the county, which 
would ultimately grow into a large commercial city. 
Feeling a very natural desire to benefit his family as 
well as to promote the convenience and interests of 
the country, he purchased from Mr. Anthony Glass 
the land upon which a large portion of Vicksburg now 
stands, and soon after laid off several streets near the 
river and sold a number of lots to persons who built 
on them for commercial purposes. The greatly la- 
mented death of Mr. Vick in 1819 put an end to his 
personal connection with the newly projected city; but 
he instructed his children—some of whom were now 
grown—how, with the advice and assistance of near 
kindred, to proceed with his plans, which were success- 
fully carried out. Mr. Vick had not determined on 
the name of the newly projected city at the time of his 
death, but soon after his death those who had the man- 
agement of his estate—after a family consultation— 
thought it due to his memory to perpetuate his name 
in that of the city of which he was the founder. We 
have always admired their good taste and sense of 
justice. We have so many places—from obscure post- 
offices and backwoods counties to large towns and cit- 
ies—called Washington, Monroe, Jefferson, Jackson, 
etc., that it sometimes begets utter confusion as to the 
location of a place But we have only one Vicksburg 
inewhich is perpetuated the name of a public-spirited 
citizen, a true Christian, and an able minister of the 
New Testament. 
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Foster Cook was the nephew of Mrs. Newet Vick, 
and was born in Greenville County, Va., May 13, 1781, 
where he grew upto manhood. He married young, and 
after the addition of two children to his family he lost 
his wife. During the great Methodist revival of re- 
ligion which swept over his section of country early in 
the present century he was happily numbered among 
the converts. After his accession to the Church he 
emigrated to Mississippi, and settled on the south 
fork of Cole’s Creek, in Jefferson County, within a 
few miles of his uncle, Rev. Newet Vick. After remain- 
ing a short time in Mississippi he returned to the 
country of his nativity and married Miss Martha 
Wyche Sills, a young lady beautiful in person and 
more than ordinarily adorned with the graces of a 
pure and active Christianity. With her he returned 
to his home in Mississippi in 1810. They took their 
proper position as Church-members among the Meth- 
odists at Spring Hill, where they remained until their 
removal to Warren County. They were among the 
most prominent and valuable auxiliaries in the intro- 
duction and permanent establishment of Methodism 
in North Warren. Should we live to prosecute our 
plan to the proper date, we intend to write biograph- 
ical sketches of these two families, and also of sever- 
al other persons who were active in building up our 
branch of the Church in North Warren. 

We can but adore the good providence of God in 
leading so many thoroughly evangelical Methodist 
families to settle at most of the important points in 
our Conference territory. We would be glad to men- 
tion them all by name in our History if it were possi- 
ble. But this may not be done. Of many of them the 
writer has no personal knowledge, either as to their 
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origin, the time and place of their settlement in this 
country, the particular part they took in planting and 
building up the Church, or the time and place of their 
triumphant death; and he finds it impossible, at this 
late date, to obtain this information from others. Per- 
haps it is best. With the accumulated information 
there would be a constant tendency to make our His- 
tory too voluminous for practical and useful purposes. 
But few of those men and women of holiness ever 
thought of becoming historical characters, their sole 
object being to live true Christians, serve their gener- 
ation according to the will of God, and then go home 
to heaven. They lived to the best and noblest of pur- 
poses, and have left us, their spiritual descendants, a 
rich and glorious inheritance. Those Methodist fam- 
ilies contributed largely to the introduction and spread — 
of scriptural holiness all over these lands. Among 
them were many prayer and class-leaders, exhorters, 
and local preachers; and these truly-converted and 
zealous laymen contributed largely in planting and ex- 
tending the Church in what had lately been a wilder- 
ness. They were willing, ready, and earnest co-work- 
ers with the few itinerant preachers in the country. 
But where we have reliable information, however, we 
will continue to make honorable mention of some of the 
leading historical families who entered successfully 
into the early struggles of our Church. We do not in- 
tend this work to be an undue exhibition of the labors 
and sufferings of the itinerant preachers, great and 
necessary as they were. What could these leaders of the 
sacramental host have accomplished without the ear- 
nest co-operation of the lay members of the Church? 
Verily these lay Christians are everywhere the “salt 
of the earth” and “the-light of the world.” 
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As we shall soon have occasion to mention the name 
of Rev. John Ford in connection with the second Con- 
ference, we will take this opportunity to give a sketch 
of his very interesting and valuable Methodist family. 
The older members of the family were natives of South 
Carolina, and lived in Marion District. They had de- 
scended partly from an English, Welsh, and Scotch 
ancestry. The Scotch branch of the family were lin- 
eal descendants of the defunct Stuart dynasty of Scot- 
land—so says their family tradition. Some of the an- 
cestors of the family, in their religious faith, were 
Huguenots, and others were Scotch Presbyterians. 
The Ford family, so far as the writer knew them, were 
noble men and women. Intellectually they were above 
meGiocrity. They were graceful and dignified in man- 
ners, trustworthy in principles, and, apart from per- 
sonal piety, would have been esteemed as first-class 
citizens. The parents of Rev. John Ford were con- 
verted and united with the early Methodists of South 
Carolina. About 1790 he married Miss Catherine Ard, 
by which marriage he had thirteen children—eight 
sons and five daughters—all of whom lived to an or- 
dinary age, except one of the daughters who died in 
infancy. About the beginning of the present century 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford were awakened at a camp-meeting 
in South Carolina under the preaching of Rev. George 
Dougherty, of the South Carolina Conference. Mrs. 
Ford was converted at the meeting, and Mr. Ford not 
long afterward, while sitting in his house reading the 
Bible. They both became very decided, zealous Meth- 
odists. Mr. Ford was tall, dignified, and princely in 
his personal appearance, and possessed a high order of 
mind; but having grown up amidst the troubles of the 
Revolutionary War, his literary education was limited 
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until, by reading and study, he educated himself. He 
served two terms in the Legislature of South Carolina, 
and after removing to this country was a member of the 
Convention that framed and adopted the first Consti- 
tution of the State of Mississippi. 

About 1807 Mr. Ford united with a small colony, 
and, leaving Marion District, South Carolina, settled 
in the Tennessee Valley, about where Huntsville now 
stands. Such was the wilderness state of the country 
and their isolation from all civilized communities that 
they knew not to what State or Territory they were 
amenable. For self-protection they formed a sort of 
military government of their own, and Mr. Ford was 
elected governor, magistrate, and military comman- 
der. After remaining there one year they became dis- 
satisfied with their isolation from civilized society and 
exposure to the savages by whom they were complete- 
ly surrounded, and, building a suitable number of flat- 
boats, they descended the Tennessee and Mississippi 
Rivers to seek homes in the far-famed Natchez Coun- 
try. It is presumed they debarked at the mouth of 
Bayou Pierre, as they stopped one year not far from 
Red Lick, in Jefferson County. From thence Mr. 
Ford moyed to Marion County, and settled on the 
western side of Pearl River, where he remained until 
his death—February 4, 1826. When or by whom Mr. 
Ford was licensed to preach, wo have not now the 
means of knowing. He was only a licentiate until 
Bishop McKendree visited this country in November, 
1817, and presided at the Conference held at Midway, 
where he was elected to deacon’s orders. Mr. ford 
not being present at the Conference, after its adjourn- 
ment Bishop McKendree proceeded to his residence 
on Pearl River and ordained him. The Bishop was 

23 
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taken sick and remained at Mr. Ford’s two or three 
months before he was able to resume his Episcopal 
tour. Of Mr. Ford’s eight sons four became Method- 
ist preachers. John Ford, jr., was for many years a 
local preacher, and died in Harrison County, Texas, 
in 1842. Thomas Ford, as well as we can now recol- 
lect, when about nineteen years old, went to Georgia 
for educational purposes. While there, in the twenti- 
eth year of his age, he was converted at a camp-meet- 
ing. He soon felt and admitted his call to the minis- 
try, and the year after his conversion he was employed 
by Rev. Samuel K. Hodges, presiding elder of the Ath- 
ens District, to travel the Sparta Circuit. We presume 
this was in 1824. The following year he married and 
returned to Mississippi, where he spent a long and 
useful life as a local preacher, mainly in Hinds Coun- 
ty. He was for a short time connected with the Mis- 
sissippi Conference as a traveling preacher, and was 
several times employed by the presiding elders to fill 
important pastoral charges. He contributed largely to 
the establishment and healthy growth of Methodism 
in and around Raymond, Clinton, and Jackson, in 
Hinds County, Mississippi. In 1836 the writer was 
on the Choctaw District, which embraced this section 
of country. He was surprised to find that there was 
no Church organization of any denomination in Jack- 
son, the State capital, and no preaching except an 
occasional sermon from a transient minister. He 
proposed to Rev. Thomas Ford, who lived about ten 
miles distant, to be employed as a missionary to the 
capital of the State of Mississippi, which proposition 
he accepted, with the understanding that he could only 
devote two Sabbaths in the month to the city. The 
only available place for preaching was a small two- 
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story brick building ycleped the State House. For 
the accommodation of the Legislature and other hang- 
ers-on and visitors the vicinity of this legislative house 
was amply supplied with drinking-saloons and all their 
usual attachments. In this house Thomas Ford, with 
quarterly visits from the writer, fought the first bat- 
tles of Methodism in the State capital. Mr. Ford soon 
collected a good congregation, organized a Church, 
composed partly of Methodist families who had moved 
into the town and others who joined under his minis- 
try; and from that year Jackson was added to the reg- 
ular list of pastoral charges. Among the first new 
members that united with the infant Church were a 
gentleman and his wife by the name of Finucane. 
They soon became very decided and zealous Method- 
ists, and their house was the hospitable home of Meth- 
odism and Methodist preachers. The next year we 
commenced building the church which is still occu; 
pied by our people in Jackson. The few members and 
patrons of our Church who were there were liberal in 
their contributions to build this house, which was com- 
pleted in time to hold a convention in it in 1839, for 
the purpose of arranging our centennial celebration. 
Jackson has had many faithful pastors since then, and 
quite a number of Annual Conferences have been held 
there, but the Church in the State capital should 
always cherish a grateful recollection of the labors of 
Thomas Ford in 1836-37-38. He was the master-work- 
man who mainly assisted in laying the foundation both 
of their material and spiritual edifice. Mr. Ford con- 
tinued to reside on his farm near Clinton, Miss., until 
his peaceful death within the last few years. By a 
long life of prudent and well-directed industry he had 
acquired a competent estate for the comfort of his de- 
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clining years, but it was nearly all swept away by the 
late war, so that he died comparatively poor. Mr. 
Ford was a cultivated man, a polished gentleman, a 
true Christian, and a superior and very influential min- 
ister. His name is like a grateful perfume wherever 
he went “preaching the word.” 

Rev. Washington Ford, the next son in order that 
entered the ministry, commenced preaching in his 
youth. He was admitted into the Mississippi Confer- 
ence in 1830, and spent about ten years in the itiner- 
ancy, and was local the remainder of his life. After 
his first marriage he settled his family about the line 
between Madison and Leake Counties, where he con- 
tinued to live until his death. Traveling or local, he 
was an excellent man and a popular and useful preach- 
er, though not the equal in pulpit ability of his broth- 
er Thomas. 

David Ford was several years older than his broth- 
er Washington, and though he was a consistent and 
active member of the Church, he hesitated many long 
years before he consented to follow his convictions 
of duty by entering the ministry. He removed from 
Madison County, Miss., to Texas, and the last we heard 
of him he was an active and acceptable local preacher, 
living in Newton County of that State. 

One of the daughters of Rev. John Ford, sr., be- 
came the wife of Rev. Miles Harper, and another mar- 
ried Rev. Thomas Griffin, both conspicuous and use- 
ful ministers and long members of the Mississippi 
Conference. All the children of Mr. Ford—twelve in 
number—who grew up to maturity became members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and all who have 
died, died in her communion, except Samuel, the 
youngest son, who died a member of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church. The death of the two old saints, 
Rev. John Ford, sr., and Catherine, his wife, who sur- 
vived him many years, was most triumphant—full of 
peace, comfort, joy, and the full assurance of hope. 
Another historic family who performed an impor- 
tant part in the establishment of Methodism in what 
was West Florida—now the eastern parishes of Lou- 
isiana—was that of Hon. Thomas C. Warner. We 
know but little of Judge Warnevr’s early history, ex- 
cept that he removed from Orangeburg Disirict, South 
Carolina, about 1802, and settled a while in St. Hele- 
na Parish, and finally on the waters of Bogue Chitto, 
in Washington Parish, Louisiana, where he brought 
up a family of seven sons and six daughters. He was 
born of the Spirit while his wife was praying with 
him. This pious wife survived his triumphant death 
twenty years, He probably obtained the title of Judge 
from filling at an early day the office of Parish Judge 
in Washington Parish, La. His position in society 
was elevated. He served as Colonel in Jackson’s war. 
His large family were intelligent, and noted for moral, 
steady, and industrious habits. Judge Warner’s house 
was the abode of true piety and a liberal Christian hos- 
pitality. The itinerant pastors of the circuit not only 
visited his family for their own entertainment and 
comfort, but that they might have access to his large 
household of promising children in order to win their 
young hearts to the Savior. Many were the fervent 
prayers of visiting ministers put on record for the sal- 
vation of the entire family; and many were the lessons 
of admonition, instruction, and encouragement which 
they received from their faithful pastors. With such 
unfeigned piety ever before their eyes at home; with 
such frequent intercourse with ministers, and ready 
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access not only to the ordinary meetings of the Church, 
but to the quarterly and camp-meetings everywhere 
within their reach, it is not surprising that the entire 
family of thirteen children were converted members of 
the chosen Church of their parents. Of Judge War- 
ner’s seven sons, four became preachers—two local 
and two itinerant—and a fifth became an exhorter. 
Cornelius and Richard J. were admitted into the Mis- 
sissippi Conference—the former in 1826 and the latter 
in 1829; but their race was short, yet brilliant, and 
their end triumphant. 

In the autumn of 1825 the writer first became ac- 
quainted with the family of Judge Warner at a camp- 
meeting held on Bogue Chitto, in his vicinity. He 
was much impressed with the unobtrusive yet consist- 
ent and fervent piety of the family. Religion was es- 
teemed as an all-important and glorious reality. At 
the time of which we write they had two most lovely 
twin daughters—Elizabeth and Nancy—just blooming 
into womanhood. These twin sisters were Methodists 
according to the rules of the Church, intelligent, plain, 
prudent, uniformly pious, and conscientiously atten- 
tive to all their religious duties and privileges. Their 
sedate and unwavering piety was much esteemed both 
by the ministers and members of the Church. God 
had in view important stations for them to fill in the 
Church, and was giving them a training preparatory to 
the work assigned them. Elizabeth received the wit- 
ness of the Spirit April 1, 1822; she was married to Rev. 
David Pipes, of East Feliciana Parish, Louisiana, who 
to extreme old age has been one of the most useful 
local preachers in the Mississippi Conference. The 
other twin sister, Nancy, was born of the Spirit April 
2, 1822 (each sister born of God while at secret prayer). 
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Nancy married Rev. J. P. Haney, who was admitted 
into the Mississippi Conference in December, 1824, 
and after a short but brilliant and useful career died 
at his post in holy triumph, Oct. 3, 1831, leaving his 
devoted wife with a little daughter and son to pros- 
ecute their long and perilous journey through life 
without his guiding counsel to direct their steps, or 
his strong arm to protect and support them. Mrs. 
Haney is still a beneficiary of our Conference, and her 
daughter is the estimable wife of Rev. Thomas Price, 
who was admitted into our Conference late in 1839, 
and is yet a member. Several other descendants of 
Judge Warner married ministers, but the time has not 
yet come to write their history. Daniel C. Warner, 
one of the sons of the old patriarch, and his wife were 
converted and united with the Church in 1825. Avery 
touching incident was connected with the conversion 
of Daniel. With most of his father’s family, perhaps, 
he attended.a camp-meeting at what was called Bick- 
ham’s Camp-ground, on Hays’s Creek, a tributary of 
Bogue Chitto. He was a penitent and earnest seeker 
of the forgiveness of his sins; but he was what we 
sometimes call a hard case. Many others were brought 
to rejoice with an assurance of sins forgiven, but no 
blessing came to the sin-burdened and disconsolate 
soul of poor Daniel. The days and hours of the meet- 
ing wore away till all were gone. The last exhortation 
had been given, the last song died away, the last prayer 
offered up, and the final benediction pronounced, and 
the tenters were swiftly retiring to strike their tents 
and hurry home. Daniel was inexpressibly sad. A 
sense of unutterable disappointment was settling down 
upon his soul, when with tearful eyes he turned to his 
brother Cornelius and asked him to remain a while 
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and pray for him. In the midst of the surrounding 
hurry to get away the brothers knelt in prayer. Cor- 
nelius had “power with God.” The blessing came on 
Daniel clear, distinct, powerful, and unmistakable. 
He was filled unutterably full of glory and of God, 
and was now ready to go home one of the happi- 
est souls that left Bickham’s Camp-ground that day. 
Yes, Daniel C. Warner was converted. We knew him 
between thirty and forty years later in life, and he 
still joyfully adhered to the belief that he was con- 
verted just at the close of the camp-meeting on Hays’s 
Creek, in 1825, while his brother Cornelius was pray- 
- ing for him. 

The salt of the earth must be diffused through the 
mass. The Warners of the second, third, and fourth 
generations are scattered far and wide—some in Mis- 
sissippi and Eastern Louisiana, many in Western 
Louisiana, and several branches of the family in Texas. 

Before leaving this devout family, who, while they 
have been so blessed themselves with our holy Chris- 
tianity from generation to generation, have been such 
a blessing to others, we wish to give one more illus- 
trative example of the power and constancy of pure 
religion which has been hitherto so characteristic of 
the connection. It is a beautiful and forcible exem- 
plification of the doctrine that “Every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit.” While Daniel C. Warner 
was living in Washington Parish, Louisiana, on the 
18th of October, 1822, he had the addition of a daugh- 
ter to his family, and gave her the name of Henrietta. 
Three years later he and his wife were both happily 
converted, as we have heretofore stated, and began in 
earnest to “bring up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” Being brought up from her 
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first recollection in the bosom of a pious household, it 
was natural for Henrietta to be early impressed with 
the necessity and great advantages of personal devo- 
tion to her spiritual interest. At the age of elevenshe 
voluntarily entered publicly into covenant union with 
the people of God under the ministry of Rev. James 
Applewhite From this time she was a consistent 
member in her outward deportment, and attentive to 
her religious duties, but for several years she had not 
the witness of her acceptance in Christ. This was 
often a source of sadness to her heart. She frequent- 
ly heard her parents and other members of the Church, 
in their class-meetings, love-feasts, and elsewhere, 
speak in terms of sweet assurance of the time, and 
place, and circumstances of their adoption into the 
family of God. This was a matter she longed to know 
in regard to herself. The overruling desire of her 
heart was to know herself a child of God. She became 
more earnest in her prayers on this point, and sought 
expressly for “a knowledge of salvation by the remis- 
sion of sins.” When about fifteen years of age, with 
an anxious heart she entered her private room, and 
began to pour out her soul in earnest prayer that she 
might know herself to be a true Christian. Her bur- 
den of anxiety and doubt was dissolved; she began to 
feel that she was no longer an alien from God and a 
stranger to grace; inexpressible peace filled her hap- 
py heart, and the love of God overflowed her soul. 
She rose up from prayer with a sweet assurance that 
she had been fully admitted into “the household of 
faith,” and from thenceforth she “walked in the fear 
of God and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.” She 
received the witness of her adoption in private prayer, 
and has ever since loved the devotions of the closet. 
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The family removed to Copiah County, Mississippi, 
about 1843. In 1845 Henrietta married Wm. J. Scott, 
and after holding their membership about twenty 
years at White Bay Chuich, not far south of the pres- 
ent town of Hazlehurst, they removed to Harrison 
County, Texas, where they still live about twelve miles 
east of the city of Marshall. We rejoice to learn 
through a friend that they live in comfortable circum- 
stances, are yet examples of piety and usefulness in the 
Church, and have a family of four sons and four daugh- 
ters, several of whom are members of the Church, and 
all noted for their good deportment. 

If we had space we would be glad to give a some- 
what detailed history of many other noble Methodist 
families that emigrated at an early day to Southern 
Mississippi and what is now South-western Alabama. 
They mostly came from the Carolinas and Georgia, 
and had been converted.and brought into the Church 
in the great revivals which swept over those States 
during the last years of the past and first years of the 
present century. A very large proportion of the adults 
in these families—both parents and children—had 
been truly “born of the Spirit,” and not only brought 
the name and form of religion with them, but the life 
and power thereof. They came to their new Western 
homes “full of the Holy Ghost and faith,” and with the 
gospel harness on, and simultaneously with their settle- 
ment set up their family altars, invited preaching, 
class and prayer-meetings to their houses, put up 
their log churches, established their camp-grounds, 
and began to work all the appliances of the Church as 
they had learned to work them in their old homes un- 
der the ministry of such men as James Jenkins, George 
Dougherty, Stith Mead, Lewis Myers, Daniel Asbury, 
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and at a period a little later James Russell, the broth- 
ers Lovick and Ieddick Pierce, and many others who 
were the giants of the pulpit in those days. A large 
number both of the men and women of those primi- 
tive Methodist families were gifted in prayer, and 
were zealous workers in every department of Church 
labor pertaining to the laity. Among the leading fam- 
ilies of those days we may mention the names of. Ad- 
ams, White, Winbourn, Tarver, etc.,on the Amite; and 
on the waters of Tangipahoa and Bogue Chitto we 
meet the names of Peter Felder (a man of fervent 
piety and large soul, whose house seemed to be right 
in the way of every passing Methodist preacher), San- 
dell, Bullock, Bickham, Connerly, and others; and in 
the valley of Pearl River, in addition to Rev. John 
Ford, already mentioned, we find the names of Rawles 
—two of whom were preachers—John Regan, local 
preacher, and Hope H. Lenoir, with many additional 
names dear to the Church in those days. As we go 
eastward toward the Tombigbee we fall in with the 
names of Carr, Boykin, Funches, McRae, Godfrey, 
and a host of others, especially on the waters empty- 
ing into the Bay of Pascagoula. In connection with 
the Creek war we have heretofore incidentally men- 
tioned the name of Easley as living east of the Tom- 
bigbee. They constituted one of the leading Metho- 
dist connections in the Fork. In 1827 the writer had 
a large number of the second and third generations 
of this pioneer family under his pastoral care in Ma- 
rengo County. The women of the connection, espe- 
cially, were noted for their unfeigned piety and con- 
stant devotion to all the interests of the Church. We 
found Mrs. William Cade and her partially paralyzed 
widowed sister, Mrs. Harper, to be to us mothers in 
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Israel indeed. We were then in our youth, and they, 
with their brothers—the Easleys—and other sisters, 
were quite beyond the meridian of life. We presume 
they have long since passed away from earth, but we 
feel no uneasiness about the eternal future of their ex- 
istence. There was quite a large crop of a younger 
generation coming up about our own age, a goodly 
number of whom were converted when we were in 
charge of Marengo Circuit in 1827. We trust they 
have emulated the piety of their ancestors. 

The first and second generations of these old Mis- 
sissippi Methodist families have passed away from 
earth, with only here and there a solitary exception; 
but most of them have left a numerous posterity, and 
we rejoice to know that a large proportion of their 
descendants still adhere to the Church in which they 
were baptized and brought up, filling very creditably 
the places vacated by the transfer of their parents and 
grandparents to the heavenly world. Some remain on 
and in the vicinity of their old homesteads, but many 
have gone to the various inviting new countries which 
have been opened within the last half century. 

We must now close this parenthetic chapter and re- 
sume our regular History of the Conference and ag- 
gressive movements of the Church generally. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
1815. 


THE Mississippi Conference assembled, according to 
appointment, at Rev. John Ford’s, in Marion County, 
west of Pearl River, Nov. 14, 1814. Samuel Sellers 
was President and Wm. Winans was re-elected Sec- 
retary. The membersepresent were Richmond Nolley, 
Wm. Winans, Thomas Griffin, Thomas A. King, John 
I. E. Byrd, John Shrock, John 8. Ford, and Elisha 
Lott—nine in all, including President Sellers. 

The first recorded resolution allows the “preachers 
who remain on trial to be present at our Conference, 
but not to vote.” The rules of the preceding Confer- 
ence were read and adopted for the government of 
this, with an additional rule giving to the President 
the right to nominate all committees. Nothing is re- 
corded about the hours of meeting and adjournment. 
We incidentally learn that they met at 9 a.m., and we 
presume adjourned at will. Nothing is said in the 
Journal about any committee to superintend public 
worship, or that they had any public worship. They 
undoubtedly had preaching each day, but whether 
upon the plan of a camp-meeting or not, we do not 
know. The Minutes of. this Conference are exceed- 
ingly meager. The appointment of the ordinary com- 
mittees is not mentioned, and we can only infer the 
existence of one or two from the most lean reports 
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the Committee on Appropriations, consisting of John 
S. Ford, Thomas A. King, and Thomas Griffin, reported 
that they had in hand $29.25 cents, which they had 
appropriated to John Shrock, who it appears elsewhere 
had spent more than $30 in traveling expenses, and 
had only received in return $2.25. The Conference 
confirmed their report. 

Roswell Valentine, recommended from Natchez Cir- 
cuit, and Wiley Ledbetter, from Amite, were admitted 
on trial; Thomas Owens, Peter James, and Jonathan 
Kemp were continued on trial; Elisha Lott was re- 
ceived into full connection and elected to deacon’s or- 
ders; John I. E. Byrd and John Shrock were elected 
to elder’s orders, and John Shrock was located at his 
own request. All the preachers’ characters and ad- 
ministration passed in review before the Conference, 
and were approved. 

The question was mooted as to how a person on pro- 
bation for membership in the Church should be dis- 
continued in case of “misconduct.” The final conclu- 
sion was, “Only by the preacher and the Society in con- 
junction.” Of course that was the only proper way to 
do it, after both the preacher and Society had taken 
the scriptural steps to reclaim the erring probationer 
and had failed. This question seems to have been 
brought up by the practice of some preachers, in re- 
vising their Church registers, leaving off the names 
of delinquent probationers without the knowledge and 
concurrence of the Society—a very improper course, 
in our judgment. A weak, inexperienced probationer, 
who has just entered the vestibule of the Church, often 
stands more in need of the Christian sympathy, care, 
and forbearance of the pastor and membership than 
those who have graduated to full fellowship. 
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We find in the Journal a “resolution” which needs 
some explanation that we cannot give. Itappears that 
the Conference, at its session the year before, “ granted 
to William Winans a small lot of books to enable him 
to fill his station in New Orleans,” and obligated them- 
selves to settle with the Book Concern for the same, 
and at this Conference formally withdrew that obliga- 
tion. If we may be allowed to guess why they can- 
celed their former voluntary obligation to “settle with 
the Book Concern” for the books granted to Will- 
iam Winans, we would presume it was because the 
Mississippi preachers had not received a portion of 
the annual dividend of the Book Concern granted to 
the Tennessee Conference; hence, they left it with 
that Conference to settle this claim. 

The Conference had adopted as one of its governing 
rules that the President should have the right to nom- 
inate all committees, but soon found that this rule had 
brought them into an unexpected dilemma. They re- 
solved that a ccmmittee of three be appointed to “ pre- 
pare an address to the Tennessee Annual Conference,” 
and President Sellers promptly nominated Wm. Wi- 
nans and Thomas Griffin to serve on that committee, 
both of whom wereelected. But the Conference wished 
to have the prestige of the President’s name and ma- 
ture judgment connected with the contemplated ad- 
dress, and his modesty and self-respect would not per- 
mit him to nominate himself. Whereupon “the Con- 
ference resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, 
with John 8. Ford in the chair,” who nominated Mr. 
Sellers, and he was elected to serve on the committee 
to prepare the address. Then the “Committee of the 
Whole arose,” and the Conference resumed its delib- 
erations. In due time the committee reported through 
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Wm. Winans an elaborate address to the Tennessee 
Conference. It is too long to be transcribed, but we 
will give a synopsis of its contents: The preachers of 
the Mississippi and Louisiana Districts, in Conference 
assembled, send greeting to the Tennessee Conference 
to be held at Bethlehem, October 20, 1815, and ex- 
press great interest in its continued prosperity as well 
as their own. Miles Harper had located at the pre- 
vious Conference, and returned to Tennessee, it was 
thought, with the intention of re-entering that Confer- 
ence. The address protests against his re-admission 
into the Tennessee Conference on account of sundry 
complaints against him in Mississippi. These com- 
plaints, however, seem to have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed, for we find Mr. Harper was re-admitted into 
the Tennessee Conference at the session held at Frank- 
lin, Williamson County, October 30, 1817, and appoint- 
ed to Nashville for the following year, at the termina- 
tion of which he was transferred back to the Missis- 
sippi Conference, where he continued to labor with 
great acceptability and usefulness for many years. 
The address concludes with the following sentence: 
“Pray for us that the word of God may run and be 
glorified among us even as it is with you. Farewell.” 

In the best of times it had been very difficult to sup- 
ply the members and families of our Church in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana with our hymn-books, as they 
had to come by way of the Atlantic to the ports of the 
gulf coast, and then be conveyed into the interior in 
any available way; but now, during the war, it was 
literally impossible to obtain them. To remedy this 
great privation the Conference appointed Samuel Sel- 
lers, with such assistance as he might call to his aid, 
to make a selection of a suitable number of “hymns 
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and spiritual songs,” and publish them in pamphlet 
form for the use of tiie :aembers and patrons of the 
Church, the Conference binding itself to share equally 
in the profits or loss of the publication. The selection 
was made, and the manuscript placed in the hands ofa 
publisher in time to be ready by the meeting of the Con- 
ference, November 10, 1816. Mr. Sellers reported to 
that Conference that the work was completed, but that 
it had been considerably delayed by the publisher, who 
had failed to have it ready according to contract, and if 
the Conference felt any dissatisfaction about the delay 
of the work he was willing to assume the whole re- 
sponsibility and release the Conference. This was 
agreed to, and ‘“Sellers’s Selection of Hymns and Spir- 
itual Songs” was thrown broadcast over the land, and 
sung with a power that would astonish the present 
race of our cold, scientific singers. It was very gen- 
erally used both in family and public worship, espe- 
cially in the social meetings of the Church, until a 
supply of hymn-books could be obtained. 

Weare left to infer from the only dates in the Jour- 
nal that the Conference completed the entire session 
in two days. They appointed their next session to be 
held on Pine Ridge, six or eight miles north of Natch- 
ez, November 16, 1815. It was not held there, as we 
will show hereafter. 

The appointments of the preachers were announced 
as follows for the year: 


- Mississippi District—Samuel Sellers, P. E. 
Natchez and Claiborne, Thomas A. King, Gabriel Pickering. 
Natchez and Washington Siation, Roswell Valentine. 
Wilkinson, Wm. Winans, Peter James, Wiley Ledbetter. 
Amite, J. I. E. Byrd, Jonathan Kemp. 
Tombigbee, John 8. Ford, Thomas Owens. 
“erie River, Elijah Gentry. 
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Louisiana District—Thomas Grifiin, P. E. 
Rapides, Elisha Lott. 
Attakapas, Richmond Nolley. 
Washita, Thomas Griflin. 

After the announcement of the appointments, the 
Journals were read and approved, and the “ Confer- 
ence adjourned in love and peace.” 

The names of several preachers that were on the 
roll of appointments last year had disappeared. Lewis 
Hobbs had been transferred to heaven; John Phipps 
had returned to the Tennessee Conference; John 
Shrock had located, and Josiah B. Daughtry and Si- 
mon Gentry, after a trial of one year, had been discon- 
tinued—for what reason we know not, as their names 
are not even mentioned in the Journals of the last 
Conference. The name of Josiah B. Daughtry re-ap- 
pears in the Tennessee Conference at its next ses- 
sion, and he lived to domany years’ service as an itiner- 
ant preacher both in Tennessee and Mississippi. He 
ultimately died on the superannuated list in the Mis- 
sissippi Conference. We think Simon Gentry never 
made much impression as a Methodist preacher any- 
where. He was reputed to be somewhat demented. 

We received two transfers at this Conference from 
Tennessee, and admitted three on trial, though but 
two of their names appear on the Journals. Of the 
two received from Tennessee, Thomas A. King had 
been in the itinerancy four years, though he came here 
in deacon’s orders. He remained but one year, and 
then returned to Tennessee; was ordained elder, and 
after traveling an additional year located, and it is 
said did not do well, so that in a few years he passed 
out of sight. 

The writer knew Gabriel Pickering personally this 
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year. Though he had just been admitted at the last 
Tennessee Conference, he seemed to be considerably 
advanced in life. He soon married a widow lady in 
Franklin County, which furnished him with a com- 
fortable home and some property; and in a short time 
his call to preach ceased to be imperative, and soon 
after his connection with the Church was in some way 
dissolved, and, we believe, never renewed. In 1824-5, 
when we traveled Amite Circuit, we found him living 
with his good Methodist wife apparently in comfort 
and plenty, on McCall’s Creek, in Franklin County. 
He was very attentive to all the appointments for 
preaching at the church near by, both on week-days 
and Sundays, and was very hospitable in the enter- 
tainment of the preachers, but would take no part in 
any religious exercises except mere outward conform- 
ity to the attitudes of devotion. His countenance al- 
ways indicated to our eye a dissatisfied state of mind. 

Of the three admitted on trial at the late Conference, 
Wiley Ledbetter and Elijah Gentry (the brother of Si- 
mon) turned out, in the course of years, to be preach- 
ers of considerable talent, notoriety, and usefulness. 
Our recollection of Roswell Valentine is that he was 
a licensed preacher when he came tothis country. He 
came from New York with Lorenzo and Peggy Dow, 
and at first made his home about Clarke’s Creek, in 
Claiborne, and Red Lick, in Jefferson County. He 
was tolerably well educated, and followed school-teach- 
ing. The wife of the writer was one of his pupils when 
a small girl. It came to light that he had left a wife 
behind, from whom he iad separated, he averred, for 
justifiable cause. In the meantime he sought admis- 
sion into the Conference, but only received one ap- 
pointment before he was discontinued. He succeeded 
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in forming a matrimonial alliance with a very estima- 
ble young lady—the oldest daughter of Rev. Randall 
Gibson—against the wishes of her best friends, after 
which he settled at Beech Hill for the purpose of pur- 
suing his vocation as an educator. His race, however, 
was short and his death tragical. He had a vein in 
his arm opened for some purpose, and being bound 
up badly, it commenced bleeding again while he was 
asleep, and he bled to death. 

Mrs. Valentine was twice married after his death, 
maintained her piety and Church relations to a good 
old age, and finally, we trust, died in the Lord. 

We see that New Orleans is again stricken from the 
roll of pastoral charges. The little Conference had no 
missionary to send there, and no means to support 
one. Moreover, just at this juncture the city was be- 
ing beleaguered by the British army, and was under 
martial law, so that the prospect of introducing and 
building up the kingdom of the Prince of Peace was 
in no way very encouraging. New Orleans was not 
again included in the list of pastoral charges until 
1819 and 1820; then it was left off again until 1824; 
and no statistical report of members is to be found in 
the General Minutes until 1826; and yet we know there 
were a few members of our Church there all that time, 
and no doubt they had some irregular preaching from 
visiting ministers; but whether they kept up their or- 
ganization unbroken, and attended regularly the so- 
cial meetings of the Church, we are not prepared to 
say. 

The most sorrowful event of the present ecclesias- 
tical year to the Mississippi Conference was the death 
of their most dearly beloved and highly esteemed fel- 
low-laborer, Richmond Nolley. The immediate cause 
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of his death was peculiarly afflicting to all his surviv- 
ing friends. 

We have seen in the list of appointments that 
only three preachers were sent west of the Missis- 
sippi River: Thomas Griffin as presiding elder on 
the Louisiana District and preacher in charge of 
Washita Cirenit, which was in the extreme northern 
part of the State; Elisha Lott to Rapides Circuit, in 
the middle of Western Louisiana; and Richmond Nol- 
ley was returned to Attakapas, which lay in the south- 
ern portion of the State. Immediately after the ad- 
journment of Conference, Thomas Griffin and Rich- 
mond Nolley started for their respective fields of labor, 
taking the direction toward Natchez. On the morn- 
ing of November 23, 1814, they crossed the Missis- 
sippi River, and during the day traveled through the 
Dismal Swamp in time to strike the highlands of Sic- 
ily Island at night. They spent that night together at 
the house of a friend, and early the next morning they 
parted to meet no more on earth. Mr. Griffin turned 
northward toward Washita Circuit, and Mr. Nolley 
took the road leading by Harrisonburg and Alexandria 
to the Attakapas Circuit. It was dark, rainy, and cold. 
That day—November 24—Mr. Nolley journeyed slow- 
ly on through the cold rain, water, and mud, so as to 
reach the house of a friendly family he had in view, 
where he spent the night. When he arose on the 
morning of the 25th there had been a heavy fall of 
rain, and in order to avoid a bad swamp and some 
swollen streams, he took a circuitous route, most of 
which was uninhabited by white people, co that he did 
not make over a half day’s journey toward his circuit. 

Before we proceed any further with this sorrowful 
narrative, we beg leave to state that it is our purpose 
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to give a true version of the mournful event, both as to 
dates and details. We now have before us four print- 
ed accounts of the death of Richmond Nolley, written 
by four different men, and at as many different dates; 
and while they all agree as to the main facts, they 
vary considerably in details and dates. We feel that 
it devolves on us, last of all, to give a true version of 
all the circumstances connected with the death and 
burial of our own dear Nolley. God in his good prov- 
idence had given him to us, that his holy life, his un- 
diminished zeal, his incessant labors, and his martyr 
death might ever be before us to stimulate and urge 
us to follow him as he followed Christ. We wisl: his 
name forever embalmed in the hearts of his success- 
ors in the ministry. We give as our authority for 
what we write, Rev. Thomas Griffin, his presiding 
elder, and who at a later period was often ours; also 
Rev. Thomas Nixon, who in the latter part of 1816 
succeeded Mr. Nolley on the Attakapas Circuit, and 
who took the same road from Natchez to his field of 
labor traveled by Mr. Nolley; and when he reached 
the place of his death, paused and examined it with 
the other localities connected with it, and conversed 
freely with several persons in the neighborhood who 
assisted in his burial and were familiar with all the 
circumstances of his death. He also visited the place 
of his interment. Mr. Nixon wrote a circumstantial 
account of the mournful event; which is now under 
the eve of the author. The author himself, nearly for- 
ty years ago, spent a night in the neighborhood with 
a Mr. Galvin, who assisted in bringing the body in, 
and also in its burial, and who gave a detailed account 
cf the leading facts connected with his death. He 
also visited the locality uf the grave; but the precise 
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spot could not then be identified. With these lights 
before him, the author believes he can give the present 
and future generations a reliable version of the death 
of that holy man of God, Rev. Richmond Nolley. It 
should be observed that the Indian he employed as 
his guide and assistant seems to have been an intelli- 
gent and honest son of the forest, who gave a very ac- 
curate statement of what passed only under his obser- 
vation. 

Mr. Nolley had consumed so much time in going 
round the low swamp and swollen streams that it was 
late in the afternoon of that cold and cheerless No- 
vember day when he came to an Indian encampment 
on the horse-path he was traveling. He knew he had 
to cross Hemphill Creek and go two miles beyond in 
order to reach Mr. Carter’s, the first settlement on his 
path. Apprehending, from the quantity of rain that 
had fallen, that it would be difficult to cross this creek, 
he employed one of the Indian men to go with him as 
a guide and assistant in case of necessity. When they 
got to the creek, it was as he feared. But two alterna- 
tives now presented themselves: either he must re- 
turn and camp with the Indians, or swim the creek on 
his horse and push on two miles to Mr. Carter’s, where 
he could borrow some clothes until his were dried by 
the fire. He chose the latter. He had often swum his 
horse with safety, and he thought he might venture 
again. He left his saddle-bags, valise, and a few 
books in the care of his Indian guide, with the request 
that he bring them to Mr: Carter’s as early next morn- 
ing as he could cross the creek. The Indian promised 
compliance with his request. He then betook himself 
to the stream, and his horse swam gallantly until he 
got near the opposite shore, when the rapidity of the 
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current drifted him below the narrow going-out place, 
and, in attempting to rise on the bluff bank, fell back 
and continued to drift. Mr. Nolley, seeing the horse 
could not get out on that side, caught hold of a witch- 
hazel bush and drew himself from the saddle and also 
to the shore. The horse turned and swam safely back 
to the shore from whence he started. Mr. Nolley 
stood a moment, with the water running in streams 
from his heavy suit of winter clothes, and requested 
the Indian to take charge of his horse and bring him on 
with his baggage as soon as he could cross the creek, 
as it would probably run down enough that night to 
be fordable early next day. He then turned into the 
path and attempted to waik the two miles to the near- 
est house. But alas! the undertaking was too great 
for the thin, emaciated, and worn-out itinerant. In 
addition to his usual abstinence from a sufficiency of 
food and sleep to keep him vigorous and strong, this 
was Friday, his regular fast-day wherever he might 
be, and it is probable that he was additionally ‘“‘ weak 
through fasting.” What his thoughts and feelings 
were as he commenced that toilsome walk we will 
leave every reader to imagine for himself. We pre- 
sume they were of God and heaven and the salvation 
of souls, as for many years he had seemed to think of 
little else. After wading some distance through the 
mud and water his saturated overcoat became too bur- 
densome for his feeble and fast-failing strength, and 
he took it off and laid it down by his path; after go- 
ing a short distance further he divested himself of an- 
other upper garment, which he also left by the path. 
After walking about three-quarters of a mile from 
the creek he came to higher ground upon which the 
water was not standing, and feeling the chill of death 
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creeping all over his almost fleshless body, and believ- 
ing that further effort to reach the nearest house was 
useless, he seems to have quietly resigned himself to 
his fate. He first knelt by a log and offered up his 
last prayer, commending his soul, now ready to vacate 
its mortal tenement, into the hands of his Almighty 
Redeemer. We learn this from the fact that his knees 
were muddy and their prints plainly seen beside the 
log. This last act of devotion performed, he laid him- 
self out at full length at the base of a pine tree, his 
head slightly elevated by resting on a root, his lower 
extremities gracefully adjusted, his eyes closed, and 
his hands folded across his breast, the right having 
fallen partly off. There was no evidence of any death 
struggle. How long he breathed after he adjusted 
himself in a corpse-like attitude no human being 
knows. We presume, however, it was but a short time 
before his pure spirit found itself in the care of “ God’s 
host,” triumphantly on the way to Abraham’s bosom. 
He was found next morning by the faithful Indian, 
who, according to promise, was taking Mr. Nolley’s 
horse and baggage to Mr. Carter’s. It was quite in 
the afternoon of Saturday when men enough had been 
collected to bring the body in. The body was found 
as stiff as though it had been frozen, and asstraight and 
graceful as though it had been laid out by the hand 
of affection, only his right hand had fallen off a little, 
and his head was slightly thrown forward by resting 
on the root of the pine tree. A widow lady and her 
daughters made the shroud, and the men of the neigh- 
borhood dug the grave and provided the coffin in time 
for the burial to take place on Sunday afternoon. 

The precise date of his death was the evening, or 
night, of November 25, 1814. Some have, for the want 
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of close examination, concluded that, as the General 
Minutes show he was appointed the second time to 
Attakapas Circuit for the ecclesiastical year of 1815, 
his death occurred in November of that year. But it 
should be borne in mind that at the time of his death 
he was on his way from Conference that had lately 
been held (according to the date of the Journal) at 
John Ford’s, on Pearl River, commencing November 
14, 1814. 

The grave of Richmond Nolley is about eighteen or 
twenty miles from Harrisonburg, the parish site of 
Catahoula Parish, near the road usually traveled to 
Alexandria. In the autumn of 1835, when the author 
passed the place, the location of the grave was pointed 
out as being in a little uncultivated, unfenced, old 
field, surrounded by a young undergrowth. At the 
Louisiana Conference, held in the town of Franklin in 
1855, a resolution was passed to erect a plain and sub- 
stantial monument over all the graves of the deceased 
traveling preachers buried within its bounds, so far as 
they could be identified. On the 19th of May, 1856, a 
committee of three members of the Louisiana Confer- 
ence, including Rev. (now Bishop) H. N. McTyeire, 
visited the place and successfully sought out and found 
the long-neglected and almost forgotten spot, and 
marked it for future observation. Whether the monu- 
ment has been erected or not, the author does not know. 
If it has not been erected, he would like to have a 
word to say in fixing the dates of the epitaph correctly. 

Richmond Nolley had a fair English education, 
which he improved by reading and study. He was 
well read in the standard theological works of his own 
Church. He was not eloquent as a public speaker, 
and in pulpit abilities not considered above medioc- 
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rity. His power for usefulness consisted in the holi- 
ness of his life, his close attention to every ministe- 
rial duty in public and private, and the affectionate 
unction with which he explained and enforced the 
great truths of the gospel. 

Richmond Nolley died young, being about thirty 
years of age, and only in the eighth year of his min- 
istry. How much his life was abridged by his unu- 
sual abstinence from food and sleep, which kept him 
low in flesh and feeble in body, is not for us to deter- 
mine. Such a course in us might be morally wrong, 
and partake somewhat of the character of self-immo- 
lation. With him it was clearly a matter of conscience, 
and while we could not approve of such a course in 
ourselves, in his case we may not censure. 

This was an exceedingly trying winter for Louisi- 
anians, Mississippians, and Alabamians, and so was 
the entire year of 1815. For two years a large pro- 
portion of the able-bodied men had been kept in our 
defensive armies against the Indians and British, so 
that their home interests had been neglected until 
their families were verging to a state of absolute des- 
titution. The embargo had shut out all foreign sup- 
plies, and the home productions were not sufficient for 
home demands. The luxuries of life were no longer 
expected, and many of the most common necessaries 
became very scarce. It is difficult to imagine the re- 
sources of a self-reliant and industrious people until 
we see them fairly tried. Not only was the most rigid 
economy practiced in every thing, but every member 
of the family capable of eny sort of productive labor 
was put to work. The women and girls manufactured 
clothing at home, and every family in the rural dis- 
tricts became familiar with hand- cards, spinning - 
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wheels, reels, warping-bars, and hand-looms. They 
got their raw materials from their own cotton patches 
and the backs of domestic sheep. Their dye-stuffs 
they obtained from the barks and berries of trees; and 
everybody wore homespun. There was a lively com- 
petition as to who could make the prettiest and most 
durable cloth. The ladies wore sun-bonnets and home- 
spun dresses to weddings and to church. The young 
people were often married in homespun, and the dead 
were buried in the same fabric. The industry and re- 
sources of the men were equally brought into requi- 
sition. In addition to cultivating their little farms 
and attending to their live stock, they learned to man- 
ufacture at home a great many necessary articles. 
They made huge troughs out of the bodies of large 
trees, and converted them into tan-vats, in which they 
tanned their own leather. They made a last to fit 
every foot in the family, upon which they made their 
own shoes. A few hatters here and there manufact- 
ured hats of home-raised wool for common wear, and 
fur hats from the fur-producing animals caught in 
the country to be worn on Sundays and high-days. 
Wooden mortars and hand-mills were used to convert 
corn into meal and hominy. Plow and wagon gear 
were made of rawhides; the wheels of carts were 
made of a section sawed from a large log. Economy 
was seen everywhere and in almost every thing. So 
far as food and raiment were concerned, this was in- 
deed the trying year of the war. 

Just at this time the point of attraction was New 
Orleans. The Creek war had closed the year before; 
the American army had made the English fleet with- 
draw from Mobile and Pensacola; and General Pack- 
enham, in command of the British forces in the Gulf, 
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was now investing New Orleans by land and water. 
Levies had been made all over our Conference territo- 
ry for additional troops; so that when the preachers 
got to their circuits from their late Conference they 
found large numbers of the male population absent, 
among them many of their Church-members, includ- 
ing their most efficient class-leaders, stewards, and ex- 
horters. Prospects looked gloomy, but they entered 
upon their work with a fixed purpose to “endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” Many were 
the prayers they offered for the protection and safe re- 
turn of their absent members; many were the words 
of comfort and encouragement they gave to the non- 
combatants, especially to the mothers and wives whose 
sons and husbands had gone to the defense of the be- 
leaguered city. Great excitement prevailed, especially 
in Louisiana and South-western Mississippi. Several 
hard-fought skirmishes had already taken place be- 
tween minor detachments of the opposing armies. The 
great crisis was evidently near at hand, If the British 
forces captured New Orleans, it would be breaking the 
lock and opening the door to the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi; if our army should prove victorious, it would most 
probably end the war. The battle of the 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1815, was fought with unparalleled success on 
the side of the United States army, and the British 
were terribly slaughtered and thoroughly repulsed. 
Newspapers were few and mail facilities very limited 
by which to let the people know of the great victory, 
but by concert signal guns were fired at given points on 
the Mississippi River as high up as Natchez in order to 
communicate the good news. Then the joyful tidings 
went day and night eastward from mouth to ear until 
it reached the remotest settlements in Alabama. This 
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was soon followed by the official news of a permancnt 
peace, and then the enrapturing word “ Peace! peace!” 
was upon every lip. Next came the “soldier’s return.” 
The author was then too young to be a soldier, but 
many of his near kindred were in the wars, and for a 
boy of ten years old he kept well posted as to what 
was going on. He lived on the old thoroughfare 
known as the Natchez and Nashville Trace, and for 
many months he had often seen soldiers marching 
southward; but now they were seen marching, with 
light step and merry heart, in the opposite direction. 
First came a heavy brigade of Tennessee infantry; 
then came regiments of mounted riflemen, and squad- 
rons of light dragoons of various sizes. These were 
fellowed by smaller detachments of both infantry and 
cavalry, and last came the sick and their attendants; 
and for months we seldom looked up or down the 
Natchez Trace without seeing passing soldiers. 

The war was over. Sweet peace had returned, and 
soon every thing wore a different aspect. The soldiers 
generally got home in time to plant all their sta- 
ple crops. Cotton went up from four or five cents 
to thirty or forty cents per pound. The marts of 
trade were opened, and general prosperity dawned 
once more upon the country. Most of the Methodist 
soldiers maintained their piety through the wars, 
came home in good working condition, and immedi- 
ately resumed their places and appropriate work in 
the Church. Some, however, had yielded to the temp- 
tations peculiar to soldier-life, and had violated their 
Church covenants. The first Church trial of which 
we have any recollection occurred in our vicinity, un- 
der the administration of Thomas Griffin, in 1814, in 
the case of a prominent and somewhat active member 
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who had served out the time of his enlistment, and 
lately returned from the army. He was accused—as 
well as we now recollect—of drinking too much and 
using improper language. He admitted the truth of 
the complaints, but pleaded in extenuation his pecul- 
iar exposure to temptation as a soldier. Mr. Griffin 
replied that “the army is the place to test a man’s 
religion and prove what sort it is; and if a man hadn't 
religion enough to take him safely through a six- 
months’ enlistment in the army, he hadn’t enough 
to answer the great purposes of religion, and he ought 
to examine the foundation of his hope.” Such, how- 
ever, had been his previous good character, and such 
his expressed resolution to be more guarded in future, 
that the Church restored him, and he afterward be- 
came a local preacher of considerable note. 

While all classes of society were jubilant over Gen- 
eral Jackson’s great victory at New Orleans and the 
restoration of peace, none were more so than the few 
itinerants who had been and were still laboring so 
diligently in what they so often and so plaintively 
termed “this detached portion of the Lord’s vineyard.” 
For three years they had been deprived of intercourse 
with their brethren north and east of the great Indian 
Wilderness; they had looked in vain for an Episcopal 
visitation at their Conference. Young men in the 
ministry in the South Carolina and Tennessee Confer- 
ences, who were ready to come to their assistance, had 
been, hindered by the hostility, or apprehended hos- 
tility, of the intervening Indian tribes; and immigre- 
tion had been suspended, so that they had received 
but little encouragement of late from that quarter. 
But now the gloomy and portentous clouds passed 
rapidly away. Their long-exiled brethren had re- 
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turned from the wars; their congregations were larger; 
the members of the Church seemed full of gratitude 
to God for the return of peace and the restoration of 
their loved ones to their homes, and not unfrequently 
in their Church-meetings their shouts of holy praise 
were heard afar off. Now those who were willing in 
other Conferences could come to their aid; they might 
now expect a visit from a Bishop at no distant day to 
preside over their Conference and ordain their preach- 
ers; and what added greatly to their brightening pros- 
pects was the certainty that a heavy immigration might 
soon be expected to come into all parts of their territo- 
ry, especially that of Mississippi and Alabama, and 
among the immigrants would be found many first-class 
Methodist families, including local preachers and other 
Church officials. There was every thing here to invite 
crowds of new settlers. Except on the lowlands contig- 
uous to the larger rivers, the country was healthy and 
the climate delightful; the land was lively and product- 
ive—in some sections exceedingly fertile, well-timbered 
and watered; the range for live stock equal to any in the 
world; all the navigable streams emptied into the Gulf 
of Mexico on our southern coast not far distant, which 
indicated ready access to the markets of the world; 
and educational and religious privileges would soon 
become as complete here as in the older States. Vis- 
ions of a numerous Church-membership and a large 
Annual Conference (which, in her turn, would become 
the “mother of Conferences”) loomed up before the 
eyes of their faith, and they betook themselves with 
renewed zeal and activity to the “cultivation of Im- 
manuel’s land.” But they were doomed to some se- 
vere trials and much hard labor before the realization 
of their fond expectations. 
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We have nothing further of any special interest to 
record about the labors of the traveling preachers this 
year. In the early part of the year the public mind 
was so completely filled with the war, and, in the last 
three-fourths of the year, with righting up their do- 
mestic interests and making a support for their fami- 
lies, that they were not successful in adding many 
new converts to the Church. So far as the General 
Minutes are to be depended on, they show a decrease 
from last year of 122 white members, and an increase 
of 60 colored. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
1816. 


WE have seen that the last Conference appointed its 
next session to be held at Pine Ridge, November 16, 
1815, and in their address to the Tennessee Confer- 
ence they express the hope that the Bishops may find 
it possible to meet them then and there. The Pine 
Ridge referred to was a dense settlement extending 
from four or five miles to ten or twelve miles north of 
Natchez, and was bordered on the west by the Missis- 
sippi River. As there is no Journal of this Confer- 
ence extant, some suppose it was never held, and oth- 
ers think it identical with the first Conference attend- 
ed by Bishop Robert R. Roberts at the house of Will- 
iam Foster, on Pine Ridge, October 10, 1816. Both 
suppositions are erroneous. It is true there is not a 
line of Journal, either written or printed, within our 
knowledge, to show that the Conference appointed for 
November 16, 1815, was ever held. No living minis- 
ter of our acquaintance has even a plausible tradition 
that the Conference of 1815 was held on Pine Ridge 
according to appointment. Of late years it has been 
referred to as the Jost Conference, with but little pros- 
pect of its ever being found. Most of those who give 
the subject any attention (sceing every thing in rela- 
tion to it is wanting), conclude that by some mishap or 
misunderstanding it did not mect at all; and yet we 


have sufficient evidence to vrove that it was held on 
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the same plan of the two former Conferences, though 
it was not held on Pine Ridge. In the General Min- 
utes we find the numbers in Society from every pasto- 
ral charge had been regularly given in, and for the 
current year we have the appointments of all the 
preachers, including several valuable transfers from 
the Tennessee and South Carolina Conferences, given 
in the usual form. A year ago we found one living 
witness to the fact that the hitherto lost Conference 
was held at Adams’s Camp-ground, in Amite County, 
on the head-waters of Amite River. The Adams, 
White, Felder, and other leading Methodist families 
in that region, who had known something of camp- 
meetings in South Carolina, determined to have one 
in their adopted country. Ira Byrd and Jonathan 
Kemp, their preachers for that year, favored it, and 
preparations were accordingly made. After consulta- 
tion with the Mississippi and Louisiana preachers, 
Samuel Sellers, who was virtually President of the 
Conference, changed their place of meeting to Ad- 
ams’s Camp-ground, that they might labor at and 
enjoy the camp-meeting. Following is our authority: 

About one year ago we wrote to Hon. Lemuel Lew- 
is, an old disciple of Marion County, Mississippi, re- 
questing him to make some inquiries for us about 
certain old Methodist families who settled in that re- 
gion at an early day, and prominent among them was 
the family of Rawles. Judge Lewis crossed to the 
eastern side of Pearl River and found Mrs. Keziah 
Rawles, the widow of Jabez Rawles, the only surviv- 
ing member of the second generation of the family in 
Mississippi. Mrs. Rawles, though “in age and fee- 
bleness extreme,” has still a vivid and joyful recollec- 
tion of her early years. Her father, the venerable and 
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greatly beloved Peter Felder, moved from somewhere 
about Orangeburg, South Carolina, and settled in what 
afterward became Pike County, in Mississippi, pre- 
vious to the war of 1812-15. Keziah was converted 
and joined the Church under the pastoral oversight of 
Richmond Nolley in South Carolina, and yet retains 
the purest affection for his memory as her spiritual 
father and guide. Her father was near enough to 
camp on Adams’s Camp-ground in the autumn of 
1815, and did so. Keziah at that time was single and 
living at home with her parents, and being still warm 
in her first love, took a lively interest in the affairs of 
the Church. She says in regard to the camp-meeting 
at Adams’s that “the preachers held a Conference 
among themselves, without a Bishop, as traveling was 
dangerous through the Indian Nations.” Though she 
gives no date, except that it was held during the 
troubles growing out of the war, this was without 
doubt the Conference held in the autumn of 1815, as 
the other two Conferences are fully accounted for as 
to time and place, as we have their original Journals 
before us officially signed by President Sellers and 
Secretary Winans. But the Journal of this Confer- 
ence, we presume, is forever lost. It is likely the 
Journal-book was not at hand, and the Minutes were 
first written on sheets of paper, which, by some oyer- 
sight, were mislaid without being transcribed into the 
book kept for that purpose. <A transcript of the Jour- 
nal, however, was received by the Bishop or Secretary 
of the Tennessee Conference in time to prepare every 
thing in regard to the numbers in Society, the rela- 
tions of the preachers, and the appointments for the 
incoming year, for insertion in the General Minutes. 
From the General Minutes we learn that Elijah Gen- 
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try was continued on trial; Peter James, Thomas Ow- 
ens, Johu S. Ford, and Elisha Lott were received into 
full connection and elected to deacon’s orders; John 
S. Ford and Elisha Lott went to the Tennessee Con- 
ference and were ordained. There is an inexplicable 
discrepancy and confusion in the General Minutes in 
relation to the ordination of some of the Mississippi 
preachers at the session of the Tennessee Conference 
held at Bethlehem, Wilson County, Tenn., Oct. 20, 1815. 
John 8. Ford was received into fuli connection and 
elected to deacon’s orders by the Western Confer- 
ence held in Cincinnati, Oct. 1,1811; at the Missis- 
sippi Conference held at Rev. Newet Vick’s, Nov. 1, 
1813, he was elected to elder’s orders, and at this ses- 
sion of the Tennessee Conference, in October, 1815, 
he is again received into full connection and elected 
to deacon’s orders, followed by his ordination. We 
can account for his not being previously ordained, 
from the fact of his being in Mississippi and Louis- 
iana from his first. election until now; but why receive 
him into full connection and elect him to deacon’s or- 
ders the second time? From the time of his recep- 
tion into full connection and election to deacon’s or- 
ders at the Cincinnati Conference, October 1, 1811, he 
was entered on the roll of the General Minutes, and 
continued there, as sustaining those relations; why 
then subject him to a second reception and election in 
order to his ordination? And as the Bishops and 
Tennessee Conference had sanctioned the acts of the 
Mississippi Conference during the war, why was not 
Mr. Ford also ordained eider, an office to which he 
had been elected two years previously? But one of 
the most anomalous facts presented by the General 
Minutes of this year is found in the case of Thomas 
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Griffin, who was ordained elder at this session of the 
Tennessée Conference—an office to which he had been 
elected two years before, at the Newet Vick Con- 
ference in Mississippi, and so entered on the roll of 
elders-elect in the General Minutes. The anomaly of 
the case is that he should have been presiding elder 
on the Louisiana District one year before he was or- 
dained to the office of elder. We presume it was ad- 
mitted as a “war necessity,” and the appointment was 
made with the understanding that he was not to ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper. Great were the priva- 
tions of the early Mississippi and Louisiana Method- 
ists in regard to the sacraments in consequence of so 
many of their preachers being unordained. But we 
must return from this digression to the Conference at 
Adams’s. John J. E. Byrd and William Winans, two 
of the most effective and useful preachers in the little 
Conference, were under the necessity of locating. 

We shall see. when we come to make out the list of 
appointments for this year, that the Mississippi Con- 
ference was deprived of more than half its effective 
force since its previous session at Rev. John Ford’s; 
and had it not been for a number of valuable trans- 
fers, it could not have supplied much over half its ter- 
ritory with the gospel. Richmond Nolley had died; 
Jonathan Kemp, Roswell Valentine, and Gabriel Pick- 
ering were discontinued; Ira Byrd and William Wi- 
nans had located; and Thomas Griffin, John S. Ford, 
Thomas A. King, and Elisha Lott went to the Tennes- 
see Conference to meet the Bishop for ordination, and 
for reasons unknown to the author took work in that 
Conference for the following year. John S. Ford and 
Thomas A. King never returned to the Mississippi 
Conference, but Thomas Griffin and Elisha Lott re- 
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turned at the end of one year. But few constitutions 
could bear up many years under the long rides, con- 
stant exposure, and vast amount of ministerial labor 
performed by the itinerants of those early days, in 
consequence of which many of the most useful men 
had to retire occasionally for necessary rest and recu- 
peration. This was the case with Ira Byrd and Will- 
iam Winans at this Conference. Moreover, Mr. Wi- 
nans had lately married Miss Martha DuBose, a 
young lady of fine intellectual attainments, earnest 
piety, and great devotion to the interests of the 
Church. Ira Byrd had also made arrangements to 
marry, in the following January, Miss Margaret Mc- 
Rae, daughter of John McRae, of Wayne County, 
Miss., a lady every way qualified to fill the responsi- 
ble position. And as the Church made no adequate 
provision in those days for housing and supporting 
the families of the itinerant preachers, they were often 
compelled to locate in order to make that provision by 
their personal attention and labor. This for a year 
or two was now the case with Messrs. Winans and 
Byrd; but we shall often have the pleasure of meet- 
ing these greatly beloved and very useful ministers. 
It was with feelings of unfeigned sorrow that the 
ministers and membership of the Mississippi Confer- 
ence gave John S. Ford the parting hand, the more 
so as they expected to see his face no more on earth; 
but after he had given them five years of his early 
manhood on their largest and most laborious circuits, 
they could not complain of a desire on his part to re- 
turn to his kindred and the home of his youth. After 
laboring one year in Tennessee he returned to the 
South Carolina Conference, where he married, and 
afterward was local for a number of years, endeavor- 
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ing to provide for the sustenance and comfort of his 
family. His location he often regretted as the great 
mistake of his life. He was re-admitted into the Geor- 
gia Conference, and finally, after a well-spent life, in 
a good old age, weighed down with accumulating in- 
firmities, died in great peace and holy triumph in Ma- 
con, Georgia, November 9, 1871. As long as one sur- 
vives of the generation of Methodists among whom he 
went preaching the gospel in this country, the name 
of John S. Ford will be mentioned with great respect, 
love, and holy reverence. His Christian and ministe- 
rial character through his unusually long pilgrimage 
was one of the most blameless and perfectly consist- 
ent we have ever had the privilege to record. 

The transfers received from the Tennessee and 
South Carolina Conferences this year were highly ap- 
preciated by the four remaining itinerants who now 
composed the Mississippi Conference; for Samuel 
Sellers, Thomas Owens, Peter James, and Elijah Gen- 
try were all that remained in the itinerancy of the last 
year’s supply. The six transfers, however, enabled 
them to supply the entire field occupied the previous 
year except Washita Circuit and a presiding elder for 
the Louisiana District, which had on this account to 
be reunited to the Mississippi District. Most of the 
recent transfers proved to be men of great value, as 
we shall see hereafter, and did much (to use the lan- 
guage of the address from the Mississippi to the Ten- 
nessee Conference) in giving “tone, energy, system, 
and permanency” to the Church in this country. 

We will now introduce to the reader our new trans- 
fers; with most of them he will become very favorably 
acquainted in coming years. 

Rev. James Dixon was admitted into the Western 
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Conference in November, 1810. At the division of 
that Conference in 1812 he fell into the Tennessee 
Conference. After having traveled five years with 
marked acceptability and usefulness, and having grad- 
uated to elder’s orders, he was sent this year to Clai- 
borne and Natchez Circuit, in Mississippi. His health, 
however, failed, and at the end of the year he was 
placed on the superannuated roll, and in that relation 
transferred back to the Tenhessee Conference. 

Rey. Thomas Nixon was born in Kershaw District, 
South Carolina, Oct. 22, 1793, and died in Raymond, 
Mississippi, March 4, 1872, in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age and sixtieth of his ministry. While he was 
yet in his boyhood his parents removed to Maury 
County, Tennessee, and settled on Duck River. They 
were Methodists of the primitive stamp. His father 
was a local preacher, who sometimes itinerated, and 
was everywhere highly esteemed for his personal pie- 
ty and self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of the 
Church. Thomas, after many attempts to be religious 
and as many relapses into sin, was re-awakened May 
3, 1810, in his seventeenth year, and after a terrible 
conflict with sin, guilt, unbelief, and fear of the wrath 
of God, on the 27th of the same month, kneeling in 
the altar at a camp-meeting, he was clearly, powerfully, 
and gloriously brought to “a knowledge of salvation 
by the remission of his sins,” and was filled with unut- 
terable peace, love, and joy. Soon after he felt called of 
God to the work of the ministry, and at the first meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Conference after its separate exist- 
ence, Nov. 1, 1812, he was admitted on trial; and after 
traveling three years in that Conference, and being 
ordained a deacon by Bishop Asbury, he was appoint- 
ed to Wilkinson Circuit, in Mississippi, with instruc- 
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tions to report to the next Mississippi Conference. 
He proved to be a very valuable acquisition to Missis- 
sippi Methodisin. 

Rev. John Menefee was from an old Tennessee fam- 
ily of that name, remarkable in the annals of the 
Chureh for making good, reliable Methodists. He 
was admitted on trial in the Tennessee Conference in 
October, 1813, traveling successively Powell’s Valley 
and Tennessee Valley Circuits. At the end of his 
two-years’ probation he was ordained deacon and sent 
to Pearl River Circuit, in Mississippi. Our personal 
recollections of Mr. Menefee are very favorable. He 
was somewhat over medium size, symmetrically pro- 
portioned and well developed, fair complexion and 
ruddy face, with a countenance beaming with unusual 
benevolence. In his dress and manners he had the 
polish of a refined gentleman, and seemed to be bet- 
ter educated than most of his young contemporaries 
in the ministry. There was nothing eccentric about 
him; he was neither dogmatical nor boisterous in 
preaching, but was a remarkably warm-hearted and 
clear-headed preacher. His voice was very distinct, 
and his manner of address earnest and affectionate. 
During the first years of our connection with the 
Church we had the pleasure of hearing him preach at 
several camp-meetings; and when our memory now 
reverts to the long-ago, we dwell with unusual de- 
light on our brief but happy acquaintance with John 
Menefee. He was one of those brilliant and promis- 
ing young ministers who was doomed to an early grave. 

We find the surname of Mr. Menefee variously 
spelled in the General Minutes. We copy from his 
own autograph, for he was four times Secretary of the 
Mississippi Conference, and his official signature is 
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now before us. He.spelled his name with four “ e’s, 
but no “a” or “i.” 

Alexander Fleming, the fourth transfer from. the 
Tennessee Conference this year, had just been admit- 
ted on trial when he was sent to Mississippi. The 
author finds it impossible to learn from any available 
source much about him, except that he traveled this 
year on Tombigbee Circuit as the assistant of Ashley 
Hewit, and the next as preacher in charge of Rapides 
Circuit, in Louisiana. At the end of his second year, 
as the Journal expresses it, he “ desisted from travel- 
ing” without being received into full connection. He 
was a man somewhat advanced in life when he entered 
the itinerancy, and was probably a widower, as our 
Journal mentions some provision being made for his 
two children, but nothing is said about his wife. At 
the end of his second year the Conference, by the 
recommendation of the stewards, docked his claim on 
the Conference funds about one-half because he had 
neglected to take up collections on his circuit. After 
he retired from the itinerancy it is likely he engaged 
in some secular business in Franklin County, in what 
was then known as Pickett’s settlement—perhaps that 
of teaching a primary school. The author’s circuit 
in 1824-5 embraced that vicinity, and he remembers 
to have heard one of the brethren mention the fact 
that an afflicted preacher by the name of Fleming, 
after much suffering, had died there some years he- 
fore, and was buried in a family grave-yard not far 
from Old Franklin. With his generation and person- 
al friends his name and the precise place of his inter- 
ment have long since passed away from the remem- 
brance of the living, but we trust his spirit is with 


the Church triumphant. 
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Lest the reader should lose sight of “the great and 
terrible wildernesses” through which the preachers had 
to pass in coming to Mississippi, either from the Ten- 
nessee or South Carolina Conference, we will here in- 
troduce a few extracts from the manuscript diary of 
Rev. Thomas Nixon, which is now in our possession, 
descriptive of the journey of himself and colleagues 
from Tennessee to Mississippi. The company con- 
sisted of Samuel Sellers, James Dixon, John Menefee, 
and Thomas Nixon. After the close of the Tennessee 
Conference at Bethlehem, in Wilson County, Oct. 28, 
1815, Mr. Nixon and his traveling companions went 
to his father’s, Rev. John Nixon’s, in Maury County, 
where they arrived on the 31st. The next day they 
spent in getting ready for their journey through the 
Indian Nations. Mr. Nixon thus journalizes the trip: 


Nov. 2, 1815. We bade all farewell, and with sorrowful hearts 
started on our journey. We rode thirty miles, and camped in the 
woods. 

Friday, 3d. We started before day, and crossed the Tennessee 
River at Colbert’s Ferry as the sun went down. 

Saturday, 4th. We rode to Brown’s, an old Indian. Weare now 
among Indians. 

Sunday, 5th. We rode forty-five miles to Allen’s. In the night 
I was taken very sick. 

Monday, 6th. We rode eight miles to the Chickasaw Agent’s, 
where Brother Menefee is left with me. Brothers Sellers and Dix- 
on went on. Here we stayed until Friday morning, the 10th. 
While we were here, old Sister Cosby, the mother-in-law of Hon. 
Edward McGehee, of Wilkinson County, Miss., passed by with her 
son-in-law, Dr. Hays. Just as the doctor’s carriage got near the 
house it broke down, and he came to get some tools to mend it. 
Brother Menefee told him I was sick, and who I was. He came to 
see me, and left some medicine with me, which was the means of 
my speedy recovery. This looks like a special providence. J udge 
Cocke, the Agent, treated me with the utmost care and friendship, 
and when we left would not receive a cent for his attention to us 
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and our horses. May God reward him for his kindness! We rode 
forty miles to Fulsom’s, a half-blood; his wife is a white woman, 
and very kind. She prepared suitable nourishment. for me, and 
would have no pay. 

Saturday, 11th. We rode to Warkin’s, and took supper. The 
Indian hotels are made of small poles, just high enough for you to 
stand straight in, with dirt floor; no bedding of any kind except a 
bearskin, and not that in some of their huts. You feel blank and 
disappointed when you walk in and find a cold dirt floor, naked 
walls, and no fire. Camping out is far better than such accommo- 
dations, 

Sunday, 12th. We rode to Crowder’s, and a disagreeable night 
we had. 

Monday, 13th. We rode to Brashear’s [in what is now the south- 
eastern part of Madison County]. We were well provided for here. 
Brashear is a white man. 

Tuesday, 14th. This morning Brother Menefce and I parted. 
He went on to Natchez, and I to my uncle's, Col. Nixon’s, below 
the Indian Territory, on Pearl River, where I arriyed on Thurs- 
day, 16th. There record my thanks to God for his gracious provi- 
dence which has brought me safely through the Wilderness. 

The two transfers from the South Carolina Confer- 
ence—Ashley Hewit and John Lane—were just such 
accessions as our Conference greatly needed, and were 
among our most valued acquisitions to the end of their 
lives. 

Ashley Hewit was by birth a Carolinian. He em- 
braced religion early in life, and late in December, 
1810, he was, with ninetcen others, admitted on trial 
in the South Carolina Conference, where he traveled 
five years with marked acceptability and usefulness, 
during which time he graduated in due course to dea- 
con’s and elder’s orders, and was then transferred to 
the Mississippi Confereuce. In person he was tall 
and spare, with light hair and complexion, mild blue 
eyes, large mouth, and gracefully chiseled thick lips; 
his countenance was indicative of inward satisfaction 
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and benevolence, and his characteristic was innocence 
and harmlessness in all he said and did. There was 
nothing obtrusive or dogmatical about him. He was 
in no sense bombastic, romantic, or poetical. His 
mind was remarkably well balanced, and his judgment 
entirely reliable in regard to every thing that came 
under its scrutiny. Ice was not swayed by sudden im- 
pulses, and there were no abrupt corners about him 
to fret and irritate those to whom he preached, or with 
whom he associated in private life. As a Christian, 
he was not impulsive and demonstrative, but believed 
in a high state of personal religious enjoyment as the 
privilege of every true Christian. His education was 
about up to the mediocrity of his contemporaries in 
the ministry. In preaching, he stood very erect, and 
moved about and turned around in the pulpit with 
unusual deliberation. His gestures were few and nat- 
ural. We never heard him preach boisterously or 
scream, but his voice was clear and sonorous, and his 
enunciation very distinct. He seldom looked his au- 
ditors in the face, but seemed to be looking around 
on the walls just above their heads. He had not an 
extensive variety in preaching, but the sermons he 
mainly used were well planned and filled up, and were 
more didactic than hortatory. If you heard him 
preach 2 given sermon any number of times, it seemed 
to be in the same sentences and words every time, and 
yet he never wrote or memorized his sermons. Mr. 
Hewit cid not capture his hearers by storm, but if 
he once got them properly interested he would gradu- 
ally gain on their feelings until they would uncondi- 
tionally submit. If we should be permitted to con- 
tinue this history to the time of his death, we shall be 
dchghted to meet him at every proper time and place. 
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We have some very interesting facts to narrate in con- 
nection with his Christian and ministerial life. 

Rey. John Lane, the colleague and traveling com- 
panion of Ashley Hewit from the South Carolina to 
the Mississippi Conference, was the youngest of ten 
children of William and Nancy Lane. His parents 
were Virginians, and he was born in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, April 8, 1789. When he was about two 
years of age the family removed to Georgia and set- 
tled in Elbert County. His father had been a Revo- 
lutionary soldier, was a high-toned gentleman, and a 
worthy citizen, but not a professor of religion. His 
mother was a truly pious and consistent member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and perseveringly 
endeavored to “bring up her children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord;” and while she had not 
the influence of her husband’s example and co-opera- 
tion, she met with no opposition from that quarter. 
In religious matters she was allowed to have her own 
way with her children, and we shall see the fruits of 
her example, teaching, and prayers in the history of 
her youngest son—the only one of her children the 
author ever knew. When he was about fifteen years 
old, it was the will of God to transfer his good moth- 
er from earth to heaven. Not long after the death of 
his mother, his father, who was now far down the 
wintry side of life’s decline, thought it best to dissolve 
what remained of his once large family, and spend the 
evening of his days with one of his married children. 
The light of his once happy home had gone out when 
the wife of his youth, the mother of his children, and 
the partner of all his earthly fortunes, was taken away 
from him. When the appointed hour came for them 
to bid adieu to the dear old homestead, the warm- 
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hearted affection which John had cherished for his 
sainted mother induced him to go alone to her grave 
and take a farewell view of it. As he gazed upon it 
with eyes bedimmed with tears, he was overwhelmed 
with the thought that the pure and happy spirit of 
his mother was then in heaven, and unless he became 
« Christian he would never meet her again. He 
dropped upon his knees and made a solemn promise 
that, by the help of God, from that hour he would 
seek a preparation to meet his mother in heaven. We 
have often heard him relate this touching incident 
with excited feelings and good effect in our glorious 
love-feasts of long ago. His father having settled in 
what was then a new country, and having a large fam- 
ily to provide for, was not in circumstances to educate 
his younger children as he desired to do; hence John, 
when developing into manhood, had nothing beyond 
a rudimental English education. But he was anxious 
and determined to be educated; and in order to ob- 
tain the means, he taught a primary school until he 
accumulated funds enough to enable him to spend a 
year and a half in Franklin College, then one of the 
best institutions within his reach. 

And now, befcre we proceed any further with our 
narrative, let us pause and contemplate the character 
of this extraordinary youth, for the encouragement of 
parents to “train up their children in the way they 
should go.” We have often heard him say, with grat- 
itude to God, that such was the effect his mother’s 
teaching and example had on his young heart, that he 
had no recollection of having ever sworn a profane 
oath, uttered a willful falsehood, played a game of 
cards, drank a dram of ardent spirits as a beverage, 
or taken a chew of tobacco. He also entirely escaped 
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other vices which are but too common among the 
young. So far as outward morality is concerned, we 
doubt whether a purer character could elsewhere be 
found. 

It was his good fortune while at Franklin College 
to board in the family of Rev. Hope Hull, one of the 
most celebrated Methodist preachers of his day. He 
had been outwardly blameless, but he had obtained 
no assurance of his acceptance with God. While 
boarding with Rev. Hope Hull, and mainly through his 
instrumentality, he was powerfully aroused on that 
‘point. He felt that he must have experimental relig- 
ion, and know that he had it. Burdened with a sense 
of his inward depravity and his utter destitution of 
that holiness without which none shall see the Lord, 
he was led to seek a thorough change from nature to 
grace with much earnest prayer and many tears. His 
travail of soul was great, but of short continuance. 
He was soon assured that he had obtained redemption 
through the blood of Christ, even the forgiveness of 
all his sins. He was immediately called into active 
service in the social meetings of the Church, and it 
was not long before he admitted his call to the min- 
istry, and was licensed to preach. At the session of 
the South Carolina Conference held at Fayetteville, in 
North Carolina, January 12, 1814, he was admitted on 
trial, and appointed as junior preacher on Bush Riv- 
er Circuit, and the following year as preacher in 
charge of Louisville Circuit. At the session of his 
Conference held in Charleston, Dec. 23, 1815, he was 
received into full connection and ordained deacon, 
and with Ashley Hewit transferred to the Mississippi 
Conference. 

And now, as a sort of farewell to the hardships and 
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dangers of traveling from Georgia to Mississippi 
through the great and terrible Creek Indian Wilder- 
ness, we will give some account of their journey. 

As we have already seen, the murderous Creek war 
terminated in the spring of 1814, and on the 9th day 
of August of that year a treaty of peace was concluded 
between the United States Commissioners and the 
Chiefs of the Creek Nation, by which all the lands 
lying east of the Tombigbee and west of the Coosa 
Rivers were ceded to the United States. But this was 
not the end of trouble in Western Georgia and East- 
ern Alabama. The white people began to advance 
_ prematurely on lands still claimed by the Indians. 
Many of their leading warriors were dissatisfied with 
the “Treaty of Fort Jackson,” because it required them 
to give up too large a portion of their territory. They 
complained that they had not territory enough left for 
their Nation to subsist on, and took the ground that 
they might as well perish by war as by famine. Be- 
fore the middle of October, 1815, they had commenced 
hostilities on the western frontiers of Georgia, and 
had succeeded so far as to break up all the military 
cantonments on the line from Fort Mitchell, on the 
Chattahoochee, westward to Fort Jackson. Many of 
the pioneer settlers were compelled to leave their ex- 
posed situations and seek safety in the older settle- 
ments. In this state of affairs, Bishop McKendree 
was not willing to appoint any one to the work in Mis- 
sissippi by the mere exercise of Episcopal authority; 
but after stating the extreme destitution of that dis- 
tant outpost, only accessible through so many perils, he 
called for volunteers, when Ashley Hewit and John 
Lane responded to the call. The author has, as he 
believes, a very distinct and correct remembrance of 
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their perilous journey through the Creek Nation, as 
related to him by Mr. Lane, with whom he had the 
pleasure of being on the most intimate terms of social 
freedom for thirty years. The substance of his nar- 
rative is here given. 

Early in January, 1816, the two volunteers for Mis- 
sissipp1 met by appointment at Milledgeville, Geor- 
gia. Here they paused a short time to procure the 
necessary articles for their journey, one of which was 
a pack-mule to carry their tent-cloth, provisions tor 
themselves and horses, with other articles not conven- 
ient to put jn their saddle-bags. Some kind friend, 
knowing the dangers of the savage wilderness, pre- 
sented Mr. Lane with a brace of horse-pistols, which 
he was careful to keep in good shooting order. Some 
time during the last half of the previous year a com- 
pany of surveyors had been sent into the disputed ter- 
ritory to run off and establish the line between the 
United States and the Creek Nation. The line did 
not meet the views of the Indians, and they got up a 
difficulty with the surveyors which soon broke out 
into open hostility against the whites, which resulted 
in the massacre of several families and the assassina- 
tion of a number of travelers. Notwithstanding these 
dangers, the two heroic evangelists set out on their 
long and perilous journey. In traveling through the 
older parts of Georgia, where the roads were good, 
they learned their pack-mule to jog along close behind 
them, while they rode abreast, conversing about the 
past, present, and the future as far as they could sur- 
mise what their future would be. We feel inclined to 
pause in our narrative and take a contemplative look 
at those two travelers. Where are they from? whith- 
er are they going? and what is the sole object of their 
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sacrifices, self-imposed toils, hardships, dangers, and 
poverty? The reader has the answer ready. Let us 
follow them on their journey. When they reached 
Fort Hawkins, on the border of the great savage wil- 
derness, they found a large military force had assem- 
bled there, from whom they learned that there was 
far more danger than they had anticipated, and that 
all traveling, except in large companies of well-armed 
men, had ceased, and they were earnestly advised not 
to proceed. Mr. Hewit hesitated to go forward— 
thought perhaps they had better give up their journey, 
at least for the present. But Mr. Lane was decidedly 
in favor of going on. He said if they had been sent 
on that mission in the providence of God, while God 
had work for them to do, he would preserve them 
from the lurking savages and bring them safely 
through. Moreover, they were single men, and if they 
fell they would leave no wives and children to mourn 
their untimely fate. They proceeded on their journey, 
and when they arrived at Fort Mitchell, on the Chat- 
tahoochee River, they found about two hundred sol- 
diers, who had become alarmed at the reported hos- 
tility and successes of the Indians west of the Chatta- 
hoochee, and were afraid to proceed further into the 
Indian country until they received re-enforecements 
from Fort Hawkins. But the evangelists put their 
trust in God, and pursued their journey toward the 
setting sun. They were now fairly in the Indian 
Country. They saw but few warriors—they were 
employed elsewhere; but they saw many women and 
children and old men on their way, most of whom 
looked very hostile. They met a company hurriedly 
making their way out of the Indian Territory, who 
informed them of several murders lately committed, 
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and emphasized the great danger of traveling alone. 
Mr. Hewit again hesitated, and suggested the cautious 
propriety of returning under the protection of that 
company out of harm’s way until the gathering storm 
should waste its fury. Mr. Lane was very decided to 
pursue their journey; said they were fully committed 
to it, and he felt like going through or falling in the 
attempt. They were now passing over the most dan- 
gerous ground, and if they could by prudence and 
bravery combined escape a few more days, they would 
enter the settlements west of the Alabama River in 
triumph. Late that evening they left the road a con- 
siderable distance, and descended into a deep hollow, 
where they spread their little traveling tent (as it was 
raining), struck fire with their flint and steel, cooked 
and ate their supper, said their prayers (as they did 
every evening and morning with as much regularity 
as though they were in a family), spread their pallet 
and lay down to rest and sleep. About two o’clock in 
the morning they were awakened by an unusual snort- 
ing of their horses, attended with evident alarm. They 
immediately suspected the presence of Indians, and 
upon listening, distinctly heard them, or whatever else 
it might have been, stepping about. They believed 
the suppressed foot-falls they heard were made by In- 
dians, who perhaps had been dogging their road the 
evening before, and who were intent on stealing their 
horses, if not also on murdering their riders. Mr. 
Lane, believing in works as well as faith, leveled one 
of his pistols and fired in the direction of the noise. 
This unexpected salute stampeded the intruders in 
double-quick time, and no more was heard of them 
by our evangelists. But sleep was gone from them 
for the remainder of that night. They kept dark and 
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quiet, conversed in a whisper, and carefully noted ey- 
ery sound that came within ear-shot. At early dawn 
they renewed their fire, prepared their frugal meal, 
fed their horses from their scanty stock of corn, at- 
tended to their morning devotions, ate their breakfast, 
and hastily prepared to resume their journey. But 
before they left they hurriedly looked over the ground 
occupied by the enemy the night before; and as they 
had escaped unharmed, they rejoiced to know that 
there was no sign of bloodshed on the leaves. On 
their journey they passed a number of places where 
the houses of white adventurers had been burned and 
members of their families burned to death in them. 
Our travelers suffered no time to pass unimproved 
in the Creek Nation, made no compromise with the 
weather or swollen streams, but pushed right through 
until they crossed the Alabama River and entered the 
white settlements. It being in the depth of winter, 
they suffered much from cold, especially on account 
of having to swim most of the creeks, which they 
could not do without getting at least partially wet. 

Mr. Hewit was now in his field of labor, for his ap- 
pointment was to the Tombigbee Circuit. Except the 
absence of some of the conveniences and comforts of 
an old-settled country, he found very much such a 
people as he had labored among in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. In the Fork he found a true yoke-fellow in 
Rev. John French. Then there were the Easleys, 
Cades, and many others who had become pillars in 
the Church. In the valley of Chickasawhay he found 
the McRaes, Horns, Boykins, Tagerts, Sibleys, God- 
freys, and many others, some of whom came there as 
Church-members, and others had been gathered in by 
his predecessors. 
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Here these two young ministers, whose fellowship 
in danger and suffering had greatly increased their 
affection for each other, had to separate. Mr. Hewit 
was now at home, but Mr. Lane, having been appoint- 
ed to the Claiborne and Natchez Circuit as the junior 
of James Dixon, had to travel on alone through a 
sparsely-settled country about two hundred and fifty 
miles further westward. We recollect nothing gpe- 
cial, as related by Mr. Lane, of this lonely journey, 
except long rides, coarse fare, and great suffering at 
times from cold, on account of having to swim so many 
creeks. He, however, met with one incident by the 
way well worth recording, as it gives some insight into 
the checkered scenes of an itinerant’s life. Messrs. 
Lane and Hewit, in their rapid journey through the 
Creek Wilderness, had to procure their supplies for 
man and horse where they were to be had, regardless 
of price. The result was, Mr. Lane had spent his 
last quarter before his journey ended, and while he 
was yet among entire strangers. In this situation, at 
the end of a weary day’s ride, he asked entertainment 
of a widow lady who seemed to be living in comfort 
by the wayside, which was cordially granted. He 
hesitated to make known his present poverty until 
he retired to bed; then the matter began to trouble 
him. The lady seemed to be very kind-hearted and 
attentive to his wants; but suppose she should charge 
him for his night’s fare—how could he excuse himself 
for not telling her beforehand his penniless condition 
and throwing himself on her generosity? He would 
embrace the first opportunity in the morning to ac- 
knowledge the result of his extreme modesty, and pro- 
pose any settlement in future that his hostess might 


reauire. He then rested easier. But there is anoth- 
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er side to this affair. Mr. Lane, according to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, was in the path of duty 
assigned him by the great Head of the Church, and 
though his hostess had no positive knowledge as to 
who he was, or what particular mission he was then 
engaged to perform, his heavenly Father knew what 
he had need of, and led this kind-hearted lady to be 
the dispenser of his bounty sufficient to meet all pres- 
ent want. It is likely that, in accordance with the 
almost universal custom of Methodist preachers in 
those days, Mr. Lane had asked the privilege of pray- 
ing with the family before he retired to bed; and his 
prayer, in connection with his clerical appearance, 
had doubtless made the impression on her mind that 
he was one of those devoted itinerants who had left 
kindred, and home, and country, to preach the gospel 
to the destitute settlers in this new country. Another 
consideration may have influenced the heart of this no- 
ble Christian woman, whose name and location we are 
sorry to say cannot now be obtained. The war had 
ended, cotton had gone up to an unprecedented price, 
and it is likely that her finances had greatly improved; 
and she was led to inquire, “ What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits toward me?” And this 
was an opening congenial to her feelings. Her noble- 
looking guest was engaged in a calling of the very 
highest importance to her sinful race, and yet it was 
almost a moneyless calling. She would make the 
young minister (as she now felt certain he was) a 
present in the morning. When Mr. Lane came from 
his room in the morning, and before he had an oppor- 
tunity of making known his destitute condition, with 
that gushing generosity, coupled with that modesty 
so characteristic of a refined, intelligent, and pious 
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lady, she approached him and placed in his hand the 
sum of twenty dollars, with a “Please, sir, accept the 
widow’s mite; you are going among strangers, and 
may need it.” Mr. Lane, with evident emotion, ac- 
cepted the much-needed and timely donation with 
appropriate expressions of gratitude anda prayer that 
the blessing of God might rest perpetually on her and 
her household. As he pursued his lonely journey 
his mind often recurred to what he could not help 
beheving was a special providence in his belialf. 

tua few days he arrived within the bounds of his 
eireuit, and reported himself to his colleague, Rev. 
James Dixon, as ready for work. His cireuit in- 
cluded the counties of Warren, Claiborne, Jefferson, 
and Adams, and extended from above where Vicks- 
burg now stands as far south as the Homochitto Riv- 
er. Within this large circuit was Washington, the 
original hive of Methodism in Mississippi, with most 
of the original Societies formed by ‘Tobias Gibson and 
his immediate suecessors. 

Mr. Lane proved to be a very popular and influen- 
tial young minister. He went more into the details 
of the work than some of his co-laborers, especially in 
the way of catechising the children, and inducing 
them to memorize and learn to sing appropriate 
hymns. The children and young people became very 
fond of him, and many of them, even down to old age, 
often spoke of him with great affection as their early 
instructor in the way of righteousness. 

To those who had the pleasure even of a slight ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Lane it is not necessary to say 
any thing about his personal appearance. While 
memory lasts they never can forget the form, features, 
and bearing of the noble man. But for the gratifica- 
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tion of those who never saw him, we will say that he 
was nearly six feet high, considerably over medium 
size, muscles full and remarkably well developed, head 
large and features perfect; his hazel eyes were lus- 
trous and sparkling, his teeth regular and sound to 
the end of life; his lips were full, but not qrotruding, 
and from his native good humor were often wreathed 
in smiles. He was not delicately beautiful, but he 
was decidedly handsome, and his whole outer man 
would have been looked upon as a perfect model for 
the sculptor who might wish to give the highest form 
of mature manhood. His native intellect was above 
mediocrity. All the attributes of his mind were well- 
balanced, except there seemed to be an exuberance of 
benevolence which often led him into pecuniary losses 
by attempts to benefit others. Looked at simply as 
aman, in connection with his polished manners as a 
gentleman, he would attract observation in any com- 
pany. Asa preacher, he ranked deservedly high, ex- 
cept with a few whose leading characteristic is to 
grumble and find fault with what is well done by oth- 
ers. In the pulpit his appearance was graceful and 
commanding, his voice clear, smooth, and pathetic, 
but not boisterous. He was full of emotion, and often 
rose to the greatest earnestness in his thrilling ap- 
peals to {he various classes of his hearers. We have 
seen vast audiences melted to tears and swayed like 
the ripe wheat before the wind by his pathetic appeals. 
He had not a very great variety of sermons, but such 
as he had were well-planned and filled up to some- 
thing near perfection. We have heard many sermons 
that fell upon our ears like the most enchanting mu- 
sic as they were delivered, but they were so evanes- 
cent we could not rehearse or even remember the sub- 
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stance of them at the end of the week; but we still 
have the most perfect recollection of sermons we heard 
John Lane preach fifty years ago. If permitted to 
prosecute our present work, we shall often meet this 
able minister of the New Testament hereafter. 

We will now give the appointments in the Missis- 
sippi Conference as they stood after the reception of 
our six transfers. The whole work, both east and west 
of the Mississippi River, was thrown into one district, 
so that this year we had but one presiding elder in the 
entire Conference: 

Mississippi District.—Samuel Sellers, P. E. 
Claiborne and Natchez, James Dixon, John Lane. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Nixon. 

Amite, Elijah Gentry. 

Pearl River, John Menefee. 

Tombigoee, Ashley Hewit, Alexander F leming. 
Rapides, Thomas Owens. 

Attakapas, Peter James. 

Washita, unsupplied. 

Now here was a district of vast extent for one pre- 
siding elder to travel over and supervise four times a 
year! In 1812, Louisiana had been organized into a 
State and admitted into the American Union of States; 
and in 1817—the year after this of which we are now 
writing—the western half of the Mississippi Territory 
was likewise erected into a State, and the eastern half 
set apart as the Territory of Alabama; so that the 
Mississippi District virtually included two entire 
States, with a Territory thrown in for good measure. 
It will be borne in mind, however, that more than 
half of Mississippi and a large portion of Alabama 
were yct inhabited by savages, and the few settlements 
in the Tennessee Valley, about where Huntsville now 
stands, were supplied from the Tennessee Conference. 
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But within its narrowest limits the Mississippi Dis- 
trict was of vast proportions. However, Samuel Sel- 
lers was light, lithe, active, and wholly devoted to his 
work; and if any living man could do the riding, 
preaching, and supervision of such a district, he could. 
But to any one acquainted with the country as it 
then was, with its numberless rivers, creeks, bayous, 
swamps, and prairies to be crossed and recrossed, 
without the facilities of good roads, ferries, and 
bridges, it was little less than superhuman that any 
man could bear up and live under such a constant 
strain of body and mind as the accomplishment of such 
a work required. But we heard no complaint of any 
dereliction of duty. However, soon after this year’s 
work Mr. Sellers’s outer man became so enfeebled that 
he had to be indulged with hghter work, and only a 
few years subsequently he was laid in his grave. 

We have nothing very special to record of this 
year’s work, except that most of our late transfers 
made a very favorable impression on the public mind. 

In bringing this chapter to a close, we again recur 
to Adams’s Camp-ground, on the head-waters of Amite 
River, where the late Conference was held. This 
neighborhood, with the adjoining one six or eight 
miles below, known as White’s Settlement, was the 
stronghold of early Methodism on the Amite River 
above the line of demarkation. The Adams family 
connection, which was large and influential, came from 
the south-western part of South Carolina, not far from 
the Savannah River. Most of the family, including 
the parents, sons, and daughters, and sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law, were spiritual, lively, and zealous 
members of the Church before they left South Caro- 
lina; and such was the power of religion in the family 
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after settling on the Amite that every member, so far 
as we know, on arriving at adult age, became a mem- 
ber of the Church. The Methodism of the family 
was complete in all its parts: what the General Rules 
prohibited they abstained from; what duties they re- 
quired they conscientiously discharged; and they were 
generally found in their appropriate places at all the 
select and public meetings of the Church. Some of 
them were greatly gifted in the fluency, spirituality, 
and power of their extemporaneous prayers. The 
women of the connection were a power in the Church. 
Converted in the great revivals that swept over South 
Carolina, they were brought into the rapturous enjoy- 
ment of “a feeling religion,” and were intent on ob- 
taining an additional blessing at every opportunity. 
The result was, they generally got happy at meeting, 
and not unfrequently rose to the height of “joy un- 
speakable and full of glory,” when, with countenances 
all aglow with love divine and holy hope, they would 
shout the praises of their Redeemer. 

One of the sons-in-law of the elder Adams was John 
Obier. He was remarkable for his consistent piety all 
through life after his conversion in South Carolina. 
He generally served as class-leader, and was active and 
liberal in supporting all the interests of the Church. He 
was often quite happy in his religious enjoyment, and 
not unfrequently had what was called “‘the jumping 
exercise,” which he occasionally exhibited in connec- 
tion with his devotions, both in private and public. 
The writer first became acquainted with him in the au- 
tumn of 1824, at the Adams Camp-meeting, where he 
witnessed one of his extraordinary exercises, and from 
his radiant countenance and glowing, spontaneous ex- 
pressions of joy and praise, could not doubt the real- 
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ity of his happiness. We embraced the first opportu- 
nity to ask him to give us a history of his religious 
feelings in connection with that extraordinary bodily 
exercise, which he did in a very Christian-like tone 
and manner. He said that when he was under con- 
viction, he was in great darkness and distress up to 
the time of his deliverance from the guilt and burden 
of sin; but as soon as he felt assured that his sins 
were all forgiven, and that he was an adopted child 
of God, his inward joy prompted him to spring to his 
feet and “leap and praise the Lord.” In this exercise 
he cleared every bench and other obstruction in his 
way without the least injury to himself or any one 
else, and when it was over he felt the most unspeak- 
able peace and tranquillity, and the most endearing 
love to God and man; so much so that he sought a sim- 
ilar blessing at every opportunity. After falling into 
this exercise repeatedly with the best results to his 
spiritual enjoyment, he allowed himself to think it 
looked somewhat unbecoming in the house of God, 
and might be offensive to some; why, then, could he 
not enjoy religion quietly, like other people, without 
making himself so conspicuous? He commenced a 
systematic resistance to the overflowing love and joy 
which prompted him to jump, and the consequence 
was he soon lost all his rapturous enjoyments, and 
found himself in a cold and lifeless condition. He 
felt alarmed at his rapidly declining spirituality, and 
with earnest prayer promised the Lord if he would 
restore to him “the joy of his salvation,” he would no 
more resist the peculiar influences of the Holy Spirit 
on his heart. He was soon fully restored to his own 
unspeakable joy and the delight of his fellow-Chris- 
tians, who had noticed with sorrow the decline in his 
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religious enjoyment. From his restoration henceforth 
it was generally conceded that John Obier had the 
right to get happy and jump whenever and wherever 
he was prompted by the Spirit to exercise in this way; 
and such was his unfeigned piety, and the uniformity 
of his Christian walk, that all parties seemed to have 
the utmost confidence in his “honesty and godly sin- 
cerity.” This jumping exercise was not confined to 
the assemblies of the saints; it not unfrequently came 
on him in his family and more private devotions, and 
any one witnessing the exercise would decide at once 
that there was something unpremeditated and super- 
human in his feats of agility. John Obier jumped on 
through a somewhat protracted and very useful life 
for a layman, until he and his saintly wife both died 
in great peace, and in the piety of their children left 
the richest treasure they could have bestowed upon 
the Church. 

We notice the camp-meetings in this vicinity were 
not always held precisely on the same spot, and for a 
time they seem to have been held at White’s Church, 
six or eight miles lower down the Amite. We remem- 
ber to have seen the remains of an encampment near 
this church in the autumn of 1824. White’s Church 
was for many years one of the great centers of Meth- 
odism in Amite Circuit. In this vicinity lived two 
most excellent local preachers by the names of Camp- 
bell and Tarver, who are still well represented in oth- 
er localities in the piety of their descendants. Here 
also were to be found the Whites, Winbournes, Mc- 
Kays, McMorrises, and ouher leading members who 
were ornaments of the Church and served their gen- 
eration by the will of God. 

We became acquainted with the leading families of 
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this old Methodist community on the Amite River 
soon after we entered the ministry, and have been 
looking after the spiritual interests of their descend- 
ants, where they have scattered off into the new coun- 
tries, ever since, and we rejoice to know that such a 
large proportion of them are still worthy members— 
some of them ministers—of the Church of their fathers. 
We hold that a religion which is not transmissible to 
our children in all its purity and power is of little value. 

The statistics of this year, as well as we are able to 
calculate them from the imperfect records before us, 
show a decrease of 175 white and 100 colored mem- 
bers. While this decrease is much to be regretted, it 
is not very difficult to account for it with the facts of 
the case before us. The death of Richmond Nolley 
had left one-half of Western Louisiana the previous 
year without a pastor; William Winans and Ira Byrd, 
two of our most efficient and useful itinerants, had 
from necessity retired to the local ranks; John S. Ford, 
Thomas Griffin, Thomas A. King, and Elisha Lott had 
taken work in the Tennessee Conference; Roswell Val- 
entine, Gabriel Pickering, Wiley Ledbetter, and Jon- 
athan Kemp, probationers, had “desisted from travel- 
ing,’ and no statistical report was made from Washita 
Circuit. Another fact which should enter into our 
review is that this year the Church received its first 
sifting and revision after the confusion occasioned by 
the late war, and no doubt a considerable number who 
had lost their “desire to flee from the wrath to come 
and to be saved from their sins” were, according to 
rule, discontinued. There was a small increase on 
Pearl River Circuit under the pastorate of John Men- 
efee, but a decrease on all the other old circuits. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
4817. 


Tus ecclesiastical year commences with the first 
Mississippi Conference attended by one of our Gen- 
eral Superintendents, which assembled, according to 
previous appointment, at William Foster’s, on Pine 
Ridge, seven miles north of Natchez, October 10, 
1816. What some of our predecessors call the in- 
formal Conferences were as legal as they could be 
without the presence of a Bishop. We learn from the 
Journals of the General Conference of 1812 that the 
Western Conference, of which Mississippi was a part, 
was divided into the Ohio and Tennessee Conferences, 
and that the Bisheps were authorized, “in the interval 
of the General Conference, to appoint another Annu- 
al Conference down the Mississippi if they should 
find it necessary.” They did find it necessary, and 
accordingly appointed November 1, 1813, as the time 
for the Conference to meet in a regular organic and 
legal form under their superintendency. As we have 
seen, the Bishops made every necessary arrangement 
to visit Mississippi for the purpose of organizing a 
Conference here, but were prevented from coming by 
the breaking out of the English and Creek Indian 
war. Asthe Bishops couid not visit Mississippi with- 
out risking too much, they adopted and recommended 
the next best alternative, which was that the preach- 
ers south and west of the great intervening Indian 
27 (417) 
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Nations should meet and hold an Annual Conference, 
and transact all the legal business of an Annual Con- 
ference which can be done in the absence of a Bishop. 
This plan, officially recommended to the Mississippi 
and Louisiana preachers, was carried out three suc- 
cessive years, and all their acts were sanctioned by the 
Bishops. 

From the printed Journals of the General Confer- 
ence of May, 1816, it seems more likely the Mississippi 
Conference was recognized as previously in existence 
than as just then set off as an independent Conference. 
We find the fourth answer to the question, “ What are 
the boundaries of the Annual Conferences?” in the 
following words: “.1ns.4. The Mississippi Conference 
shall include all the State of Louisiana south of the 
Arkansas, and all the Mississippi Territory south 
of the Tennessee River”—the same language being 
adopted as that used in designating the boundaries 
of all other pre-existing Annual Conferences. 

Before entering upon a detailed account of the do- 
ings of this important Conference, we deem it impor- 
tant to correct some errors in regard to its composi- 
tion which have crept into the public prints apparent- 
ly on good authority. In addition to the General 
Minutes and the official Journal of the Conference, 
we have the concurring testimony of the diary of Rev. 
Thomas Nixon, who was present as one of the mem- 
bers of the Conference, to sustain us in correcting 
these errors. 

It is stated in a biographical sketch of Rev. Jchn 
Lane, by Rev. B. M. Drake, that “one was received on 
trial—Thomas Owens—the first recruit in the Terri- 
tory.” This is clearly a mistake. Thomas Owens was 
not admitted on trial at this Conference, nor was he 
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the first recruit in the Territory. He was aamitted 
three years before, at the Newet Vick Conference, and 
was the fifth of a class of five admitted on trial at that 
Conference. Two years later, as the General Min- 
utes show, he was received into full connection and 
elected to deacon’s orders; so that he came to this 
Conference and took his seat as a member, and this 
being the first opportunity since his election to dea- 
con’s orders to receive ordination, he was ordained by 
Bishop Roberts. It is also intimated by the same au- 
thor, in connection with this, that Alexander Fleming 
was a member of the Conference. This was not the 
case. Mr. Fleming was only a probationer of one year, 
and was discontinued without ever becoming a mem- 
ber of Conference. It is also stated that “ William 
Winans was local at the time, but present and assist- 
ing at the Conference.” If this refers to assistance 
outside of the Conference-room, it is doubtless true; 
but as a local. preacher, he was not allowed to take 
any part in the deliberations of the Conference, or 
even occupy a seat as a spectator, without special per- 
mission. We do not say that was the better policy, 
but the universal usage was to admit none into the 
Conference-room during business hours but the mem- 
bers of the Conference. This excluded not only all 
laymen, but all loeal preachers and probationers in 
the itinerancy. Hence, we see in the Journals of the 
Newet Vick Conference that a formal resolution was 
adopted inviting the “probationers into Conference to 
hear their stations designated.”’ William Winans was 
present not to take part in the deliberations of the 
Conference, but to be ordained elder, to which office 
he had been elected three years previously. 

William Foster and his excellent wife Rachel, ‘the 
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servants of the Church,” in whose private residence 
the Conference was held, were two of the eight that 
united with the Church in 1799—the first time the door 
was ever opened in Mississippi. They had been con- 
sistent and faithful in their Church relations, and took 
a very active and liberal part in supporting the itiner- 
ancy. They were industrious, economical, and thrifty 
in secular affairs; and while they felt able to entertain 
our little Conference, they also felt that they were 
highly honored with the privilege. Their house was 
a neat wooden building of moderate size, consisting of 
two main rooms, with a hall between, below stairs, and 
two corresponding rooms above, with galleries and 
other small apartments. One of the upper rooms an- 
swered for the sessions of the Conference by day and 
a sleeping apartment for the entire body at night. 
Around one ample table they all ate their meals “with 
gladness and singleness of heart,” enlivening their 
hours of relaxation with well-told anecdotes of what 
they had heard, seen, and felt on the outskirts of civ- 
ilization; of personal adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes; of hard-fought battles, with rather slender suc- 
cess, except to “prepare the way of the Lord.” 

John Lane and John Menefee possessed rare social 
qualities, and when in a state of relaxation from the 
responsible and heavy duties of the ministry they were 
the life of the social circle. Ashley Hewit, Thomas 
Nixon, Elijah Gentry, and Peter James were all good- 
humored and companionable, but somewhat reserved 
in conversation. Little Tommy Qwens put himself 
on his best behavior, but in spite of all his efforts to 
be “a grave deacon,” his native wit would occasion- 
ally burst forth with something said just as no one 
else could say it, and the whole circle around the table 
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or the evening fire would be thrown into convulsive 
laughter. Tommy believed that Bishop Roberts was 
the greatest man he ever saw, if not really the great- 
est then on earth. 

But let us open the Conference and proceed to bus- 
iness, and we will settle ll difficulties about who com- 
posed what we call our first Conference, presided over 
by a Bishop, by giving an exact copy of its organiza- 
tion from the Journal now open on our writing-table: 

Mississippi Conference met, according to appointment, at Will- 
iam loster’s, 10th October, A.D. 1816. None of the Superintendents 
being present, Samuel Sellers, P. E., agreeably to Discipline, took the 
chair. 

The members present.— Ashley Hewit, Thomas Nixon, John Lane, 
John Menetee, Thomas Owens, Peter James, Elijah Gentry. 

James Dixon, not present. 

The Conference then proceeded to business. Joln Menefee was 
elected Secretary. 

This transcript from the Journal settles the ques- 
tion as to who composed our first Conference presided 
over by a Bishop. Including President Sellers, there 
were elght present—all who were eligible to member- 
ship then in the country, except James Dixon, who 
had fallen into bad health, and was not present, being 
confined with severe illness at the residence of Rev. 
Randall Gibson, in the northern part of Jefferson 
County. So says Rev. Thomas Nixon in his diary. 

In the preceding extract from the Journal it is said 
the “ Conference met according to appointment,” which 
is at least an incidental evidence that “the /ost Confer- 
ence” was held, and appointed the place of its next 
sitting, though we have no record of the fact. 

The Conference all being under one roof, two ses- 
sions were held each day. They met at 8 o’clock a.m., 
and adjourned at 11. In the afternoon they met at 2, 
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and adjourned at 5. They doubtless had preaching 
every day and night, and opened and closed all their 
sessions with prayer, though not one word appears 
in the Journal in reference to any religious scrv- 
ices of any kind; and one unacquainted with the facts 
in the case might surmise that they were a songless, 
prayerless, and preachingless set of preachers. The 
first day was mainly spent in arranging committecs. 
The Conference was so small it was not unusual for 
one man to be put on several standing committees, to 
say nothing of special committees. The Conference, 
composed of a President and seven members, whose 
privilege it was to talk as well as vote, was not a mere 
conversational party, for they adopted rigid parlia- 
mentary rules to govern themselves in debate. 

The great disappointment of the first and part of 
the second day of Conference was the unexplained ab- 
sence of Bishop Roberts, who had been elected and 
consecrated to the Episcopal office at the late General 
Conference, and by agreement was to attend the Mis- 
sissippi as his first Conference after his ordination to 
the office. He had apprised Mr. Sellers, the presid- 
ing elder of the whole Conference, of his intention to 
be present at the opening of the session, but alas! he 
did not come to time. What could be the matter? It 
was true his home was somewhere in Western Penn- 
sylyania, and he expected to come all the way down 
across several States and through the Chickasaw and 
Choctaw Nations on horseback. But what was that for 
a Methodist Bishop in those days? His predecessors 
had been doing the like of that, and more too, ever 
since 1784. Some unknown hinderance, they feared, 
had befallen the Bishop; and their surmise proved 
to be correct, for tradition say she had an attack of 
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fever in the Indian Country that detained him several 
days. 

The Conference met on Friday, the 11th, at 8 a.m., 
with Mr. Sellers in the chair, and proceeded with the 
regular Minute business—as they called the disciplin- 
ary questions and answers. John Booth was recom- 
mended from Wilkinson Circuit for admission on trial, 
but in consequence of some pecuniary embarrassment 
he was not admitted, but turned over to the presiding 
elder for employment. Alex. Fleming was continued 
on trial, and, it would seem, just to be doing something 
under the third question, Elijah Gentry, who had been 
received into full connection and elected to deacon’s 
orders the year before, and so published in the Gen- 
eral Minutes, and who, it seems, had been sitting as a 
member of Conference the day before, was again re- 
ceived and elected to deacon’s orders. The characters 
of John Lane, John Menefee, Thomas Owens, and 
Peter James passed in review before the Conference, 
and were approved. While the examination of char- 
acter was going on up in the Conference-room, Will- 
iam Winans and John Shrock, who were elders-elect, 
and had attended Conference for ordination with sun- 
dry other outsiders, were sitting below stairs calculat- 
ing the chances of having Bishop Roberts present be- 
fore the close of Conference, when one of the compa- 
ny espied in the distance a horseman evidently mak- 
ing his way toward the house. They all decided, from 
is attire and traveling equipage, that he must be a 
Methodist itinerant preacher; and as every preacher 
of that class south of the Indian Nations was then and 
there accounted for, it could be no one else than Bishop 
Roberts. The business of Conference was suddenly 
arrested by hearing hasty footsteps ascending the stair- 
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way. The door was slightly opened, and William Wi- 
nans thrust in his head and said, “ Brethren, please 
excuse me for interrupting you; but I thought you 
would like to know that Bishop Roberts has arrived.” 

Conference adjourned, we presume, in violation of 
one of their adopted rules, which required them to 
elose all their sessions with prayer. We guess they 
didn’t stop to pray that time. The preachers seemed to 
feel as though “the year of jubilee had come.” Most 
hearty and joyous was the greeting between them and 
the first Bishop (of their race of Bishops) that ever 
put his foot on Mississippi soil. Tommy Owens, es- 
pecially, was in ecstasies. I*or the first time in his 
earthly existence he had seen a live Bishop. The 
privilege of being introduced to the Bishop, and being 
called by him “Brother Owens,” he felt was the great- 
est honor of his life. Bishop Roberts found in Tom- 
my a very interesting and congenial spirit—full of wit 
and humor, but a reliable and faithful itinerant; and 
the author witnessed many happy meetings and greet- 
ings between them long years after this first introduc- 
tion. -None enjoyed the arrival of the Bishop more 
than Mr. and Mrs. Foster, by whose unsurpassed hos- 
pitality the whole Conference was now entertained. 
Their cup of joy was full. Tor seventeen years they 
had been striving to serve the Lord, and to assist in 
building up the Church of their choice amidst the 
surrounding darkness and wickedness of what until 
lately had been one of the most down-trodden and 
priest-ridden countries under the sun, so far as the 
priesthood had ability. Under the blessing of God 
they had maintained their personal piety, and had 
seen the Church of their early love somewhat. pros- 
perous; but, in common with the preachers and laity 
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generally, they believed a separate and independent 
Annual Conference in this “detached part of the 
Lord’s great harvest-field” would add greatly to the 
future prosperity of the Church. They now realized 
the consummation of hopes long deferred—the pres- 
ence of a Bishop. But it is 2 o’clock p.m. The din- 
ner hour is over, and the Bishop must, in accordance 
with the disciplinary rule which requires all itinerant 
preachers to ‘‘ Be punctual, and do every thing exact- 
ly at the time,” call the Conference together prompt- 
ly. The Secretary entered the following record: “2 
o’clock; Conference met according to adjournment. 
Bishop R. R. Roberts, having arrived, took the chair.” 
They proceeded with the examination of character, 
and Samuel Sellers, Ashley Hewit, Thomas Nixon, 
and James Dixon were approved. Thomas Nixon was 
elected to elder’s orders, and James Dixon was placed 
in a superannuated relation on account of ill health. 
The Conference then proceeded to its financial con- 
cerns; not that they had much to do in money matters, 
but what little they had to do must be done with char- 
acteristic exactitude. As a specimen of this part of 
Conference business, it may be well to make a few 
short extracts from the Journal. A call was made 
to ascertain what amount of available funds was in 
hand, when the following report was made: 
Bishop Roberts reported that they could draw on the Book 


MGDCCERTIOT. da waite. yea ces Sateiiew nas spice aes seo e ahs $200 00 
And onthe Chartered Fond fori. 28 Yee eee eit 130 00 
Mite subscription by the hands of Bishop Roberts........ 100 00 
Mite subscription from Natchéz........sceseessecereces 7.75 


Conference collection on Pearl River Circuit, perJ.Menefee 31 50 
Conference collection on Tombigbee, per Ashley Hewit... 29 81} 


$499 06} 
This sum was placed in the hands of the “Commit- 
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tes of Appropriations,” to be divided among the legal 
claimants according to rule, which was done as fol- 
lows: 


To Bishop William McKendree...........seeseeeeeeees $ 20 CO 
To Bishop R. R. Roberts.........ce cece cere cece eees 30 00 
Samuel Sellers had received $81. Appropriated......... 19 00 
Ashley Hewit had received $60. Appropriated.......... 40 00 
Thomas Nixon had received $98.43%. Appropriated..... 1 56} 
John Lane had received $90. Appropriated............. 10 00 
James Dixon had received $90. Appropriated.......... 10 00 
John Menefee had received $85.50. Appropriated....... 14 50 
Thomas Owens had received $39, Appropriated......... 61 00 
Elijah Gentry had received $80. Appropriated.......... 20 00 
Alexander Fleming had received $80. Appropriated..... 20 00 
Peter James had received $41. Appropriated........... 59 00 
Peter James, as @ necessitous CaS€.......ee cee cece eeeee 46 00 
Fleming's two.children Gls. Mai 0 0s). GAN Oke. see 48 00 
Total ‘amount appropriated. <24 o.aeet.cs> au vinaels wees $399 06} 


This left in the hands of the “Committee of Appro- 
priations” $100 unappropriated, and by their recom- 
mendation $50 each was appropriated to the Tennes- 
see and Missouri Conferences to assist in making up 
the deficient salaries of their preachers. This fra- 
ternal remembrance of their brethren in Tennessee 
and Missouri was sent by the hands of Bishop Rob- 
erts. How natural that the Mississippians should re- 
member with brotherly kindness those two Confer- 
ences, whose territory, in common with their own, had 
formerly been included in the famous old Western 
Conference, which was the mother of all the Confer- 
ences in the Valley of the Mississippi! Moreover, 
they knew that those Conferences, as well as their 
own, had vast regions of new territory to occupy, and 
needed more funds than they were able to realize in 
those vast new scttlements. Whatever they had be- 
yond their very limited disciplinary allowance they 
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looked upon as surplus funds to be employed at the 
most needy points anywhere for the promotion of the 
one glorious cause in which they were all engaged. 
The above report of the ‘Committee of Appropria- 
tions”’ gives us a practical insight into the finances of 
our Conference in those early days. Each unmarried 
preacher was limited to a salary of one hundred dol- 
lars per annum and his traveling expenses, provided 
he could obtain it in a legitimate way by the close of 
the Conference year; if not, he had to do without it, 
as he could claim no back salary after the year ex- 
pired. Except the supposition that Alexander Flem- 
ing was a widower, the Mississippi Conference at this 
date was exclusively a bachelor Conference. Hence, 
we see in the above report that, in addition to what 
each one had collected on his circuit, he received out 
of the Conference fund just enough to bring his sal- 
ary up to one hundred dollars. If the question is 
asked how even a single man, who had to keep a horse 
and go decently clothed, could do the work of an evan- 
gelist on so small a salary, we answer that, though they 
were sometimes hard pressed, they generally got along 
comfortably. Their wants were quite limited. Where 
they were known, they seldom had to pay any thing for 
board, lodging, horse-feed, or ferriage. The good sis- 
ters often manufactured with their own hands suitable 
articles of clothing for their preachers; the brethren 
sometimes made them presents in the way of hats, 
boots or shoes, or small sums of money; and some- 
times, when they lost a horse by death or otherwise, 
the members and patrons of the Church would raise 
enough by subscription to buy them another. ‘They 
believed themselves called of God to the work of the 
ministry, and that while in the path of duty they were 
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the children of Providence, and that their wants would 
be met, in one way or another, as they occurred. 

But let us return to the Conference-room up-stairs 
at William Foster’s, and see what Bishop Roberts and 
his famous eight are doing. We love to think of that 
little Conference of eight in connection with the vast 
proportions it has since assumed. It is now Friday 
afternoon, and Samuel Sellers, who is now simply a 
presiding elder instead of President of the Confer- 
ence, is often on the floor. We see what they are do- 
ing. They have taken up the case of local preachers 
who are applicants for deacon’s and elder’s orders. 
The following were elected to deacon’s orders: John C. 
Johnson, from Claiborne and Natchez Circuit; Isaac 
Tabor and Benjamin Goodson, from Pearl River; 
Bevil Tabor and Samuel Criswell, from Wilkinson; 
Samuel Cole, from Tombigbee; and Samuel Mc- 
Kay, from Amite. John Regan, recommended from 
Pearl River Circuit, was not elected because he had 
not been personally examined according to Discipline 
before the Quarterly Conference. This informality in 
his case the Conference regretted, for he was highly 
esteemed for his piety, intelligence, and usefulness as 
a local preacher. Lewellen Leggett, from Pearl Riv- 
er Circuit, was elected to elder’s orders. The Confer- 
ence Journal does not give the least intimation on the 
subject of ordinations, but from another source, as we 
shall see presently, both deacons and elders were or- 
dained on the Sabbath. 

On Saturday, after finishing the election of local 
preachers to orders, the two sessions of the day were 
consumed in reviewing and adopting the final report 
of the “Committee of Appropriations,” heretofore 
transcribed, disposing of “Sellers’s Selection of 
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Hymns and Spiritual Songs,” taking the numbers in 
Society, and appointing a committee, consisting of 
Ashley Hewit, John Lane, and John Menefee, “to 
draft rules and regulations for the establishment of 
a fund for special relief in the bounds of this Confer- 
ence, and report to the next annual session.” Con- 
ference then adjourned until Monday morning. 

We have no intimation in the Journal that there 
was any singing, praying, preaching, or any other re- 
ligious service during the Conference; but what the 
Conference failed to have journalized, we are happy 
in finding amply recorded in Rev. Thomas Nixon’s 
diary, kept at the time, and now lying before us. 
From this we learn that there was a good supply of 
preaching, with its usual concomitants of singing, 
praying, and exhortation. We will give in substance 
what Mr. Nixon says of this invariable department of 
an Annual Conference. What sort of a structure they 
used for a preaching-place we are not informed. We 
recollect no Methodist church-edifice near Mr. Fos- 
ter’s of that time. It is likely a suitable place was 
extemporized for the occasion. It must have been 
near Mr. Foster’s, as they all attended preaching each 
day at 12 o’clock, and only allowed themselves three 
hours between their daily sessions for preaching and 
dinner. But let us notice the order and character of 
the preaching as far as it can be inferred from the 
texts used on the occasion. A number of the preach- 
ers arrived at Mr. Foster’s on Wednesday evening, 
but they held no session of the Conference in the 
forenoon of Thursday, hoping every moment that 
Bishop Roberts would arrive in time to call the Con- 
ference to order. Arrangements had been made for 
preaching at 12 m. and Thomas Nixon preached the 
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opening sermon from Matt. i. 21: “And she shall bring 
forth a son, and thou shalt call his name JEsvs; for 
he shall save his people from their sins.” Those ac- 
quainted with Mr. Nixon’s style of preaching can well 
imagine what a sweet sermon on full salvation from 
all sin he preached from the name of our blessed Re- 
deemer, and the reason assigned by the angel for giv- 
ing him that name. 

As the Bishop was still absent, the Conference or- 
ganized at 3 p.M. with Mr. Sellers in the chair and 
Mr. Menefee as Secretary, and proceeded to business, 
adjourning at 5 p.m. to meet at 8 a.m. on I'riday. Mr. 
Nixon says: “At ten minutes past 10 a.m., to our 
great joy, Bishop R. R. Roberts arrived; but being 
much fatigued from his long and tedious journey 
through the Indian Nations, Conference adjourned 
till 2 p.m. Brother Menefee preached at 12 m. from 
Heb. iv. 9: ‘Thare remaineth therefore a rest to the 
people of God.’” There is nothing said about preach- 
ing at night, but on Saturday, at 12 m., Bishop Rob- 
erts preached from Heb. xii. 1: “ Wherefore, seeing 
we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us.” Mr. Nixon at- 
tempts no analysis of the sermon, but supposes that 
more than two-thirds of the congregation were bathed 
in tears during its delivery. He looked on the Bishop 
as undoubtedly “a good and great man.” We may 
remark that as this was the first Conference Bishop 
Roberts presided over after his consecration to the 
Episcopal office, so this also was his first ordination 
service. The two sermons on the Sabbath, including 
the two ordination services, appear to have taken place 
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before the congregation was dismissed. As the Con- 
ference was held in the country, and many had come 
from a great distance, this was a wise arrangement. 
Samuel Sellers, the ex-President of four Conferences, 
preached the opening sermon from Col. i. 28: “Whom 
we preach, warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom; that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.” After the sermon, the 
ordination of deacons took place. How many local 
preachers were ordained we have no means of know- 
ing. In addition to those elected at this Conference, 
some had been elected at previous Conferences; and 
such was the demand for ordained ministers that we 
think it probable several were present for ordination 
at this time. Of the itinerant preachers, Thomas 
Owens and Peter James were ordained, and, we sup- 
pose, Elijah Gentry also, as he was admitted on trial 
only one year after Messrs. Owens and James, and 
had been previously elected, and was present, though 
he is not marked in the General Minutes as ordained 
at this time. 

After the ordination of deacons, Bishop Roberts 
ascended the preacher’s stand and announced as his 
text Jer. ix. 23, 24: “Thus saith the Lord, Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might, let not the rich man glory 
in his riches; but let him that glorieth gloryin this, 
that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the 
Lord which exercise loving-kindness, Judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth; for in these things I de- 
light, saith the Lord.” Mr. Nixon gives us no ac- 
count of the sermon, but if the author may judge by 
one he heard the Bishop preach on the same text in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., in December, 1826, it was great for 
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its simplicity, practicability, and power. In conclu- 
sion, the Bishop, assisted by Samuel Sellers and 
Ashley Hewit (the only elders present), ordained to 
the office of elder Thomas Nixon, as an itinerant, and 
William Winans and John Shrock, as local preach- 
ers. Thomas Nixon, standing at the head of the 
class, was the first elder ever ordained by Bishop Rob- 
erts. At the conclusion of this long, solemn, and 
deeply-interesting service, the vast assembly was dis- 
missed, and many set out for their distant homes med- 
itating and conversing about what they had heard, 
seen, and felt on that day which marked a new epoch 
in their history. The ordination service (the first 
ever witnessed in our Church in Mississippi) was to 
them a solemn scene, and full of encouragement as to 
the future of the Church “in this detached portion” 
of the great harvest-field. Ashley Hewit preached at 
night from Rom. vi. 21, 22, and the service was con- 
cluded by Thomas Nixon. 

The Conference met pursuant to adjournment on 
Monday, at 8 A.m., with Bishop Roberts in the chair. 
We have no account of the Minutes of the previous 
sessions being read and approved, but presume they 
were. The first business taken up this morning was 
the case of Wiley Ledbetter. He had been admitted 
on trial at the Conference held at Rev. John Ford’s, 
Nov. 14, 1814, and, after traveling one year, from 
some now unknown cause was discontinued. Itseems 
he had applied to the Tennessee Conference to be ad- 
mitted on trial again, and was not admitted. Whether 
he now came before the Mississippi Conference with 
a new recommendation for admission or not, the Jour- 
nal does not say; but the result of the discussion on 
his case was a resolution permitting the presiding eld. 
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er to employ him if he should think it proper to do 
so. Samuel Sellers asked for and obtained an hon- 
orable location. 

The report of the “ Committee of Safety,” of which 
Joshua Soule was chairman, and Enoch George and 
Samuel Parker members, adopted at the late General 
Conference, was produced and read before the Con- 
ference this morning. It appears that Bishop As- 
bury, not long before his death (which had lately oc- 
curred), had prepared an address to the late General 
Conference, which was read, and also another from 
Bishop McKendree. Both the Bishops alluded toa 
departure, in some instances, from the doctrines of 
the Reformation, and a dangerous leaning to Arian- 
ism, Socinianism, and Pelagianism, under certain new 
and obscure modifications; and also to certain viola- 
tions of some of our disciplinary rules which had 
stealthily crept into some parts of the Church—which 
neglect of, or positive violations of our rules, was por- 
tentous of much evil to the future stability and pros- 
perity of the Church. These parts of the Bishops’ 
addresses were committed to the above-named “ Com- 
mittee of Safety” to take under advisement and re- 
port thereon. The report, we presume, was written 
by Joshua Soule, for it is in his peculiarly clear and 
forcible style. It is recorded in the Journal of our 
Conference, and can be found in the printed Journals 
of the General Conference of May 20, 1816. With 
these two exceptions, we do not remember to have 
met with it elsewhere; and yet we think it ought to be 
read and pondered by every minister and member of 
the Church. Its length precludes its insertion here; 
but, in compliance with a resolution of the General 
Conference ordering a copy to be spread on the Jour- 

28 
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nals of each Annual Conference, our Conference had 
a copy recorded in our Journal. 

The Conference then appointed its next annual 
session to be held at Midway Church, in Wilkinson 
County, Mississippi. We notice that this famous old 
church is referred to in our Journal and elsewhere 
as being in Wilkinson County, but it is just over the 
line in Amite County. The only thing remaining 
now, except the closing services, was the announcc- 
ment of the appointments for the incoming ecclc- 
siastical year. We may as well say here that Thom- 
as Nixon’s diary leaves the Mississippi District and 
Tombigbce Circuit unsupplied, but the Bishop in- 
formed the Conference that he would transfer Thom- 
as Griflin back from the Tennessee Conference and 
place him in charge of the Mississippi District, and 
that he would transfer a supply for Tombigbee either 
from the Tennessee or the South Carolina Confer- 
ence. He transferred Elisha Lott back from the Ten- 
nessee to the Mississippi Conference, and placed him 
on the Tombigbee Circuit. We have accordingly in- 
serted their names in the list of appointments, as we 
find them in the General Minutes, and as they both 
took the work assigned them soon after the adjourn- 
ment of our Conference. 

Vississippt: District—Thomas Griflin, P. EF. 
Natehez and Claiborne, John Menefee. 
Wilkinson, John Lane. 

Amite, Thomas Owens. 
Pearl River, Peter James. 
Tombighee, Elisha Lott. 
Chickasawhay, Elijah Gentry. 
Louisiana District—Ashley Hewit, P. E. 
Attakapas, Thomas Nixon. 
Rapides, Alexander Fleming. 
Washita, Ashley Iewit. 
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We note no special change in the plan of the work 
since last year, except that it is again divided into two 
districts—the Mississippi and Louisiana—and a new 
circuit is made from the western half of the original 
Tombigbes Circuit, called Chickasawhay. 

Every person interested in the prosperity of the 
Church seemed satisfied with the results of the Con- 
ference, and none more so than Mr. and Mrs. Foster, 
who had so liberally borne the burden of the great 
occasion. The Bishop, and perhaps most of the 
preachers, remained at Mr. Foster’s on Monday night 
after the adjournment of the Conference. Here again 
we are under great obligations to Mr. Nixon’s very 
brief and sententious diary for an account of the 
Bishop’s movements for the next several weeks. 

Alexander Fleming had to delay until the 30th of 
the month before he could cross the Mississippi 
swamp on his way to his circuit; and as Mr. Nixon 
had never crossed the swamp, he agreed to wait for 
Mr. Fleming, in order that they might cross in com- 
pany. Mr. Nixon wisely concluded to become the 
Bishop’s escort during this short interval, and in that 
way we obtain an account of the Bishop’s rides, 
preaching, and sickness up to the 29th of the month. 
As the Bishop had concluded to visit the vicinity of 
Midway, which was in John Lane’s circuit, he deter- 
mined to travel with the Bishop while in the bounds 
of his work. On Tuesday morning the three rode 
into Natchez, and after making some small purchases 
in the way of books and other necessary articles, and 
making an appointment for the Bishop to preach 
there on Wednesday night, they rode out to Esquire 
Chew’s, where they spent a pleasant night. On 
Wednesday night the Bishop preached to a large 
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audience in Natchez from Heb. ii. 3: “ How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation?” Mr. Nixon 
says many wept, and all were serious and attentive. 
After preaching, in company with Mr. Menefee, 
preacher in charge, they rode to Mr. Overaker’s, where 
they were very hospitably entertained. Next morning 
they rode to Washington, the original hive of Meth- 
odism in the South-west, where the Bishop preached 
to a large assembly from Luke xv. 31: “And he said 
unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine.” After dining with Dr. Rollins and 
spending the night in the country with one of the 
Tooleys—we presume with James, the son of the old 
patriarch, Adam Tooley—they turned toward Midway, 
where an appointment .ad preceded the Bishop for 
Sunday. Friday night they spent with a Mr. So- 
journer; dined on Saturday with a Brother Hodges; 
and spent the night, after their fatiguing ride, in 
great comfort with Mr. Richardson, near Midway. 
The next day the people flocked out from all the re- 
gion round about to hear the Bishop, whose fame had 
preceded him on the return of William Winans—who 
lived in the neighborhood—from the late Conference. 
In those days, when ‘‘ the word of the Lord was pre- 
cious” on account of its scarcity, where two preach- 
ers met, especially at a Sabbath service, the people 
expected a sermon from each. Moreover, as this was 
Mr. Lane’s circuit, the people would like to hear their 
new preacher. The Bishop therefore requested Mr. 
Lane to preach the first sermon, and he would follow. 
Mr. Lane preached from 1 Peter ii. 4, and the Bishop 
took for his text John i. 29: “Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” The 
vast congregation was very attentive, and seemed to 
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be deeply interested throughout the’protracted serv- 
ice. An old gentleman who had failed to get the 
order of the day, when he saw Mr. Lane, with his 
manly form and commanding physiognomy, rise up 
in the pulpit, and especially when he heard him start 
off with his full, broad, smooth, and pathetic voice, 
doubted not that he was the Bishop. The old gentle- 
man was all attention and admiration. When Mr. 
Lane concluded, another fine-looking preacher, appar- 
ently beyond the middle of life, rose up and delivered 
a very intelligent and feeling sermon in the most per- 
fect style of pulpit oratory. After dismissal, the old 
gentleman, quite elated with the sermons, said to a 
friend that the Bishop preached an admirable ser- 
mon, but he believed the old gentleman that followed 
rather beat the Bishop. We admire his decision. He 
was a good judge of preaching. It is no disparage- 
ment to John Lane to say that the Bishop at that time 
was mucn the better preacher of the two. 

On Monday the Bishop preached at McCalley’s 
Church, from Prov. xxii. 11. On Tuesday he preached 
in Liberty, the county town of Amite. Here he was 
taken quite sick, but rode eleven miles after preach- 
ing on his way to Franklin County. On Wednesday 
morning he appeared much better, and with his trav- 
eling companion rode twenty-eight miles to Mr. Pick- 
ett’s. The Pickett settlement was then one of the 
strongholds of Methodism in Franklin County. All 
the elder Picketts—both men and women, so far as 
we know—belonged to the Church. No doubt the 
Bishop intended to preach in this neighborhood; but 
on the morning after his arrival he had a protracted 
chill, which was followed by a fever that confined him 
to bed most of the day. Having other engagements 
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ahead, he rode six miles in the evening to Mr. King’s, 
where he spent a rainy night. They left early next 
morning while it was still raining, and rode thirty 
miles to Rev. Randall Gibson’s, eight or nine miles 
south of Port Gibson. The Bishop’s confinement to 
his bed so late the day before put them so much be- 
hind they did not get to Mr. Gibson’s in time to fill 
an appointment made for him thatday. Here Bishop 
Roberts had a severe spell of sickness—chills and fe- 
vers. He was so ill on Monday, the 28th, that Mr. 
Gibson sent to Port Gibson for Dr. Thomas Going to 
make him a professional visit. The doctor afforded 
him great relief, and predicted an early recovery. In 
the evening he was much better, and came down- 
stairs, and spent a short time in cheerful conversation 
with the family. Mr. Nixon made some allusion to 
the vast circuit in the Attakapas country to which 
he had been appointed by the Bishop—a circuit filled 
with as many natural and moral difficulties and dan- 
gers as were ever crowded into a country of the same 
extent. The Bishop replied that “When a general 
has a dangereus outpost to guard, he sends to the 
point of danger his most trusty officers, and they 
should feel honored by the appointment.” Mr. Nixon 
appreciated the allusion, and assured the Bishop that 
he would “guard that dangerous post to the best of 
his ability;” and, from wkat we know of his priva- 
tions and labors there for the next two years, we 
doubt whether the interests of the Church were ever 
better guarded in that moral desert than they were 
by him. Mr. Nixon spent Saturday and Sunday with 
Messrs. Menefee and Sellers at a quarterly meeting 
about ten miles from Mr. Gibson’s. From the fact 
that the preachers staid on Saturday night with “Sis- 
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ter Evans’”—where Mr. Menefee preached to the 
blacks, some of whom appeared to get very happy— 
we suppose this quarterly meeting was at Old He- 
bron, eight or ten miles east of Port Gibson. Mr. 
Nixon says they had “a gracious time” at the quar- 
terly meeting. They returned to Mr. Gibson’s on 
Sunday evening to look after the sick Bishop, and 
found him quite ill. 

Mr. Nixon incidentally remarks in his diary that 
they found Rev. James Dixon—the absentee from 
Conference—at Mr. Gibson’s, who had been very sick, 
but was then convalescing. Mr. Dixon, desiring to 
leave the country as soon as he was able to travel, and 
return permanently to Tennessee, Bishop Roberts 
gave him a transfer to that Conference. The time 
for Mr. Nixon to leave the Bishop had now come. He 
says in his diary: “I have been with the Bishop more 
than two weeks; am decidedly of the opinion that we 
have but few such men among us. He is dignified, 
grave, independent, mild, and cheerful; content with 
his fare and at home everywhere.” This is all we know 
about our first Episcopal visitation in Mississippi. 
Here the curtain falls, and what next happened to our 
greatly admired and highly esteemed Bishop we have 
no means of knowing. Tradition says that his stay at 
Mr. Gibson’s was protracted on account of the ex- 
treme debility which succeeded his violent illness. 
As he did not return to his home until early in the 
following spring, we suppose he went from here to the 
South Carolina Conference, and to several other Con- 
ferences further eastward on the Atlantic slope. But 
whether he went to Columbia, the seat of the South 
Carolina Conference, by the way of Tennessee, or di- 
rectly through Alabama and Georgia, we are unable 
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to determine. The Bishop kept no journal of his trav- 
els, hence all the incidents of his journey through the 
savage wildernesses to and from Mississippi are lost 
{o the world, except a few casual remarks remembered 
by his contemporaries, one of which was that his fare 
in the Indian Nations consisted mostly of sour hom- 
iny; and another was that they charged him very high 
ferriage, except where they found out he was a chief, 
and then they crossed him free. 

On Tuesday, 29th, Mr. Nixon took his final leave of 
the Bishop with a. feeling of great deprivation. He 
ever after looked upon his more than two weeks’ inti- 
mate association with the Bishop as one of the most 
pleasant and profitable episodes of his life. It so 
turned out that he never saw Bishop Roberts again, 
but to the end of a long life always mentioned him 
with the greatest respect and affection, and exulted in 
the prospect—to use his own language—“ of meeting 
him in fairer worlds on high.” 

Not meeting Mr. Fleming at Mr. Foster’s, the seat 
of the late Conference, according to appointment, and, 
after being delayed one day by high winds which pre- 
vented crossing the Mississippi River, Mr. Nixon set 
out alone through that great and terrible swamp be- 
tween the Mississippi and Washita Rivers. Mr. Nixon 
is very sententious in his diary, yet it is pleasing to 
see how accurately he describes every thing of impor- 
tance—as rivers, lakes, swamps, etc.—that came un- 
der his observation. 

On the second afternoon of his journey Mr. Nixon 
passed the place where Richmond Nolley died alone 
two years before, near Hemphill (now called Hemp’s) 
Creek. For the sake of histerical accuracy, he recon- 
noitered all the localities connected with his death, 
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and obtained what information he could from living 
witnesses, and then gave a brief account of it in his 
diary. Late in life, seeing so many mistakes in print 
in regard to Mr. Nolley’s death, he wrote a mure de- 
tailed account of it on a sheet of paper, apparently for 
the purpose of having it published in one of our 
Church periodicals, and which the writer now has be- 
fore him, and from which he has derived much of the 
information he has heretofore given concerning Mr. 
Nolley’s death. | 

All the circuits east of the Mississippi River were 
large in territory, and contained from twenty-four to 
thirty, or even more, appointments to be filled once ev- 
ery four weeks, and the want of bridges and ferries oft- 
en made the swollen streams a great inconvenience to 
the preachers, but otherwise their circumstances were 
far more comfortable than formerly. They were enter- 
tained by kind families in almost every neighborhood, 
and if their food and lodging were sometimes rough 
and even scant, they were content, as it was the best 
the poor of their flocks could afford. They found in 
almost every community a fair proportion of people 
who approved the doctrines and usages of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; but indifference to religion, 
worldly-mindedness, and in too many instances even 
gross immorality prevailed to a fearful extent among 
the inhabitants. If gocd impressions were made under 
the preaching of the word, it was so long before the 
preacher came around again that they were often lost. 
The high price of cotton. after the late war had made 
money unusually plentiful in the country, and many 
people were becoming more and more devoted to the 
amusements and gayeties of the world; so the gospel 
met with many hinderances, and the progress of the 
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Church in many places was only slightly encouraging. 
The faithful few, however, were active and zealous. 
Camp-nmeetings—thinly attended, it is true, when com- 
pared with those of the older States—were inaugu- 
rated in various places, and were generally attended 
with an encouraging amount of good. There was no 
retrograde this year, though not much advancement. 

West of the Mississippi, in addition to the Hercu. 
lean labors performed by the ministers in long rides 
and daily preaching, they had many difficulties to sur. 
mount peculiar to the character of the country and its 
inhabitants. One was the difficulty of finding the way 
through pathless prairies and roadless forests from 
ene preaching-place to another. For illustration, we 
will make two or three quotations from Thomas Nix- 
on’s diary: 

January 1, 1817. The morning was cloudy and rainy, but broke 
away at 10 o’clock a.m. I had to swim my horse across the Plaque- 
mine Brulee (burnt persimmon) Bayou, and crossed myself on a log. 
T then aimed for the Tenquertcy (turtle tail) Bayou, but having 
to ride some distance east to head a large booly (gully), I lost my 
course, and went round the head of the bayou I was aiming for, and 
struck the Vermillion Woods. Supposing it to be the bayou I was 
trying to get to, I turned down the woods io a French house, but 
they could not speak English, so I rode on about eight miles to a 
large booly, which from its size I supposed ran in below Brother For- 
man’s, the place I was aiming for. Then I rode six or seven miles 
back again, but could find no person that could speak English to give 
me any direction. A negro, however, gave me to understand that I 
could not get to Brother Forman’s before time tosleep. I then turned 
back and came to the booly I had left. It was nowdark. I rode up 
the booly a short distance, and then rode in to where I thought I saw 
the opposite bank, but it proved to be flags standing in swimming 
water; so I withdrew that motion and made one to retreat, which 
was carried with some difficulty, besides getting wet. I then rode a 
short distance up the booly, and made another attempt to cross, re- 
solving to go through or stick in the treacherous mud. It was deep, 
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but I got through safe, thank God! Now one can hardly imagine 
how serious, humble, and thankful I felt, away in that dark prairie 
by myself. There were large numbers of wild fowls flying and 
screaming in every direction, but this only made my solitude more 
lonely. I then pursued my journey, and after crossing many small 
boolies I came to another large one. Well, well! thought I, where 
have I got to? Here I am, with nothing but the blue-bespangled 
arch over my head, and the wet, grassy earth under my feet. But 
Cynthia, queen of the skies, soon favored me with her mild rays, for 
which I felt thankful. After riding some distance up this booly, I 
ventured to cross; got wet again, but got over safe. In a short dis- 
tance I came to the house of a Mr. Morgan, and to my astonishment 
found that I was on the Vermillion Bayou. If what we feel and do 
on New-year’s Day, as I have heard some say, is a sample for the 
year, then I shall have a disagreeable time of it this year. Lost, 
hungry, cold, wet, and fatigued. 


At a later period Mr. Nixon says, in reference to this 
day’s experience, that it was a fuir sample of what he 
often had to endure in his two years’ itinerancy in the 
Attakapas country. On Tuesday, the 7th of the same 
month, he makes the following entry: 

In attempting to cross a large marsh my horse mired Cown in the 
flags and mud, and in attempting to extricate himself he fell over 
on his side in the mud and water, and in the scuffle to recover I got 
wet and muddy enough. We had to return to the same side and try 
another place, at which, with considerable difficulty, 1 succeeded in 
crossing. 

During the second year of Mr. Nixon’s labors on 
ithe Attakapas Circuit, he had to include as much of 
what had been Rapides Circuit as he could, as it had 
no preacher assigned to it for 1818—Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Hewit being the only preachers west of the Mis- 
sissippi that year. By the request of Mr. Hewit, who 
was the presiding elder cf himself and of Mr. Nixon, 
the latter made a short visit to Washita Circuit in 
July to assist the former at several important points 
on his circuit in holding some special meetings. That 
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trip gives us another characteristic episode of a lost 
preacher. After filling his appointments in the vicin- 
ity of Alexandria, he made an early start one morning 
in the direction of the Washita Post (mow Monroe), 
and advanced safely some distance north of Little 
River. What happened after that he tells us in the 
following words: 


At the going down of the sun I took a road that led me into the 
low grounds of Hemphill Creek, where night spread its black man- 
tle over me. I came to the creek, which presented a deep, gloomy 
channel. J ventured in and got safely over. I then rode on a few 
hundred yards, and came to where my road was completely over- 
grown with briers and brambles. I then lifted up my voice and 
hallooed several times, but no answer was returned. I then turned 
back, recrossed the creek, and with some diiliculty made my way 
to the open piney woods. After wandering about some time, I found 
a dim path, and went it some distance, but became so bewildered 
and outdone that I concluded to stop and Jie down until morning. 
The gnats and mosquitoes were so severe I had to make a mosquito- 
bar of my saddle-blanket. About midnight a wolf came to the top 
of a hill near by and commenced a hideous howl. As he occasion- 
ally barked somewhat like a dog, I thought it possible it might be 
a dog, and tried to coa2x him to me, but he would not come. At 
three o’clock in the morning I heard domestic fowls crowing, which 
encouraged me to believe I was not far from a house. I saddled my 
horse, took my course toward the crowing of the fowls, crossed a 
ridge, and soon came to the house. I roused up the family, told 
them my tale, got a cup of coffee, prayed with them, and then rode 
on to Mr. Carter’s and got my breakfast. The name of the man 
where I first stopped is Masters. He is what we call a Dunker Bap- 
tist, and I hope a good man. After getting breakfast at Mr. Car- 
ter’s, I rode on and soon missed my way again. I crossed hills and 
valleys, branches and creeks; rode east, north, and west, until I felt 
quite outdone. Finally, I came to the settlements on the waters of 
Bushley Bayou, and, after riding until sunset, I found entertainment 
at a Mr. Ford’s, 


These are only a few specimens of what the itiner- 
ants who traveled in Western Louisiana not unfre- 
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quently had to endure in the jungles and vast prairies 
of that sparsely-settled region until within the last 
thirty or forty years. Many of them, including the 
present writer, could truthfully relate experiences 
similar to Mr. Nixon’s the night he was serenaded by 
the wolf. It will do to talk pleasantly about after- 
ward, but it is no agrecable situation at the time to 
be hopelessly lost for the night, and corapelled to 
while away the tedious hours without company, food, 
or fire, amidst alligators and carnivorous quadrupeds. 

We have already given some illustrations of the 
sore trials some of the early itinerants met with, es- 
pecially in South-western Louisiana, growing out of 
the rude and wicked character of the primitive white 
inhabitants. We will add a few more, without special 
regard to date—such, however, as are well authenti- 
cated. 

In 1808, Rev. James Axley, from the Western Con- 
ference, was tlie missionary to the Opelousas country. 
Mr. Axley was a strong man physically, intellectual- 
ly, and of unusual power as an evangelical preacher. 
He was a well-marked representative character. His 
religious feclings were strong and somewhat impul- 
sive, and his impromptu resources above mediocrity 
in cases of emergency. Late one evening, after riding 
all day without dinner or rest, he called at the house 
of a well-to-do widow lady, who had one grown daugh- 
ter and several younger children, with a number cf 
negro servants. None of the family, white or black, 
were religious. Mr. Axley dismounted, and walking 
to the door, respectfully asked for a night’s entertain- 
ment. The lady had already decided from his attire 
and equipage that he was a Methodist preacher, and 
at once informed him that he could not stay; adding, 
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rather reproachfully, that she entertained no such cat- 
tle. Here was a severe trial both to his feelings and 
his faith. He had reason to believe if he left there, 
he would have to spend an inclement night alone in 
the dark woods, without food or shelter, or bed upon 
which to rest his weary limbs. He looked within, 
and the newly-made evening fire was tempting to his 
chifled and travel-worn body. He would step in and 
warm a little by that good fire. Sitting in silence, with 
the palms of his hands open toward the genial blaze, he 
seenied to reflect, at first painfully, on his forlorn con- 
dition as a homeless, moneyless, and, for that night, 
friendless stranger. A dark shadow seemed to be set- 
tling down upon his heart, when he sought relief by 
turning his thoughts heavenward. He had a home in 
“a better country—that is, a heavenly.” He would get 
there after a while, and then there would be a final end 
to all the labors, privations, sorrows, and ingratitude 
of earth. He felt at once cheered by the brightening 
prospect; his thoughts seemed to become detached 
from all present objects, and without asking permis- 
sion, or any formal introduction, in a sweet, plaintive 
tone of voice, full of emotion, he commenced singing 
one of the songs of Zion in this strange land: 
Peace, troubled soul, thou need’st not fear; 
Thy great Provider still is near; 


Who fed thee last will feed thee still; 
Be calm and sink into His will. 


As he proceeded his faith grew stronger, and his 
thoughts ranged far above and beyond this dreary 
wilderness of want, fatigue, and sorrow. The lady’s 
heart melted under such unexpected music, and her 
tears, unbidden, began to flow. The grown daughter 
caught the melting contagion, and her eyes filled with 
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tears. ‘The other children also wept under the strange 
influence. As soon as the last cadence of the song 
died away, the lady informed Mr. Axley that he could 
remain with them all night, and ordered a servant to 
put up his horse, to which the daughter added, with 
only half-suppressed emotion, “And see that you feed 
him well.” A bountiful supper was soon prepared 
for the travel-worn and dinnerless itinerant, and after 
supper the family “would like to hear some more of 
that good singing,” which was concluded by a fervent 
prayer for God’s blessing on the household. 

We have no authority for saying that this family 
embraced religion, for on that point we have no in- 
formation; but Mr. Axley, by his Christian and minis- 
terial urbanity, secured for himself the privilege of 
calling there for rest and refreshment whenever he 
had occasion. 

A recurrence to this incident produces a feeling of 
sadness in our heart. We fear that too many, both 
of our ministers and members, have exchanged for 
naught one of the most convenient and effective means 
of doing good. Of course we refer to the power of 
sacred song. The Apostle Paul, writing by “inspira- 
tion of God,” says, “Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.” This, 
with a vast number of colleteral texts, proves beyond 
a cavil that the service of holy singing is of divine 
appointment; is intended as a precious means of 
grace to ourselves, and of accomplishing great good 
to others, and can neither be neglected nor substituted 
by any thing else without great spiritual loss to our- 
selves, our fellow-Christians, and the world at large. 
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But, alas for us! in too many places this divinely-ap- 
pointed method of sentimental singing, ‘‘and making 
melody in our hearts to the Lord,” has been super- 
seded by a sort of new-fangled, artistic, mechanical 
singing, that has precious little of either body, soul, 
or sense in it. How unlike the evangelical singing of 
other days, when all in the congregation could gather 
the sentiments and words of the spiritual songsters! 
In many of the fashionable churches of the present 
day, all that the congregation hear during “the service 
of song” is the mingled din of instrumental music 
and the screaming of human voices, without being 
able to apprehend a single sentiment or even word of 
what is sung. Because we thus speak, no one can 
truthfully accuse us of favoring those senseless ditties 
and choruses which we too often hear repeated indefi- 
nitely in our revival meetings. Nothing so low and 
so wanting in evangelical sentiment should be allowed 
to usurp the place of holy, warm-hearted, scriptural 
singing. But we must now return to the point in 
hand. 

In January, 1818, Mr. Nixon was filling his ap- 
pointments south of Alexandria, where he was over- 
taken by unusually cold and freezing weather. For 
the want of a better place to stop, he called at a sort 
of wayside inn to spend the night. They had but 
one bed for strangers, which was laid on boards, very 
narrow, but few feathers in it, and the cover very thin. 
Two other travelers being present, the only alternative 
for sleeping was for the three to crowd together in 
that little bed. The other two wayfaring men hur- 
ried to bed and monopolized nearly the whole space 
from front to rear. Mr. Nixon attempted to squeeze 
in, but was soon ejected. He repeated the effort a 
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number of times, until he despaired of bringing his 
fellow-sufferers to any better terms. He then wrapt 
himself up in his overcoat and sat and shivered over 
the dying embers until daylight called up the family 
to renew their fires. Mr. Nixon felt that his part of 
the accommodation was not worth full fare, and when 
he went to setile his bill he modestly suggested that 
full fare ought not to be required under the circum- 
stances. The lady flew into a violent passion, and said 
very sareastically, “No gentleman will complain.” 
Mr. Nixon paid his bill without another word, and 
left with a determination never to patronize that trav- 
eler’s lodge again. As the man of the house did not 
seem to sympathize with the rudeness of his wife, Mr. 
Nixon thought after some months it might be well 
to show his Christian forbearance by making a short 
call there; but he soon saw that the woman was still 
nursing her wrath, and was disposed to treat him as 
disrespectfully as she could well do; so he left to re- 
turn no more. 

We could multiply incidents of this sort, but we 
need not. 

There were in South-western Louisiana a fair pro- 
portion of intelligent and hospitable families, where 
the itinerant preachers were always welcome and kind- 
ly treated; but a regard for truth requires us to say 
that they sometimes met with a degree of coldness, 
rudeness, and personal repulses there, which they 
met nowhere else to the same extent. North of Red 
River the preachers were generally more cordially re- 
ceived by all classes of society. This we may attrib- 
ute mainly to the fact that a goodly number of influ- 
ential families among the early American settlers be- 
came members and patrons of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, which seemed at once to give it respectabil- 
ity and influence in the country. 

Washita Circuit, which was not within a hundred 
miles of any other circuit, had been left without a 
preacher the previous year. Their destitution was 
complete, for they had neither traveling nor local 
preacher anywhere within their reach. The faithful 
few, however, remained firm, and as far as possible 
kept up their class and prayer-meetings. This was 
especially -the case in Prairie Jefferson among the 
Griffings, on the island among the ladies of Judge 
McLaughlin’s family, and in Esquire Black’s settle- 
ment on the Darbonne, in the pine hills west of the 
Washita River. 

Mr. Hewit was very cordially received as their pas- 
tor this year, and was everywhere respected as a con- 
sistent Christian and faithful minister. The Church 
in Prairie Jefferson, being the oldest in the country, 
was still the head-quarters of Methodism ‘in all that 
region. The then venerable Mrs. Hannah Griffing 
was literally the mother of Methodism in Northern 
Louisiana. Mr. Hewit was always glad when the time 
came for him to visit his charge in Prairie Jefferson. 
At first Mother Griffing complained that she could not 
recollect the name of their new preacher. “I will give 
you my name, Aunt Hannah, in a way that you will 
never forget it again,” said Mr. Hewit. “You tell your 
man to take his tools to the woods and get you out a 
square stick of timber. He first cuts down the tree, 
then measures the required Jength, scalps off the bark, 
lines and scores it. But my name is not in all that. 
The next and last thing he does is to hew it. Now, 
that is my name—Hey-it.” Mrs. Griffing found no 
further trouble in calling the name of her preacher. 
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During the year, Rev. Thomas Griffin, presiding 
elder of the vast district east of the Mississippi River, 
in a letter to Rev. Thomas Nixon, complains that re- 
ligion was not very prosperous in his district, but suf- 
ficiently so to encourage him and his co-laborers to 
faithful perseverance in hope of better days ahead. 
Such is human nature that the activity necessary to 
the settlement and development of a new country, in 
connection with the high price of cotton, seemed to 
be unfavorable to the growth of the Church. 

William and Rachel Foster are so intimately inter- 
woven with the early history of our Church in Mis- 
sissippi that no history would be complete that left 
them out. They were two of the eight that formed 
the first Methodist Church organization south of the 
Indian Nations. Our first Conference that was pre- 
sided over by a Bishop was held in their private res- 
idence. From their first entrance into the Church to 
the day of their death their piety was of the most ex- 
emplary character, and their liberality in supporting 
and advancing the interests of the Church was unsur- 
passed. As the Conference which ushered in this 
ecclesiastical year was held in their house, and as we 
propose to close our first volume with this chapter, we 
will do so by giving a short sketch of their lives. 

We find the Foster family settled at an early period 
in the vicinity of Natchez. We know nothing of their 
previous history or religions proclivities, except that 
they were Protestants in theory. William grew to 
manhood under the Spanish Government. When a 
young man he was badly wounded in one arm by the 
hostile Indians, in one of their forays upon the white 
settlements south of Natchez. The Indians had sud- 
denly appeared in the settlement between Second 
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Creek and Ellis’s Cliffs, on the Mississippi River. In 
accordance with a standing order from the Spanish 
commandant at Fort Rosalie, every available man ral- 
lied under suitable officers at the point of danger. 
After a fatiguing and fruitless search for the Indians, 
they assembled at the house of one of the settlers for 
rest and refreshments, and without the least appre- 
hension that the Indians were dogging their retreat, 
neglected the precaution of having their rendezvous 
picketed, and carelessly laid aside their arms. The 
house being surrounded by high corn and other ob- 
structions to sight, the savages got near enough to 
make a deadly fire—killing two men—before they 
were discovered. Such as were not killed or disabled 
by the first fire grasped their guns in haste and fled 
to the adjoining woods. Mr. Foster, with one of his 
comrades, attempted to escape through a lane leading 
from the house while the Indian rifles were popping 
on each side. Just as they passed out at the mouth 
of the lane a volley was fired at them from the In- 
dians in ambush, and a ball shattered the forearm of 
the hand in which Mr. Foster held his rifle, which 
caused him to drop it. His comrade was separated 
from him, and he continued his flight toward Second 
Creek. The heat of the afternoon, with his exertions 
to escape, made his wound bleed copiously, and he dis- 
covered that a few Indians were trailing him by his 
blood. When he got to the creek he hastily selected 
a place concealed by drift-logs, and sunk himself in 
the water, leaving only his nose and mouth out for 
respiration. The Indians trailed him to the creek, 
but his stratagem put them at fault, and after a hur- 
ried reconnoissance they gave up further pursuit. Mr. 
Foster remained under the water until after night- 
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fall, which proved refreshing, and effectually stopped 
the flow of blood from his wound. He then drew him- 
self quietly out of the water and sought the nearest 
place of concealment, where, after binding up his 
wound as best he could with his handkerchief, he sat 
down at the root of a tree, against which he supported 
himself until the break of day. At early dawn he de- 
termined on his course, and set out in search of a set- 
tlement. He found no one to give him any informa- 
tion as to the probable whereabouts of the Indians 
until he came in sight of a house. For some moments 
he hesitated to approach it, not knowing whether it 
was still in the hands of its rightful owners or those 
of the marauding and murderous savages. His was 
a desperate case; he could not hesitate long; he must 
have relief or soon die from exhaustion. He ventured 
up, and to his great joy found the family at home and 
unharmed. They had already learned that the In- 
dians had completed their raid and fled from the set- 
tlement. He obtained suitable refreshments from 
the family, had his shattered arm dressed as well as 
it could be done without a surgeon, and, after resting 
a while to recruit his strength, slowly returned to his 
home. He suffered long, and his wound did not heal 
until he was induced to visit an experienced and suc- 
cessful surgeon somewhere down on the coast, who 
with his surgical tongs extracted piece after piece of 
the fractured bone until the wound was permanently 
healed, though it left him maimed for life. 

Mr. Foster was a quiet, taciturn, well-behaved, in- 
dustrious, and economical young man, who had the 
confidence of all who knew him. His education was 
merely rudimental, but his clear mind, and judgment, 
and forecast remarkably good. His industry and close 
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attention to every department of his farming interests 
soon drew around him the comforts of good living. 
He then wooed and won the heart and hand of Miss 
Rachel Smith, a lovely, brisk, healthy, good-looking, 
industrious country girl, but wholly without literary 
attainments; but we intend to show that she made 
him a first-class wife. Mr. Foster settled early on 
Pine Ridge, about six miles north-east of Natchez, 
where he was probably living in 1799, when himself 
and wife united with the Church, and where they con- 
tinued to reside until their death. Mr. Foster was 
not much gifted in exhortation or extemporaneous 
prayer, though he bore his part in the social meetings 
of the Church. He was a superior financier, and his 
financial skill, coupled with his proverbial generosity, 
made him one of the best of circuit stewards. His 
house was a famous resting and recruiting place for 
sick and disabled itinerant preachers and their horses. 
Their exhausted purses were often quietly replenished 
with any sums necessary to meet present wants. 

Mr. Foster seemed to feel that he was a steward in 
the household of faith by divine appointment, and he 
was intent on doing good in every way with the ample 
means with which God had intrusted him. Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster had no children of their own, but they 
did a large business in bringing up the orphan chil- 
dren of deceased relatives, and successfully managing 
and turning over to them at the age of majority their 
augmented estates. We have personal knowledge of 
seven orphans brought up by them, all of whom be- 
came Methodists of the most reliable stamp, as well 
as good and wealthy citizens. Toward the close of 
life they owned a large number of negroes, most of 
whom had been born and brought up on their planta- 
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tion Mr. Foster was not only opposed to the African 
slave trade, but also to the perpetuity of African 
slavery. He was not an Abolitionist, but in favor of 
emancipation as soon and as fast as the negroes could 
be prepared for the enjoyment of freedom in a coun- 
try of their own. He was fully committed to Libe- 
rian colonization, and having no direct heir but his 
wife—who had done a faithful part in accumulating 
the property they owned—he divided his estate in ne- 
eroes in two equal shares, and made arrangements for 
his half to be sent to Liberia soon after his death, 
which was accordingly done. 

The author would do injustice to the name and 
fame of one of the purest and best of men to let his 
modesty prevent him from acknowledging a charac- 
teristic act of generosity in Mr. Foster, just before 
his death in 1834, of which he was the beneficiary. 
He had then been in the itinerant work about ten 
years, and had. gloried in being a “ Bishop’s man,” 
ready and willing to go anywhere his services seemed 
to be mostly needed. He had traveled in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Alabama; in the pine woods and, Mis- 
sissippi swamps; had sometimes boarded his family, 
and at other times kept house in some vacated shanty 
or log cabin, which he could get rent free by making 
it tenantable by the labor of his own hands. The re- 
sult was that by 1834 he had exhausted all his cash, 
and was about five hundred dollars in debt for family 
supplies. To make the matter worse, he had been 
appointed to one of the most broken-down pastoral 
charges in the Conference, for the avowed purpose 
of trying to rebuild it spiritually and financially. 
Some of his predecessors had acted in a way to dis- 
parage the itinerancy, so that at this time it was quite 
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under par. Under these circumstances the writer was 
not only discouraged, but for a while almost despond- 
ent. He could see no way open to pay his debts, sup- 
port his family in credit, and continue in the itiner- 
ancy. He had fully, as he thought, made up his 
mind to locate at the next Conference, and engage in 
some honorable secular calling to pay his debts and 
keep his family from suffering. The thought of sev- 
ering his connection with a Conference he so much 
loved, and a work in which he had spent so many 
happy and prosperous years, produced such anguish 
of spirit as he had never before known. But appar- 
ent necessity was upon him, without any visible way 
of escape, and he was striving to adjust his feelings 
to what seemed to be his hard fate. But William and 
Rachel Foster belonged to his pastoral charge, and 
Mr. Foster incidentally got a hint of the embarrassed 
condition of his pastor, and at the first opportunity 
asked him, “How much money will relieve you from 
all present embarrassment?” He replied, “About 
five hundred dollars.” ‘Call at my house next Sat- 
urday, and I will arrange it for you,” said Mr. Foster. 
We called accordingly, and in his usual quiet, unosten- 
tatious, and taciturn way he invited us to his room, and 
made us a present of five hundred dollars, saying, 
“Take this, Brother Jones, and pay your debts, and go 
on preaching the gospel.” We at once resolved, by 
the help of God, to do just what. the sainted man told 
us todo. We have ever viewed that as the most dan- 
gerous crisis of our itinerant life. We shudder to con- 
template what the consequences might have been to 
ourself, our family, and the Church, had we then lo- 
cated and engaged in some secular calling. But Mr. 
Foster’s timely donation at once removed all necessi- 
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ty and all temptation to locate; and we have never 
been troubled with either since, though we have been 
permitted to add forty years to our life of itinerancy, 
with what success in winning souls to Christ we leave 
others to judge. 

As Mr. Foster’s abounding Christian liberality was 
the means of keeping us engaged in our appropriate 
work, we have steadfastly believed that he will share 
largely in any reward which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, may bestow on us for our imperfect efforts to 
do good within the last forty years. 

Soon after this noiseless act of Christian liberality 
to his needy and suffering pastor, he went down to his 
“orave in a full age, like asa shock of corn cometh in 
in his season.” His death, like his godly life, was calm 
and quiet, and full of the “assurance of hope.” He 
had fought life’s battle successfully, and when the 
summons came for his departure, it found him ready 
both in his spiritual and temporal affairs. 

Mrs. Foster was brought up in Spanish times with- 
out any literary advantages, and with scarcely a ru- 
dimental knowledge of Christianity. We are not to 
infer, however, from these youthful disadvantages 
that there was any thing rustic or unlady-like in her 
conversation and manners. Considering her early 
disadvantages, she was one of the most remarkable 
women we have ever known. She had as the gift of nat- 
ure a strong and comprehensive mind, which readily 
took a practical view of whatever came within its 
range. She was meek» and quiet, and remarkably 
prudent in the management of all her household 
affairs, and in all her intercourse with society. She 
and her husband were two congenial spirits, and by 
their united industry and ceonomy soon drew around 
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them the requisites of comfortable living. But not- 
withstanding their domestic love and worldly pros- 
perity, there was in each bosom a painful sense of un- 
supplied want which daily embittered all their domes- 
tic and social enjoyments. They felt that they were 
not at peace with God. Hitherto they had only 
thought of him as a God of spotless purity, unaltera- 
ble truth, and inflexible justice, hating all moral impu- 
rity and sin, both inward and outward. They felt that 
they were sinful by nature, and that they had lived 
in habitual disobedience to God’s holy will and com- 
mandments. They felt that they were destitute of 
gratitude and love to God in return for all the bless- 
ings he had so richly bestowed on them. They had 
many painful apprehensions as to the future of their 
existence when their sojourn on earth should be ter- 
minated. They had as yet no subjective knowledge 
of that glorious truth, “That God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them.” But while they were groping 
in the darkness of sin and unbelief, God had pre- 
pared the means of their deliverance and future en- 
largement. 

In the spring of 1799 they were informed that Rev. 
Tobias Gibson, a relative of their neighbors, the Gib- 
sons, had arrived in the country as a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and already had an ap- 
pointment to preach in the school-house at Washing- 
ton. Of course, as they wished to be religious, they 
would go and hear him. The young couple entered 
the little school-house respectfully and reverently. 
They were very much impressed with the solemn and 
sanctified appearance of Mr. Gibson, and with all the 
services, including the fervent prayers, appropriate 
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hymns, and especially the sermon, which seemed to 
be a message of mercy and love from God to a guilty 
and lost world. ‘There was an atmosphere about that 
temporary house of prayer that was congenial and 
soothing to their hearts. As they quietly rode home 
on horseback the conversation was all about the 
preacher and the preaching. “Rachel,” said Mr. 
Foster, “he prayed like he was right close up to God, 
and was assured that God would answer his prayers. 
How different from the mumbling we sometimes hear 
from the priests at Natchez! And then he looked so 
lovingly over the congregation, and preached right 
along as though he knew it all by heart. And did 
you ever hear such singing before in all your life?” 
“T never did,” replied Mrs. Foster; “it made me feel 
all over, and wish more than ever that I might be- 
come atrue Christian. Mr. Foster, I think something 
is going to happen in religion about here. Did you 
notice how much affected Randall Gibson and Harriet 
were while their cousin was singing that last hymn 
which he didn’t stop to line out as he did the other 
two? If he forms a Church here I expect they will 
both become members of it.” ‘Yes, I think it more 
than probable they will,” replied Mr. Foster; “and I 
hope we may get ready to join with them, provided we 
are satisfied that the Methodist Church is a true 
scriptural Church. What little I know about the 
Methodists encourages me to hope for the best.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Foster were regular attendants on Mr. 
Gibson’s ministrations for several months, when, with 
four other white and two colored people, they united 
in forming the first Methodist Church west of Georgia 
and south of Tennessee. They both sought and ob- 
tained a knowledge of the forgiveness of their sins 
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and an evangelical change of heart, and hence their 
consistent steadfastness in the service of God until 
the close of their protracted lives. 

Mrs. Foster was about medium size, well-developed, 
but never corpulent; not delicately beautiful, but very 
comely in her person and manners. Such was her 
Christian prudence and personal popularity that she 
was a welcome guest in the best society the country 
afforded. By observation and association she im- 
proved her conversational capabilities, until those who 
did not know would never suspect her as being with- 
out a literary education. But her greatest adornment 
was that “of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price.” Like her husband, she 
was “full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy.” After the death of Mr. Fos- 
ter, her constant aim seemed to be to complete all his 
benevolent plans in regard to the disposition of his 
property. His liberated slaves were sent to Liberia. 
She embraced the first opportunity after his death to 
say to us: “Brother Jones, you need give yourself no 
uneasiness about refunding that money my husband 
let you have not long before his death. He told me 
all about it. He said it was a gift to enable you to 
give yourself wholly to the work of the ministry. 
I expect to meet him in heaven before many years; 
and when I meet him, I want to feel that I have done 
my best to carry out his will and wishes in all things.” 
She was indeed “a mother in Israel.” As well as we 
now recollect, about four or five years after the death 
of Mr. Foster, her sun set without a cloud, and her 
pure spirit went to her long-sought home in heaven. 

The statistics do not show much prosperity in the 
addition of members to the Church this year, there 
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being only a net addition of 92 white and 20 colored 
members over last year. This, however, was cause of 
gratitude and encouragement. The movement, though 
small, was still in the right direction. 


END OF VOLUME ONE, 
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FOREWORD. 


Two of the chapters of this History were lost by 
some one while in the custody of the late Rev. Dr. 
W. P. Harrison, then Book Editor, at the time of the 
printing of Volume I. It is supposed that they were 
burned with the other manuscript of that volume; 
but why that manuscript was burned no reason has 
been given. 

Rev. John G. Jones was one of the “old guard” 
of the Mississippi Conference, and knew most of the 
pioneer preachers personally and many of them inti- 
mately; besides, he had access to journals and rec- 
ords not within my reach. 

These explanations will account for my paucity 
of information and the dryness of the chapters from 
my pen. With the materials in my possession I have 
done my very best, and commit my labors and myself 
to the brotherly kindress of my dear brethren of the 
Mississippi Conference, who received me on trial at 
Natchez December, 1883, and voted me into full 
membership at Meridian December, 1885, and elected 
me to elder’s orders at Jackson December, 1887, bore 
with me and honored me, and with whom I labored 
till December 18, 1905, when I was transferred to 
the Indian Mission Conference, T. L. MELLEN. 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME TWO. 


After our explanatory preface to the first volume, we 
deem it unnecessary to add much by way of introduc- 
tion to this. We still adhere to our original purpose 
not to encumber the work with marginal references, 
footnotes, and long extracts from other writers. We 
avail ourselves of all the reliable sources of information 
within our reach, and then write what we honestly be- 
lieve to be true. In relating verbal conversations and 
narrations which have never been committed to writing, 
of course we do not pretend to give the precise words 
used by the speakers; but in every instance we endeavor 
to give truthfully the substance of what was said. We 
have constantly endeavored to avoid going too much into 
detail, aiming to select only representative characters 
and historical facts; but with the growth of the Church 
the materials have become so abundant that we find it 
difficult not to have “too much of a good thing.” But if 
it is important to preserve the current history of the 
Church, which is made up of characters, facts, and fig- 
ures, we cannot avoid some detail. We think, however, 
we have avoided repetition and tediousness. Our task, 
we think, is now two-thirds done; and should we be 
permitted to finish it, we shall rejoice that in the good 
providence of God it was assigned us by our brethren. 
It is both pleasant and spiritually profitable to spend the 
evening of life in reviewing the loving-kindness of the 
Lord to us as a people for more than threescore years 
and ten. J. G. JONES. 


Port Gibson, Mississippi, January, 1875. 
(7) 
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1818-1824. 


Tue Mississippi Annual Conference, held at Midway 
Church November 7, 1817, selected “Ford’s Meeting- 
house, Pearl River, Mississippi State,” and “October 
29, 1818,” as the place and time for the holding of 
the next session. Nothing to the contrary appearing 
of record, it is presumed that the Conference met at 
the time and place appointed. Ford’s Meetinghouse 
was the residence of the Hon. and Rev. John Ford, 
local preacher, and was built about 1811 or 1812. It 
was here that the Conference had met in 1814. The 
building still stands, and is practically in the same 
condition in which it was at the time of the session 
of the Conference. This house was notable in its 
day. Not only were Conferences held there, but also 
political conventions. It is related that once while 
Andrew Jackson was “laying out” or surveying the 
inilitary or government road through Mississippi 
territory to New Orleans he asked for accommoda- 
tions for himself and his companion officers for a 
week. Mr. Ford promptly replied: “Certainly, Gen- 
eral, but on two conditions.” “What are the two 
conditions, Mr. Ford?” “The first is that we hold 
family worship night and morning, and it is ex- 
pected that every one sheltered under this roof be 
Vou. IT.—2 (17) 
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present. And the second condition is this: I am told, 
General, that you are a profane swearer. If you are 
to be my guest, you must not take the name of 
God in vain while you are in my home.” Both con- 
ditions were accepted by the General for himself and 
for his friends. For one week General Jackson was 
not heard to utter an oath. Bishop McKendree was 
severely ill during the whole session, and the meet- 
ings were held in his small bedroom. 

The General Minutes do not disclose the Secre- 
tary’s name. 

John Booth and Wiley Ledbetter remained on 
trial. Thomas Owens was elected and ordained eld- 
er. Samuel Sellers and Ashley Hewitt were lo- 
cated, presumably at their own request. The statis- 
tics were as follows: Mississippi District, composed 
of Natchez, Wilkinson, Amite, Pearl River, Chicka- 
sawhay, Tombeckbee Circuits, reported a total of 
1,846 white members and 389 colored members; and 
the Louisiana District, composed of Washatai and 
Attakapas Circuits, reported a_total of 113 white 
members and 23 colored members. 

These figures indicate an increase of 461 white 
members and a loss of 26 colored members in the 
Mississippi District, and a loss of 25 white and 
nine colored members in the Louisiana District. 

The appointments for the ensuing vear were as 
follows: | 

Benjamin Edge travels with Bishop McKendree. 


Mississippi District—Samuel Parker, P. E. 
Natchez, John Lane, John L. McLendon. 
Wilkinson, John Seaton. 

Amite, Thomas Nixon, 
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Pearl, Miles Harper. 
New Orleans, Mark Moore, Missionary. 


Louisiana District—John Menefee, P. I. 


Attakapas, John Menefee, Thomas Owens. 
Washita, John Booth. 


Alabama District.—Thomas Griffin, P. E. 


Tombeckbee, Thomas Griffin, John Murrow. 
Whitesand, Wiley Ledbetter. 
Chickasawhay, John Ira E. Byrd. 


The names of the elders are italicized, and so con- 
tinued to be printed for many years. It will be 
noted that New Orleans appears even now in the 
list of appointments, but only as a mission in the 
bounds of the Mississippi District. John Menefee 
was appointed in 1819, Benjamin M. Drake in 1824 
and 1825, and Peyton S. Greaves in 1826, and thence- 
forward appointments were continuously made; but 
from 1820 to 1823 no appointments appear. For a 
most interesting account of the difficulties of estab- 
lishing Methodism in New Orleans, see McTyeire’s 
“History of Methodism.” 

The name of Samuel Parker, presiding elder of 
the Mississippi District, first appears on the Mis- 
sissippi Conference roll the next year at the Con- 
ference held in Washington, Adams County, Miss., 
November 17, 1819, Bishop Enoch George presiding. 
He was reappointed to the district; but was sick at 
the time and grew rapidly worse after the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference, and on the 20th of December, 
1819, he died. His funeral sermon was preached the 
Sunday after his death in Washington by William 
Winans from Revelation xiv. 18. At the next session 
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of the Conference, held at Midway Church, Auiite 
County, Miss., November 17, 1820, his obituary was 
read, from which it seems that he did not serve as 
presiding elder in 1818, and only reached the Mis- 
sissippi Conference about the time of the Conference 
session in Washington in 1819. 

In that class of 1805 admitted on trial in the 
Western Conference with Samuel Parker were Miles 
Hooper, Thomas Lassley, Caleb W. Cloud, and Ben- 
jamin Edge. Lassley and Cloud were sent to the 
“Natchez Country” some years before, and were men- 
tioned in Volume I. of this history. Benjamin Idge, 
who was to travel with Bishop McKendree, did not 
tarry or receive an appointment in the Mississippi 
Conference. 

Chickasawhay Circuit first appears in 1817 under 
the name of Chickasaw. When Elijah Gentry was put 
in charge of the circuit, in 1818, the name appears 
Chickasawhay, John Booth in charge, and under this 
last and proper name with John I. FE. Byrd in charge, 
and continued under that name till 1890 or 1891, 
except occasionally it appears under the name of 
Winchester, when the name was changed to Leakes- 
ville. The original circuit extended very nearly a 
distance equal to the length of the stream under its 
various names; but gradually new works were 
formed and the cutting off process began at each 
end, until for a number of years it stood for only 
Greene County. At the time of the last change of 
name the Chickasawhay Mission seemed a hopeless 
case, and it was deemed a waste of domestic mission 
money to make further appropriations. A presiding 
elder was trying to reason with a man of some means 
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to get him, and through him others, to do better 
things for the support of the preacher. The lay- 
man said: “Brother , I hold that this circuit 
pays out more money and gets less in return than 
any other charge in the Mississippi Conference.” He 
was referring to the fact that the Chickasawhay Cir- 
cuit was usually supplied by local preachers of 
limited education or ability, or the preachers in 
charge were very.young men recently admitted on 
trial and sent to try to preach. He was not unmind- 
ful of the fact that some of these preachers did 
their very best, and developed eventually into preach- 
ers of no mean ability; but when sent to Chickasaw- 
hay Mission, they were just beginning, without ex- 
perience. The next year an elder, a preacher of fair 
ability and a good singer, was put-in charge of the 
mission under its new name, and after a year he was 
followed by an unmarried man of more than usual 
ability, and the Leakesville Circuit began to move 
forward. Two preachers are now on the circuit, and 
it is expected soon to divide the circuit and have two 
self-supporting charges. 

At the Conference held in Washington November 
17, 1819, Daniel De Vinne was admitted on trial. 
Wiley Ledbetter and John Booth were admitted into 
full connection. John Seaton was elected elder, but 
was not ordained until the Conference held at Wash- 
ington, December 7, 1821. Wiley Ledbetter and John 
Booth at the Conference held at Midway, November 
17, 1820, were for the second time elected deacons 
and admitted into full connection. 

The statistics of membership reported at the Con- 
ference November 17, 1819, were: Mississippi Dis- 
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trict, consisting of Natchez, Wilkinson, Amite, Pearl 
River Circuits, with 1,051 white and 257 colored 
members; Louisiana District, composed of Attaka- 
pas and Washita Circuits, with 151 white and 382 
colored members; Alabama District, composed of 
Tombeckbee, Whitesand, and Chickasawhay Circuits, 
with 968 white and 172 colored members. 

It will be observed that a third district appears 
in which the membership far exceeds that of the 
Louisiana District and approaches near unto that 
of the Mississippi District. 

The Conference for 1821 was once more held at 
Midway Church, November 17, 1820. Who was the 
secretary or who was the bishop or president in 
nowise appears in the General Minutes. The date 
and place are named in the General Minutes for 
1820. In answer to Question 1, Who are admitted 
on trial? the names of Henry P. Cook and Nicholas 
T. Snead are given. In answer to Question 2, Who 
remain on trial? the names of Thomas Clinton, Mere- 
dith Renneau, and Daniel De Vinne appear. Who are 
the deacons? is answered: “Wiley Ledbetter, elect; 
John Booth, elect.” In answer to Question 7, Who 
have located this year? the names of “John I. E. 
Byrd, John Menefee, and John McLendon” appear. 
The statistics reported show another district and 
the following number of members: Mississippi Dis- 
trict, composed of Natchez, Wilkinson, Amite, and 
Pearl River Circuits, with 1,075 white and 309 col- 
ored members; Louisiana District, composed of At- 
takapas and Washita Circuits, with 166 white and 
29 colored members; Alabama District, composed of 
Whitesand, Chickasawhay, Tombeckbee, Alabama, 
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and Cochaster Circuits, with 1,190 white and 324 

colored members; Cahawba District, composed of 

Franklin, Cahawba, Tuscaloosa, and Mariana Cir- 

cuits, with 1,012 white and 44 colored members. 
Growth is being manifested in all the districts. 
The appointments for the ensuing year are: 


Louisiana District—Ashley Hewit, P. EB. 
Washita, Ashley Hewit. 

Rapides, Thomas Owens. 

Attakapas, Daniel De Vinne. 


Mississippi District—John Lane, P. E. 


Natchez Circuit, William Winans. 
Claiborne, John Seaton. 
Wilkinson, Ebenezer Hearn. 
Amite, Miles Harper. 

Pearl River, John Booth. 


Alabama District—Thomas Griffin, P. E. 
Whitesand, Henry -P. Cook. 
Chickasawhay, Wiley Ledbetter. 
Tombeckbee, Meredith Renneau. 
Cochnaker, Thomas Clinton. 

Alabama, Nicholas McIntyre. 


Cahawba District—Thomas Nixon, P. E. 
Cahawba Circuit, Thomas Nixon. 
Franklin, Nicholas T. Snead. 

Marion, 
Tuscaloosa, ——. 





This is accompanied by a footnote from the editor’s 
pen: “We have found many difficulties in the pre- 
ceding Conferences, as in some instances the same 
names were reported in two or more places in the 
manuscript, and there was no mark to distinguish 
the elders. We have done the best we could without, 
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however, having reason to presume the minutes are 
correct.” 

Before adjourning the Conference elected Wash- 
ington, Adams County, Miss., the place and Decem- 
ber 7, 1821, was named as the time for the next ses- 
sion of the Conference. 

Accordingly the session was held at the time and 
place appointed, it is presumable, since no contrary 
record appears. The writer confesses to dense ig- 
norance as to who presided and who was chosen 
secretary. 

William Alexander, Edmund Pearson, Armstrong 
I. Blackburn, and Eugene V. Le Vert were admitted 
on trial; Henry P. Cook and Nicholas T. Snead re- 
mained on trial; and Thomas Clinton, Meredith Ren- 
neau, and Daniel De Vinne were admitted into full 
connection, and they and Barnabas Pipkin were or- 
dained at that Conference, so a bishop must have 
been present. John Seaton, Ebenezer Hearn, Wiley 
Ledbetter, and John Booth were elected and or- 
dained elders. This is further evidence of the fact 
that a bishop was present; but which bishop was it? 
There were only three bishops in those pioneer days 
—William McKendree, Enoch George, and Robert 
R. Roberts. Bishop Enoch George was, it may be 
stated with almost absolute certainty, the president. 
In answer to Question 7, Who have located this 
year? “the name of John Lane is seen;” and in an- 
swer to Question 8, Who are the supernumerary 
preachers? “appears the name of Thomas Griffin.” 
The statistics show further growth in membership: 
Mississippi District, composed of the following cir- 
cuits, Natchez, Claiborne, Wilkinson, Amite, and 
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Pearl River, reported 1,270 white and 502 colored 
members; Louisiana District, composed of the fol- 
lowing circuits, Attakapas, Rapides, and Washita, 
reported 127 white and 39 colored members; Ala- 
bama District, composed of the following circuits, 
Whitesand, Chickasawhay, Tombeckbee, and Ala- 
bama, reported 1,710 white and 388 colored mem- 
bers; Cahawba District, composed of the following 
circuits, Franklin, Cahawba, Tuscaloosa, and Ma- 
rion, reported 1,424 white and 91 colored members. 
No financial statements whatever. 

For the year 1822 the appointments were made as 
follows: 

Louisiana District—Ashley Hewit, P. FE. 


Washita Circuit, Ashley Hewit. 
Rapides and Attakapas, Henry P. Cook. 


Mississippi District —William Winans, P. E. 
Natchez Circuit, John Seaton. 
Claiborne, Ebenezer Hearn. 
Amite, Daniel De Vinne, Armstrong I. Blackburn. 
Wilkinson, Miles Harper. 
Pearl River, Thomas Griffin, Sup., William Alexan 
der. 


Alabama District.—Nicholas McIntyre, P. E. 


Whitesand, Wiley Ledbetter. 

Chickasawhay, Thomas Owens, Edmund Pearson. 
Tombeckbee, Zechariah Williams, John Patton. 
Alabama, M. Renneau, N. T, Snead, Peyton Greaves. 


Cahawba District—John Burrows, P. E. 


Cahawba Circuit, Benjamin Drake, John Lambert. 
Franklin, Barnabas Pipkin. 


Before adjournment John McRay’s, Chickasawhay 
River, was chosen as the place for the next yearly 
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meeting, and December 5, 1822, was announced as 
the time. 

The appointments show quite a number of trans- 
fers to the Mississippi Conference, among whom 
was Barnabas Pipkin, who had been received on 
trial into the South Carolina Conference at Camden 
December 24, 1818, and admitted into full connec- 
tion and ordained deacon at the session held in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., January 11, 1821. In the memoir from 
the pen.of the Rev. William H. Watkins, D.D., which 
appeared in the Minutes of the Mississippi Confer- 
- ence held at Hazlehurst, Miss., December 18, 1878, 
the following statements are made: “Barnabas Pip- 
kin was born in North Carolina February 27, 1795, 
. . . and transferred to the Mississippi Confer- 
ence in 1812. After a ministerial life of nearly sixty 
years, aS pastor, presiding elder, and superannuated 
preacher, this venerable servant of God died at great 
peace at his residence, in St. Helena Parish, State 
of Louisiana, on the 11th day of May, 1878, aged 
eighty-two years. He was twice married—first to 
Miss Elizabeth Hanna, and secondly to Mrs. R. A. 
Bradford. Thrifty, frugal, and generous, his domes- 
tic life was one of great comfort and helpfulness, 
and the weary found a welcome and a resting place 
under his hospitable roof. He was a man of labor 
and of sacrifice for the Master’s sake, strong in his 
purposes, quick in execution, and deep in his convic- 
tions. of duty. His death was sublime. Conscious 
that he had approached the end of his journey, he 
looked back only to solace the sad hearts in his 
household and to send us greeting; then, waving his 
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hand in adieus, he passed through the gate and en- 
tered the city.” 

It will be noticed that the presiding elder of the 
Cahawba District was John C. Burruss, erroneously 
printed John Burrows, and the two preachers on 
the Cahawba Circuit were Benjamin Magruder 
Drake and John R. Lambuth. These names have 
contributed much to the history of Methodism, and 
the men deserve more than a passing mention. John 
C. Burruss was one of a class. of fourteen admitted 
on trial into the Virginia Conference held at Norfolk, 
Va., February 20, 1814. His first appointment was 
that of junior or assistant on the Gloucester charge, 
in the James River District, and the next year he 
was returned to the same work as preacher in 
charge; but at the next Conference, held at Raleigh, 
N. C., January 24, 1816, he and six others were lo- 
eated, presumably at their own request. At the 
Conference held at Tuscaloosa, Ala., December 22, 
1824, he was apointed President of Elizabeth Fe- 
male Academy, Washington, Adams County, Miss., 
the first chartered institution in the world for the 
higher education of girls and young women. The 
next year he was returned to the academy presi- 
dency, and required “to devote as much of his min- 
isterial service as may be consistent with his other 
avocations to the village of Port Gibson,” which dou- 
ble appointment was continued two or three years. 
He continued at the head of the Elizabeth Female 
Academy for a number of years. His reputation was 
that of a scholarly man, a wise administrator, a 
strong, clear, forcible preacher, of striking person- 
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ality. No one questions his integrity of character 
or purity of life. 

To the Reverend Bishop Charles Betts Galloway, 
D.D., LL.D., the writer is largely indebted for the 
following information about the “Elizabeth Female 
Academy, the Mother of Female Colleges,” Volume 
II. “Publications of the Mississippi Historical So- 
ciety,” pp. 167-178 : “The grounds and buildings were 
donated to the Mississippi Conference by Miss Eliza- 
beth Roach in 1818, and in her honor the institution 
was called the Elizabeth Female Academy.” The 
year following a charter was granted by the Legis- 
lature, and approved by Gov. David Holmes Feb- 
ruary 17, 1819. The academy opened its doors to 
pupils November 12, 1818, under the presidency of 
Chilion F. Stiles and with Mrs. Jane B. Sanderson 
as “Governess.” The incorporators or trustees 
named in the act of incorporation were John Mene- 
fee, Daniel Rawlings, Alexander Covington, John W. 
Briant (Bryan), and Beverly R. Grayson, all of 
whom, except Menefee were laymen. 

Bishop Galloway quotes as follows from Dr. Wil- 
liam Winans’s manuscript autobiography: 


Chilion F. Stiles was a man of high intellectual and 
moral character, and eminent for piety. The governess 
was Mrs. Jane B. Sanderson, a Presbyterian lady of fine 
manners, and an excellent teacher, but subject to great 
and frequent depression of spirits. This resulted, no doubt, 
from the shock she had received from the murder of her 
husband a few years previously by arobber. . . . Though 
a Presbyterian and stanch to her sect, she acted her part 
with so much prudence and liberality as to give entire sat- 
isfaction to her Methodist employers and patrons. Some 
of the most improving as well as the most agreeable hours 
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of relaxation from my official duties were at the Academy 
in the society of Brother Stiles, who combined in an emi- 
ment degree sociability of disposition, good sense, extensive 
information on various subjects, and fervent piety, render- 
ing him an agreeable and instructive companion. He was 
the only person I ever knew who owed his adoption of a 
religious course of life to the instrumentality of Free Ma- 
sonry. He was awakened to a sense of his sinfulness in 
the process of his initiation into that fraternity. Up to 
that time he had been a gay man of the world, and a 
skeptic, if not an infidel, in regard to the Christian religion 
But so powerful and effective was the influence upon him 
by somewhat in his initiation that from that hour he 
turned to God with purpose of heart, soon entered into 
peace, and thenceforth walked before God in newness of 
life till his pilgrimage terminated in death. 


Bishop Galloway continues: 


Mr. Stiles was succeeded in the presidency by Rev. John 
C. Burruss, of Virginia, an elegant gentleman, a finished 
scholar, and an elegant preacher. The school greatly pros- 
pered under his administration, as it continued to do 
under his immediate successor, Rev. Dr. B. M. Drake, a 
name that will ever live among us as the synonym for con- 
secrated scholarship, perfect propriety, unaffected piety, 
and singular sincerity. In 1833 Dr. Drake resigned the 
presidency in order to devote himself to pastoral work, 
and was succeeded by Rev. J. P. Thomas; and in 1836 he 
gave way to Rev. Bradford Frazee, of Louisville, Ky. Rev. 
R. D. Smith, well known throughout the Southwest for 
his rare devotion, was called to the president’s chair in 
1839. | 

Some of the by-laws adopted by the Board of Trustees 
for the government and regulation of the Academy recall, 
in a measure, the rigid and elaborate rules prescribed by 
John Wesley for the school at Kingswood. . . . The 
spiritual culture of the students was the supreme concern 
of the faculty. The Bible was systematically taught, and 
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revivals of religion were enjoyed. A notable one occurred 
in 1826. 

The coming of Mrs, Caroline M. Thayer, in the fall of 
1825, was an epoch in the history of the Academy, and her 
administration marked an era. She was a remarkably ac- 
complished woman, with a genius for administration. Of 
her Dr. Winans, President of the Board of Trustees, thus 
speaks: 

“Monday, January 16, 1826. 

“In the evening I returned to Brother Burruss’s, where I 
met Sister C. M. Thayer, who has come to take charge of 
Elizabeth Female Academy. She is a woman of middle 
size, coarse features, some of the stiffness of Yankee man- 
ners, but of an intelligent and pleasant expression of coun- 
tenance, free in conversation, and various and abundant in 
information. Rev. John C. Burruss, the President of the 
Academy, says: ‘Mrs. Thayer is a most extraordinary wom- 
an. I have never seen such a teacher.’ ” 


Mrs. Thayer was a niece of General Warren, the hero 
of Bunker Hill, educated in Boston, warmly recommended 
by Dr. Wilbur Fisk, and, before coming to Mississippi, had 
made great reputation as an author and teacher. She had 
taught for a while with Rev. Valentine Cook on Green 
River, Kentucky, and had published a volume of essays 
and poems that had attracted wide atention. 


Concerning the location of the academy and the 
building itself, Bishop Galloway says: 


The institution was located at Washington, six miles 
east of Natchez. Washington had been the brilliant and 
busy little territorial capital, and was then the center of 
social and political influence. 

A recent visit to the site of that venerable school enabled 
me to gather much valuable information about its work, 
and heightened my appreciation of its vast educative and 
spiritual influence upon the history and destiny of the 
Southwest. The walls of the spacious building still stand, 
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but the merry voices that rang through its halls live only 
in the sweet echoes of a distant past. Borrowing a style 
of architecture from the Spanish of colonial times, the struc- 
ture was two and a half stories high, the first of brick, the 
others of frame. A fire consumed it twenty years, ago 
(about 1879 or 1880, having been used as a family residence 
by the widow and chidren of John W. Bryan, one of the 
incorporators of the Academy), leaving only the solid ma- 
sonry as a memorial of the educational ambition and 
spiritual consecration of early Mississippi Methodism. ... 
For many years the Elizabeth Female Academy was the 
only institution of high grade in the entire South for the 
education of the young. All others have been followers 
and beneficiaries of this brave heroine of Mississippi. 


Benjamin Magruder Drake was born in Robinson 
County, N. C., September 11, 1800. When he was in 
his ninth year, his parents moved to the valley of 
the Green River, in Kentucky. On May 22, 1818, he 
was genuinely and thoroughly regenerated, and no 
room left for doubt. On June 7, 1819, he was li- 
censed to exhort, and on September 18, 1819, he was 
licensed to preach, and was probably employed by 
the presiding elder, W. Gunn, on the Henderson 
Circuit. On October 4, 1820, he was admitted on 
trial into the Tennessee Conference and sent with 
S. P. V. Gillespie to Fountain Head Circuit. His 
health gave way, and he had to give up the work, 
and it was reported that “he had gone home to die.” 
In 1822 Bishop Enoch George sent him to the Mis- 
sissippi with a message to Rev. J. C. Burruss: “See 
that he wants nothing.” On December 25, 18238, he 
was admitted into full connection with the Missis- 
sippi Conference, and elected to deacon’s orders; 
and at the Conference held at Tuscaloosa, Ala., De- 
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cember 22, 1824, he was elected an ordained elder 
by Bishop Joshua Soule. He served stations and 
circuits the most prominent—Natchez, Washington, 
and New and was more than onee a pre- 
siding elder. He was in the presiding elder’s office 
at the time of his death. The very night of his death 
he held family worship. One who knew of his life 
and labors in New Orleans and of his worth as a 
preacher wrote: 





From house to house, where squalid poverty made disease 
and death more loathsome still, this angel of mercy was 
seen to pass at midnight and noon, administering aid to 
the body and comfort to the soul. Forgetful of himself, 
he prosecuted his godlike mission until he fell panting 
under the touch of the fiery scourge. But his high com- 
mission was not yet executed, and the Master raised him 
up to suffer on. Thrice did he bow under this scorching 
fever, and thrice did God restore him to health. But 
none of these things moved him, for he was not his own, 
and He who had called him to this work had become his 
“all in all.” Truth and duty found him ever standing at his 
post, for he knew not danger and felt not fear. 
Courteous, dignified, prompt, conscientious, he who ehoulll 
utter, though in a whisper, a suspicion of his lack of purity, 
integrity, courage, or fidelity as a minister and a man 
would betray a malignity which nothing but envy or jeal- 
ousy could provoke. . . . In the pulpit his manner was 
always grave and dignified. There was no affectation, no 
coldness, no reserve. His lessons were read with solemn 
distinctness. His prayer seemed inspiration. . . . His 
sermons were always replete with .interest, sometimes te- 
dious. Hig sentences, though never stiff, were never meas- 


ured. (Extracts from Memorial Sermon by Rev. W. H. 
Watkins, D.D.) 


In 1852 the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was worthily conferred on him by Centenary Col- 
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lege, Jackson, La. He married when young, and 
unto him were born a number of children, two of 
whom, William Winans Drake and James Perry 
Drake, became useful and hcnored members of the 
Mississippi Conference. At least three of his grand- 
sons are now Methodist preachers. 

At the Conference held in Natchez, Miss., Decem- 
ber 25, 1823, John R. Lambuth was received into 
full connection and sent to the Tombeckbee Circuit, 
in the Alabama District, with Thomas Ledbetter as- 
sistant. The year before he served the Franklin Cir- 
cuit, Cahawba District, with Peyton Greaves in 
charge; the year before he had been assistant to 
Benjamin M. Drake on the Cahawba Circuit, in the 
Cahawba District; at the Kentucky Conference held 
in Lexington, Ky., September 18, 1821, he, with 
twenty others, had been admitted on trial into the 
traveling connection and transferred to the Missis- 
sippi Conference. At the memorable Conference 
held in Tuscaloosa, Ala., December 22, 1824, he was 
send to Attakapas, La., and the next year to Mobile 
Mission, Ala., where he did a fine work and laid 
lasting foundations on which others builded. He 
continued many years in the itinerancy, and ended 
his earthly career at his home, in Madison County, 
Miss., November 6, 1864. He was the father of the 
Rey. Robert W. Lambuth, who died June 16, 1867, an 
honored member of the Mississippi Conference, and 
of the Rev. James William Lambuth, D.D., who went 
out from the Mississippi-Conference in 1854 as a mis- 
sionary to China, and who many years afterwards 
was transferred to Japan, where he fell on sleep in 
Jesus April 28, 1892; and his body, always frail, yet 
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ever a miracle of endurance, sleeps in the cemetery 
at Kobé, awaiting a glorious resurrection. The Rev. 
Walter R. Lambuth, M.D., D.D., a native of China 
and for many years a anlebionalty here and in Japan 
and now for some years the distinguished and enter- 
prising Missionary Secretary of our great Church, 
is a son of Dr. James W. Lambuth, and of course a 
grandson of John R. Lambuth, the missionary to 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama. 

At the Conference held at Washington, Adams 
County, Miss., December 7, 1821, Alexander Talley 
was appointed missionary to Pensacola, Mobile, 
Blakeley, and adjoining country; at the Conference 
held at John McRay’s, Chickasawhay River, Decem- 
ber 5, 1822, Ashley Hewitt, supernumerary, was ap- 
pointed Conference missionary; at the Conference 
held in Natchez December 25, 1823, Henry P. Cook 
was appointed missionary to Pensacola (Florida 
being delivered to the United States by Spain in 
July, 1821) and Wiley Ledbetter was appointed to 
the Choctaw Mission. These were the beginnings of 
missionary movements out from the Mississippi Con- 
ference. At the session held in Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
December 22, 1824, some converted Choctaw Indians 
were in attendance and were introduced to Bishop 
Soule, whose soul was deeply stirred within him. 
Standing erect in all his i imposing stature, eyes filled 
with tears of joy, he cried out: “Brethren, the Choc- 
taws are ours. No, I mistake; they are Christ’s!” 

That mission was prosecuted with great success, 
notwithstanding none of our missionaries ever ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge of the language or 
dialect to preach in the language wherein the Choc- 
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taws were born. Rev. Cyrus Byington, born at 
Stockbridge, Berkshire County, Mass., March 11, 
1793, was requested by the American Board of Com- 
missioners in September, 1819, to take charge of 
twenty or twenty-five persons under appointment 
and on the way as missionaries to the Choctaws in 
Mississippi. His preparations were made in a few 
hours. By land to Pittsburg, then down the Ohio 
and the Mississippi to a point about opposite the 
juncture of the Tallahatchie and Yalobusha Rivers, 
and thence two hundred miles across the Yazoo Del- 
ta and the ‘hills east to a place where they estab- 
lished headquarters and where they labored long and 
successfully, they came with the Indians to the ter- 
ritory. Dr. Byington reduced the language to a 
grammatical system; his seventh revision of his own 
work was edited by Dr. Byington and published in 
1870 in the proceedings of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. No work of that sort was done by our 
Methodist missionaries. Yet God blessed our labors 
from the very beginning, and many of the unedu- 
_eated sons of the forest were given as souls to our 
ministry of love and zeal. 

The statistics for 1823 showed the following im- 
proved conditions in the Mississippi Conference: 
Louisiana District, comprised of the following cir- 
cuits, Attakapas, Rapides, and Washita, reported 
156 white and 98 colored members; Mississippi Dis- 
trict, comprised of the following circuits, Natchez 
and Washington, Claiborne, Wilkinson, Amite, Pearl 
River, and Whitesand, reported 2,089 white and 877 
colored members; Alabama District, comprised of 
the following circuits, Chickasawhay, Leaf River. 
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Tombeckbee, Cedar Creek, Conaco, and Alabama, re- 
ported 2,000 white and 396 colored members; Ca- 
hawba District, comprised of the following circuits, 
Cahawba, Tuscaloosa, Franklin, Marion, and Jones’s 
Valley, reported 2,968 white and 425 colored mem- 
bers. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Members in Society this year: White, 7,213; col- 
ored, 1,796. Members in Society last year: White, 
6,960; colored, 1,364. Increase this year: White, 
250; colored, 432. Traveling preachers this year, 46; 
traveling preachers last year, 36. Increase this 
year, 10. 

The statistics at the Conference held in Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., December, 1824, showed a still greater 
increase in members, but a decrease in preachers— 
only 41 preachers; 46 in 1823. 

Question 18. What members are in Society? An- 
swer: Whites, 8,024; colored, 2,000. Last year: 
Whites, 7,213; colored, 1,796. Increase: Whites, 
811; colored, 204. 

And “so mightily grew the work of God, and pre- 
vailed” (Acts xix. 20). “And the Lord added to the 
Church daily such as should be saved” (Acts.ii. 47). 
But the hardships endured, privations suffered, 
difficulties surmounted by those faithful pioneers, 
no pen can portray. “They rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.” (Rey. xiv. 13.) 

At that Conference at Tuscaloosa, Ala., December 
22, 1824, five were admitted on trial: John G. Jones, 
John O. T. Hawkins, John P. Haney, William Spru- 
ill, and Samuel Davis. Nine remained on trial: 
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Thomas Ledbetter, Llewellen Leggett, John Cotton, 
James Nicholson, Thomas S. Abernathy, Robert L. 
Walker, Thomas C. Brown, Thomas Burpo, and John 
Collier. Seven were admitted into full connection: 
William Alexander, Jonas Westerland, Edward Har- 
per, Elijah B. McKay, M. C. Henderson, William M. 
Curtis, and John G,. Lee, five of whom—all except 
John G. Lee—were ordained deacons. Samuel Pat- 
ton, Henry P. Cook. and Benjamin M. Drake were 
elected and ordained elders. Samuel Patton and 
Meredith Renneau were tocated. 

Question 14. Where are the preachers stationed 
this year? 

Louisiana District—Ashley Hewit, P. E. 


Attakapas Circuit, J. R. Lambert. 
Rapides, Jonas Westerland. 
Washita, Thomas C. Brown. 





Mississippi District—William Winans, P. E., and Superin- 
tendent of the Choctaw Mission. 


Natchez and Washington, Barnabas Pipkin. 

Bayou Pierre, John I. E. Byrd, Thomas Owens. 

Big Black, Llewellen Leggett. 

Wilkinson, Francis R. Cheatham, William Spruill. 

Amite, Thomas Clinton, John G. Jones. 

Pear] River, Peter James, John P. Harvey. 

New Orleans Mission, Benjamin M. Drake. 

Choctaw Mission, Wiley Ledbetter. 

John C. Burruss, President of the Elizabeth Female 
Academy, at Washington. Miss. 


Alabama Distriet.—Ebenezer Hearn, P. E. 


Whitesand Circuit, Elijah B. McKay. 
Leaf River, Miles Harper. 
Chickasawhay, Edward Harper. 
Tombeckbee, Zachariah Williams, 
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Conecuh, John Cotton, Samuel Davis. 
Cedar Creek, J. Boucher, Thomas E. Ledbetter. 
Mobile and Pensacola Mission, Henry P. Cook. 


Cahawba District.—Robert L. Kennon, P. E. 


Alabama Circuit, Marcus C. Henderson, James 
Nicholson. 

Cahawba, Hugh A. McPhail, John G. Lee. 

Jones Valley, Edmund Pearson, Thomas Burpo. 

Tuscaloosa, Robert L. Walker, John O. T. Hawkins. 

New River, John Collier, Thomas S. Abernathy. 

Marion, Peyton S. Greaves. 

Tuscaloosa Station, William M. Curtis. 


Alexander Sale and Benjamin F. Liddon transferred to 
the Tennessee Conference. 


In closing this substitute chapter the writer would 
quote largely from the discourse of the late Rev. 
Dr. William H. Watkins on the “Life and Character 
of William Winans, D.D.:” 


There is no more hopeful growth of Methodism as a 
great and expanding ecelesiastical system than what is 
discovered in the profound veneration which is cherished for 
the history and worth of the men who espoused “that form 
of sound doctrine” when no other motive was felt than that 
purest and sublimest of all impulses, “the love of Christ.” 

. . This record is not complete without the history of 
William Winans. He was born on Chestnut Ridge, Penn., 
November 38, 1788, and was the youngest of five children. 
He was of humble parentage, and was rather educated to 
labor for the daily support of a mother, who was widowed 
when he was only two years old, and others more depend- 
ent still, than to that mental training which his later years 
furnished. The iron districts of his native State afforded 
employment to youth, and here he acquired bread, but at 
the sacrifice of virtue. His ardent nature strove to excel; 
and, whether toil or recreation was the order, he toiled 
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with the strong or contended with the veteran for the 
mastery in the vices which custom had made familiar. 
He grew up a dissipated youth, little used to books, and 
little feeling the restraint which a pious mother’s counsel 
and example should have inspired. 

His mother’s house was a preaching place—one of the 
domestic altars where the pioneer apostles met the neigh- 
bors and preached “Jesus on the resurrection” to a rude 
but willing people. They did something more than preach— 
they talked to the children and urged in private the great 
doctrines of repentance toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The names of some of these pious men 
were fresh in the memory of Dr. Winans amid the infirmi- 
ties of age. They had shared his mother’s hospitalities, 
and she and her children received their blessings in re- 
turn. 

At sixteen William became a member of the Church, 
and for a time gave proof of earnest seeking after God by 
diligent attendance upon ail the rules [ordinances] of the 
Church. His impetuous nature, unsoftened by grace, could 
not resist the temptations of the world, and he wag nigh 
to his undoing. He had neglected the means of grace, and 
the rigid administration of discipline denied him the priv- 
ileges of the “love feast.” Another might have grown re- 
sentful and permitted mortification to alienate him from 
God’s people. Not so with young Winans: He felt the re- 
proof and resolved to amend. Availing himself of the 
first opportunity to renew his vow, as soon as the doors 
were opened he entered and offered himself to the Church 
again. 

About this time his mother moved to Ohio. William 
had been left behind to follow with others as soon as he 
had arranged some business. His trip down the river gave 
rise to an incident which by him was regarded as a special 
providence. He knew not at what point on the Ohio River 
his mother might have landed, and the boat in which he 
was descending the river was destined for New Orleans. 
He might not ascertain where his mother was. He might 
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be carried to New Orleans; inducement to vice might over- 
come his purpose. . . . Many had been swallowed up 
in that maelstrom of vice, and he might be only another 
victim. The pilot of the boat, through carelessness, had 
offended the captain, and was displaced. The “hands” 
took turns in steering, and young Winans came to the 
helm. Totally ignorant of his duty, unskilled in that art, 
he would have been excused; but the orders were peremp- 
tory. Resolved not to be outdone, he grasped the “steering 
oar” and stood at the helm according to his lot. On a 
Sabbath afternoon, while he was “on duty,” the boat floated 
near the shore, and he recognized a sister, who chanced to 
stand near the water’s edge. It was the place of his moth- 
er’s debarkation. His fears subsided, he was restored to 
his family, and most devoutly did he return thanks to God 
for his deliverence. 

The pioneers of Christ’s Church were already planting the 
gospel in the Northwestern Territory, and a society was 
soon formed—one member, young Winans. He was not yet 
converted, and some Calvinistic notions he had formed 
hindered a clear view of the plan of salvation—faith in 
Christ. These cost him some struggles. He set himself to 
work to find out the truth. He read and compared the 
creeds and confessions of faith, prayerfully sought wisdom 
from God, and finally settled down upon an Arminian 
basis. Soon after he was brought from darkness into 
light and from the power of Satan unto God. His conver- 
sion was clear, the Spirit’s testimony complete, and the 
fruits of the Spirit were produced. He was at once made a 
class leader, and exercised his gifts as an exhorter and 
leader of prayer meetings. He had had no mental train- 
ing, having been at school in all but a few months. He 
had, however, learned to read, and had acquired some 
knowledge of arithmetic, in which study he gave ample 
proof of that vigor of intellect which characterized his 
after life. To him mathematics had ever the attraction of 
novelty, and to his old age his mind seemed to luxuriate 
in the encounter of intricate mathematical difficulties. He 
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began to read and to love books. His mind stretched out 
toward knowledge, and the effort to attain gave food for 
its growing. 

Already he had felt impressed with the conviction that it 
was his duty to preach. He had misgivings. Unschooled 
and inexperienced, how could he go forth to such a duty? 
Still he had it settled in his heart that duty should be 
done; and, after being duly recommended, he was received 
on trial into the Western Conference, at its sitting in Lib- 
erty Hill, in Tennessee, on the first day of October, 1808, 
and was placed on the Limestone Circuit, in Kentucky. 
At the Conference held in Cincinnati, October 9, 1809, he 
was appointed to Vincennes Circuit. 

Methodism had been planted in the southern valley of 
the Mississippi in 1800 by Tobias Gibson, of the South 
Carolina Conference. Others had followed, but the extent 
of the territory was too vast to be supplied by them, and 
the enlarging field demanded additional laborers. The ven- 
erable Bishop Asbury presided over the Western Confer- 
ence in 1810, and his pressing sense of the destitution of 
the “Natchez country” induced him to call for volunteers; 
for, with all the episcopal prerogative and power, no man 
is forced into so distant or dangerous a position. The call 
was responded to by Sela Paine and William Winans. The 
travel was by land in winter, and on horseback, the route 
lying through the several Indian tribes of Tennessee and 
Mississippi. . 

In 1813 William Winans was sent to New Orleans. The 
aggressive spirit of his denomination aspired to occupy 
that post; and though young, he was chosen the leader. 
[The missionary appropriation was $30.] After sundry 
disappointments in regard to a public place for preaching, 
he hired a room and used it as a schoolroom and as a 
place of worship. The tender of his services as a school- 
teacher was to the effect that he could teach reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. Alluding to the difficulty of his pro- 
curing a place for preaching, one individual exultingly 
said: “I am glad of it; for if you give the Methodists a 
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foothold, they are forever fastened upon you; for they will 
live on parched corn and sleep on the bare floor, rather 
than give up an appointment.” 

In 1815 William Winans married Miss Martha Dubose, 
and located. His health having failed from a bronchial af- 
fection, he engaged in school-teaching, and continued in a 
local relation till 1820, when his health, restored, warranted 
his reéntering the itinerancy. . . . From that period 
until the time of his death he remained connected with the 
Mississippi Conference, enduring whatever of hardship was 
incident to his calling and performing an amount of labor 
almost incredible, 

On the cover of a memorandum book for 1825 I find the 
following note in his own handwriting: “I have account 
of having read, since I began to travel, in 1808, up to this 
date (January 24, 1825), 318,095 pages of various sizes, 
from royal quarto to small 24mo, besides occasional read- 
ing, and many books of which I dare not set down the num- 
ber of pages. This, of the books of which I have account, 
makes an average of 50 pages per day; and yet, alas! how 
little do I know! Of the above number of pages, 30,000 have 
been in the Bible and commentaries on that Book; but how 
little the profit have I secured!” He had read the Bible 
through nearly one hundred times; and he had kept a per- 
fect diary from the time of his entrance into the ministry 
up to the June preceding his death, except the five years 
he was local, and an accurate copy [usually made with pen 
and ink] of all notes and letters written since 1819—an 
amount of systematic study and labor seldom equaled. 

He was a man of firm physical constitution, of indus- 
trious habits, ardent temperament, and of remarkable pow- 
er of concentrativeness. He saw things clearly and under- 
stood them well. Impelled by such a motive as ought to 
influence a minister of the gospel, the possession of those 
qualities could not but render him distinguished. 

To many he seemed rough and severe, and some have been 
wont to produce a picture of him with the lines prominently 
drawn; but those who knew him well saw that those were 
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exhibited only as evidences of his unmitigated aversion to 
moral obliquity. Few men were more solicitous to enjoy 
the approval of his friends, and yet no man was ever more 
steadfast in his principles or more uncompromising in his 
adherence to what he believed to be right. His own obli- 
gations were met as far as he could meet them. Punctual- 
ity was his rule in all matters, whether the business related 
to his pecuniary affairs or to the interest of the Church. 
His own unavoidable failures made him considerate of oth- 
ers who tried and failed; but to fail from carelessness or 
indifference was, in his esteem, a crime, and the severity of 
his justice rebuked it as such. To a respectful opponent he 
was courteous, and yet he abated naught of dignity to win 
the praise of men. His age, his long-tried integrity, his 
unremitting sacrifice of health and comfort for the honor 
of Methodism and the glory of God entitled him to the 
confidence and veneration of the Church and the country. 
And he was ambitious to merit and enjoy them, grateful 
for their bestowal, but too noble in his nature to ask for 
them or to murmur if they were withheld. For more than 
thirty years he stood confessedly the leading spirit of the 
Mississippi Conference, and yet he bore himself with the 
meekness of a minister of Jesus—“pliant as willow, stately 
as a deer with antlers.” From 1824 to the time of his death 
he had been a delegate to the General Conference, in some 
instances receiving the entire vote of the Annual Confer- 
ence. Still he belonged to no party, nor stooped to the use 
of any art to procure his own election. He would have 
scorned the trammels of a faction; and, reposing upon the 
proud consciousness of his own integrity, he would have 
borne defeat rather than acquire promotion by manage- 
ment. Indeed, his whole life rebuked the restless spirit 
of vain ambition. He sought no place, he claimed no pre- 
rogative, he stooped to no cunning, he shrank from no duty. 
More than once the whole Church would have applauded 
the decision had the earnest desire of his friends been in- 
dulged by conferring upon him the dignity and functions 
of the episcopacy. More than ever the marked individuali- 
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ty of the man came between him and this distinction; but 
not once did it occur to any man that William Winans 
lacked aught of purity, intelligence, or piety to qualify him 
for the high office. 

Nor was he less a Methodist in discipline. The pe 
culiarities of her polity, her itinerancy, her class meetings, 
and her simple forms of worship met the approval of his 
long life. . . . During the famous controversy whieh 
involved the presiding elder question, and which resulted 
in detaching many distinguished ministers from our 
Church, he stood firmly by the ancient landmarks; and 
although the position he then took brought him into col- 
lision with some of the first men of the Church—men who 
were too true to forsake her communion—he faltered not, 
nor yet boasted when time and experience demonstrated 
the soundness of the policy he had advocated. Nor did he 
prove himself less loyal to the Church or the constitution 
of the country in the great “abolition controversy.” : 

Again, in 1844, when the relation of Bishop Andrew to 
slavery was made the occasion for unscrupulous abolition 
violence toward the institution, no words of greater weight, 
no appeals of greater force, no warnings of more fearful 
potency, and no entreaties of more earnest spirit were 
made by any of that illustrious body than by Dr. Winans. 
He was a prominent and an efficient member of the Con- 
vention which met in Louisville in 1845 to organize the 
Church, South. 

As a sermonizer Dr. Winans was remarkable for the 
clearness of his comprehension and the accuracy and dis- 
tinctness with which he stated his propositions. . . . To 
him nature and revelation were always harmonious, and he 
shrank from no objection or apparent contradiction, how- 
ever plausibly presented. He was searching for truth; and 
when once the vein was struck, he followed it. . . . His 
occasiona] sermons, which partiality sent to the press, were 
only fair examples of his pastoral discourses. Generally 


written after their delivery, they were rather the echo than 
the voice itself. 
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His volume of published discourses gives us a fair insight 
into the vigorous working of his more deliberate thought. 
A great body of divinity, it is a text-book for the theo- 
logical student for all time to come. Besides these, he 
published several essays and reviews which do credit to 
his reputation. His scholastic training, as we have seen, 
had been neglected in his youth, but diligent study had 
so far repaired the defect that he was justly considered 
learned in English literature; and he spoke and wrote with 
great freedom, correctness, and force. His reading was 
extensive and varied. His vast store of historic informa- 
tion and the diligence with which he employed himself in 
the study of the science of government rendered him fully 
equal to the statesmen of his times. He was fond of poli- 
tics, discussed measures of government freely, and was once 
prevailed upon to become a candidate for Congress. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon him by Randolph-Macon College. 

The piety of Dr. Winans was rather the deep-sea current 
than the rippling stream. Though ardent in his tempera- 
ment, he was always self-possessed; and he seemed rather 
to walk with God and commune with him as a friend than 
to be carried only with occasional visions of his face. 
Unswerving in his religious integrity, half a century of 
deep and earnest piety had sanctified the whole man to fer- 
vent devotion to the service of God. 

The closing scenes of his life were full of interest. He 
thought his work not yet done; and when the unutterable 
agony of months had changed his face and made it appar- 
ent to others that the end was nigh, he despaired not. He 
lay there calmly and bore his sufferings without a murmur. 
Bereft of the emotional rapture of religion, he saw the 
invisible, and his faith stood leaning on the word of prom- 
ise. No shadow fell upon his path, though thorns and 
briers grew up in it; no doubt disturbed his mind, though 
a sword was in his bones. He had trusted God, and no 
confusion came, Often, as he had looked beyond the pe- 
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riod of his evil day and saw the nearing rest, would he ex- 
claim, “Ah! that is the best of all!” He trusted for mercy 
alone in the great atonement, and no occasion was al- 
lowed to escape without his testifying that all his hopes 
centered there. Beneath the strokes which were beating 
down the body, the mind was sometimes seen to stagger, 
but it never fell; and his last conscious moments gave 
evidence that, while his mental vision was undimmed, his 
faith took hold upon the arm of God. As the sun went 
down on the third day of September, 1857, “he ceased at 
once to work and live.” (Twenty-Fourth Sermon, p. 248, 
“Life and Labors of William H. Watkins.”) 


Quite a number of names have only been men- 
tioned as connected with the Conference, received 
on trial, remaining on trial, elected deacons or 
elected and ordained elders, or located or otherwise 
disposed of. Their lives were no doubt replete with 
interesting incidents, if not with events of a thrilling 
nature; but of them it can only be recorded, “All 
these, having served their day and generation, fell 
on sleep.” 

The earliest copy of the Mississippi Annual Con- 
ference Minutes in my possession is dated 1839. The 
General Minutes had all the Conferences grouped 
in the answers to each minute question till the “Min- 
utes of Conferences for 1824,” and then the proceed- 
ings of the Mississippi Conference, statistics and 
appointments included, are allowed not quite one 
and a half pages printed. The names of presiding 
bishops are nowhere given. 


CHAPTER II. 
1825. 


Tue Conference convened in Tuscaloosa, Ala., De- 
cember 23, 1824. Bishop Roberts took the chair 
and opened the Conference with the usual religious 
services, assisted by Bishop Soule. William Winans 
was again elected Secretary. After appointing the 
usual committees, the Conference proceeded with the 
regular minute business, and John G. Jones, Wil- 
liam Spruill, John O. T. Hawkins, Samuel Davis, 
and John P. Haney were admitted on trial; Thomas 
EK. Ledbetter, Robert L. Walker, Llewellen Leggett, 
Thomas ©. Brown, John Cotton, Thomas Burpo, 
John Collier, Thomas S. Abernathy, and James Nich- 
olson were continued on trial; Jonas Westerland, 
William M. Curtis, Edward Harper, John G. Lee, 
Elijah B. McKay, and Marcus C. Henderson were 
received into full connection and all ordained 
deacons except Edward Harper, who had been previ- 
ously ordained as a local preacher, and John G. 
Lee, who was absent or else voluntarily declined 
ordination. By the request of Bishop Roberts, Ben- 
jamin M. Drake and Henry P. Cook were elected 
to elder’s orders with a view to missionary work 
the coming year; Samuel Patton was also elected 
and ordained elder; Richard Pipkin was discon- 
tinued on account of ill health; Joseph Calloway, 
Daniel Leggett, and David H. Williams were also 
(47) 
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discontinued; Robert L. Kennon, M.D., formerly of 
the South Carolina Conference, was readmitted in 
elder’s orders; Meredith Renneau, Samuel Pat- 
ton, and William Alexander were located at their 
own request. Nicholas McIntyre, while faithfully 
prosecuting his work as presiding elder on the Ala- 
bama District, had fallen at his post with sword in 
hand. The following local preachers were elected 
to deacon’s orders: Elijah Myers, Stephen Box, Fred- 
erick Weaver, and Elisha Turner. Eugene V. Levert 
was also elected to deacon’s orders upon the ground 
that he had been a preacher four full calendar 
years, though a part of that time he had not been in 
the itinerancy. James Tarrant was elected to elder’s 
orders; Alexander Sale and Benjamin F. Liddon 
were transferred to the Tennessee Conference; and 
though we find no record of the fact, Daniel De 
Vinne, who had been elected one of our delegates to 
the late General Conference, after attending the 
Conference, declined returning to the Mississippi 
and obtained a transfer to the New York Conference. 
We received by transfer from the Tennessee Confer- 
ence Hugh A. McPhail in elder’s orders. He was a 
valuable accession. 

There was some difficulty in passing the characters 
of one or two young men on account of alleged im- 
prudences; with that exception, upon strict examina- 
tion, the preachers were found to be “blameless in 
their life and official administration.” Benjamin 
M. Drake brought up the subject of parsonages 
again; but after some discussion, the matter passed 
without much being determined except a faintly ex- 
pressed resolution to try. The truth was, the great 
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majority of our pastoral charges were only in a 
formative state, and the preachers saw that the time 
had not come to locate parsonages. 

The plan for collecting missionary money was re- 
adjusted, and the preachers pledged a cordial sup- 
port to our Church missionary enterprises. - The 
Conference received notification from the Tennessee 
Conference that that body had abandoned the project 
of establishing our joint seminary of learning at 
Courtland, Ala., doubtless in view of seeking a more 
eligible location. 

William Winans was “continued as the agent of 
the New Orleans Meetinghouse business.” The strug- 
gle to establish Methodism in that demoralized and 
wicked city had been long and discouraging; but 
there was a growing determination never to abandon 
the enterprise, and from that date our prospects 
have grown brighter until the present day. 

After an unusually long session, Conference ad- 
journed on Thursday evening, the 30th, appointing 
its next session to meet at Washington, Miss., De- 
cember 8, 1825. 

Few appointments were made requiring any spe- 
cial notice. Ashley Hewitt succeeded Ebenezer Hearn 
on the Louisiana District, and Mr. Hearn was ap- 
pointed in charge of the Alabama District. Robert 
L. Kennon took the place vacated by the transfer of 
Alexander Sale on the Cahawba District. The town 
of Tuscaloosa was made_a station with William M. 
Curtis in charge. Bayou Pierre Circuit was divided ; 
and the northern part, including Warren and the 
northern part of Claiborne and some new settlements 
in Hinds County, was called Big Black. Henry P. 
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Cook was returned as the missionary to Mobile and 
Pensacola, Benjamin M. Drake was appointed to 
the New Orleans Mission, Wiley Ledbetter was con- 
tinued on the Choctaw Mission, and John C. Burruss 
was reappointed President of the Elizabeth Female 
Academy. 

The late General Conference established as the 
boundary line between the Tennessee and the Ala- 
bama part of the Mississippi Conference the chain 
of mountains which separate the waters running 
into the Mobile Bay from those emptying into the 
Tennessee River. This took from our Conference 
two of our best circuits, Lawrence and Franklin, with 
an aggregate membership of 864. We gave up our 
portion of the beautiful and fertile valley of the Ten- 
nessee River, with our large membership there, with 
some reluctance; but the government had lately pur- 
chased a large scope of country in Central Missis- 
sippi from the Choctaw Indians, which was being 
settled rapidly; so we still had more territory than 
ministers to occupy. 

The reports from the work were truly encouraging, 
considering how much only partially settled country 
we were occupying. Our next increase was eight 
hundred and eleven white and two hundred and four 
colored members, giving us an aggregate of eight 
thousand and twenty-four white and two thousand 
colored members, with forty-one traveling preachers. 

Rev. Nicholas McIntyre, whose death has been 
noted, was of Scotch parentage, and was born on the 
Atlantic Ocean during their voyage to America in 
October, 1790. They landed at Wilmington, N. C., 
and settled in Cumberland County, near Fayette 
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ville, in 1795. They removed to South Carolina and 
settled in Chesterfield District. His parents were 
members of the Presbyterian Church, and in ac- 
cordance with a very praiseworthy characteristic of 
that Church persisted in “bringing up their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Their 
teaching and example had a restraining influence on 
their children, though their public religious privi- 
leges were very limited. In 1808 the father died. 
The morning previous to his death he called his chil- 
dren to his bedside, and in a very affecting manner 
gave them his dying charge and prayerfully com- 
mended them to God. Nicholas manifested consid- 
erable reluctance to come into his father’s presence 
at this solemn time; but being called by name, he ap- 
proached. Taking him by the hand, his dying father 
told him of his faults and exhorted him to forsake 
his wicked associates and serve the Lord and to at- 
tend diligently to his business and help his mother 
provide for the family. Soon after the old servant 
of God died. 

The exhortation and happy death of his father had 
a very salutary effect upon Nicholas. There was 
from this time an evident effort to reform his con- 
duct and a gradual avoidance of all wicked com- 
panions. In 1810 he was induced to attend a camp 
meeting in Rockingham County, N.C. His perplexed 
and penitent heart soon found itself in full sympathy 
with the preaching of the Methodists, the result of 
which was that he obtained an assurance that his 
sins were all forgiven, and at once joined the Church, 
and returned home from camp meeting a happy 
Christian, For the next two years he remained with 
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his mother, diligently assisting her in providing for 
her family and faithfully attending to his Christian 
duties. In the meantime he became more and more 
interested for the salvation of sinners, which re- 
sulted in a settled conviction that he was called of 
God to preach the gospel. On this point he had a 
sore conflict with the enemy of souls. He was often 
“in great fear where no fear was.” His mother could 
not well spare him, and might even oppose his 
preaching. He had not the requisite qualifications 
for a minister. 

Still the duty of preaching filled all his thoughts, 
and he began to lose all interest in every other con- 
templated enterprise. Sorely oppressed in mind, he 
determined to unbosom himself to Rev. Wiley War 
nick, his pastor. Mr. Warnick encouraged him to 
commence the work without further hesitation. His 
mother found out the exercises of his mind, and so 
far from opposing him gave him up freely. He was 
licensed to preach, and at the session of the South 
Carolina Conference held in Charleston January 12, 
1814, was admitted on trial and appointed to Ap- 
palachee Circuit as the junior of Epps Tucker. After 
getting fully committed to his work, which lay in 
Georgia, he wrote to one of his brothers in the fol- 
lowing language: “I thought I enjoyed religicn 
when I was at home, but it was only a taste of what 
I now feel from day to day of the presence of God. 
When I came here, I was a stranger to all, and all 
were strangers to me; but they were not strangers 
to God. I found fathers and mothers in Israel, 
whose doors were opened to receive me and whose 
hands were ready to supply my wants.” 
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He traveled six different circuits in the South 
Carolina Conference acceptably and usefully, though 
two years of the time his movements were inter- 
rupted by ill health. In 1820, with Thomas Clinton, 
he was sent as a missionary to the Mississippi Con- 
ference, where he endured all the exposures and pri- 
vations of a newly and sparsely settled country, and 
did a vast amount of traveling and preaching—two 
years on large circuits and the last three on the 
Alabama District. He was everywhere fully reliable, 
acceptable, and useful. On Thursday, July 28, 1824, 
he was brought to a camp meeting on the Alabama 
Circuit in a carriage, being too unwell to ride on 
horseback. He was most of the time confined to 
his bed; but on one occasion he ventured to the 
stand, where he was able to stand only long enough 
to say: “Perhaps the greatest sermon I could preach 
would be to say to the Christians present, ‘Love one 
another.’” He then sat down a few moments, but 
was soon compelled to retire to his tent and bed 
again. A physician was called in, and pronounced 
his case dangerous. When the camp meeting closed, 
he was taken about a quarter of a mile to the home 
of a Brother Stone, where he received the most af- 
fectionate attention both from the family and phy- 
sician, and for a few days hopes were indulged of 
his recovery; ‘but they were soon found to be de- 
lusive. His fever took on the typhoid form and be- 
came uncontrollable. Much of the time he was de- 
lirious, but in his lucid moments he expressed his 
unshaken confidence in being prepared for heaven; 
and while he expressed a desire to live that he might 
prosecute the great work in which he was engaged, 
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he felt perfectly resigned to the will of God. In his 
seasons of delirium he imagined that he was engaged 
in the public administration of the word and ordi- 
nances of God. Now he would repeat the ceremony 
of giving the elements in the Lord’s Supper, and 
then he would go through the form of dismissing a 
congregation with the apostolic benediction. On 
Sunday, the 15th of August, 1824, he ended his earth- 
ly pilgrimage. His brethren loved him dearly and 
mourned over his early death; but they had the 
sweet assurance that their loss was his gain. His 
talents were not brilliant and showy, but he was a 
very clear and forcible expositor of the great car- 
dinal doctrines of the Bible as understood by our 
Church. He was an excellent disciplinarian, and 
urged upon those under his pastoral care the great 
importance of conforming literally to the General 
Rules of the Church. We hope the Alabama Meth- 
odists will keep the place of his interment distinctly 
marked, that passers-by in coming generations may 
know where to find the grave of the noble young min- 
ister who left the home of his youth to assist in 
preaching the gospel to our scattered and destitute 
population. 

Our transfer from the Tennessee Conference in 
the person of Hugh A. McPhail was highly prized. 
He was admitted into the South Carolina Confer- 
ence in 1812, and after traveling there four years 
he appears on the roll of the Tennessee Conference, 
where he traveled two years and located. Late in 
the fall of 1824 he was readmitted into the Tennessee 
Conference, and immediately transfered to the Mis- 
sissippi Conference, where he traveled four years in 
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the Alabama part of the Conference. He was super- 
annuated one year, and then located at his own re- 
quest on account of bodily weakness. He was a man 
of ardent temperament, full of faith and zeal, of 
good, solid, useful talents, and was instruméntal in 
adding many souls to the fold of Christ wherever 
he labored. He was a member of the Masonic broth- 
erhood, and during the great anti-Masonic excite- 
ment in Alabama from 1826 to 1830 he met with 
some sore trials. This no doubt, to some extent, 
grew out of his naturally impulsive temperament 
and his disposition to present a bold front to the 
opposers of the craft. In some places they not only 
threatened to close the doors of their churches 
against him, but it was actually done in one or two 
instances. Several others of our leading ministers 
in Alabama were also advanced Masons; but they 
were prudent and nonresistant, and withal so at- 
tentive to their ministerial obligations that they met 
with little opposition. Hugh A. McPhail has long 
since gone to his reward above. 

The readmission of Dr. Robert L. Kennon was a 
great acquisition to our Conference. He was a na- 
tive of Granville County, N. C., and was born in 
1789. He was one of three brothers who entered the 
South Carolina Conference, each of whom was a 
preacher above mediocrity. Robert was converted 
when about eleven years old, and immediately be- 
came active in the revival movements of the Church. 
At that early age he was found in the altar en 
couraging and praying with the seekers of religion. 
His parents were members of the Church and re- 
markable for their consistent and deep piety. His 
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mother died when he was young; but as far as pos 
sible her place was supplied by an elder sister, who 
watched over him with prayerful solicitude. 

When only twelve years old, in the absence of his 
father, he led the devotions of the family in evening 
and morning prayers. His father determined to 
have him well educated, and placed him in some of 
the higher schools within his reach. While pursuing 
his academic course he lost in a measure his spirit- 
uality and active zeal in the service of God; but he 
soon became alarmed at his evident declension, and 
returned to God with penitence and prayer. 

In the meantime the family moved to Georgia. In 
1809 he was admitted into the South Carolina Con- 
ference, which then included the State of Georgia. 
He traveled four years in that Conference with 
marked acceptability and very encouraging results, 
when there was such a failure in his lungs as com- 
pelled him to desist. He then turned his attention 
to the study of medicine; and after graduating as a 
physician, he first settled in the practice of medicine 
in Columbia County, Ga., where he was very popu- 
lar both as a physician and local preacher. In the 
meantime he had married Miss Martha Bush, of 
Warren County, Ga.; and in 1819 he removed to 
Alabama and settled in the young but rapidly grow- 
ing town of Tuscaloosa, where he soon became very 
popular as a Christian, preacher, physician, and 
citizen. His health had improved very much. 

He had given up a very lucrative practice from a 
conviction of duty to devote his time, talents, and 
labors to the salvation of souls. He was about five 
feet eight or nine inches in height, slender, erect, 
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sinewy, and active. His hair was light, his com- 
plexion fair, and his eyes blue, which gave him a 
youthful appearance quite beyond the middle of life. 
He had a well-chiseled Grecian face, his forehead 
and nose being almost in a straight line. His coun- 
tenance indicated high intellectual culture, social re- 
finement, and the outbeaming benevolence of a pure 
Christianity. He was about the most perfect em- 
bodiment of a cheerful brotherly kindness we ever 
met. There seemed to be nothing wanting in true, 
manly, and ministerial dignity about him. Without 
seeking it, his natural position in domestic and so- 
cial life, in the pulpit, and in the Conference was 
deservedly the most commanding. He was indeed a 
great man and a prince in Israel. And yet, with all 
these qualities, he was what we usually call an old- 
fashioned Methodist preacher, full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost. His eloquent and powerful sermons at 
times produced a wonderful effect. Christians 
shouted, penitents wept and prayed for mercy, newly 
awakened sinners trembled, and those determined 
not to yield hastened from the excitement. 

The writer appears in the Journal as first on the 
list of those admitted on trial at this Conference; 
but if a biographical sketch of him is ever written, 
it will be written by another hand. As his class- 
mates, for whom he cultivated true Christian and 
ministerial brotherhood, are all dead, he proposes to 
write a short tribute to the memory of each of them. 
When we had graduated to deacon’s orders, includ- 
ing some transfers of the same grade from the Ten- 
nessee Conference, there were eight in the class, in- 
cluding Samuel Davis, and nearly all of them died 
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comparatively early in life. They have gone before 
to the place the Saviour had prepared for them, and 
we are still following on. We expect to overtake 
them before long. 

The writer first became acquainted with William 
Spruill at a camp meeting held late in the fall of 
1822 on the land of Archibald Lewis, near Washing- 
ton, Miss. He had a fair English education; and 
being a close student, he rose rapidly in the ministry. 
From the first he took a high stand in personal piety, 
and soon displayed a mind of the first order. His 
third and fourth years he was stationed in the city 
of Tuscaloosa. The latter part of his fourth year 
his health so completely failed that he was placed on 
the superannuate roll. At the end of one year he 
requested to be located, as his health had not been 
restored and he was unwilling after so short a career 
in the itinerancy to be continued on the superan- 
nuated list. We gave him up with great reluctance, 
for he was one of the most promising young men of 
the Conference. In hope that a change of location 
might improve his health, he went to Kentucky, 
where in a short time he finished life’s weary jour- 
ney in peace and holy hope. 

Of the early history of John A. J. Hawkins, we 
remember nothing except that he was brought up 
by a good Methodist mother. He came recommended 
from the Alabama District, and was favorably rep- 
resented as a promising young man. He soon took 
a high stand as a man of great warmth and com- 
manding talents in the pulpit. He was tall, muscu- 
lar, well proportioned, and a noble-looking man. In 
his temperament he was sanguine and impulsive. He 
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was a close student; and having a clear and compre- 
hensive mind, assisted by a very tenacious memory, 
he made rapid progress in his theological studies, 
so that we soon acknowledged him to be at the head 
of our class of eight. In point of pulpit eloquence 
he was quite above mediocrity. He had a good 
voice, and his enunciation was very distinct, though 
rapid and impassioned. His style was unusually ele- 
vated for a young minister, and this, assisted by a 
remarkably reliable memory, enabled him, when his 
fancy led him that way, to make long verbal quota- 
tions from such works as Pollok’s “Course of 
Time,” Irving’s “Orations,” etc., without any, except 
those very familiar with the authors quoted, know- 
ing where the quotation began or ended. At the 
end of his second year Dr. Talley, the presiding elder 
on the Louisiana District, was very anxious to get 
a suitable young man for the Attakapas country. 
After becoming acquainted with the history and 
talents of Mr. Hawkins, he said to the bishop and 
his council: “Let me have him for the Attakapas 
Circuit. His commanding talents will attract the 
attention of those fastidious people, and his faith- 
ful and direct appeals to the wicked, accompanied 
with such a spice of fire and brimstone, I trust will 
awaken them from their long and deathlike sleep in 
sin.” While on that heavy work in that humid at- 
mosphere his health so declined that he was placed 
on the supernumerary list and stationed in Port 
Gibson the ensuing year. Here he succeeded in car- 
rying out a plan previously projected of building the 
first brick church in Port Gibson—in truth, the 
first church of any kind ever erected in that town, 
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the courthouse having been used up.to this date as a 
preaching place by all denominations. As our 
Church at this time was small in Port Gibson and 
most of the members in very moderate circum- 
stances, this church was mainly paid for by the mem- 
bers and patrons of the Church in the surrounding 
country. 

In the fall of this year (1828) Mr. Hawkins mar- 
ried Miss Rhoda Robinson, an amiable and pious 
lady, who shared his fortunes until his tragic death 
in Kentucky in 1841, after which she returned to 
Port Gibson, renewed her connection with the 
Church here, and still lives among us in lonely 
widowhood, a pattern of industry and piety, and 
much beloved and respected by the few friends of 
her youth who yet survive. 

Times were now prosperous in Mississippi, and 
fortunes were easily and rapidly acquired. While 
men of far less talents were growing rich around 
him, Mr. Hawkins allowed himself to feel unwilling 
to remain poor and dependent solely on a small and 
uncertain salary for the support of himself and 
family. In view of this, he purchased a drug store 
in Port Gibson, and asked for a location at the en- 
suing Conference. He remained in Port Gibson in 
1829, and as a local preacher continued to preach 
in the surrounding country with his usual accepta- 
bility. His anticipations, however, were not real- 
ized in his secular business, and he removed to 
Vicksburg, where he continued the drug business a 
short time and also purchased a cotton plantation 
on credit. 

In the meantime Vicksburg had been added to the 
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list of our city stations, and in 1831 Mr. Hawkins 
was employed by Rev. Thomas Griffin, the presiding 
elder of the district, as its first supply. He was 
very acceptable both as a preacher and pastor, and 
was conscientious in the discharge of his ministerial 
duties. Toward the close of the year he saw that his 
secular business was getting into a very unsatis- 
factory condition. His anticipations had not been 
realized, his creditors began to urge their claims, 
and those who had indorsed for him began to feel 
uneasy. Three years’ experience in secular life satis- 
fied Mr. Hawkins that he was not in his proper ele- 
ment, and he determined to resume his place in the 
itinerancy. He accordingly put all his assets in 
liquidation to save if possible his creditors and se- 
curities from suffering any loss on his account. 
While the process of liquidation was going on he 
was readmitted into the Conference, and was re- 
turned to Vicksburg in 1832 and stationed in 
Natchez in 1833. 

By the end of this year he realized te fact that he 
was deeply involved in debt; his health was feeble, 
and he became the prey of discouragement and de- 
jection. He again located and determined to go to 
Kentucky and study medicine. As soon as his pul- 
pit abilities became known among the Kentucky 
Methodists they were in great demand, and he was 
considered second only to such ministers as H. B. 
Bascom, H. H. Kavanaugh, and George C. Light. 
After completing his preparatory studies as a phy- 
sician, he settled in Mercer County, Ky. (we believe 
in the town of Harrodsburg), where he formed a 
partnership with Dr. Robert Nelson, and was grow- 
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ing in popularity as a physician at the time of his 
tragic death. 

Mr. Hawkins was a man of ardent temperament, 
and no doubt sometimes provoked opposition from 
those who differed from him in opinion, where a 
more reticent course would have been the better 
policy. He also suffered himself to be made promi- 
nent as a politician, and his popularity, either as a 
physician or a politician or both combined, excited 
the envy and hatred of some cowardly assassin, who 
waylaid and shot him dead on the road. 

Some unknown admirer of Mr. Hawkins published 
a just tribute to his memory in one of the secular 
papers, from which we make a short extract, setting 
forth the immediate circumstances of his death: 


Departed this life on Monday, 27th of April, 1841, in Mer- 
cer County, Ky., in the fortieth year of his age, Rev. John 
O. T. Hawkins, M.D. . . . The circumstances which led 
to the death of this amiable man and talented physician 
are truly appalling. He left home on Sunday in the dis- 
charge of his professional vocation to attend upon the 
calls of suffering humanity. After having discharged his 
duties, he was returning to the bosom of his family, on 
Monday, when he was suddenly cut down by the unseen 
hand of the lurking foe, unconscious of the danger that 
awaited him. Thus in the prime of life, in the vigor of 
manhood and buoyancy of hope, is destroyed one who was 
an ornament to his profession, and who might, had he 
lived, been of incalculable benefit to the community. 


So far as we know, the assassin was never legally 
detected and brought to justice. Had Mr. Hawkins 
devoted his commanding talents and untiring in- 
dustry exclusively to his holy calling as an itinerant 
minister, he could hardly have fared worse or died 
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poorer, and his valuable and useful life might have 
been greatly protracted. He was to ‘us a brother 
beloved, and we will cherish his memory. 

Little is known of the early life of John P. Haney 
except that he was a native of Tennessee, embraced 
religion in 1821, and had few educational advan- 
tages. The family had moved to Alabama. He was 
recommended from the Alabama District to the An- 
nual Conference. The first year we traveled adjoin- 
ing circuits, he being the junior preacher on Pearl 
River and the writer on Amite Circuit. His broad, 
open, benevolent, and earnest countenance, in con- 
nection with his easy-flowing and manly voice, made 
him attractive in the pulpit. But his great excel- 
lence was in the holy unction that everywhere at- 
tended his ministry. He was most successful in 
winning souls to Christ. By the close of 1826 a suf- 
ficient population had accumulated in St. Tammany 
Parish, La., to justify an effort to form a circuit in 
that region, embracing the settlements west of Pear] 
River and along the coast of Lake Pontchartrain. 

Bishops Roberts and Soule were both present at 
the Conference held in Tuscaloosa December 14-21, 
1826. Bishop Soule was the embodiment of episco- 
pal dignity, and seldom, if ever, indulged in anything 
like humor in connection with the business of an 
Annual Conference. Bishop Roberts was smartly 
spiced with innocent and useful wit and humor, and 
often in this way poured oil on the troubled waters 
of an earnest debate or relieved the embarrassed 
feelings of some timid member. At the close of this 
Conference Bishop Soule was reading out the ap- 
pointments with his usual deliberation and em- 
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phasis, with Bishop Roberts sitting complacently at 
his side. The large class of single young men then 
in the Conference were listening with much anxiety 
to hear their destiny for the next twelve months 
(it might be anywhere between the Chattahoochee 
on the east and the Sabine on the west), when Bishop 
Soule in measured tones read out: “St. Tammany, 
John P. Haney.” Quick as thought Bishop Roberts 
looked complacently at the appointee and remarked: 
“Why, Brother Haney, they have sent you to the 
jumping-off place!” A smile pervaded the Confer- 
ence, the stricture was taken off our palpitating 
hearts, and we were permitted to take a new start 
in listening to the further revelations of what some 
of the young preachers called the “book of fate.” 
John P. Haney as a dutiful son in the gospel went 
to the “jumping-off place,” and as the result of his 
organizations and net gains he reported to the next 
Conference one hundred and twenty-eight white and 
thirty-four colored members. While on this circuit, 
in the fall of 1827, Mr. Haney married Miss Nancy 
Warner, one of the lovely and pious-twin daughters 
of Hon. Thomas C. Warner, of Washington Parish, 
La., heretofore mentioned in this history. Mr. Haney 
continued to labor with almost universal accepta- 
bility and marked success on those large piny 
woods circuits in the lower valley of Pearl River 
until 1881, when he was appointed to Amite Circuit. 
Here in the latter part of September, on his way 
home after a round on his circuit, he was taken with 
a fever, and on the 3d of October, 1831, he peace- 
fully fell asleep in Jesus, strong in faith and full of 
a glorious hope of a happy immortality. His widow 
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is yet ative. His daughter is the wife of Rev. Thomas 
Price, who has long been a member of the Mississippi 
Conference. 

The writer had been employed by William Winans, 
presiding elder of the Mississippi District, in the 
fall of 1824 to supply a vacancy on Amite Circuit, 
and, fortunately for him, was continued there in 
1825 as the junior of that good and faithful little 
man, Thomas Clinton. This we have ever remem- 
bered as the happiest year of our itinerant life. We 
were free from all secular business and worldly cares. 
Our faithful colleague attended to all the discipli- 
nary affairs of the circuit, except that he required us 
to “read in every Society the sermon on evil-speak- 
ing,” while he did the same with the “thoughts on 
dress,” as was then required by the laws of the 
Church. He also apportioned to us a part of the 
circuit, to look after the absentees from class meet- 
ing and public worship, which proved an excellent 
training school to us in pastoral visiting. He “at- 
tended to everything, great and small, in the Metho- 
dist Discipline,” and taught us to do the same. 

The original circuits had been divided so that they 
were not so large as formerly. Our circuit was only 
about three hundred miles round, to be compassed 
every twenty-eight days. As we were a tender youth, 
our colleague permitted us to have only twenty-four 
regular appointments in one round, with a few night 
meetings thrown in for good measure, while he some- 
times increased his to thirty-two or three. We had 
entered the work from an imperious sense of duty, 
but with very discouraging prospects of being use- 
ful. We, however, soon felt that God was with us 
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in the pulpit, in the class and prayer meetings, and 
in our pastoral visitations; so that before the year 
closed we had become somewhat of a revivalist, and 
witnessed the conversion of many precious souls, 
especially among the young people. The Societies 
on Amite Circuit were largely composed of the most 
substantial material. There were men and women 
who have seldom been surpassed for depth of piety 
and active zeal. 

Want of space will not allow us even to record 
the names of many of those who were the brightest 
ornaments in the Church. In the Mississippi part 
of our circuit we recollect with glowing pleasure the 
names of Felder, Sandell, McMorris, Hezekiah and 
Martha Harrington (the parents of our late beloved 
brother and fellow-laborer, Rev. Whitefield Harring- 
ton), Epps, Tucker, McKay, Adams, Wright, God- 
bold, and a host of others equally worthy. In the 
Louisiana part of our circuit we had as prominent 
members in St. Helena Parish the names of Rollins, 
Kendrick, Mathews, Venables, and many others; and 
in Washington Parish we had the Shillings, Meeks, 
Lewis, and others. 

We have mentioned one name—that of William 
Venables—that deserves a prominent place in our 
history. Mr. Venables was born in England, near 
Liverpool, April 25, 1787, of worthy and respectable 
parents. He was converted in his fourteenth year 
among the Wesleyan Methodists and became a mem- 
ber of their Society. When about grown, he became 
acquainted with Lorenzo Dow on one of his preach- 
ing tours in the British Isles, and was so pleased 
with him that about 1807 he returned with him to 
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New York, where he remained about two years. 
When Dow went to England, he committed the pub- 
lication and sale of his books to a brother-in-law by 
the name of Miller, who had run largely in debt for 
materials to build a water grist and saw mill on 
Clarke’s (now called Baker’s) Creek, in Claiborne 
County, Mississippi Territory; and when he re- 
turned, he found his books under execution. He 
borrowed six hundred dollars from his young friend 
Venables to release his books, and took the mill off 
the hands of his brother-in-law to save the borrowed 
money. It resulted in Mr. Venables coming with 
Dow to this country and taking part in the mill in 
order to save himself. After adjusting his claim on 
Mr. Dow, he returned with him through the Indian 
wilderness and all the way to New York on horse- 
back. In a short time he left New York with Lo- 
renzo and Peggy Dow in order to make their future 
homes in Mississippi. They traveled across the 
country to Wheeling, on the Ohio River, where Mr. 
Venables and Mrs. Dow took passage with several 
others on a family boat, while Mr. Dow made a 
preaching tour by land. In about six weeks they all 
arrived at the mill seat. These are the circumstances 
that gave to our Church in this country one of the 
most valuable laymen we ever had. 

On arriving in Mississippi he entered zealously 
into-all the movements of the little band of Metho- 
dists on Baker’s Creek, and was active in the class 
and prayer meetings and a host in revival seasons. 
While here he married Miss Ann Matthews, the sister 
of Rev. John Matthews. Mr. Venables remained at 
the mill, which at that time was called Dow’s Mill, 
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until 1814, when it passed into the hands of John 
Baker, a sterling Dutchman and a thorough Meth- 
odist, who remained in possession of it until both 
the mill and creek took his name. The mill disap- 
peared near fifty years ago, but the creek still re- 
tains his name. Mr. Venables, with several others, 
moved from Claiborne County, Miss., to St. Helena 
Parish, La., and settled on Tickpah River, where he 
built a water mill to which he devoted a large part af 
his after life. He was rather tactiturn and spent 
little of his time in what we call social visiting or 
conversation. Most of his waking hours through 
life were spent in reading substantial religious books 
or periodicals or at hard work either for his family 
or the Church. In his early manhood he filled the 
offices of class leader and steward with marked 
promptness and acceptability. 

When we knew him, in 1824-25, he was a licensed 
exhorter, and was no sinecure in the office. Like John 
the Baptist, he “preached many things in his exhorta- 
tion to the people.” He was soon thereafter licensed 
to preach, and became one of the most laborious and 
faithful local preachers in all that country. The 
fertility of the lands around him was such as to in- 
vite a large colored population, and the last fifteen 
years of his life were voluntarily devoted to the re- 
ligious interests of the negroes. Ile was very popu- 
lar and useful among them; so that at the close of 
the late war he had in his vicinity two hundred 
colored members under his pastoral oversight. 
But a negro seems to be constitutionally incapable 
of what we call gratitude. As soon as they found 
themselves at liberty to do so, they all, with but few 
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exceptions, turned their backs upon their faithful 
old pastor and went into some newly introduced col- 
ored organization. This was a grief to the old 
patriarch; but he had the satisfaction of feeling that 
the fault was not his, and that he was not account- 
able for any evil consequences that might follow. 

Mr. Venables was in great demand to bury the 
dead, preach funerals, marry the young folks, bap- 
tize the babies, etc., and was almost universally con- 
fided in and respected as one of the best of men; 
and yet he was a plain, unostentatious, and meek- 
spirited Christian man. There was nothing ornate 
or elegant either in his language or manner of de- 
livery. In what, then, consisted his superior ability 
for moving the hearts of the people? We answer: 
It was the power of the Holy Ghost that attended 
all his public religious exercises. We think it may 
as truthfully be said of him as it was of the sweet- 
spirited Barnabas that “he was a good man, and full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” 

It was in the fall of 1824 that we first met him, at 
Kendrick’s Church, where he held his membership. 
We called on him to lead in prayer. It seemed to 
move every heart. We rode home with Father Ken- 
drick, and could not but recall the powerful prayer 
we had just heard. Said Father Kendrick: “He can 
come nearer praying the shingles off the roof of the 
house than any man I ever heard.” His gift in 
prayer was extraordinary. He seemed to live and 
breathe in the spirit of prayer’at all times and every- 
where. And is not this one of our Christian privi- 
leges ? 

He had his share of losses and afflictions through 
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the journey of life; but his faith rose above them 
all, and he pressed onward to the city above until 
November 12, 1868, when he died in great peace at 
the home of his son-in-law, Mr. Caruth, in St. Helena 
Parish, La., in the eighty-second year of his age, 
having been a member of the Church without a break 
sixty-eight years. He left four children—three sons 
and a daughter—to represent him in the Church 
militant. May they follow their sainted father as 
he followed Christ! It makes one feel more like 
striving to get to heaven to think of a reunion there 
with such pure spirits as that of William Venables. 

This was a prosperous year, giving: us a net in- 
crease of eight hundred and eleven white and two 
hundred and four colored members. 


CHAPTER. III. 
1826. 


THe Mississippi Conference met in Washington, 
Miss., December 8, 1825, Bishops Roberts and Soule 
present. William Winans was again elected Secre- 
tary. The old Methodist church being too small 
for Conference congregations and the new church 
not yet ready for occupation, we accepted gratefully 
the offer of the commodious Baptist church for our 
public religious services. The Conference room was 
a small office on Main Street, about the center of 
the town. The members of the Conference were 
mainly quartered in town, but the probationers were 
sent into the surrounding country. Every preacher 
from a distance came on horseback, and our horses 
were distributed among the planters in the vicinity 
without charge. The first day or two the probation- 
ers and local preachers were not admitted into the 
Conference room as spectators. When not attend- 
ing church, we stood around outside to see what lit- 
tle we could see and hear what little we could hear 
and guess at the balance. Why our elder brethren 
of those days treated the probationers for member- 
ship in the Conference in this way, we are at a loss 
to decide. It would seem reasonable to us, as those 
on trial expected soon to become members of Confer- 
ence, that their presence as spectators ought to have 
been promptly invited, to afford them opportunities 
(71) 
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for learning the routine of business before being re- 
quired to take part in it, and to profit by the inci- 
dental remarks of the bishops and other ministers 
of experience. After the suspense of a day or So, 
the undergraduates were invited to back seats in 
the Conference room as spectators, which we very 
gladly accepted. This was our first sight of an An- 
nual Conference in session. We remember the in- 
cidents of that Conference as though they had tran- 
spired but yesterday. 

After appointing the usual committees, the Con- 
ference took up the regular minute business in a 
_very irregular way, transposing the questions from 
time to time to suit the exigencies of the various 
cases. Richard H. Herbert, Joseph McDowell, Or- 
samus L. Nash, Jepthah Hughes, John Mann, Leroy 
Masengale, Benjamin A. Houghton, Eugene V. Le- 
vert, and John Patton were admitted on trial; the 
five admitted at the last Conference were continued, 
except Samuel Davis, who was discontinued on ac- 
count of ill health. William V. Douglass, Isaac V. 
Enochs, and Henry J. Brown were received by trans- 
fer from the Tennessee Conference, and took their 
place in the class of the second year. Thomas E. 
Ledbetter, John Cotton, James Nicholson, Thomas 
S. Abernathy, Robert L. Walker, Thomas C. Brown, 
and John Collier were received into full connection 
and ordained deacons. John G. Lee, who was eligi- 
ble the year before but for some reason was not or- 
dained, was also ordained with this class. Francis 
R. Cheatham, John R. Lambuth, and Peyton 8. 
Greaves were ordained elders. Thomas Griffin, Eli- 
sha Lott, Benjamin Dulaney, John Booth, and Alex- 
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ander Talley were readmitted. Ashley Hewitt and 
John EK. Byrd were superannuated, Mr. Byrd on 
account of partial blindness; otherwise he was a 
very robust man. Francis R. Cheatham was placed 
in a supernumerary relation, and the beloved Hen- 
ry P. Cook had fallen at his post, in Pensacola, 
with yellow fever October 14, 1825. Edmund Pear- 
son, Marcus C. Henderson, William M. Curtis, Wi- 
ley Ledbetter, and Edward Harper located at their 
own request. From the local ranks Samuel Craig, 
Thomas Mellard, John B. Purdue, Stephen McReyn- 
olds, Thomas Whitson, and John W. 8S. Napier were 
elected deacons, and John McCormack and Samuel 
Oliver elders. In general the Conference proceeded 
very harmoniously. There were a few ripples on its 
smooth surface, and some rather exciting debates. 
Complaints were made against William M. Curtis 
and Miles Harper for maladministration. After ob- 
taining what light was available, Mr. Curtis was 
exonerated; but Mr. Harper was censured, and the 
Conference voted an admonition from Bishop Rob- 
erts, which was tenderly given and meekly received. 
Zechariah Williams was not at Conference, but had 
been duly notified that complaints would be made 
against him for certain improprieties derogatory 
to his ministerial character. Mr. Williams wrote 
a letter to the Conference acknowledging that he 
had thoughtlessly been led into some indiscretions, 
which had given plausibility to the rumors against 
him. The matter was referred to a judicious com- 
mittee of three, who reported that “he was guilty 
of impropriety and imprudence,” and a motion was 
made to deprive him of his official standing, upon 
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which there was a tie; and the President gave the 
casting vote against him. It was both painful and 
discouraging to see a minister deposed who had 
traveled ten consecutive years and done as much 
faithful and acceptable work as Zechariah Williams 
had done. After laboring five years in the South 
Carolina Conference, where he entered the ministry, 
he came as a missionary to our Conference and 
labored five additional years on some of our largest 
circuits; but all this did not exempt him from the 
weaknesses and improprieties of our common hu- 
manity. It was still his duty as well as his means 
of safety to “give none occasion to the adversary to 
speak reproachfully.” This ended Mr. Williams’s 
career aS an itinerant preacher, but such was his 
future course that he retained the confidence of 
those who knew him best. The Quarterly Confer- 
ence of Conecuh Circuit soon relicensed him to 
preach, and at the next Annual Conference he was 
restored to deacon’s orders, and at the next there- 
after to elder’s orders. The Alabama Conference 
being set off soon after this, the writer lost sight 
of him. 

Some of the elder members of the Conference, 
including one or two young men, seemed determined 
to take charge of the matrimonial affairs of the 
undergraduates. Two years previously three prom- 
ising young men had been dropped for getting mar- 
ried in their second year; and now Marcus C. Hen- 
derson, who was on the Alabama Circuit and was 
in his third year (having been received into full 
connection and ordained deacon at the previous 
Conference), had married a young lady who was 
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not a member of the Church and said to be rather 
gay and fashionable for a minister’s wife. Some- 
thing must be done to express the disapproval of 
the Conference to his marrying so early in his min- 
isterial career, and especially his having married a 
nonprofessor. The following resolution is record- 
ed in the Journal in the handwriting of the mover: 


Marcus C. Henderson having married an_irreligious 
woman, it was, on motion of William Winans, resolved that 
he be deprived of the office of deacon in our Church. 


The next sentence in the Journal records the fact 
that “he asked for and obtained a location.”” Marcus 
C. Henderson was one of the finest-looking and 
most intellectual young men in the Conference, and 
gave early promise of taking a high stand in the min- 
istry; but what was thought to be his premature 
and imprudent marriage was the occasion of sud- 
denly beclouding his brightening prospects and ter- 
minating his itinerant life. He immediately passed 
out of our sight, and we never again had the pleasure 
of meeting him. We learned, however, that he main- 
tained a good reputation as a local preacher, and 
died in a good old age somewhere in North Missis- 
sippl. 

There was another case which stirred up the anti- 
marrying party to the most determined opposition 
to the early marriage of the young itinerants. Their 
prompt action, two years before, in dropping the 
three promising young men above referred to had 
seemed to put a stop to the marriage of probation- 
ers; now they must put a stop to the marriage of 
the deacons before they graduated to elder’s orders. 
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They had deposed Marcus C. Henderson from dea- 
con's orders mainly, they said, because he had “‘mar- 
ried an irreligious woman ;” but how could they get 
hold of Elijah B. McKay, who had been on White- 
sand Circuit in this third year and, near the close 
of the year, had married Miss Pope, an exemplary 
and pious member of the Church and belonging to 
an excellent Methodist family? He had violated no 
law of the Bible or the Discipline; but his case must 
be reached somehow, in order to arrest the growing 
tendency to marriage among the undergraduates of 
the Conference. <A resolution was offered to the 
effect “that no man who married under four vears 
from the time of his admission on trial should here- 
after be ordained elder until four years after his 
ordination as deacon.” Quite a spirited debate was 
springing up when Ashley Hewitt rose up and in- 
quired: “Mr. President, is the Mississippi Confer- 
ence a legislative body, with authority to enact a 
new law?” Bishop Roberts promptly replied: “It 
is not.” “Then,” continued Mr. Hewitt, “that reso- 
lution cannot be entertained, as it is intended to 
enact a new law.” The Bishop so decided. This 
put the anti-marrying members at fault for a few 
moments, when Robert L. Walker introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution, as no man could be ordained elder 
until first elected by a majority of the Conference. 
Resolved, That we will not elect to elder’s orders any 
member of our body who shall marry within four years 


of the time of his admission on trial until four years after 
he was ordained deacon. 


This resolution, though intended to have the effect 
of a new law, was considered entertainable, and 
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quite an earnest debate ensued. William Winans was 
strongly in favor of it, and said that their right 
to vote at all implied the right to vote for or against 
any man as they saw proper; that these early mar- 
riages were fraught with evil to the itinerancy, and 
through it to the whole Church; that an early mar- 
riage not only circumscribed a young minister in 
his field of operation, taxed his time, and diverted 
his mind from his required course of study, but usu- 
ally led to an early location, as no adequate provi- 
sion had yet been made for the support of preach- 
ers’ families; that it was disheartening to see how 
things were going on; that we took up illiterate 
young men out of the ashes and from the very back 
door of obscurity and introduced them into the 
ministry because they professed tv be called of God 
to preach the gospel, but before they had given as- 
surance of prospective success they had married 
and, having encumbered themselves with families, 
were compelled to an early location. Thomas 
Owens; who had then traveled as a single man 
about twelve years, was very hostile to early mar- 
riages. He seemed almost indignant at Elijah B. 
McKay for marrying so young and then presuming to 
bring his young wife up to Conference, as though he 
defied all opposition to his course. Mr. Owens con- 
tinued: “Yes, Mr. President, as Brother Winans has 
truthfully said, we take up ignorant and unfledged 
young men out of the ashes and from unpromising 
positions because they tell us that God has convert- 
ed them and called them to preach. We know they 
can’t preach yet; but think maybe there is tim- 
ber enough about them, if it can be worked up, to 
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make a passable preacher. So we take them and 
put them on a circuit. At first they make such a 
bungling out trying to preach that the old sis- 
ters, and especially the old class leaders and local 
preachers, who have heard so much good preaching, 
cannot hold up their heads and look them in the 
face; and just about the time they begin to show the 
first symptoms of preaching ability they get mar- 
ried. And then, as though they had done something 
smart, they come riding up to Conference beside their 
young wives with all the importance of a bishop.” 
“Brother Owens,” said Bishop Roberts quizzically, 
“please tell the Conference how important a bishop 
is.” “Well, as to that, sir,’ Mr. Owens replied, “I 
do not know that I can decide; but they are very 
important in their place. To say the least of it, I 
think those who marry before they learn how to 
preach might have the prudence and modesty with 
their young wives that a cow has with her young 
calf: hide them out awhile before they bring them 
up to Conference.” The feelings of the Conference 
had now relaxed into a very pleasant mood. Mr. 
Owens was a man of fine judgment and withal a 
good reasoner; but he had to speak in his own pe- 
culiar and fascinating style, or not succeed in mak- 
ing aspeech. Thomas C. Brown was an educated and 
talented young man and a good debater; and al- 
though just received into full connection, he led in 
debate those who were opposed to the passage of 
the resolution. He took the scriptural ground that 
“where there is no law, there is no transgression,” 
and defiantly affirmed that there was no law, either 
expressed or implied, in the Bible or in the Disci- 
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pline of the Church forbidding the marriage of dea- 
cons whenever they considered it proper to do so, 
provided they did it “reverently, discreetly, and in 
the fear of God,” and that they did not subject 
themselves to any just penalty or disparagement for 
doiug what they had a right to do as Christian men 
and ministers. Mr. Brown became earnest in his 
opposition to the resolution, and there seemed to 
be some disposition on the opposite side to break 
the force of his argument, as he was rather abrupt- 
ly interrupted in his speech; but Bishop Roberts 
saw him righted and forbade any further interfer- 
ence. The resolution, however, passed and stands 
on the record, and both parties were anxious to see 
it finally tested; but as Mr. McKay was not eligible 
to elder’s orders at this Conference, they had no test 
case. But at the next Conference he was eligible; 
and on his case the strength of parties was fairly 
tested, and he was elected to elder’s orders by a 
considerable majority. In one or two cases subse- 
quently a few of the anti-marrying members voted 
against the election of young men who married un- 
der four years, but the opposition soon became ex- 
tinct. 

William Winans, the “agent of the New Orleans 
Meetinghouse business,” so often referred to here- 
tofore, made the most encouraging report that we 
had ever received, setting forth the fact that, in 
conjunction with Benjamin M. Drake, the mission- 
ary in the city, and Hon. Edward McGeehe, of Wil- 
kinson County, Miss., who had been appointed by 
the bishops to codperate with the agent, he had 
bought an open lot in what was then called the Up- 
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per Fauxburgh, fronting on Gravier Street sixty feet, 
and running back one hundred and twenty feet, 
French measure, which is about seven per cent lon- 
ger than Inglish measure, for which lot they were 
to give two thousand dollars, one half down and 
the other in twelve months from the date of the pur- 
chase. As Judge McGeehe had become responsible 
for the balance on the lot and all the expenditures 
in building, the title to the property was taken in 
his name, with a legal guarantee from him to trans- 
fer the whole to a legal board of trustees when he 
should be reimbursed. Having obtained the land, 
the agents at once proceeded to the erection of a 
building forty-eight feet long by thirty-six wide and 
eighteen feet from the floor to the plates, with gal- 
leries above on the sides and the end opposite the 
pulpit for the occupancy of the colored people. The 
building was a frame, weatherboarded outside and 
lathed and plastered within, with neat and comfort- 
able pulpit and seats. For this building they were 
to pay one thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars 
in three equal installments at certain stages of prog- 
ress in the erection of the building. The agent fur- 
ther reported that the first payment on the lot had 
been made and two installments on the house, leay- 
ing an aggregate balance of fifteen hundred and 
eighty-three dollars and some cents to be provided 
for. To discharge this indebtedness, which had now 
to be done in a short time, the agents had, in money 
and subscriptions (including ten hundred and twen- 
ty-eight dollars subscribed by the preachers in Con- 
ference), fifteen hundred and sixty-two dollars and 
eight cents. This report of the committee, followed 
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by some remarks from B. M. Drake, the missionary, 
was received with joy and hope by the Conference. 
After a struggle of twenty long years since Elisha 
W. Bowman first went as a missionary to the city, 
we had at length got a title to an unpretending 
house of our own to worship in, with a membership 
of twenty-three whites and sixty colored. Most of 
the preachers in the Conference, poor as we were, 
contributed our mite in the erection of that first 
little Methodist church in New Orleans. We have 
been somewhat lengthy in our details that the pres- 
ent generation of New Orleans Methodists may be 
able to contrast their present prosperity with those 
small beginnings. From 1806 our missionaries had 
often suffered defeat, and for years at a time our 
forces had been withdrawn from the almost hope- 
less contest. But now, under God’s blessing, New 
Orleans was to be perpetually on the list of pas- 
toral charges and ultimately to become a place of 
Annual and General Conferences. 

William Winans, whose district embraced the 
Choctaw Mission, “made a verbal statement of the 
circumstances of that mission, showing a total de- 
feat in the enterprise.” This defeat, however, was 
only temporary. It was left to be supplied the two 
succeeding years; but no supply was obtained until 
late in 1827, when the mission was revived under the 
superintendence of Rey. Alexander Talley, M.D., 
and ultimately proved a great success. 

Mr. Winans saw that, under the law as it then 
was governing the ratio of delegation in the Gen- 
eral Conference, the body was growing too large, 
unwieldy, and expensive; and he offered a resolu- 
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tion, which passed unanimously, requesting: the Gen- 
eral Conference to change the law so as to lessen the 
ratio of delegates, and then added aucther resolu- 
tion, which also passed, requesting the bishops to 
submit the foregoing resolution to all the Annual 
Conferences for concurrence, that the law might be 
changed at the next General Conference; all of 
which was carried into effect. 

At the closing session of the Conference the com- 
mittee on memoirs presented a memoir of our loved 
and lamented Henry P. Cook. His first year was on 
the Pensacola and Mobile Mission in 1824. He was 
continued on the same work in 1825, Mobile being 
considered the most important point in his mission. 
In the early part of the year he prosecuted his work 
with untiring zeal. Sometime in the summer he had 
an attack of bilious fever which quite disabled him 
for a few weeks; and he hoped a little relaxation 
from labor on a visit to his parents, in Butler Coun- 
ty, might be the means of restoring his health. The 
visit began to have the desired effect, but such was 
his anxiety to resume the labors of the mission that 
he returned too soon. He arrived at Pensacola on 
the first of October, and died from the prevailing yel- 
low fever on the fourteenth. The following letter 
from Mrs. Mary Woodrow, one of the most exem- 
plary Christians in his charge, to his mother is 
worthy of preservation. We copy it from the Metho- 
dist Magazine for 1826: 


PENSACOLA, October 20, 1825. 


Respected Sister: You will, nc doubt, be much surprised 
at receiving this address from a stranger, though the 
name of Woodrow may have been mentioned to you. I 
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regret that it becomes*my duty to impart afflictive intelli- 
gence. Your maternal heart has already taken the alarm, 
and beats with anxiety toward the loved son, who some- 
times resided among us. Alas! my sister, I scarcely know 
how to tell the woeful tale; but he is no more among us. 
He arrived here on the ist instant, and found me deeply 
afflicted by the death of a dearly beloved and almost only 
son. He called as usual, frequently, to see me; and on the 
evening of the 7th he called for the last time. He was then 
much indisposed, and had been riding out to try to recover 
his feelings. From that time the fever made rapid advances. 
On the 14th he expired like a lamb, leaving behind him a 
sweet savor of his Christian virtues. My recent affliction, 
the low state of my health, and the illness of my family at 
that time—all combined to prevent my writing him in the 
early stages of his disease; but on the 13th a friend pro- 
cured a carriage and conveyéd me to his house. I found 
him in every respect as comfortably situated as you could 
wish; struggling, indeed, with his last enemy, but stronger 
in faith, hope, and love; perfectly sensible of his approach- 
ing end; perfectly resigned, and only lamenting that he 
could do no more in his blessed Master’s service. He spoke 
feelingly of his family, particularly of his dear mother; 
said he had been making an effort to write to you, as he 
wished to write to you himself, but that he was too weak, 
and requested me to write for him; mentioned the anxiety 
you would feel at finding he was not at the camp meeting, 
where you expected to meet him; and prayed devoutly that 
you might be supported under the approaching affliction. 
Brother Hannah, at whose house he stayed, watched by 
him day and night. and will, no doubt, write you more 
particularly. Thus died the most exemplary youthful min- 
ister of the gospel; and truly can I say, one more ab- 
stracted from the world and devoted to God and his cause 
I have never known. Let this be your consolation, my sis- 
ter. His Heavenly Father accepted his labors early, and 
called him to eternal bliss. He has made a great escape 
from a wicked, ensnaring, unfriendly world, to suffer no 
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more forever. His debt is paid, and he rests in Abraham’s 
bosom. Turn your attention from your grievous loss to 
his immortal gain. Contemplate him in the enjoyment of 
the Redeemer’s glory, and think how he would plead with 
you to bow with meek resignation to his Heavenly Father's 
will. The treasures, honors, and all earth has to give, 
could they all be insured to him, would not for one mo- 
ment tempt him to return to earth. O let this be your con- 
solation. A little while, and we shall all meet again, to 
part no more. My own heart, bleeding under a recent 
wound and often called upon to offer up my Isaacs, knows 
how to sympathize with your sorrows. From Heaven 
alone can we derive consolation under such bereavements; 
and, blessed be our God! in him we have a sure refuge and 
strong consolation. That the everlasting arms of his mer- 
cy and love may be extended toward you is the sincere 
prayer of your sister in our blessed Redeemer, 
Mary Wooprow. 


We have copied the above letter not only on ac- 
count of its elevated style, its orthodoxy, and its 
soothing sympathy with a bereaved Christian moth- 
er, but also because we are unwilling that the mea- 
ger memoir in the General Minutes should stand as 
the only monument of such a man as Henry P. 
Cook. He was one of the most holy, most lovely, 
most laborious and promising young ministers of his 
day. A sister in the Church, who was anxious to 
know how a Christian minister would die, visited 
him when he was supposed to be speechless, and 
asked him, if his assurance was still strong, to give 
them a sign. He answered with a nod, and in a few 
moments, by much exertion, exclaimed, “Very, very; 
very !” soon after which he ceased to breathe. 

When his death was announced, the Conference 
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requested Bishop Soule to preach a memorial ser- 
mon, which he did in his most effective and over- 
whelming style. When we say that Bishop Soule 
preached one of his most approved sermons on this 
occasion, the few now living who heard him in the 
prime and strength of middle life will appreciate our 
meaning; those who never heard him cannot well 
conceive of the apostolic dignity, grandeur, elo- 
quence, and power with which he often preached. 
His peroration which concluded this deserved eulo- 
gy of Henry P. Cook cannot be transferred to pa- 
per and could not be surpassed. 

Bishop Roberts also preached one of his best ser- 
mons on Sabbath morning from Revelation i. 5, 6; 
“Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father; to him be 
glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen.” The 
whole sermon was a model in arrangement, in style 
and gesture, in easy and rapidly flowing eloquence 
and spiritual power; but his outcome on the conclud- 
ing sentence, “To him be glory,” was inimitable. 
“What?” inquired the Bishop; “must we say ‘glory?’ 
Yes; when we feel glory, we ought to say ‘glory.’ 
Saying ‘To him be glory’ will be a large and per- 
petual part of our heavenly employment ‘forever and 
ever.” Let us then learn to give utterance to our 
highest religious joy by saying ‘glory’ when we feel 
glory.” An incident occurred toward the close of 
the Bishop’s sermon which may be recorded as an 
admonition against a very foolish and sometimes 
very annoying practice—that of timing a preacher 
by a watch. Little Tommy Owens doubtless thought 
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on that day that Bishop Roberts was the greatest 
preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. Apparently unconscious of what he was 
doing, he drew out his watch; and turning the dial 
toward the pulpit, with eyes fixed intently on the 
Bishop, he held it for a moment, as though waiting 
for the speaker to leave space enough between two 
sentences for him to glance at the time, when the 
Bishop discovered the suspended watch and the ear- 
nest gaze of Mr. Owens and, supposing it an admoni- 
tion from his admiring brother that his sermon was 
growing too long, made a remark to that effect 
and hastened to a close. Mr. Owens at once saw his 
thoughtless error, and was deeply mortified. So far 
from intending to stop the Bishop, he could have sat 
entranced until the going down of the sun, listen- 
ing to his beau ideal of the greatest preacher on the 
continent. The Conference elected Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
as the place of its next annual session, and the bish- 
ops gave December 14, 1826, as the time. Rev. John 
C. Burruss was appointed to return the thanks of 
the Conference to the citizens of Washington and 
vicinity for their generous hospitality in entertain- 
ment, and to the Baptist Church for the use of their 
elegant house of worship. 

It was evening twilight when the Conference 
closed its business. Bishop Soule delivered the final 
address to the preachers and offered the concluding 
prayer; then he proceeded to “read the appoint- 
ments.” In those days the candidates for admission 
on trial were not required to be present at Confer- 
ence to undergo any preliminary examination, so 
that this writer had never witnessed the announce- 
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ment of the appointments. He was intensely ex- 
cited. He thought Bishop Soule was very lengthy, 
both in his address and prayer. He was anxious 
to hear his destiny for the next twelve months. He 
knew it would be somewhere between Georgia and 
Texas and the Indian Nations and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, but wher in this vast domain was yet the un- 
answered question. The young men of the Confer- 
ence, as soon as they acquired a short experience in 
the itinerancy, were all expected to serve a year or 
two west of the Mississippi River; but such were the 
extraordinary natural and moral difficulties of the 
country that it was thought wholly unsuitable for 
inexperienced young men, and there was a tacit un- 
derstanding in the bishops’ council that no young 
man should be continued there after his first year 
without his consent. We called Western Louisiana 
the college of our Conference, where our undergradu- 
ates were sent to learn by experience how to “en- 
dure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” The 
writer had flattered himself that he would not be 
sent to college so early, as he was just entering upon 
his preparatory studies as an itinerant. Indeed, 
Mr. Winans, his late presiding elder, had assured 
him that he would oppose his being sent west of the 
Mississippi, as he considered him too young and in- 
experienced for an outpost so remote and involving 
so many peculiar difficulties. But very unexpected 
changes are sometimes necessarily made in the bish- 
op’s council just before the appointments are an- 
nounced. So it was on this occasion. Thomas 8. 
Abernathy had been selected for Washita Circuit, 
and the writer put down as junior preacher on one 
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of the circuits east of the Alabama River. Dr. 
Kennon, the late presiding elder of Mr. Abernathy, 
knowing his private circumstances, doubted whether 
he could leave Alabama at this time for an appoint- 
ment in Western Louisiana, and consulted him on 
the subject. Mr. Abernathy told him promptly that 
he could not go, and that he would be compelled to 
avoid it by a voluntary location if a change could not 
be made. The result was that he was put in charge 
of Chickasawhay Circuit and the writer changed to 
Washita. 

The concluding hymn having been sung and the 
final prayer offered, Bishop Soule stood up and, 
while a deathlike silence pervaded the little Confer- 
ence room, commenced reading out the appointments 
in very distinct and slowly measured tones, thus: 


Louisiana District—Alexander Talley, P. E. 


Attakapas, Robert L. Walker. 
Rapides, Jonas Westerland. 
Washita, John G. Jones. 


Bishop Soule proceeded to the end of the list; but so 
far as the writer was concerned, the curtain now 
fell. His mind became abstracted from all else ex- 
cept Washita Circuit. How was he to get there? 
What sort of a country and people would he find? 
Would he, with his little fund of theological knowl- 
edge and short experience, be able to render accept- 
able and useful service for twelve months in a work 
of so much difficulty? These and other similar ques- 
tions filled his mind. The Conference adjourned : 
and early next morning the preachers mounted their 
horses and scattered to the four winds, spreading 
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themselves thinly over the whole country from the 
Chattahoochee to the Sabine. The two bishops also, 
in itinerant preacher’s style, set off on horseback 
through the entire breadth of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama to Milledgeville, Ga., the seat of the South 
Carolina Conference. 

The late Conference was held in Washington, 
Miss., which was the original hive of Methodism in 
all the Southwest, and now merits another passing 
notice. It had been the capital of the territorial 
government and the seat of justice of Adams Coun- 
ty. It was in the midst of large bodies of superior 
uplands, which had drawn around it one of the most 
wealthy, intelligent, refined, and piously inclined 
communities anywhere to be found in the State. 
The growth of Methodism from 1799 had been steady 
and permanent; and at this time the Church had 
a large membership, embracing many of the most 
wealthy and influential families both in town and 
country. Some of these families were the descend- 
ants of the old Protestant families that lived here 
under the Spanish government, and others had 
moved into the country more recently. Among them 
we recollect with great pleasure Hon. Alexander 
Covington, Beverly R. Grayson, William L. Chew, 
John W. Bryan, William Bantz, Archibald Lewis, 
and their elegant and devotedly pious families; also, 
at a period a little later, John Nugent, William 
Diamond, Thomas Farrar, Mr. Haslip, Peter Rabb, 
and others. Among the elect ladies of the Church, 
in addition to the wives and daughters of those al- 
ready named, we record the names of Mrs. Lavinia 
Ford, who was the sister of Hon. Seth Lewis, of Ope- 
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lousas, heretofore mentioned; Mrs. Catherine Fore- 
man, afterwards Mrs. Farrar; Mrs. Calvit and her 
daughter, Mrs. Wilkinson; afterwards Mrs. Hen- 
ry; Mrs. Brabston; two Mrs. Winstons; and many 
others too numerous to mention. Archibald Lewis 
was the nephew of Hon. Seth Lewis, of Opelousas, 
and descended from one of the oldest Protestant 
families in Mississippi. His grandson, Tom L. Mel- 
len, attorney at law in Natchez, has his great-grand- 
father’s Bible, in which we find the following inter- 
esting record: “Natchez, Wednesday, 26th of August, 
1776, Rev. Samuel Swayze baptized Mary Lewis, 
- wife of Daniel Lewis, and Archibald and Moses, 
their two children.” Mr. Daniel Lewis came from 
Massachusetts about 1774; and after remaining a 
year or two somewhere low down on Big Black Riy- 
er, removed to St. Catharine, near Natchez, where 
the baptism of his family took place. It should be 
borne in mind that the “Natchez country” was at 
this time under the British government, and Prot- 
estantism was allowed in the land. Rev. Samuel 
Swayze was a Congregationalist minister, and was 
doubtless the first Protestant minister that ever 
settled in the “Natchez country” or even visited it. 
We have given some account of him in the early 
part of our history. He was the maternal great- 
great-grandfather of the writer. Two or three years 
after the baptism of Mrs. Lewis and her two chil- 
dren, the Spanish government took advantage of the 
war between England and her American colonies, 
and extended her government over the “Natchez 
country ;” and Protestant worship was forbidden un- 
der the severest pains and penalties, and Protestant 
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books, and especially Bibles, were committed to the 
flames whenever the priesthood could lay hands on 
them. Mr. Lewis had to keep his Bible closely con- 
cealed for the next twenty years, but the dear old 
relic gives evidence, in its dilapidated condition, of 
having been well and often read. The maiden name 
of Mrs. Archibald Lewis was Eleanor Sappington, 
and she was brought up (perhaps born) near Nash- 
ville, Tenn. She was a sister of the celebrated Dr. 
Sappington, the patentee of the famous “Sapping- 
ton Pills,” of world-wide notoriety. Mrs. Lewis sur- 
vived her husband many years, and was noted to the 
close of her protracted life for her unwavering, deep, 
and modest piety. She has left most of her descend- 
ants to the present day as the inheritance of the 
Church of her earliest and latest love. 

John Nugent married the daughter of Judge 
Seth Lewis, of Opelousas. Mr. Nugent was a culti- 
vated Irishman of the best type, and his first wife 
was a daughter of Mrs. Catharine Foreman. She 
was a lady of rare beauty and sterling piety; and 
her early death, from yellow fever in the fall of 1825, 
was greatly lamented by the Church and communi- 
ty. We understand that Mr. Nugent died from old 
age early in 1873, at the residence of his son, W. L. 
Nugent, in Jackson, Miss. He was a man of sterling 
intellectual and moral worth, and was a steady and 
liberal supporter of all the interests of the Church 
through a period of more than fifty years. Many 
of the persons mentioned above died in the vicinity 
of Washington, but many others moved away to 
the new countries and helped to build up Metho- 
dism in other localities. None of the first genera- 
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tion of Washington Methodists are yet alive, and 
but few of the second or even third; but they were 
a remarkably firm and faithful generation of Chris- 
tians and, with scarcely an exception, were faithful 
until death. 

It is thought by some, as the first Methodist so- 
ciety was formed in Washington, that the first 
Methodist church built in the Southwest was built 
there; but this is clearly a mistake. The first church 
was not erected there until 1812, whereas we have 
seen that the first Methodist church in Natchez was 
built about 1807-08; and doubtless some small log 
churches had been erected in a few places previous 
to 1812. Precisely where the Church worshiped in 
Washington from its organization in 1799 to 1812 
is not known. Perhaps it was in the public school- 
house (where the Church was organized) for a term 
of years, and then in the courthouse or territorial 
legislative hall. Through the kindness of our much- 
esteemed friend and former neighbor, W. N. White- 
hurst, Esq., of Washington, Miss., we now have be- 
fore us a copy of the deed given for the lot of 
ground on which the first Methodist church was 
built in the territorial capital. The deed is dated 
November 20, 1811; the vendors of the lot were no 
less personages than the celebrated Lorenzo Dow 
and his wife Peggy. We regret our inability to 
draw a facsimile of their rather clumsy but very 
plainly written signatures to the deed. Lorenzo Dow 
was now a citizen of Jefferson County, living at his 
Chickamaw Spring place. We presume that at one 
of his earlier visits to the Territory he saw that 
Washington was a place of growing importance, and 
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acquired a title to this eligible lot near the center 
of the town; and as he almost literally gave every- 
thing he could call his own to the cause of God, he 
now turned over this lot for a church site. In or- 
der to make the transfer legal, the deed specifies 
that it was made “for and in consideration of the 
sum of twenty-five dollars in lawful currency of the 
United States of America to them in hand paid,” 
etc. If the money was really put into his hands, 
it is likely that he handed it back to help build the 
church, for this would have been in keeping with his 
way of doing things. The original board of trustees 
consisted of Rev. Miles Harper, Maj. Isaac Quinn, 
Reuben Newman, Robert Turner, Daniel Rawlings, 
and Alexander Covington. The lot was seventy 
feet wide by one hundred feet deep. The deed was 
such as the Methodist Discipline then required, with 
the proviso that, when unoccupied by the Methodists, 
regularly licensed clergymen of other Churches 
might preach therein. It was perhans this liberal 
and Christian proviso that suggested Concord as the 
name of the new Church, but it was seldom used. 
It is handed down by tradition that Rev. Miles Har- 
per was the leading spirit in the board of trustees 
in the erection of the church. The walls were built 
of brick; the house was of good size and sufficiently 
high to admit of galleries inside for the occupancy 
of the colored people, except on extraordinary occa- 
sions, when they were needed for the vast congrega- 
tions of white people that assembled there. Of most 
of the original board of trustees the writer had some 
personal knowledge, but of Maj. Isaac Quinn he has 
no recollection. He has, however, obtained a sketch 
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of his history. He was from Westchester County, 
N. Y., and his wife from Connecticut. It is said of 
her that she possessed an. uncommonly strong in- 
tellect, and had great influence for good in female 
circles. As an officer, Maj. Quinn had borne a dis- 
tinguished part in the Revolutionary War, and was 
present at the fall of General Montgomery at the 
battle of Quebec, and assisted in his burial. Many 
long years after, when it became desirable to re- 
move the remains of General Montgomery to Trinity 
Church, New York, an escort was sent to convey 
Major Quinn to Quebec to identify the grave of his 
_ former illustrious chief. Major Quinn commanded 
the American forces that took control of the coun- 
try north of West Florida in 1798, when the Spanish 
forces and government evacuated the Natchez Dis- 
trict, until a territorial government was established. 
Reuben Newman was among the early converts to 
Methodism in the region of Selsertown, a few miles 
north of Washington. He was a very devout and 
faithful man. He had an impediment in his speech 
which seemed painful and embarrassing in common 
conversation; but notwithstanding this, he was long 
a class leader and—what was very remarkable—he 
seldom stammered in the exercises of a class meet- 
ing or in family prayer. He moved to the open 
woods in Warren County, where, in 1828, the writer 
was with him on his deathbed and attended his 
funeral. His death was a triumph. 

The history of the first church in Washington is 
full of interest. It became the most popular preach- 
ing place in all the country. The congregations were 
large and appreciative, many of whom, from time 
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to time, were sweetly drawn into the gospel net. 
Methodism was popular; the preachers had the co- 
operation of a lively and zealous membership. The 
social meetings of the Church were highly apprecia- 
ted and well attended. We would think ourselves 
highly favored to get as many people together at any 
Sabbath appointment in these river counties now 
as we have seen there at the ordinary weekly prayer 
meetings. The people had a mind to go to the house 
of the Lord, and they went. Washington was now 
in the zenith of its glory and prosperity; but from 
this date (1825-26) a variety of natural causes con- 
tributed to its depopulation until for a score of years 
it has been nothing more than a scattered village. 
The forty-five delegates (including David Holmes, 
the President) elected by the Territory of Mississip- 
pi to meet in Washington July 7, 1817, to draw up 
and adopt a constitution preparatory to the admis- 
sion of Mississippi as a State into the Federal Un- 
ion, having no suitable house to hold the convention 
in, accepted an invitation from the members and pa- 
trons of the Church to hold it in their house of wor- 
ship, which for the time being became the capitol of 
the Territory without, however, interrupting the 
usual religious services held in it. This Constitu- 
tional Convention of forty-five delegates, which oc- 
cupied the church with their presence and labors un- 
til the 15th of August, well represented the intelli- 
gence, wealth, patriotism, and piety of the Ter- 
ritory. Among the members were found several 
leading Methodists, such as Rev. John Ford, of Mari- 
on County; William Lattimore, of Amite; John Mc- 
Rae, of Green; etc. Of the forty-five delegates, not 
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one is living since the death of the late venerable 
Joseph EK. Davis, an elder brother of Ex-President 
Jeff Davis. The first General Assembly elected un- 
der the new constitution held its session in Washing- 
ton. The population in and around Washington 
continued to increase until it was thought best to 
build a larger and more tastefully finished house of 
worship, which still stands, a monument to the in- 
telligence, refinement, and piety of those who built 
ae 

After the completion of the new church its prede- 
cessor gradually grew into disuse until, on Novem- 
ber 6, 1830, it was sold, according to the provisions 
of the Discipline, to the trustees of Jefferson Col- 
lege, and thereafter was devoted to literary pur- 
poses until, in January, 1873, it was demolished by 
a tornado. 

The Washington Methodists of those days were 
generally very reliable. Few cases of apostasy or 
perversion ever occurred among them. Until the fall 
just previous to our late Conference it was thought 
to be proof against epidemic yellow fever and a safe 
retreat for the citizens of Natchez when it was vis- 
ited by the fever; but this fall it prevailed in Wash- 
ington and took off a number of the best citizens, 
so that people were restrained from fixing their 
family residences there. The seat of the State gov- 
ernment was, soon after this date, removed to Jack- 
son; and the seat of justice for Adams County had 
been removed to Natchez. The land office for the 
district west of Pearl River remained; and while it 
brought a great many people to Washington on 
business, it contributed very little to the permanent 
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population. The emigration of vast numbers from 
Washingon and its immediate vicinity to the lands 
lately acquired by the general government in the 
interior of the State from the Choctaw Indians did 
more to depopulate the town than all other causes 
combined. The more wealthy planters who were 
disposed to remain began to buy up the small plan- 
tations adjoining them, so in a few years only two 
white families (that of the proprietor and his over- 
seer) would occupy a territory whereon a dozen 
white families had lately resided. This same process 
came near breaking up a large number of our Church- 
es and neighborhood schools all along the west- 
ern margin of the State. Judge Covington and fam- 
ily removed to Warren County, where they remained 
steadfast members of the Church until their earth- 
ly pilgrimage closed. Judge Covington possessed a 
high order of mind, well cultivated by education and 
research; but in religion he had the simplicity of a 
child : ad the earnestness of a pure-minded Chris- 
tian. He made one of our best class leaders of the 
olden time. Several of the Chew and Grayson fam- 
ilies went to Yazoo County, where they aided much 
in establishing Methodism in what was then a new 
country. William Bantz, after giving two of his step- 
sons (Henry B. and Thomas Price) to the Mississip- 
pi Conference, removed with his family to Tensas 
Parish, La., where he and his saintly wife both died 
in faith within the past few years. A goodly num- 
ber, however, of those who constituted the member- 
ship of our Church during the chivalrous days of 
Methodism at Washington closed their successful 
pilgrimage in and near the town, where, amidst pres- 
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ent desolation, their bodies await the resurrection 
of the just. 

Washington, however, continued to be a place of 
considerable importance for a quarter of a century 
after the date of which we are now writing. The 
Elizabeth Female Academy continued to flourish for 
many years, which was also the case, at intervals, 
with Jefferson College, so that the congregations 
were large and the Church enjoyed a good degree 
of prosperity as late as 1850. 

There was nothing out of the ordinary course in 
the appointments made at our late Conference. 
Alexander Talley succeeded Ashley Hewitt on the 
Louisiana District; and Thomas Griffin took the 
place of William Winans, whose time expired by 
limitation, on the Mississippi District. Benjamin 
M. Drake was continued in the New Orleans Mis- 
sion; and John R. Lambuth succeeded our deceased 
brother, Henry P. Cook, in the Mobile Mission. Sev- 
eral new pastoral charges were formed, mainly in 
territory which had been embraced partially in cir- 
cuits heretofore occupied. Warren Circuit lay most- 
ly in Warren County, and was the western half of 
what the previous year had been called Big Black, 
with Thomas ©. Brown as pastor. Port Gibson was 
detached from Bayou Pierre Circuit, and John C. 
Burruss appointed to spend as much of his time 
in preaching there as he could spare from the pres- 
idency of the Elizabeth Female Academy. The sta- 
tion was more than thirty: miles distant from the 
place of his literary engagements, with only Satur- 
days and Sundays at his command. <A new circuit, 
called Marengo, was formed in the Alabama Dis- 
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trict, embracing Marengo and parts of Dallas and 
Wilcox Counties, and extending from the Tombig- 
bee to the Alabama River. A large part of this cir- 
cuit was in neighborhoods recently settled, where 
there had been no regular preaching heretofore. 
The lands being very fertile, it soon became densely 
populated. John Collier was the first preacher ap- 
pointed to this new work. Another new circuit was 
formed in the Cahawba District, called Sinclair in 
the General Minutes, but it should have been. printed 
St. Clair. It lay north of Cahawba Valley Circuit, 
embracing St. Clair and portions of Shelby and 
Blount Counties. After the lapse of two years, the 
name was changed—or, what is more probable; it 
was merged into other circuits. James Nicholson 
was the preacher this year. Several young preachers 
appear on the roll this year for the first time who in 
after life became deservedly conspicuous on account 
of their fidelity, talents, and usefulness. Among 
them were William V. Douglass, Joseph McDowel, 
Richard H. Herbert, Leroy Massengale, Benjamin A. 
Houghton, and Orsamus L. Nash. As soon as the 
Conference adjourned on that ever-memorable night 
we approached Ashley Hewitt and proposed to be his 
traveling companion to the Washita country. We 
agreed to meet next morning in Natchez, where he 
had a little shopping to do for his family, and then 
we would set out immediately for Washita. We had 
a very imperfect idea of the resources of the people 
in the country to which we were going, and consult- 
ed Mr. Hewitt as to the necessity of purchasing in 
Natchez sundry supplies in the way of wearing ap- 
parel that might be needed before our return to Mis- 
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sissippi at the end of the year, and were surprised 
to learn that there was a considerable town about 
the center of our circuit called Monroe, in which 
there were several variety stores where anything 
we might need could be obtained. We went up east 
of the Mississippi River to Vicksburg, arriving on 
the third day, which was the Sabbath—time enough 
for Rev. John Lane to circulate an appointment for 
Mr. Hewitt to preach in his house at night, there 
being then no public house of worship in the town. 
Mr. Lane had lately built what was then considered 
a large family residence, and which stood on a lot 
where the upper story of Mr. William Crutcher’s 
residence now stands. The Lane house was burned 
by the explosion of a shell in it during the siege of 
Vicksburg, and considerable grading was done be- 
fore its successor was erected on the same lot. The 
Lane house was one of the historic houses of Vicks- 
burg. In the village age of the city, long before 
any churches were built, it was often used as a 
preaching place and also for holding the social 
meetings of the Church. In addition to its being 
consecrated to holy purposes by Mr. Lone and his 
pious family, it was often visited and reconsecrated 
by the presence and prayers of bishops, presiding 
elders, and all sorts and sizes of ministers, both itin- 
erant and local, including an indefinite number of 
laymen. One or two Annual Conferences were held 
in it; and when the Church was able to furnish 
a Conference room elsewhere, on these occasions 
the Lane house was filled with Methodist preach- 
ers. 

Karly on Monday morning we resumed our jour- 
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ney to ‘Washita. The first thing was to cross the 
great Mississippi River. We embarked in a small 
rowboat at the Vicksburg lariding; and after coast- 
ing up about three miles in the slack water near the 
shore to allow for drifting down in crossing, we 
were landed on the point opposite the place of our 
embarkation. Our road from there to Lake Provi- 
dence was a dim horse path, except about the 
few small plantations that were being opened 
and cultivated on the margin of the river. The 
banks of the river were covered with dense cane- 
brakes and primeval forests, and often for fifteen or 
twenty miles there was an unbroken wilderness. 
Everything presented a solitary appearance. Even 
the few old-fashioned steamboats that we saw slowly 
plowing the waters of this inland sea looked lonely. 
Soon after leaving the point opposite Vicksburg 
we came to where a recent landslide had taken our 
path into the river, so that we had to dismount and, 
with our pocketknives, cut and break a new way 
through the big cane until we headed the caving 
bank. Such difficulties were often encountered on 
the banks of the Mississippi. The water marks on 
the trees, made by the annual inundation of the 
great swamp, were to be seen more than forty miles 
west of the river, and were often far above our 
heads on horseback. Late in the evening of the 
second day out from Vicksburg we arrived at Mr. 
Harbord Hood’s, on Lake Providence, where we 
were most cordially received and hospitably enter- 
tained. Mr. Hood and his wife were Kentuckians. 
They had settled on government land on Lake Proy- 
idence soon after their marriage, and at this time 
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had been living there about twenty-five years. In 
all that time not a sermon had been preached within 
forty miles of the settlement. They were so isolated 
from all the world that no itinerant had ever em- 
braced them in his circuit. Mr. Hood had opened a 
little cotton farm on which he now worked six or 
eight hands. Several of his children were about 
grown, and he began to feel greatly in need of the 
public means of grace, not only for himself and fam- 
ily but also for the few neighbors around him, -sev- 
eral of whom had belonged to Methodist families 
elsewhere. On his way to Conference Mr. Hewitt 
spent a night at his house. Mr. and Mrs. Hood im- 
portuned him to settle among them and become their 
pastor. Mr. Hood proposed to settle him on a part 
of his headright (for the land had never yet come 
into market) and assist in putting up the necessary 
buildings and in opening land enough to work two 
or three hands on. Mr. Hewitt felt that this was a 
providential opening to spend the years of his super- 
annuation in preaching to those who would other- 
wise be without the gospel, and consented to the 
proposition. He now concluded to spend a day with 
Mr. Hood in perfecting his arrangements to move 
there in a short time. This gave the writer a day 
for quietude, rest, reading, meditation, and prayer, 
which was diligently improved and greatly enjoyed. 
Mr. Hewitt informed us that the distance we would 
have to travel the next day through the swamp was 
forty-five miles, with but one cabin on the route, in 
which the ferryman lived on Bayou Macon, and that 
in order to accomplish the journey in a short Decem- 
ber day we must start at daylight. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Hood gave us an early start; and after traveling a 
short distance through a dense canebrake, we entered 
the open swamp, crossed the Bayou Macon on a raft 
of logs pinned together, passed over a flat country 
called the Macon hills just because it was a little 
above high-water mark, forded Beuf River, and 
then barel; allowed ourselves time to eat our lunch 
and say our prayers at the root of a tree. Resuming 
our perpetual trot, about the close of day we came to 
a beautiful open place as clean as a cultivated field. 
Mr. Hewitt informed us that it was Egg’s Prairie, 
the first prairie we had ever seen. Night soon shut 
in upon us, but presently we emerged suddenly from 
the dense forest into what seemed to be a most beau- 
tiful level plantation with indefinite limits. After 
the fatigue and monotony of a hard day’s travel 
through an unbroken wilderness, the sight of the 
Prairie Mer Rouge threw us into an ecstasy; and 
what greatly added to our joy was the fact that we 
were now in our circuit, where we could feel at home. 

We were delighted to learn that the Griffings (who 
had formed Tobias Gibson’s first Church at St. 
Albans, on Big Black River, and who were our near 
kindred) were living in the circuit and were still 
conspicuous for their piety and zeal. <A little after 
nightfall Mr. Hewitt directed us through a large 
outer gate to the residence of Col. Ely K. Ross, 
whose house was the headquarters of Methodism in 
the Mer Rouge, and who was one of the stewards 
of the circuit. A generous supper and a night’s rest 
were very refreshing after our long ride. We entered 
iminediately upon our work. In a day or two Mr. 
Hewitt kindly accompanied us through the Burnt 
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Cabin Settlement, on Bayou Bartholomew, a little 
west of where the town of Bastrop now stands, and 
then on down the Bayou to the Island, where we 
preached our first sermon on the circuit at the house 
of Judge McLaughlin. We then returned to the Mer 
Rouge, and soon set out alone to visit and preach to 
our relatives, the Griffings, in Prairie Jefferson. On 
our way we saw, on the bank of the Bayou Gallion, 
laid out at full length, a huge reptile, shaped like a 
lizard, about twelve or fourteen feet long. -We 
gucssed it was an alligator, the first we had ever seen. 
During the next spring and summer we became very 
familiar with their presence, in wading and swim- 
ming on horseback through the extensive overflows. 
To be all alone, wading halfside-deep through an 
overflow two or three miles wide, and to have these 
amphibious monsters lay with the stillness of a 
log just under the surface, with nothing visible but 
the crest of their heads, with their eyes fixed upon 
you, is anything but pleasant to the inexperienced. 
When we reached the Bayou Bonida, our attention 
was arrested by a roaring overhead. We looked up 
and saw vast flocks of wild pigeons coming from 
every quarter and forming what is called a pigeon 
roost. The advanced flocks would select and settle 
on the boughs of the trees, and successive flocks 
would settle on and cleave to their predecessors un- 
til they would hang in clusters like a swarm of bees. 
Frequently the accumulating weight would break a 
bough and bring it down with a crash, and the birds 
would fly off, only to return immediately and make 
another settlement. The smaller and more elastic 
trees were often so overloaded that they bent until 
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the top limbs rested on the ground. After selecting 
their place for roosting, they would return each suc- 
ceeding evening until they migrated to some new 
territory. What excited our curiosity was that 
they should come from afar and concentrate on one 
acre of trees almost to suffocation when they had 
illimitable forests to roost in at their convenience 
wherever night might overtake them. 

After forming a very pleasant acquaintance with 
our kindred in Prairie Jefferson and preaching once, 
we proceeded regularly around our circuit. Our 
predecessor, Thomas C. Brown, who had been very 
popular on the circuit, had kindly (in addition to 
a minute plan of the circuit) furnished us with let- 
ters of introduction to numerous gentlemen about 
Monroe and elsewhere, so that we found our way 
around the circuit readily and began to feel quite 
at home everywhere. The territory occupied by us 
extended about eighty or ninety miles from Prairie 
Jefferson in the east to Wafer’s settlement in the 
west, and was about fifty miles wide up and down 
the Washita River, which was about the center of 
the work. It was then truly an outpost. South, 
north, and east, there was no circuit within a hun- 
dred miles; and to the west there was none between 
us and sunset. There were no preachers of any name 
or denomination in our bounds except two very illit- 
erate Baptist preachers. After Ashley Hewitt moved 
to Lake Providence, we think it no presumption to 
say that we were the greatest preacher in all that 
country in the absence of our presiding elder, for we 
were the only one there. We felt our isolation, but be- 
took ourselves earnestly to the work before us. We 
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think it unnecessary to detail the many natural dif- 
ficulties we met with in the way of mosquitoes and 
gnats, mud and water, bridgeless and ferryless bay- 
ous, etc. When the insects were out in full force, 
we could bar them off by wearing a veil of mosquito 
netting attached to the rims of our hats. As to the 
mud, it was often pleasantly said that the bottom 
was good wherever you could get to it; and as to the 
water, especially during the annual inundation, we 
took it as a matter of course and expected frequent 
wettings. We did not like to be plunged into deep 
water unexpectedly, as we sometimes were; but be- 
ing a practiced swimmer, we took to the water, when 
necessary, as kindly as a water dog. Among the 
people we met with little else but the most generous 
cordiality and hospitality. We were struck with 
this feature of Washita society on our first entrance 
into the country. Everybody, professor and nonpro- 
fessor, French or American, Creole or emigrant, 
Catholic or Protestant, seemed to have a welcome for 
the preacher. Some of the Catholics who would not 
even be present with us in family worship would 
nevertheless treat us with every mark of hospitality 
about their houses. The truth is, they were anxious 
to keep up a succession of preaching in the country; 
and as most places were beyond the limits of all 
other preachers except the young Methodist itin- 
erants, they treated us with great respect in their 
families and sometimes, at a heavy sacrifice of time, 
took immense pains to pilot us through uninhabited 
districts or to assist us in crossing high waters. 
Some of the French Catholics attended our places 
of worship and a few joined our Church; but as a 
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general rule they seemed inaccessible to Protestant- 
ism. 

We could write a volume of incidents connected 
with our labors in the Washita country, but the gen- 
eral history of the Church is all that we have space 
to record. Several of the young men brought into 
the Church that year became preachers, and several 
of the young ladies in after years became the wives 
of itinerant preachers. Our net increase that year 
on Washita Circuit was one hundred and ninety-two 
white and twenty-three colored members, which was 
cause of great encouragement, considering the 
sparseness of the Protestant population. We had 
additions to most of the old societies and formed sev- 
eral new classes in neighborhoods where Church or- 
ganization had not heretofore existed. In the settle- 
ment known as the “Old Village” and surrounding 
country we had very encouraging success, which re- 
sulted in the formation of a new society in the Old 
Village and a camp meeting in the vicinity of the 
fall. This section of country lay from twelve to 
twenty miles west of Monroe. The first society ever 
formed in Monroe was organized this year. There 
had been preaching in the town for many years, but 
no one had ever united with the Church. Our cir- 
cuit was somewhat in the form of the figure eight, 
Monroe being in the center; so we visited it four 
times every round, and generally preached at every 
visit.. We were very cordially received and enter- 
tained by most of the leading families in the town, 
and endeavored to improve our opportunities for 
doing good among them. A work of grace seemed 
to commence in the following way: We presented a 
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copy of the little book, still extant in our Church, 
called “The Life and Death of Two Young Ladies 
Contrasted,” to Miss Eliza McFarland, the cultivated 
and highly accomplished daughter of General Mc- 
Farland, with a request that she give it a thoughtful 
reading. It proved the means of her awakening. 
She loaned it to her near neighbor, Mrs. Trent, the 
wife of the gentleman whose name is perpetuated in 
the town of Trenton, a few miles above Monroe on 
the opposite side of the river, and she too was thor- 
oughly awakened by its perusal. It was then hand- 
ed to Mrs. Ailes, the wife of one of the principal mer- 
chants, who read it with similar effect. The three 
ladies then began to hold religious conferences, and 
mutually agreed to make a public profession of reli- 
gion by uniting with the Church. In the meantime 
a colored woman, the house servant of Mrs. Dr. Mc- 
Guire, had become much exercised about her salva- 
tion, and had obtained permission from her owners 
to join the Church, and had also requested us, 
through her mistress, to open the door for her recep- 
tion, which we did soon after; so that she was, in 
point of time, the first person that joined our Church 
in Monroe. At the next opportunity the three la- 
dies above named presented themselves as candidates 
for Church membership, Miss Eliza McFarland tak- 
ing the lead. We afterwards had several additions 
of excellent material; such especially were the three 
ladies above named, composing the first society 
there, in 1826. General McFarland was—if our mem- 
ory is correct—a reduced merchant from Cincinnati, 
where he had buried the pious mother of his amiable 
daughter, who now superintended his household af- 
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fairs. Soon after this he moved to San Augustine, 
Tex.; and Mr. Thrall, in his “History of Methodism 
in Texas,” notes the fact that Miss Eliza McFarland 
was the first to step forward in the formation of a 
Church by Rev. Henry Stephenson in the vicinity 
of where her father then lived. She afterwards 
married Dr. Lawhon, a local preacher, and she re- 
mained steadfast in the faith. Mrs. Trent and Mrs. 
Ailes were both faithful unto death. O how we would 
like to record the many plain and powerful conver- 
sions that took place on our circuit that year as 
illustrations of the wonder-working grace of God! 
But our plan will not permit. It gives us unspeak- 
able consolation to know that most of them have 
already gone to glory, and that the few that yet re- 
main are still persevering in the narrow path. 
There was a very important fact, when taken in 
connection with its rapidly accumulating results, 
that was evolved in the history of Methodism in 
Northwestern Louisiana this year. At this date the 
Missouri Conference embraced the State of Missouri 
and the Territory of Arkansas. Methodism had be- 
come somewhat prosperous in Southwestern Arkan- 
sas. A district, composed of three or four circuits, 
had been formed, called Arkansas, with Jesse Hale as 
presiding elder. Mr. Hale was a man of solid piety 
and useful talents, but was an ultra-abolitionist, and 
undertook to enforce literally in this slaveholding 
territory the provisions of Section IX. as it then 
stood in the Discipline, making slave owners ineligi- 
ble to any official station in the Church, and requir- 
ing the traveling preachers who might incidentally 
come into possession of slaves to emancipate them 
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or forfeit their ministerial character. The result of 
this intermeddling with a civil institution was to 
create a great excitement in the Church and to sep- 
arate those who had hitherto been united in Chris- 
tian love and fellowship. The unhappy excitement 
became so intense and destructive to the peace and 
prosperity of the Church that it was called then and 
long after “the Hale storm.” The result was that a 
large number of Methodist families living in the re- 
gion of Hempstead and Clarke Counties (including 
the venerable William -Stephenson, a traveling 
preacher, and three local preachers by the names of 
Henry Stephenson, Lord, and McMahan), having 
learned that the Mississippi Conference did not in- 
terfere with the civil relations of slavery, though 
they were not slaveholders themselves, determined 
to move across the line into what was then the north- 
ern part of Natchitoches Parish. These pious peo- 
ple brought their religion with them, and immediate- 
ly commenced working Methodism foursquare with- 
out rounding off any of the corners. Our live presid- 
ing elder, Dr. Talley, heard of them, and embraced 
the first opportunity to make them a visit. He was 
delighted with his visit. He saw that the land was 
inviting and these settlers were solid and reliable 
materials and, with proper attention, the day was 
not distant when this country, known as Allen’s Set- 
tlement, would become one of the strongholds of 
Methodism in Northwestern Louisiana. Let those 
who now live in Claiborne and Bossier Parishes de- 
cide as to the correctness of his forecast. This godly 
community was now beyond the sweep of the “Hale 
storm;” and though many of them were barely 
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housekeeping, they importuned Dr. Talley to give 
them an appointment for a camp meeting. He did 
so, and notified us to be present. We raised a com- 
pany of eight or ten men, mostly from the Prairies 
Mer Rouge and Jefferson, and set out a distance of 
more than a hundred miles to this camp meeting. We 
went prepared to camp out at night, as the weather 
was warm and there were too many of us to crowd 
into the little cabins of the new settlers on the 
way. One or two of the young men took their guns 
to kill game, which gave us one fine wild turkey to 
roast on a spit the night before we reached the camp 
ground. It was the most primitive camp meeting we 
ever attended. We tethered our horses out to graze 
in the daytime, and tied them up to the trees at 
night. The tents, pulpit, and seats were of the cheap- 
est structures. Our provisions consisted mainly of 
bread made of unripe corn, fresh pork, immature 
sweet potatoes, with coffee for the preachers and old 
folks. In addition to the four preachers already in 
the vicinity of Allen’s Settlement (Dr. Talley and 
the writer), we had two brothers by the name of Orr 
from Arkansas, one a traveling and the other a local 
preacher. There was little to divert the mind from 
the one object of the meeting. The congregation, of 
course, was small, the settlement being quite sparse. 
Each preacher, both local and traveling, had to 
preach at least once. The Lord was with his peo- 
ple. It was easy to preach where such a fullness of 
the Spirit was feelingly present in the congrega- 
tion. Two of our compauy from Prairie Jefferson, 
who came as seekers of religion, were powerfully 
converted. This was the first camp meeting ever held 
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in Louisiana north of Red River, and the one held 
soon after near the Old Village, in Washita Circuit, 
was the second. We also attended another one of 
those delightful and successful little camp meetings 
the same fall, held south of Natchitoches on the 
waters of Coushatta. 

The yenerable William Stephenson still held his 
membership in the Missouri Conference, and this 
year had a nominal appointment to Natchitoches 
Parish; but moving and settling his family allowed 
him little time to devote to the ministry away from 
his immediate vicinity. As Dr. Talley now claimed 
these new settlements as being in his territory, he 
instructed the writer to make one round and form 
a new circuit to be reported to our ensuing Confer- 
ence. The appointments were sent out from the 
camp meeting; and after making one more round on 
our Own circuit. we returned to these new settle- 
ments for the purpose of organizing the emigrants 
into societies and drawing up a plan for a new pas- 
toral charge. We established eight preaching places, 
mostly in private houses, and collected a member- 
ship of about thirty, made out a regular plan of the 
circuit for the next year, and called the new circuit 
Natchitoches, as it was included in the northeastern 
part of that parish. The same territory was a few 
years later included in a new parish called Claiborne 
and the name of the circuit changed accordingly. 
We rejoice to know that Methodism is still predomi- 
nant in that section of Louisiana. 

After making one more round on our circuit, we 
started eastward to attend Conference in Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., having to travel about five hundred 
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miles on horseback to get there. We had done a year 
of hard work west of the Mississippi; but we came 
off with a glad heart, feeling that God had given us 
success far beyond our expectations. We returned 
by the way of Lake Providence, and paused there to 
assist Ashley Hewitt in a two days’ meeting under 
Martin and Keane’s new ginhouse, on the bank of 
the river. Mr. Hewitt, though a superannuate, had 
organized a small society and established several 
preaching places. He was the pioneer preacher in 
what is now Carroll Parish. 

The statistics show that we had a net increase this 
year of only eighty white and four hundred and nine- 
ty-four colored members; but when it is borne in 
mind that in giving up Lawrence and Franklin Cir- 
cuits to the Tennessee Conference we gave up eight 
hundred and four white and sixty colored members, 
it will be seen that if we had retained them our net 
increase would have been at least eight hundred and 
four white and five hundred and fifty-four colored 
members, showing that we had been favored with 
very encouraging prosperity. 

Vot. II.—8 


CHAPTER IV. 
1827. 


AccorDING to appointment, the Mississippi Annual 
Conference met at Tuscaloosa, Ala., December 14, 
1826. Bishops Roberts and Soule were present. Wil- 
liam Winans was again chosen Secretary. The open- 
ing religious services were conducted by Bishop 
Soule. Notwithstanding the extent of our territory, 
most of the members of the Conference were pres- 
ent. Though the youthful element still prevailed in 
our Conference, we now had as our file leaders a 
fair proportion of middle-aged men, but none in the 
decline of old age. Men enfeebled either by age or 
disease could not be effective in the work we then 
had to do. Though we lacked the maturity of old 
age and long experience in our deliberations, the 
interests of the Conference were very safe in the 
hands of such men as William Winans, Thomas 
Griffin, Alexander Talley, Robert L. Kennon, Eben- 
ezer Hearn, Benjamin Dulaney, and a few others 
about the meridian of ilfe. 

After appointing the usual committees, the Con- 
ference proceeded with the regular business. William 
Leggett, Cornelius Warner, Moses Perry, William 
H. Turnley, James A. Hughes, Lewis S. Turner, and 
Anderson C. McDaniel were admitted on trial; and 
William M. Curtis, after being local one year, was 
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readmitted. Of the nine admitted the year before, 
all were continued on trial except John Patton, who 
retired at his own request. John G. Jones, John O. 
T. Hawkins, John P. Haney, William V. Douglass, 
William Spruill, Thomas Burpo, Isaac V. Enochs, 
and Henry I. Brown stood a creditable examination 
on the course of study, and were received into full 
connection and elected and ordained deacons; also 
Thomas Burpo, who was a year behind his time in 
consequence of being absent from the preceding Con- 
ference. Jonas Westerlund and Elijah B. Mc- 
Kay were elected and ordained elders. Ashley Hew- 
itt, Barnabas Pipkin, Thomas Owens, and Thom- 
as S. Abernathy were placed in a supernumerary 
relation; and Thomas (. Brown, John Collier, James 
Nicholson, John Booth, Jonas Westerlund, and Josh- 
ua Boucher, Jr., asked and obtained locations. Mr. 
Boucher was dissatisfied with the legal institution 
of slavery in our Conference territory, and asked to 
be transferred to the Ohio Conference. The bishops 
decided that it was contrary to the policy and inter- 
ests of the Church to transfer a preacher from a 
deficient to a full Conference; and as his services 
were greatly needed here and were not so essential 
in the Ohio Conference, they declined to countenance 
what they considered a wrong precedent, and would 
not transfer him. He was, however, determined to 
go, and located in order to carry out his purpose. 
He entered the Ohio Conference, and continued to 
travel for many years. Of local preachers, George 
A. Campbell and James Moore were elected to dea- 
con’s orders, and Joshua Peavy to those of elder. 
By journal] resolution the local preachers who 
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were present at the Conference, in addition to the 
probationers, were invited to seats in the Conference 
as spectators. It was thought that the preachers 
would deal more faithfully with each other in the an- 
nual examination of character to have none present 
except those of their own profession. It is certain 
that the preachers dealt very faithfully with each oth- 
er in those days, the object of which was to keep the 
ministry pure and to improve it in everything essen- 
tial to its increased usefulness. There were some mi- 
nor complaints against two or three of the undergrad- 
uates, but nothing of a serious character was alleged 
against any one connected with the Conference. 

The Elizabeth Female Academy, at Washington, 
Miss., under the presidency of Rev. John C. Bur- 
russ and the tutorship of Mrs. Caroline Matilda 
Thayer, was reported in a high state of prosperity. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Thayer and other 
ladies of Washington, Miss., a Female Assistance 
Society had been formed in that vicinity, the ob- 
ject of which was to raise funds outside of the or- 
dinary collections of the Church to supplement the 
deficient salaries of the preachers, especially of those 
who labored on the poorer circuits. At this Confer- 
ence they sent the sum of three hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars, which was most thankfully received, 
and Bishop Soule was requested to respond to their 
benevolence in behalf of the Conference, which he 
did in beautiful and complimentary stvle. The Con- 
ference voted a request to have the address pub- 
lished in the Christian Advocate at New York, which 
was just then coming into existence as our connec- 
tional weekly Church journal, This Female <As- 
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sistance Society prospered only a few years, when, 
by the removal of its leading members to other com- 
munities, it was dissolved; but it did good in its 
day, and its members, when scattered abroad, con- 
tinued their benevolence to the preachers through 
other channels. 

As the joint committee of the Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi Conferences had not yet been able to estab- 
lish the contemplated union college, the Mississippi 
Conference accepted an invitation to patronize, for 
the time being, Augusta College, in Kentucky, by rec- 
ommending our people to educate their sons there. 

At this date the subject of Freemasonry was made 
the occasion of a frenzied excitement in the United 
States, both in political and ecclesiastical circles, 
and was the means of producirg much unpleasant 
and unprofitable wrangling both in Church and civ- 
il communities. Our presiding elders and other ex- 
perienced ministers opposed any discussion on the 
subject in any of our Churches. They took the 
ground that all we had any right to demand of our 
members or ministers was to live consistently with 
their Church and ministerial vows; and that while 
doing this, if it was their will and pleasure to become 
members of any society (either secret or otherwise) 
organized for the promotion of morality, intelli- 
gence, and benevolence, we had no right to molest 
them for it. This was, no doubt, the correct view 
upon the subject. 

The American Colonization Society, for the first 
time, was brought prominently before our Confer- 
ence at this session by Benjamin M. Drake. Its ob- 
ject was heartily approved, and resclutions were 
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passed recommending it to the support of the mem- 
bers and patrons of our Church, and also requesting 
our preachers, both traveling and local, to take up 
collections on or about the 4th of July to fur- 
ther its object and remit the same to the Treasurer 
of the Society. The American Colonization Society 
was organized in 1816 for the purpose of colonizing 
on the western coast of Africa as many of the free 
people of color in the United States, including eman- 
cipated slaves, as would voluntarily be transported 
and settled there at the expense of the Society. The 
object of the Society was very popular in the Mis- 
sissippi Conference—as it was generally in the 
Southern Conferences—and was liberally patronized 
until its popularity was weighed down and finally 
overcome by the fanaticism of the ultra-abolition- 
ists of the Northern States. 

Benjamin M. Drake, true to his advocacy of the 
parsonage system, again brought it prominently be- 
fore the Conference; and a committee was appoint- 
ed to draw up and publish an address to the Church 
within our bounds on the subject and disseminate 
it broadcast over our territory. It; however, had lit- 
tle effect. The time had not come to locate and fur- 
nish parsonages in our ever-changing circuits and 
districts; nor has it yet come, except in the town 
and city stations and a few of our more changeless 
country charges; nor will it ever come in much of 
our territory until we desist from the perpetual 
change of the boundaries of our circuits and dis- 
tricts. 

The subject of uniformity in dress among the 
preachers was brought up, by motion, and produced 
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a very animated discussion. Most of the Southern 
preachers had already abandoned the short trousers, 
knee buckles, and long stockings, which were still 
worn by both of our bishops now present with us. 
But some of our elder brethren, especially William 
Winans and Thomas Griffin, insisted that we should 
retain as the distinguishing costume of a Methodist 
preacher the long waistcoat, with its rounded cor- 
ners and huge pockets, and the glorious old round- 
breasted coat with its swallow-forked tail. It was 
true that the law of the Church did not require any- 
thing on the subject of dress except plainness and 
economy ; but many looked upon it as an evidence of 
falling from grace for a Methodist preacher to 
abandon those antiquated and inconvenient fashions 
and dress like other gentlemen. What was now 
called the “old-fashioned Methodist costume” was 
simply the English colonial dress worn by General 
Washington and his contemporaries. The citizens 
generally, especially in the higher circles of society, 
had abandoned those unsightly fashions for pat- 
terns more becoming and comfortable; but our 
Methodist forefathers contended persistently against 
their flocks, and especially their ministers, changing 
the cut of their apparel in conformity to the ever- 
changing fashions of the world. Some of the laity 
and most of the preachers had worn the round- 
breasted coat with its characteristic collar until the 
date of which we are now writing; but there was an 
evident tendency, especially among the young men 
of the Conference, to lay aside an inconvenient and 
costly fashion and adopt the gentleman’s long frock 
coat. We found by actual experiment that we could 
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purchase the common gentleman’s costume ten or fif- 
teen dollars cheaper than we could buy the same ma- 
terials and have them made up; and with a salary 
of one hundred dollars a year, and often much less, 
this sum was well worth saving. Our elder brethren, 
however, had a resolution passed “earnestly recom- 
mending to all our traveling preachers plainness 
and, as far as practicable, uniformity of dress.” 
But our young ministers soon quietly gave up the 
keel-bottomed coat with its standing collar for the 
neat-fitting frock coat. John R. Lambuth and Thom- 
as Owens were the first to venture into our Annual 
Conference with the ordinary frock coat. Some of 
the old brethren looked at them reprovingly. How 
could they be so presumptuous? They were soon fol- 
lowed by most of the young men in the Conference, 
and ultimately by most of the older ministers too. 
Mr. Winans was always a pattern of plainness in 
his apparel, but he too gave up those old fashions. 
Thomas Griffin and a few others adhered to the “old- 
fashioned Methodist coat” to the end of life. 

Our missionaries in New Orleans and Mobile re- 
ported some progress in the midst of formidable dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Drake, from New Orleans, reported 
the church on Gravier Street finished and a prospect 
of its being soon freed from debt, and also some in- 
crease in the membership and in the size of the con- 
gregation ; but still, he said, Methodism in New Or- 
leans was like a partridge in the wilderness. As the 
little Church was not yet entirely out of debt, the 
annual resolution of long standing was renewed, ap- 
pointing William Winans “agent of the New Or- 
leans Meetinghouse business.” 
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John R. Lambuth, of the Mobile Mission, reported 
that our prospects were brightening, notwithstanding 
the most discouraging difficulties growing out of the 
general irreligion of the place, some misunderstand- 
ings among the few Church members, and the reduc- 
tion and disorganization of the population during 
the yellow fever months. The church was inclosed, 
covered, and seated so that it could be used every 
Sabbath; but it was embarrassed with debt which 
the few members and patrons of the Church could 
not liquidate. The missionary appealed to the Con- 
ference for aid, and quite a number responded to his 
call. This writer, out of his little salary of one hun- 
dred dollars, gave ten dollars to help build the fa- 
mous “old hive,’ as it was afterwards called, and 
has felt ever since that he was a stockholder in Mo- 
bile Methodism, and has always felt a thrill of joy 
at the mention of the “old hive,” as it was his priv- 
ilege to help put a few planks or shingles on the 
building. 

The Christian Advocate, at New York, was just 
fairly getting into existence; and the Conference 
passed a resolution approving its design and prom- 
ising to patronize it. In those days, if we received 
the paper three weeks after the date of publication, 
we thought it had come promptly. 

The Sabbath exercises of this Conference were 
very impressive. Bishop Roberts preached the great- 
est sermon that day we ever heard from his lips. In 
addition to his manly voice and usual eloquence, he 
was full of sympathy and gospel power. His text 
was Isaiah ix. 6, 7: “Unto us a child is born,” etc. 
The whole sermon was admirably conceived and 
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eloquently delivered; but when he was dwelling upon 
“of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end,” he must have spoken as he was 
moved by the Holy Ghost. Such a burst of overpow- 
ering eloquence we never heard before or since, ex- 
cept once from Mark Moore and once from Henry B. 
Bascom. The ordination of deacons which followed 
was most impressive. Nothing would satisfy the 
community but that Bishop Roberts should preach 
another sermon, which he did on the last night of 
the Conference. 

Bishop Soule also preached one of his lofty, log- 
_ ical, orthodox, and powerful sermons. He had not 
the easy-flowing, pathetic eloquence of Bishop Rob- 
erts, but there was a weight and emphasis in every 
sentence. 

Our bishops still performed their continental jour- 
neys on horseback. Bishop Roberts’s clothes at this 
Conference looked old and well-worn. It occurred to 
some of the young preachers that perhaps he was 
scarce of funds; and we quietly raised him a hand- 
some little purse, which Robert L. Walker present- 
ed to him as a token of our high appreciation of his 
episcopal services. The Bishop received it gratefully. 

Notwithstanding the resolutions and discussions 
of the anti-Masons, the Conference felt in honor 
bound to pass the following resolution before its 
close: 


Resolved, That the Mississippi Annual Conference re- 
turn their thanks to the Masonic Society of Tuscaloosa for 
generously furnishing them a room in which to hold their 
sessions, and that Dr. Robert L. Kennon be requested to 
make known this resolution to the Lodge. 
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After passing other complimentary resolutions 
and appointing its next annual session-to meet either 
at Washington or Natchez, Miss., at the discretion 
of the preachers in charge and the presiding elder 
of the Washington District, on December 20, 1827, 
the appointments were announced and, after a ses- 
sion of eight days, the Conference adjourned. 

By agreement we met in the Conference room at 
6:30 a.m. to receive our appointments, so as to 
be able to make a half day’s journey toward our 
different fields of labor. It was an interesting sight. 
We were not all dependent on the movements of 
stages, cars, or steamboats. There was not a wheeled 
conveyance in the Conference. Every preacher had 
his horse, and our horses were equipped and hitched 
around the Conference room. We entered the Con- 
ference in our traveling dress, including the inev- 
itable spatterdashes on our legs. After a good 
pastoral address and prayer by Bishop Soule, we re- 
ceived our appointments and, forming in companies, 
were soon beyond the limits of Tuscaloosa, where 
we had spent a holy, happy, and profitable week with 
its generous inhabitants. There was nothing unusu- 
al in the appointments of this year. John R. Lam- 
buth was returned to the Mobile Mission, and Pey- 
ton S. Greaves succeeded Benjamin M. Drake in New 
Orleans. The venerable William Stephenson was 
transferred from the Missouri Conference and ap- 
pointed to our newly formed circuit in Natchitoches 
Parish. As we had reconnoitered the country and 
planned the circuit the preceding fall, we had hoped 
to be returned there to elaborate our new work; but 
in those days there was only one thing certain about 
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the appointments of the single men, which was that 
they were sure to have an appointment somewhere 
between Georgia and Texas. We were assigned to 
Marengo Circuit, in Alabama, four or five hundred 
miles east of where we had hoped to be sent. Lake 
Providence was added to the list of pastoral charges: 
and Ashley Hewitt was changed from the superannu- 
ated to the supernumerary relation, that he might 
be placed in charge of it. John P. Haney was sent 
to form a new circuit in St. Tammany Parish, La. 
An attempt was made to make a station of the town 
of Claiborne, on the Alabama River, and Thomas 
S. Abernathy was appointed in charge; but soon be- 
ing convinced that he was throwing away his time om» 
a work of little promise, he applied to his presiding 
elder for a change, and was sent as our colleague on 
Marengo for the remainder of the year. Already the 
people were pushing into the new territory lately 
acquired from the Choctaw Indians, and most of the 
old circuits all along on the southern boundary of 
the “New Purchase” had been extended into its terri- 
tory. One new circuit had been formed, mostly in 
Copiah County, Miss., called Sweet Water, the name 
of one of its principal Churches and camp grounds, 
and Elisha Lott and Thomas Owens were assigned 
to it. The enlargement of the work in the Choctaw 
country made it necessary to divide the Mississippi 
District, the northern part retaining the name, with 
Thomas Griffin presiding elder, and the southern 
part called Washington, with William Winans pre- 
siding elder. 

In 1820 the Federal government appointed Maj. 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, and Major Gen- 
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eral Thomas Hinds, of Mississippi, as commission- 
ers on the part of the United States to negotiate a 
treaty with the Choctaw Indians for the purchase 
of near five and a half millions of acres of land ly- 
ing in the southern portion of their territory. After 
all the preliminary steps had been taken, in the 
month of October the commissioners met the chiefs 
and other head men of the nation at Doak’s Stand, 
on the old Natchez Trace, near the eastern limit of 
the present county of Madison, where, on the 20th of 
the month, the treaty was signed. The next session 
of the Legislature erected the whole ceded territory 
into one county called Hinds; but so rapidly was it 
settled that in a few years it was subdivided into 
more than a dozen counties. Many Methodist fam- 
ilies, including some very valuable local preachers 
and other official members, soon settled all over this 
“New Purchase,” as it was called for many years. 
These emigrants had been served by the local preach- 
ers with the assistance of the traveling preachers 
who labored on the old circuits just south of the 
“Purchase.” From this date new circuits were or- 
ganized, followed by new districts, until, in a few 
years, the whole territory was covered with pastoral 
charges. To keep up the old circuits and at the 
same time supply this new field, with the extension 
of the work in Western Louisiana, required all the 
available traveling preachers we could command. 
About this time various sections of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States were agi- 
tated by an attempt to introduce a delegation of lo- 
cal preachers and laymen into the Annual and Gen- 
eral Conferences. The proposed change in our form of 
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government was warmly advocated by a respectable 
minority of traveling and local preachers and influ- 
ential laymen. Several periodicals were published 
in advocacy of the new measures, and various single 
pamphlets were industriously circulated among the 
people. Many very bitter surmises were written and 
published against the original framers of our Church 
government and against our bishops and the ruling 
majorities in our Annual and General Conferences. 
The Reformers, as they styled themselves, first took 
the name of “Union Societies,” then that of “Asgso- 
ciated Methodists,’ and finally seceded from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and organized them- 
selves into what has since been known as the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church. 

The Union Societies found a lodgment in East- 
ern Alabama; and the principles involved in the 
controversy found some zealous advocates, not only 
among the laity, but among the leading local and ex- 
traveling preachers, and quite a number ultimately 
united with the Methodist Protestant Church. Some 
of our pastoral charges east of the Alabama River 
were considerably convulsed by this unhappy fam- 
ily feud. In Western Alabama and Eastern Missis- 
Sippi a few scattering local preachers and laymen 
left our Church and united with the new organiza- 
tion, but until a much later period it never had any 
organic form west of Pearl River. This we attrib- 
uted to the sound judgment and conservative spirit 
of William Winans, John Lane, Thomas Griffin, Ira 
Byrd, and Ashley Hewitt. They took the ground that 
our entrance into and continued connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was voluntary on our 
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part. We had first entered her pale on a probation 
of six months to give ourselves time to become ac- 
quainted with her doctrines, discipline, and usages 
before taking upon ourselves the vows of full mem- 
bership; and having taken those vows voluntarily, 
we had virtually surrendered all right to inveigh 
either against the doctrines or disciplinary laws of 
the Church. If there was evident friction found in 
the practical working of our ecclesiastical machin- 
ery, or the enlargement of the Church or the intro- 
duction of new interests or any other plausible con- 
sideration suggested the importance of a change or 
readjustment in our Church polity, our only legal 
recourse was to petition the General Conference to 
make the desired change; and then, if we failed, the 
peace and harmony of the Church required us quiet- 
ly to submit until the next legal opportunity offered 
to renew the effort. The General Conference might 
seem to act slowly, but it was certain to do in the 
end what was best for the interests of all concerned. 
They saw no danger whatever of either the episco- 
pacy or itinerancy oppressing the members of the 
Church; and if ever they should attempt it, the body 
ef the Church had the remedy in their own hands. 
By withholding their salaries they could be starved 
out of their authority. These conservative brethren 
saved all the western portion of the Conference 
from any agitation on the vexed question; and to 
this day there has been no secession from our 
Church either in Southwestern Mississippi or Louisi- 
ana. The great error committed by the leaders of 
the Union Societies was an overweening desire and 
determination to pluck the fruit before it was ripe 
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—to reap the harvest before it had time to mature. 
The time had not then come for the. introduction of 
laymen into the Annual and General Conferences. 
The moneyed interests of the Church were small— 
the mere matter of collecting the little salaries of 
the itinerant preachers, building church houses, and 
the little Chartered Fund in Philadelphia and the 
Book Concern in New York—all of which could be 
attended to without lay representation in the higher 
Conferences. Since then the Church has increased 
immensely in numbers and wealth; the missionary 
and Sabbath school interests have been greatly en- 
larged; high schools, academies, colleges, and uni- 
versities have been projected; improved styles of ar- 
chitecture have been adopted for our churches and 
other public buildings; to which may be added our 
vast publishing interests—all of which requires the 
best talents of the most experienced and skillful 
financiers in the Church. The itinerant preachers 
enter the ministry young, and afterwards, while en- 
gaged in the pastoral work, have little to de- 
velop their financial skill; and it is not to be 
expected that they should be able to manipu- 
late successfully the large and ever-growing mon- 
eyed interests of the Church; nor would it be 
safe to divert their attention from the special 
duties of their holy calling to attend to what can 
be much better managed by the intelligent and 
skilled laymen of the Church. These considerations 
long ago suggested the importance, not to say im- 
perious necessity, of having a strong lay element 
in our Annual and General Conferences. Long be- 
fore it was incorporated in the Discipline as a law 
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of the Church, it had-been adopted by a number of 
Annual Conferences—ours among the rest—and 
found to work well. It would now seem that the 
initial step taken in this matter by our General 
Conference would be speedily followed by all the 
large Wesleyan Methodist bodies on the globe. 

All things considered, 1827 was a _ prosperous 
year, though the revival influence was not as pro- 
ductive as desired. A large number of camp meet- 
ings were held in the summer and fall, and they 
were attended with good results, some of them with 
unusual success. The well-directed and faithful 
labors of Orsamus L. Nash and Richard H. Herbert, 
two of our most enterprising young men, were 
much blessed on Chickasawhay Circuit, resulting in 
a net increase of about two hundred members. Mr. 
Nash was a man of medium height, heavy-built, with 
a commanding utterance, flaming zeal, and indomi- 
table perseverance, and was generally successful. 
Mr. Herbert was yet a youth, fairly educated, with 
preaching talents above mediocrity, and wholly de- 
voted to the work of the ministry. When we roomed 
with him (as we often did), generally the first thing 
we heard on awaking in the morning was his ear- 
nest whisper in prayer at the bedside. He often 
took a discouraging view of his progress in personal 
piety and his supposed want of influence as a min- 
ister of Christ, but he was to the end of his long 
pilgrimage a good and true man. 

The Marengo Circuit had been partly formed the 
previous year by John Colzier, but was still in a very 
immature condition, on account of being a newly 
settled region. It embraced Marengo and parts of 
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Dallas and Wilcox Counties, extending from the 
Tombigbee to the Alabama River. The land was 
generally good and lay very well, especially that 
celebrated section between Demopolis and Cahawba, 
known then as the “Canebrake,” which was only 
partially settled by the first adventurers. The fer- 
tility of the soil and the contiguity of two navigable 
rivers had invited intelligent and wealthy families 
into the new settlements, among whom were a num- 
ber of influential Methodists, such as the Easleys, 
Cades, Glovers, Gwinns, Christians, Bennetts, and 
many others. Most of them were still‘living in their 
first log cabins; and, with few exceptions, our 
preaching places were either private houses or small 
log cabins put up for the double purpose of school 
and church. We took into our work several new 
settlements, and made us a circuit of good size. 
About Linden, Whitehall, and a few other places the 
population was already numerous, so that our con- 
gregations, especially on the Sabbath, were large; 
but in the Canebrake region they were small. After 
getting our work properly organized in the spring, 
the Great Head of the Church began to pour out his 
Spirit abundantly on our labors, and we had a 
sweeping revival which resulted in the addition of 
about three hundred and fifty to the Church. The 
work of grace among the new settlers, especially 
among the young people, was deep and scriptural. 
The awakenings and conversions were remarkably 
clear and well marked with true repentance and a 
living, saving faith in Christ, succeeded by a bright 
experience of love, peace, and joy. On the 27th of 
September we commenced the first camp meeting 
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ever held in Marengo. The camp ground was at 
Glover’s Church, near the residence of John O. Glov- 
er. It was, from beginning to end, a time of ex- 
traordinary spiritual power. That great and good 
man so long known in the Mississippi Conference 
as Rev. Preston Cooper was the first one converted 
at this camp meeting; and his conversion was fol- 
lowed by about fifty or sixty more, most of which 
were as clear as a sunbeam. This year, however, 
had its trials as well as its triumphs. There lived 
either within or near our circuit five Baptist 
preachers of the old Hard-shell order who suddenly 
became very zealous in the midst of our revival; and 
the conclusion of the whole matter was that all the 
young converts were sought to receive baptism by 
immersion at their hands as the only legitimate suc- 
cessors of John the Baptist and become members of 
the only true Church then extant. We were soon 
informed of their proselyting purposes, and deter- 
mined to protect our young and growing flock; and 
not one of our large number of young converts— 
many of whom were connected with Baptist fami- 
lies—left us; and only a few, by special request, 
received baptism by immersion at our hands. 
Thomas S. Abernathy was one of the most congen- 
ial, lovely, and forbearing colleagues. He married 
late in the year. Mr. Abernathy was not a contro- 
versialist, but as a Methodist preacher he was well 
read and sound to the core in doctrine and disci- 
pline. He preached a very clear, orthodox sermon, 
often attended with the power and demonstration 
of the Holy Ghost. He was, indeed, a true yokefel- 
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low in the blessed harvest of souls with which the 
Lord of the harvest favored us that year. 

Our statistics show a net increase this year of 
thirteen hundred and forty-five white and five hun- 
dred and fifty-nine colored members. Our aggregate 
membership in the Conference was ten thousand 
one hundred and eighteen white and three thousand 
two hundred and eighty-three colored members, 
making a grand total of thirteen thousand four 
hundred and one. We have no death to record 
among our itinerant preachers this year. 


CHAPTER V. 
1828. 


Tue Conference which closed the business and la- 
bors of 1827 and inaugurated those of 1828 was held 
in the city of Natchez, Miss., commencing December 
20, 1827. Bishop Soule presided, and William 
Winans was again eleeted Secretary. Considering 
the vast extent of territory,. the expense of- time and 
money, and the many difficulties to be encountered 
on a horseback journey in winter of from fifty to three 
or four hundred miles, to be repeated, in most in- 
stances, aS soon as Conference was over, the at- 
tendance of the preachers was large. A _ goodly 
number of our Conference had never seen the ma- 
jestic Father of Waters before; and when they 
stood on the bluff and beheld for the first time the 
sweep of the mighty river, bearing on its bosom 
fleets of flatboats heavily laden with Western prod- 
uce, with the little steamboats of those days, and 
then took a survey of the apparent interminable 
level horizon extending westward, they were quite 
enraptured with the enchanting view. Steam whis- 
tles had not then been invented to announce the 
coming into port of a steamboat, and the little bells 
could be heard by only a small circle. The most 
noisy thing then known with which to announce 
the important event of a steamboat making for the 
landing was a small cannon mounted on wheels 
(188) 
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and stationed on the forecastle deck, and well 
charged with a blank cartridge. 

We had, in Natchez, a commodious one-story brick 
church, with galleries inside above the main audi- 
ence room; but as we needed the church for daily 
and nightly preaching, we had to look elsewhere for 
a Conference room. The celebrated little chapel in 
the rear of the church, which for so many years was 
used for class and prayer meetings, love feasts, Quar- 
terly and Annual Conferences, had not then been 
built. Horace Gridley was then the popular Sher- 
iff of Adams County, and’ he courteously tendered 
us a suitable room in the courthouse, with side 
rooms for the use of the committees. A room that 
would seat fifty or sixty men was all we needed in 
those days, when none were permitted to be present 
except members of Conference and the undergrad- 
uates and local preachers, who were admitted as 
Spectators by special grace. We have gradually de- 
parted from that plan of sitting in secret session 
with closed doors until now we admit everybody to 
witness our deliberations who will behave with de- 
cent propriety ; so that it takes the largest audience 
rooms we can command to contain our enlarged 
Conference and numerous visitors. We rejoice that 
it is so. “Let there be light.” Let the people wit- 
ness all our deliberations and plans for enlarging 
and promoting the interests of the Church. It will 
tend to secure their prayers and cooperation. Bish- 
op Soule was very exact in, having the Conference 
opened and closed with suitable religious services. 
In those days, instead of closing with the apostolic 
benediction as we now do, a brother was called on 
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by the bishop to lead us in prayer, which often 
proved to be one of the moving sort of prayers under 
which our hearts were warmed and our spirits 
cheered with the manifested presence of the Mas- 
ter. This was the first time Bishop Soule had at- 
tended our Conference without the company of Bish- 
op Roberts. He was very methodical and exact in 
the transaction of all Conference business. While 
he allowed due time to do everything maturely, he 
permitted no time to be misspent. The preachers had 
great respect for him personally, and a high appre- 
ciation of his pulpit and administrative talents; 
but until they became intimately acquainted with 
him they did not feel as free and easy in his pre¢- 
ence as they did in associating with Bishop Roberts. 
Some even hinted that he had too much of what 
they called Yankee stiffness about him to suit the 
elasticity and freedom of Southern minds. When 
we became better acquainted with the Bishop, that 
feeling all wore off, and we looked on him as one of 
the greatest and one of the most affectionate offi- 
cers in the Church. His judgment was remarkably 
correct and free from any improper bias, and we 
were assured that all our personal interests, as well 
as the interests of the Church, were as safe in his 
hands as they could be in the hands of mortal man. 
The Conference opened in due form, and all the 
preliminary arrangements showed a master’s skill 
in getting ready for the dispatch of business. After 
fixing the hour of meeting and adjournment and 
appointing the usual committees, Bishop Soule in- 
troduced two distinguished visitors to the Confer- 
ence who were invited to the freedom of our delib- 
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erations. The first was Rey. Peter Akers, of the 
Kentucky Conference, who visited us in the interest 
of Augusta College; and the second was the venera- 
ble Isaac Smith, of the South Carolina Conference, 
who was on a protracted visit to his daughter, Mrs. 
Hope Lenoir, living near Pearl River. They were 
both very interesting men, and their pulpit serv- 
ices were highly appreciated. Father Smith had 
been a Revolutionary soldier, and was with General 
Washington’s army at the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis, where his soldierly conduct came very near 
depriving the world of the material out of which a 
first-class Methodist preacher was made in after 
years. He was slyly crawling on his hands and 
knees close to a fence, trailing his gun along, in order 
to draw a bead on a British picket, with intent to 
kill, when a ball from the enemy struck the ground 
just before him, and barely ricocheted high enough 
to miss his head, knocking the dirt in his face. See- 
ing that he was discoverd by the enemy, he made 
a judicious retreat in double-quick time. The war 
ended, he returned to the peaceful avocations of 
life, got among the Methodists in his native Vir 
ginia, was converted, soon admitted a divine call 
to preach the gospel, and was received on trial into 
the Virginia Conference in the spring of 1784. In 
a few years he fell into the South Carolina Confer- 
ence, where he traveled circuits, filled city stations, 
presided on districts, and was missionary among 
the Creek Indians in Western Georgia until he was 
disabled by extreme old age and took a superannu- 
ated relation. After devoting half a century with 
unusual success to the work of the ministry, he died 
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from a cancer on thevextremity of the spine, July 
20, 1834, full of faith and the Holy Ghost, aged 
seventy-six years. 

After the introduction of these clerical visitors, 
the Conference took up the regular business. John 
Mathews, Samuel Walker, Robert D. Smith, Wil- 
liam ©. Gayle, John A. Cotton, Blanton P. Box, and 
Daniel H. Norwood were admitted on trial. Wil- 
liam Leggatt, Anderson ©. McDaniel, John W. 
Mann, William H. Turnley, Moses Perry, James A. 
Hughes, and Lewis S. Turner were continued on 
trial. Eugene V. Levert was discontinued at his 
own request. Richard H. Herbert, Joseph McDow- 
ell, Leroy Massengale, Orsamus L. Nash, Benjamin 
A. Haughton, and Jephthah Hughes were received 
into full connection, and all were ordained deacons 
except Leroy Massengale, who was not ordained 
until the next Conference. John Collier, formerly 
of this Conference, was readmitted in deacon’s or- 
ders, and James H. Mellard, formerly of the South 
Carolina Conference, having been admitted into 
that Conference in 1801 and located in 1810, was re- 
admitted into our Conference in elder’s orders. He 
proved to be a very valuable acquisition until his 
advanced age led him to retire again to the local 
ranks in 1838. John Cotton, John G. Lee, Robert 
L. Walker, Thomas E. Ledbetter, Thomas S. Aber- 
nathy, and William M. Curtis were elected to elder’s 
orders, and all ordained except John G. Lee, who 
was absent. John O. T. Hawkins, William Stephen- 
son, Ashley Hewitt, and Thomas Owens were placed 
on the supernumerary roll, and Hugh A. McPhail 
was superannuated. John Cotton, John G. Lee, 
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Francis R. Cheatham, Benjamin Dulaney, John R. 
Lambuth, Elijah B. McKay, and Elisha Lott were lo- 
cated at their own request. The loss of seven ef- 
fective men from our itinerant corps at one Con- 
ference was a very inconvenient loss. In order to 
supply each circuit with a preacher, we had to put 
young men just received on trial in charge of cir- 
cuits without a colleague. In those days no living 
provision had been made for the families of our 
traveling preachers, there not being a parsonage in 
the Conference, and many were compelled to retire 
to the local ranks to provide homes for their fami- 
lies. Bishop Soule had said at our Conference two 
years ago, on the location of a preacher, that he hoped 
the time would come when the question, “Who have 
located this year?” would be stricken from the list 
of questions at an Annual Conference. It may be 
the easiest way to relieve the bishop and his council 
of embarrassment to suggest the location of a man 
no longer to be depended on to do “the work of an 
evangelist,” but in every case where a man is physic- 
ally, spiritually, and intellectually qualified to do 
the work of an itinerant preacher his location is an 
evil and a loss to the Church. Birdsong W. M. Min- 
ter, M.D., Richard Pipkin, James Thompson, Jesse 
Redwine, William Taylor, John Patton, and Archi- 
bald Pope, from the local brotherhood, were elected 
to deacon’s orders, and none to elder’s orders. 

Rev. Peter Akers was allowed a suitable oppor- 
tunity to address the Conference in the interest of 
Augusta College; and the Conference promised to 
patronize the institution. We perhaps wronged 
our own people by sending so much of our money 
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and patronage beyond the limits of our Conference 
before we determined to have a college of our own. 
We have learned to do better. 

Dr. Robert L. Kennon, Dr. Alexander Talley, and 
William V. Douglass were appointed a committee 
to visit the Elizabeth Academy, at Washington, six 
miles distant, and examine into its status and re- 
port to the Conference; but the committee was aft- 
erwards excused, as there seemed to be no necessity 
for such examination and report, the Academy be- 
ing in a prosperous condition. | 

Tuscaloosa had become a flourishing little city, 
and was one of the strongholds of Methodism in 
Alabama. The members and patrons of our Church 
in and around the city had become very anxious to 
establish a female academy there of high grade, and 
a gentleman by the name of kdward Simms made 
a generous proposition to this Conference through 
Rev. William Spruill, the stationed preacher, which 
was accepted. He proposed to build a suitable house 
on a lot of his own and place the premises under the 
entire control of the Conference, to be used exclu- 
sively for a female academy, until such time as the 
patrons of the school could purchase the property 
by paying him the original cost, with interest to 
date on the money vested, when he would settle it, 
in fee simple, on a Board of Trustees appointed by 
the Conference. Robert L. Kennon, William Spruill, 
Thomas E. Ledbetter, and Blanton P. Box were ap- 
pointed a committee on the part of the Conference 
to negotiate with Mr. Simms for the transfer of the 
property; and Robert L. Kennon, B. B. Fontaine, 
Richardson Owen, Edward Simms, and Dennis Dent 
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were appointed a Board of Trustees to hold the 
property in trust for the purposes of its creation. 
A desire was expressed to have the building so far 
completed during the incoming year as to be able 
to open the Academy immediately after the next 
annual session of the Conference, which was to be 
held in Tuscaloosa. 

The CGenference again resolved to patronize the 
American Colonization Society, and recommended 
calections to be taken upon or about the 4th of 
July by all the preachers, and that the position of 
the Mississippi Conference in relation to the So- 
ciety be published in the African Repository and 
the Christian Advocate and Journal at New York. 
By the motion of Benjamin M. Drake, a committee 
of one was appointed by the President, consisting 
of Mr. Drake himself, to draw up and publish a pas- 
toral address to all the Churches within our bounds, 
laying before them the general state of the Church, 
with its present prospects, calling their atten: ion 
to the subject of Sabbath schools, the importance of 
better attention to class meetings, the more ample 
support of our married traveling preachers, and the 
increasing necessity of building parsonages. Mr. 
Drake was the early and perpetual advocate of the 
parsonage system as an indispensable adjunct. to 
our itinerant system. Te richly deserved to live in 
a good parsonage, but died without the privilege. 

The Conference had some unpleasant cases among 
a few of the licentiates to dispose of. John W. 
Mann, a probationer of two years, and Anderson (, 
MeDaniel, a probationer of one year, were com- 
plained of for various indiscretions in their man- 
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ners, which rendered them unacceptable as preach- 
ers. John W. Mann was dropped from the list of 
those on trial by a vote of the Conference; but on a 
subsequent day, after promises of amendment on 
his part, his case was reconsidered, and he was con- 
tinued on trial the third year; but there being no 
permanent improvement, at the next Conference he 
was finally discontinued. He was a young man of 
fair talents, but there was a determined rusticity 
in his manners which seemed incurable, and for 
which he was dropped after three years’ trial. An- 
derson C. McDaniel was also very unclerical in his 
intercourse with the people both in public and pri- 
vate, for which the Conference voted him an admoni- 
tion from the Bishop in the presence of the Con- 
ference, which he seemed to receive in the right spir- 
it; but he did not improve, and was formally 
dropped at the ensuing Conference. ‘The Lord of 
the harvest” makes no mistakes in calling and send- 
ing forth his laborers, and where the most unpromis- 
ing in human estimation “are truly called according 
to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ” to the office 
and work of the ministry, we may rest assured that, 
however hidden at first from our observation, they 
have all the implied talents to make acceptable and 
useful ministers of the New Testament, if they are 
obedient to their calling and faithful in discharging 
its duties. The body of ministers ought to be very 
faithful with and very forbearing toward unedu- 
cated and inexperienced young men in a state of 
trial in an Annual Conference; but our duty to the 
people, as well as to ourselves, requires that we lay 
them aside after sufficient trial attended with utter 
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failure. The Conference also decided not: to con- 
tinue Lewis S. Turner on trial a second year, but 
his case was reconsidered and he was continued. 
There was no objection either to his piety or pru- 
dence; but his educational advantages were extreme- 
ly limited, he was excessively diffident, and im- 
proved so slowly that it was doubtful whether he 
could ever be developed into an acceptable and useful 
preacher. The trial of another year showed an en- 
couraging outcome, and he was admitted into full 
connection and ordained a deacon. He graduated in 
due course to elder’s orders and traveled in our Con- 
ference until the Alabama Conference was organized, 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala., November 27, 1832, when he 
became a member of that body. His health having 
become impaired, he located at the end of 1833. The 
forbearance of the Conference toward his illiteracy 
and his slowly developing talents was not without 
good results in the end. 

The most painful occurrence of the Conference 
was that, the day before adjournment, some doc- 
uments were received from New Orleans affecting 
the character of our late missionary in the city, Rev. 
Peyton S. Greaves. A committee of three, consisting 
of Robert L. Kennon, Barnabas Pipkin, and Benja- 
min M. Drake, were appointed to examine the doc- 
uments and report thereon. They made a report 
the following morning, which was promptly rejected. 
What the report was, the Journal does not show. 
As it was now too late in the session, and the par- 
ties at too great a distance from each other to admit 
of a fair and legal investigation of the conduct of 
Mr. Greaves, the Conference appointed the preachers 
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who might be stationed in New Orleans and Natch- 
ez a committee to investigate the conduct of Mr. 
Greaves while in New Orleans and report the result 
to the presiding elder of the district in which he 
might receive his appointment. This committee 
consisted of William M. Curtis, stationed at New 
Orleans, and Benjamin M. Drake, stationed at 
Natchez. Mr. Greaves was appointed to the Ala- 
bama Circuit as the junior of James H. Mellard, 
with Robert L. Kennon as the presiding elder of the 
Cahawba District. Mr. Greaves allowed himself to 
feel that this appointment was degrading to him, 
and he damaged his already arrested reputation by 
the lack of a cheerful submission to the appointing 
power. The fall and perversion of Mr. Greaves was 
a heavy though unavoidable calamity on our Con- 
ference. Though a man of superior talents, some- 
how he was not very well balanced, and some indis- 
cretions heretofore had called for the forbearance 
of his brethren. He seemed fully to appreciate his 
appointment as missionary to New Orleans, and en- 
tered upon his work with becoming zeal and prose- 
cuted it faithfully until the usual season for the 
yellow fever visitation, when he left on a long visit 
to relatives in Mississippi and Alabama. While he 
remained in the city he preached to good white and 
colored congregations in our little church on Gra- 
vier Street, adding some white and a large number 
of colored members to the classes; got up a Sab- 
bath school for the colored children numbering 
about seventy-five, a number of whom learned to 
read the New Testament fluently; established 
preaching, in conjunction with other ministers, to 
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the marines on board the ships in the port of New 
Orleans; preached weekly to about two hundred 
convicts in the State prison, and distributed tracts 
among them; after sometime in April, by special 
request, he preached on every Monday evening about 
three miles above the city at a place called the Port 
of Orleans; and in all these departments, according 
to his report to the Missionary Secretary in July, 
he had encouraging success. He also took an en- 
larged Christian view of the densely settled coast 
above and below New Orleans, which contained 
many American families, and warmly advocated the 
introduction of missionaries among them. Alas 
that all these brightening prospects should have 
been blighted by an accusation of malfeasance in a 
money matter involving little over one hundred dol- 
lars! Whether Mr. Greaves intentionally did wrong 
or not, his connection with this little money affair 
got up such an excitement against him in New 
Orleans that it wasthought best not to return 
him to the city. He was anxious to return, and 
was deeply mortified at not being returned. He 
went to Alabama with wounded feelings, and 
was especially grieved with a few of our lead- 
ing ministers who he supposed were personally in- 
imical to him. He indulged those ill feelings by 
writing and talking against some of his brethren 
until he greatly injured his spirituality. The com- 
mittee appointed to investigate Mr. Greaves’s con- 
duct in New Orleans found ground of complaint 
against him, and referred their report to the pre- 
siding elder of the Cahawba District. 

Bishop Soule, on the Sabbath included in the 
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Conference session, preached one of his grand, 
weighty, and strictly orthodox sermons; and, from 
a conviction that its publication would be of great 
benefit both to our preachers and people, the Confer- 
ence, by formal vote, requested a copy for publica- 
tion. The Bishop did not absolutely refuse, but it 
was evident from his remarks that he did not wish 
to comply. He said that he never wrote a sermon 
before he preached it; that if after he preached it he 
thought it worth preserving for future use, while it 
was fresh in his mind, he wrote such a memoranda 
as would enable him to call it up as occasion re- 
quired. A copy of the Bishop’s sermon for publica- 
tion was never forthcoming. 

On the motion of William M. Curtis a resolution 
was introduced to decline the reappointment of any 
preacher to any pastoral charge who at the break- 
ing out of any epidemic disease, such as yellow fe- 
ver, Should leave his work while he was himself in 
good health. The motion was earnestly discussed 
and finally referred to a special committee, who 
never reported. We had several cities in our Con- 
ference that were almost yearly visited by epidemic 
yellow fever; and as the law of the Church limited 
the appointments of the preachers in those cities to 
two years, it was thought by many of our most ju- 
dicious ministers to be risking too much to submit 
to an acclimating for so short a time. The dis- 
cussion of the subject, however, resulted in a wise 
modification of the pastcral term in New Orleans, 
which was the place most dreaded on account of yel- 
low fever. The General Conference held this year 
—1828—hby special law authorized the Bishops to 
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continue a preacher indefinitely in New Orleans. 
This special arrangement for New Orleans was con- 
tinued until the pastoral term was extended to four 
years, and pastoral charges so multiplied in the 
city that an acclimated pastor can be continued 
there a lifetime, if necessary, without any violation 
of law. 

The Mississippi Female Assistance Society, at 
Washington, Miss., under the superintendence of 
Mrs. Caroline Matilda Thayer, Miss Mary Burruss, 
and other highly cultivated and zealous ladies of 
that community, continued to favor us annually 
with their contributions to eke out the salaries of our 
deficient itinerants who labored on the poorer cir- 
cuits and in the new settlements. This year they 
sent us four hundred and seventy dollars and thirty- 
seven and a half cents. The Conference acknowl- 
edged the kindness of those “elect ladies” by ap- 
pointing some one to address them a letter express- 
ive of our gratitude for their generosity. The Con- 
ference approved, by formal resolution, Bishop 
Soule’s determination to send a missionary to the 
Choctaw Indians. Dr. Alexander Talley was the 
man, if not the only man, in our Conference capa- 
ble of superintending this important mission, and 
we came very near losing his invaluable services by 
an incident which occurred during our present ses- 
sion. While Dr. Talley was living in Southeastern 
Alabama he had evidently sympathized with those 
who styled themselves “Reformers” and were advo- 
cating various radical changes in our Church pol- 
ity, at least so far as to encourage by his personal 
influence a free and full discussion of the mooted 
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points. He had, when appointed two years before 
to the Louisiana District, determined to abandon 
all further discussion of those vexed questions and 
devote his remaining days exclusively to the work 
of an Episcopal Methodist preacher, a determina- 
tion religiously adhered to. A few of our preachers 
allowed themselves to have some doubt of the Doc- 
tor’s loyalty to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
one of them, in writing to a young preacher in the 
Louisiana District, incautiously advised him to 
guard against being led astray by Dr. Talley’s errat- 
ic views of Church government. The young preach- 
er did not understand what his correspondent al- 
luded to. At Conference he called on the parties to 
explain. Thus the private correspondence came to 
the Doctor’s ears; and so conscious was he of his 
innocence, and so deeply wounded to think that one 
of the leading members of Conference would en- 
deavor by private correspondence to prejudice one 
of his preachers against him, that he peremptorily 
asked a location, which was sorrowfully granted, 
The Doctor retired for the remainder of the day, and 
gave himself up to meditation and prayer. His 
troubled mind resumed its wonted calmness. He saw 
the impropriety, even gross injustice, of retiring 
from a Conference that had the utmost confidence in 
his loyalty to Episcopal Methodism, and loved him 
most dearly, because of the indiscretion of one or two 
members. He was early in the Conference room 
next morning and asked for a reconsideration of the 
vote by which he was located, remarking that the 
tie which bound him to us was too strong to be 
broken by any movement on his part. His request 
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was instantly granted. There was an audible thrill 
of joy in the Conference at the trrumph of grace. 
Suppose Dr. Talley had then located -permanently, 
he might have gone into comparative, if not utter, 
obscurity and died without even a recorded obitu- 
ary. But his success in establishing a pure Chris- 
tianity in the Choctaw Nation of Indians has gained 
for him an immortality which will be coeval with 
the history of our aboriginal missions. 

We elected the following delegates to our ensuing 
General Conference, which was to assemble in the 
city of Pittsburg, Pa., May 1, 1828: William Wi- 
nans, John C. Burruss, Robert L. Kennon, Thomas 
Griffin, Benjamin M. Drake, and Barnabas Pipkin. 
They all attended except John C. Burruss, who was 
kept at home by domestic affliction. As our little 
wooden church in New Orleans, on Gravier Street, 
was not yet entirely out of debt, in the usual quaint 
language of the Journal, “On motion, William Wi- 
nans and Edward McGehee were reappointed agents 
of the New Orleans Meetinghouse business.” Don’t 
be discouraged! Methodism will loom up in New 
Orleans after a while. Her bright and glorious day 
of triumph is already dawning. 

The next session of the Conference was appointed 
to be held in Tuscaloosa, Ala., commencing Decem- 
ber 25, 1828. After an impressive address from 
Bishop Soule the appointments were announced, 
the Conference adjourned, and we immediately scat- 
tered to the four winds, as intent on doing our part 
to bring the world into subjection to Christ as ever. 
Indeed, after listening to one of Bishop Soule’s thrill- 
ing addresses at the close of his Conferences about 
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the honor not only of laboring but of suffering in 
the cause of the Captain of our salvation, we felt 
like aspiring to deeds of heroic daring. 

We were able to station only fifty preachers in our 
vast Conference territory, and several of them on 
the supernumerary roll. We note only a few of the 
appointments. Any one wishing to see them all can 
find them in the General Minutes. William Stephen- 
son succeeded Alexander Talley on the Louisi- 
ana District, which now included five pastoral 
charges with an effective preacher on each. ex- 
cept Lake Providence, where Ashley Hewitt still 
labored as a supernumerary. William M. Cur- 
tis was appointed to the New Orleans Mission and 
Thomas Burpo to that of Mobile—both good and 
faithful men, and above mediocrity in their pulpit 
abilities. Port Gibson, including one or two coun- 
try appointments detached from Bayou Pierre Cir- 
cuit, was made a station, with John O. T. Hawkins 
in charge. Bayou Pierre Circuit was divided. 
The southern half, lying mainly in Jefferson County 
on the waters of Coles Creek, received the name of 
Coles Creek; and the northern division retained the 
name of Bayou Pierre, and was extended eastward 
through Copiah County to include what had been 
Sweet Water Circuit. The preacher on Big Black 
Circuit was expected to follow up the new settlers 
in Hinds and Madison Counties as far as he had 
time and strength. Nearly half of Warren County, 
northeast of the open woods lately acquired from 
the Choctaw Indians, was being rapidly settled, as 
was also Yazoo County farther up the ridge be- 
tween the Yazoo and Big Black Rivers. The preach- 
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er on Warren Circuit was expected to give what at- 
tention he could to those new settlements. The 
writer this year was in charge of Warren Circuit, 
which embraced the entire county, including the 
young but growing city of Vicksburg. He was fa- 
vored with the greatest revival ever known in War- 
ren County up to that date. A large number of the 
most substantial citizens of the county, including 
the Wrens, Gibsons, Lums, Gillespies, Whitakers, 
and many others, were added to the Church, most 
of whom were examples of piety until death. A 
glorious camp meeting was held at a place known as 
Wren’s camp ground. At this camp meeting Thom- 
as Griffin, the presiding elder, preached on Sunday 
a most powerful sermon. His text was (Acts xiii. 
41): “Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish: 
for I work a work in your days, a work which ye 
shall in no wise believe, though a man declare it 
unto you.” The power of the Spirit without meas- 
ure seemed to rest both upon the preacher and the 
vast, awe-struck congregation. No more sinners 
were ever awakened under one of his sermons than 
were cut to the heart that day. The main body of 
his sermon was a successive declaration of incon- 
trovertible facts illustrative of what God had 
wrought through the preaching of the gospel in the 
face of opposition from the despisers of Christian- 
ity. That sermon was like the lightning and thun- 
der and flame on Sinai’s burning brow. Numbers 
were received into the Church who dated their awak- 
ening from that sermon. John Lane, who was 
then local near Vicksburg, was our faithful and 
successful colaborer. The dear old_ patriarch, 
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Rev. Randall Gibson, the first man that ever 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church south and 
west of the great Indian Nations, lived in the 
midst of the circuit, and, as a local preacher, was 
finishing up the work of a long life about as the 
apostle John did. Then, in the Open Woods, there 
was that indomitable little, decrepit layman, Rich- 
ard Featherstun, who in times of altar work hopped 
about on his rheumatic limbs as nimble as a spar- 
row. Another fact was one of the chief causes of 
this great ‘revival: a large number of those who 
were brought into the kingdom of grace were the 
children of prayer. The Lums had been brought up 
by William and Rachel Foster, of Pine Ridge, at 
whose house our first Conference attended by a bish- 
op was held. The numerous branches of the Gibson 
family were also the children of many prayers and 
much Christian solicitude; and the same may be 
said of many others. God will not suffer the ex- 
pectations of his faithful people to be disappointed. 
The young converts immediately betook themselves 
to the discharge of every duty, and both men and 
women soon became active and happy in bearing 
their part in all the social meetings of the Church, 
in singing, praying, and exhorting one another. 
Many of them became great camp meeting folks; 
and such was their efficiency and success in the al- 
tar, tent, and woods prayer meetings that they be- 
came extensively known as the Warren County Fire 
Company. The Gibsons especially excelled in the 
service of song. Gadi Givson was certainly called 
of God to sing, judged by his well-trained and 
manly voice, trembling with emotion as he led the 
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congregational choir in that delightful spiritual ex- 
ercise. 

Early in the fall we penetrated to the upper 
part of Yazoo County, held a two days’ meeting at 
the house of a Brother Rule, organized a class, and 
appointed Burwell Scott class leader. This settlement 
was on the waters of Cypress Creek, and this soci- 
ety was the nucleus of the famous old Ebenezer 
Church, so celebrated in after years for its lively 
membership and good camp meetings. We also con- 
solidated what members we found in and around 
Vicksburg into a regular Church organization. The 
first class consisted of Rev. John Lane and his fam- 
ily, including several of Rev. Newet Vick’s children, 
Dr. Thomas Anderson and wife, Thomas Berry and 
wife, John Conn and wife, Mrs. Frances Cornell, 
Mrs. Minerva Wren (now the widow of Hon. W. L. 
Sharkey), Mrs. Mary Hashburger, Miss Matilda Fer- 
guson, and others. The usual place of worship was 
the upper story of a small frame building fitted up 
for a court room. The first two days’ meeting in 
Vicksburg was held in a vacated hotel known as the 
Steamboat Hotel, which was tendered for the oc- 
casion by its owner, whose name was Cowan. At 
this meeting there was received into the Church the 
first probationer, whose name was William Chris- 
tian. The little Society was soon strengthened by 
other members moving into Vicksburg, so that in a 
few years it became a separate pastoral charge. Lit- 
tle change was made in the other districts and pas- 
toral charges for the want of preachers to occupy 
new circuits. A goodly number of local preachers 
emigrated to the Choctaw Purchase and supplied 
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many destitute neighborhoods with the public means 
of grace and prepared the way for the entrance of 
the itinerants in after years. In the Alabama part 
of our Conference our faithful pioneer traveling and 
local preachers and lay members had laid a broad 
and solid foundation upon which to build a model 
superstructure of aggressive and progressive Meth- 
odism, and no section of our Mississippi Conference 
has ever produced better specimens of preachers and 
laymen than the department of Alabama. 

John Mathews, received on trial at the late Con- 
ference, was converted in Claiborne County, Miss., 
in the vicinity of Dow’s Mill. Soon he was called to 
take part in class and prayer meetings, and exhib- 
ited a fine gift for extemporaneous prayer. Aft- 
er twelve years of shrinking from duty his breth- 
ren rejoiced at the opportunity of recommending 
him for license to preach, and he was according- 
ly licensed and recommended to the itinerancy. He 
therefore entered the Conference, and traveled seven 
consecutive years, serving nearly all the large cir- 
cuits within his reach, for his family was too large 
to itinerate with him. He graduated to elder’s or- 
ders, and was everywhere esteemed for his piety, 
talents, and close adherence to the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church. Afterwards he retired to 
the local ranks and labored in the ministry respect- 
ed and beloved until the close of life. He was one 
of the few men who could comprehend, retain, and 
successfully use Watson’s Institutes in the pulpit. 
He has left the savor of a good name in all the coun- 
try where he went preaching the gospel. 

Robert D. Smith, who was admitted on trial at 
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the same Conference, became a man of mark, and la- 
bored in itinerant work about eighteen years before 
his triumphant entrance into heaven. He was born 
of Presbyterian parents, in Lancaster County, Pa., 
October 21, 1802, but was mainly brought up in 
Champaign County, Ohio. After attaining the age 
of majority, he came to Wilkinson County, Miss., 
and opened a school in a Methodist church on 
Percy’s Creek. While here, he boarded with Mr. 
James Laird and his excellent wife, who were con- 
sistent members of our Church. Mr. Smith was 
strongly prejudiced against the Methodists, but 
his association with this amiable and pious family 
removed his prejudices and opened the way for him 
to be benefited by Methodist preaching, which he 
regularly attended in the church where he taught 
his school. Under the preaching of Thomas Clinton 
and Barnabas Pipkin, who were on Wilkinson Cir- 
cuit in 1824, he was awakened and united with the 
Church on Percy’s Creek. 

Mr. Smith was licensed to exhort in the fall of 
1826 and commenced traveling with Miles Harper 
on Pearl River Circuit. Early in 1827 he was li- 
censed to preach, and employed the remainder of 
the year by Mr. Winans, the presiding elder, first 
on Wilkinson and afterwards on Pearl River Cir- 
cuit, from whence he was recommended to the An- 
nual Conference. He was appointed this year in 
charge of Amite Circuit, with Isaac V. Enochs as his 
colleague, subject to the call of Dr. Talley to go as 
assistant missionary to the Choctaw Nation. In the 
summer he received from the Doctor a letter stating 
that the increasing religious interest among the In- 
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dians required his services immediately. Mr. Smith 
at once repaired to Washington, where the family 
of John W. Bryan furnished him with a portable 
cloth tent, camp kettle, and other little conveniences 
for camp life, with which he set off in time to reach 
the Nation on the 15th of August. For the next 
eighteen years he was one of the most laborious 
ministers in the Mississippi Conference. 

William Stephenson, who was this year presiding 
elder of the Louisiana District, was one of the most 
interesting and useful ministers in the Conference. 
He was born of Presbyterian parents in South Car- 
olina, near a place called Ninety-Six, October 4, 
1768. He was the subject of early religious impres- 
sions, which he attributed to the teaching, example, 
and prayers of his pious mother. About 1792 he 
emigrated to Tennessee ; and on the first day of June, 
1800, he was converted and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He labored as a local preacher 
until 1815, when he was admitted on trial into the 
Tennessee Conference, which then embraced Mis- 
souri. He was forty-seven years old when he en- 
tered the itinerancy, and yet he was connected with 
Annual Conferences thirty-nine years. His first ap- 
pointment was to a circuit in Missouri called Belle- 
vue. At the end of that year Missouri and Arkan- 
sas were erected into a separate Conference called 
Missouri, in the bounds of which Mr. Stephenson 
continued to labor—mostly in Southern Arkansas— 
until 1826, when he moved to Northern Louisiana. 
and in 1827 was transferred to the Mississippi Con- 
ference. During his connection with Annual Con- 
ferences he labored on circuits twelve years and on 
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large districts ten; the remainder of the thirty-nine 
or forty years he was superannuated on account of 
extreme old age, having died in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age. Mr. Stephenson was a small man, 
compactly built, lithe and active, and capable of 
great endurance; with rather a small face, long 
nose, and a natural or accidental defect in the up- 
per lid of one eye, by which the ball was about half 
obscured, which gave him, when quiet, a sleepy ap- 
pearance. When in a state of repose, there, was 
nothing in his countenance to indicate his superior 
intellectuality but the luster of his quick, flashing, 
and penetrating eye. He had not the shadow of a 
doubt as to the truth of the glorious and awful doc- 
trines of the gospel, and he preached in view of. the 
final results of the gospel scheme both to those who 
received it and those who rejected it. In all his pub- 
lic exercises he was short and direct. In his prayers, 
exhortations, and sermons there was nothing re- 
dundant on the one hand, while on the other there 
was no deficiency. The most listless and cap- 
tious hearers could not justly complain of the length 
of his prayers or sermons, and they could not be 
uninterested. He was a sharpshooter, and every- 
body was apt to be hit somewhere who came within 
the range of his gospel missiles. He was in the 
proper sense a revivalist. He was, with his excel- 
lent wife, industrious and economical in his domes- 
tic affairs, and always seemed to have a comforta- 
ble living; but devoting himself so exclusively to 
the work of the ministry, mostly in new countries, 
he passed through his long life with but little prop- 
erty. He had been placed on the superannuated list 
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temporarily several times before, but he was seven- 
ty-nine years old when he filled his last pastoral 
charge and was finally superannuated. He enjoyed 
a high state of communion with God to the last, and 
died in holy triumph March 5, 1857, in his eighty- 
ninth year. 

Among the local preachers elected to deacon’s or- 
ders at the late Conference is the name of Dr. Bird- 
song W. M. Minter. He was born August 11, 1793, 
in Chatham County, N. C. His parents were wor- 
thy members of the Baptist Church. When ten or 
twelve years old, there was a ‘great revival of re- 
ligion among the Baptist Churches in his vicinity, 
attended with those extraordinary bodily exercises 
which were so common among the Presbyterians and 
Methodists in Tennessee and Kentucky about the 
same period. Some would fall suddenly to the 
ground and lay apparently lifeless for some time; 
others would leap and dance for jov; while others 
would manifest the distraction and roge of despair. 
He believed the hand of God was in this great work, 
and became unspeakably distressed because he was 
not a subject of those physical exercises upon which 
so much stress was laid as evidences of a work of 
grace. Fearing that he was more sinful than those 
who were favored, as he thought, with those out- 
ward manifestations, he betook himself to private 
prayer; and soon, while pouring out the full tide of 
“a broken and a contrite heart,” he felt the forgive- 
ness of his sins and was filled with unspeakable joy. 
When he arose from his knees and looked around, he 
felt as though every visible object united with him 
in adoring and praising the God of love. As he was a 
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mere child, thought by many to be too young for 
Church membership, little attention was paid to his 
religious state by the leaders in Church matters. It 
was the fault of the Church that this tender lamb of 
Christ’s flock was left to struggle alone with tempta- 
tion., The members of the Church paid little attention 
to him, gave him little instruction and encourage- 
ment, leaving it all for the Lord to do, as they said. 
The result was that he became discouraged, de- 
clined in his religious enjoyment, lost his assur- 
ance of the power of God, and neglected his private 
prayers. However, from about the age of fifteen 
years he generally led a very moral life, and daily 
attended to his private prayers. He often thought 
seriously about joining the Church, but found great 
difficulty in settling his religious creed. He felt, 
with the Bible in his hand, that he could not be a 
Calvinist, and to unite with a Calvinistic Church 
would, in his estimation, be a damaging inconsisten- 
cy. In steering away from the horrors of Calvinistic 
reprobation he fell into the vagaries of Universal- 
ism, believing it more consonant with a God whose 
nature is love to save all men ultimately than to 
create a number of angels and men merely for the 
purpose of displaying his vindictive wrath in their 
damnation. Being yet unacquainted with the or- 
thodox Arminian creed, he wandered on alone in 
the service of God, without an assurance of his ac- 
ceptance in Christ until the fall of 1821. When he 
was about nineteen years of age, the family removed 
to Tennessee. His parents being in good circum- 
stances had given him a good literary education; 
and soon after his removal to Tennessee he com- 
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menced the study of law, but some incident changed 
his purpose to the study of medicine. He placed 
himself under the preceptorship of Dr. James C. 
O’Reilly, of Maury County, Tenn., and after prose- 
cuting his studies successfully for some time he 
came down to Jefferson County, Miss., in 1815, and 
taught school in the neighborhood of Caneridge 
Church. After replenishing his funds, he returned 
to Tennessee and resumed his medical studies under 
his former preceptor until he gave him a certificate 
of his entire qualification to practice medicine and 
surgery and recommended him highly as a young 
gentleman of rigid probity and unblemished moral- 
ity. He then returned to Mississippi; and after hav- 
ing obtained the necessary credentials from the 
Board of Medical Censors, and being united in mar- 
riage to Miss Nancy Mariah Watkins, a former pu- 
pil of his, in 1820, he settled in the village of Shanks- 
town in the practice of his profession. He was very 
attentive to preaching and respectful to all religious 
worship, but at this time was not a professor of re- 
ligion, though an honest inquirer after truth. In 
the summer of 1821 John Seaton, who was on Clai- 
borne Circuit, held a two days’ meeting at the first 
Caneridge Church, assisted by Moses Trader, an ex- 
member of the Ohio Conference. On the Sabbath 
the vast congregation was provided for under the 
shade of the trees, and a log of large size substituted 
for a pulpit. Mr. Trader preached a very convincing 
and overwhelming sermon on the subject of free 
salvation to all who would accept it on gospel terms, 
and inevitable and hopeless damnation to all who 
persistently neglected it. Dr. Minter, William M. 
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Curtis, and John G. Jones (all of whom became 
ministers), with many others, were powerfully 
awakened under that sermon, and received their 
first decided bias toward the Methodist Church. Dr. 
Minter said he had now found the doctrine upon 
which his faith could rest satisfied, and forever re- 
jected both Calvinism and Universalism, and turned 
his attention to a careful study of the doctrines and 
discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
about two months, at the Red Lick Camp Meeting, 
he and his young wife united with the Church. Re- 
turning home, he immediately established family 
prayer and commes-ed a systematic observance of 
all his assumed obligations as a professed follower 
of Christ. In a short time, at one of the ordinary 
Church meetings at Ebenezer, near his residence, 
where he had placed his membership, he received an 
overwhelming sense of the favor and love of God. 
The Doctor was now a new man; and, in accordance 
with that most admirable and universal plan of the 
Methodists in those days, he was immediately in- 
vited to take an active part in the social meetings 
of the Church. He procured a small library of our 
standard works; and being a rapid and retentive 
reader, he soon became familiar with the doctrines, 
history, and usages of the Church of his choice. He 
was licensed to preach by the District Conference 
in the fall of 1822, and for about seventeen years 
was received everywhere as one of our most talented 
and influential local preachers. He was quite above 
the ordinary size of men, and after passing the age 
of thirty-five he was quite inclined to corpulency; 
his head was large, his hair dark, and his eyes blue; 
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he had a large oval face finely chiseled and a coun- 
tenance mild and expressive of universal benevo- 
lence. He was refined and polished in his manners 
and had personal dignity enough for an archbishop, 
blended with the most affectionate simplicity of in- 
nocent childhood. His mind was remarkably sym- 
metrical, and its native superiority and advanced 
cultivation were plainly visible; yet such were his 
social qualities that the most unlettered of his breth- 
ren felt free from embarrassment in their intercourse 
with him. He was a critical scholar. The writer 
acknowledges him as the best and most faithful lit- 
erary friend he ever had. He watched over us with 
a brother’s care from 1822, when we first began to 
speak in public, until his death, in 1839; and if he 
noticed any error in our pronunciation, use of a 
word, or construction of a sentence, he never failed 
to embrace the first opportunity in private to point 
it out and make the necessary correction. As we 
entered the ministry with a very limited education, 
we devoutly thank God to this day for blessing us 
with such a competent and faithful preceptor as Dr. 
Minter. He became noted as one of the very best 
physicians in all the country. The accession of Dr. 
and Mrs. Minter to our Church was the entering 
wedge of Methodism into the family of our worthy 
fellow-citizen, Mr. Asa Watkins. The mother and 
all the daughters and several of the sons, with their 
descendants, became Methodists; and two of the 
sons, Rey. William H. Watkins, D.D., and Rev. Cal- 
vin C. Watkins, became itinerant ministers, and are 
now (1875) members of the Mississippi Conference. 
This is a fact that we have often noticed with great 
Vou. I1.—11 
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pleasure. If the first of a family who unite with 
our Church become spiritual Christians and live 
consistently pious lives, the other members of the 
family are apt to follow them in forming their 
Church relations, even from generation to genera- 
tion. Dr. Minter was noted for his liberality. Aft- 
er having acquired a competency by his practice in 
Jefferson County with several leading families, he 
removed to Madison County, in the New Purchase, — 
and procured lands when they were cheap, and by 
selling them after they appreciated in value he be- 
came possessed of a fine estate. This only made his 
liberality the more extensive. His first care, after 
contributing to the erection of a neighborhood 
church, was the support of his pastor and presiding 
elder; then came the missionary and colonization 
causes and the Methodist Book Concern, lately de- 
stroyed by fire; then came the interest of education, 
which always lay near his heart. He never had any 
children of his own to educate, and yet few men 
with children were more devoted to the cause of lib- 
eral education than he was. He was one of the most 
prominent and liberal projectors and builders of 
the town of Sharon, with its churches and male 
and female colleges, and at the time of his death one 
could stand on his gallery and see thousands of 
dollars’ worth of public property brought into use- 
fulness by his liberality and influence. On one side 
of his house could be seen a twelve-acre lot occupied 
by the Methodist church and public cemetery; ad- 
joining this, a twenty-five-acre lot, on which was the 
presiding elder’s parsonage with its ample surround- 
ings; and another twenty-five-acre lot, on which 
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stood the parsonage for Madison Circuit—all do- 
nated in fee simple to the Church. On the other side 
were the male and female colleges, with other build- 
ings important to seminaries of learning—to all of 
which he contributed largely of his money and in- 
fluence. The Doctor’s commanding person filled a 
pulpit admirably; his voice was manly and his de- 
livery was like the graceful flowing of a smooth 
river; his style was pure Wesleyan, and he preached 
exclusively on doctrinal, experimental, and practi- 
cal religion as set forth in the Holy Scriptures. 
Though often urged by his brethren in the ministry, 
he would never consent to receive elder’s orders, as- 
signing as a reason that, while he was satisfied of 
his call to be a lay preacher, he could not say that 
he felt in his heart “truly called, according to the 
will of our Lord Jesus Christ, to the order of elder.” 
For six or eight years before his death he was grad- 
ually declining under the influence of some disease 
which was difficult to detect. Finally, in the fall 
of 1838, he became satisfied that his end was near. 
On the 28th of October he preached his last sermon 
in the church at Sharon, and felt a strong convic- 
tion while in the pulpit that it was his last, and 
made known his impression to his congregation. 
On the last night of 1838, by his request, a few 
brethren met at his house and united with him in 
watch night services, that he might renew his cove- 
nant with God and enter the new year with greater 
devotion to his service. On the 10th of March, 1839 
(the church being near his house), he met with us 
in love feast for the last time. He rose to his feet, 
emaciated and trembling with extreme weakness, 
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and said that his confidence in the truth of Chris- 
tianity was unshaken; that it was:just what he had 
taken it to be in health and sickness, in life and in 
death ; that he was then unspeakably happy, and had 
never been more so. He then bade us as a Church 
an affectionate and final farewell on earth, saying 
that he expected to meet with us no more in our 
militant state. We were then his nearest neighbor; 
and when the labors of a large district would per- 
mit, we spent much of our time, day and night, by 
his bedside, and never before had we learned so fully 
how rationally, how calmly, how full of joy and tri- 
umph a mature Christian could descend to the tomb. 
He had religious services regularly in his chamber, 
in which he always joined. He was never gloomy 
or low-spirited. He often conversed about his 
approaching death with his usual broad, benevo- 
lent, and happy smile, amounting almost to laugh- 
ter. He requested the writer to preach his funeral, 
and selected for the text 1 Timothy i. 15: “This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; 
of whom T am chief.” This was most religiously ob- 
served in the presence of one of the largest congre- 
gations ever gathered in the Sharon church. On the 
10th of April, 1839, just as the sun was sinking be- 
low the horizon, he quietly fell asleep and entered 
into rest. 


CHAPTER VI. 
1828. 


Ir was a sublime spectacle to see Dr. Alexander 
Talley, with what personal and camp equipments 
one horse could carry, plunge into the almost un- 
broken forests of the Choctaw Nation of Indians. 
Dr. Talley was a highly cultivated man, a minister 
and physician. Socially, he had moved in our most 
intelligent, wealthy, and refined society. All this he 
exchanged for a wandering life in Indian wilds, 
where he often slept on the ground with only his 
cloth tent to shield him from the dews and rain and 
sleet, with coarse fare and coarser associates in the 
way of Indian hunters and warriors, and with no pe- 
pecuniary compensation in prospect beyond a very 
meager sustenance.. But why did he (now beyond 
the middle of life) make this great sacrifice and 
doom himself to certain poverty, suffering, and ex- 
hausting toil? “The love of Christ constrained 
him.” He was unwilling for those “to perish for 
whom Christ had died” if he could become instru- 
mental in their salvation. And why should he not 
feel just that way? Was he not in the regular apos- 
tolic succession? Why, then, like his great Exem- 
plar, should he not transcend the limits of civiliza- 
tion to preach the gospel to the heathen? Dr. Tal- 
ley had now been in the ministry about nineteen 
years, and had labored in circuits and city stations, 
(165) 
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and for the last two years had been on the Louisi- 
ana District; but no young man in the Conference 
received his appointment more cordially than he 
did. He seemed to feel called of God to preach the 
gospel to our heathen neighbors, who had hitherto 
been “strangers from the covenants of promise, hav- 
ing no hope, and without God in the world.” He 
was now a widower, without children, and had no 
domestic ties nor secular business to prevent his 
entire devotion to his new field of labor. As soon 
after Conference as he could get his outfit ready 
he went to the Nation. He first sought an acquaint- 
ance with the chiefs, several of whom were partly 
white and could speak broken English. Numbers of 
white men also had married Indian women and 
were settled on the highways as innkeepers or 
tradesmen, and became serviceable in entertaining 
him and introducing him to the natives. Hitherto 
the missionaries of other denominations had thought 
that the way to approach these benighted sons and 
daughters of Adam was through the enlightenment 
and cultivation of their intellectual faculties. 
Hence they generally located a missionary station. 
preached through an interpreter to as many as 
would come to hear them, established a school for 
the education of the young, taught the cammon arts 
of civilized life, and by this slow process hoped to 
raise up a generation of Christians. Dr. Talley be- 
lieved that the gospel, preached “in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power,” was adapted to save the 
most illiterate and fallen of our race. Hence he 
commenced at the heart and sought its regeneration 
and renewal “in righteousness and true holiness.” 
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He taught them in short paragraphs the history of 
man’s creation and fall, his universal depravity and 
helplessness as a sinner, and his consequent unfit- 
ness for heaven and exposure to hell; then he would 
add a paragraph on the atonement, with all mani- 
festations of divine pity and love for lost man; and 
then another on the nature and necessity of “re- 
pentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” showing that sinners of every grade 
were capable by the power of the Holy Ghost of 
performing these conditions of salvation, enforcing 
all by the usual promises of salvation here from the 
power of sin and of glory hereafter. And were not the 
views of Dr. Talley entirely scriptural? Dr. Talley 
did not propose to establish a missionary station, 
but to travel a missionary circuit; hence, after se- 
curing the best available interpreter, he traveled 
from neighborhood to neighborhood preaching the 
word everywhere, with the usual attendants of sing- 
ing, praying, and private instruction. From the fact 
that his first interpreters were not themselves con- 
verted he found it difficult to explain the nature of 
experimental religion, but he seemed to have divine 
assurance that the blessing of God would follow his 
own word and make it accomplish that whereto he 
sent it. It was some time after he entered the Na- 
tion before he could get an interpreter of any sort 
to travel with him. During this interval he spent 
his time mainly in visiting and teaching the whites, 
half-bloods, and others who could understand some 
English. Finding that the Presbyterian missionary 
stations and schools were exclusively in the eastern 
and northern parts of the Nation, and that the 
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Western District, lying on the head waters of 
Pearl and Big Black Rivers, was entirely desti- 
tute of missionary labor, he determined to devote 
his attention mainly to it. The ruling family of 
this district was by the name of Leflore. A French 
adventurer by the name of Leflore had married a 
Choctaw woman and settled as a trader and inn- 
keeper on the Natchez and Nashville Trace at a 
place long known as the French Camps, not far 
north of the present town of Kosciusko. By this 
marriage Leflore had a large family of children— 
well-behaved, industrious, and thrifty for half-blood 
Indians. One of the young women married a white 
man by the name of Reuben Harris, a mail contract- 
or on the Natchez and Nashville Trace. In 1828 he 
lived just north of the Indian line, near Doak’s 
Stand. He had quite a family of pretty, orange- 
complexioned children, and kept a good wayside stop- 
ping place. Another one of the girls married a 
white man by the name of Wilson, who kept a good 
eating and lodging house on the Robison Road. One 
of the young men, Benjamin Leflore, married a 
light-colored Indian woman and brought up a beau- 
tiful family of brunette daughters. He also lived 
on the Robison Road, east of Yokanoocana River, 
and kept an excellent stand for travelers. He re- 
mained on his reservation when his tribe immi- 
grated to the Wesi, and brought up and educated 
his family as did his white neighbors. His daugh- 
ters were received into the best society (as they de- 
served to be), and all married white men. The most 
talented and influential of all the Leflore family 
was Col. Greenwood Leflore, at this time Chief 
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of the Western District. When a youth, Greenwood 
was sent to Nashville, Tenn., to be educated. He as 
sumed the costume and manners of a young gentle. 
man of quality, behaved well, and kept the best so- 
ciety. It was known that he belonged to a wealthy 
and influential family in his Nation. While in 
Nashville, he won the heart and hand of a beautiful 
maiden belonging to an elevated family. Her par- 
ents not consenting to the marriage, true to the in- 
stincts of her affections and pledged fidelity, she 
eloped and came with her husband to his home on 
Yokanoocana. She had married him with the ex- 
pectation of becoming identified with the Nation. 
Colonel Leflore had an ample fortune, and drew 
around his family all the comforts of civilization. 
William Leflore, a younger brother, married a light- 
complexioned Cherokee woman of very ladylike ap- 
pearance. They also adopted the costume and man- 
ners of their white neighbors. Col. Greenwood Le- 
flore, having been elected Chief of the Western Dis- 
trict, took a patriotic interest in everything that 
tended to the civilization and Christianization of 
his people. He received Dr. Talley with a liberal 
hospitality, and cordially invited him to make his 
headquarters at his house. The Doctor gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation, being assured that the patron- 
age of the Chief would greatly tend to the promotion 
of the mission. Greenwood Leflore was a fluent 
public speaker and a first-class interpreter. Wil- 
liam Leflore was also a good interpreter, and the 
two brothers were of great service to the mission 
as local interpreters. The Doctor was also greatly 
aided by others who, though they could not be de- 
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pended upon to interpret his religious discourses, 
could tell the people who he was, who sent him 
among them, and what was the object of his mission. 
Early in April Dr. Talley procured an interpreter 
to travel with him, but soon found that his native 
timidity would not admit of his interpreting to large 
congregations. To obviate this difficulty he adopt- 
ed the plan of family visiting, and would pitch his 
tent near one or more huts and propose either to 
receive them at his tent or to go to their huts to 
teach them the truths of Christianity. They gen- 
erally preferred coming to his tent, and there were 
often gathered from twenty-five to fifty persons, to 
whom he would discourse from one to two hours, 
frequently delivering two such discourses on the 
same day at different places. When he visited the 
larger villages, he would pitch his tent near the 
headman’s house and secure his patronage, which 
was generally very cordially granted. He would 
then send out his interpreter to invite all who were 
disposed to come to his tent and hear the good talk 
that their Great Father above had sent them. He 
would continue this course for several days until he 
could see that an interest was awakened, and then 
he would appoint a general assembly to hear a sum- 
ming up of what he had been teaching them in the 
smaller assemblies. He was often greatly encour- 
aged by the respectful solemnity with which they 
listened ; and from the hope that some expressed that 
they would get holy hearts and be able to live holy 
lives, he believed that the Holy Ghost was apply- 
ing the word to their hearts. On one occasion Chief 
Leflore sent out one of his captains to invite his 
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people to come and hear the good talk which their 
white brother had brought them. A large number 
came, to whom he discoursed for more than an hour, 
Colonel Leflore acting as interpreter. He then re- 
quested the audience to make any inquiry of him 
that they saw proper. Several important questions 
were asked and satisfactorily answered. The chief 
captain expressed great satisfaction that he had 
been permitted to live until the good talk had been 
brought to him; said his parents knew nothing 
about it, but he hoped to learn more of these great 
truths. The meeting was then concluded by prayer, 
but before the assembly dispersed Colonel Leflore 
ordered a herald to call in all the strangers to hear 
him and the captains, when each in his turn pressed 
upon them the importance of the truths they had 
heard and the necessity of changing their way of 
living and following the teaching of the Good Book, 
which their Great Father in heaven had sent them 
to show them the. way to holiness and eternal life. 
On another occasion Dr. Talley attended a council 
which the chief had called on important public 
business. It took the council nearly half a day to 
get organized for business, during which time the 
missionary asked and answered a great many ques- 
tions through Colonel Leflore in regard to the 
truths of the gospel. When the council was organ- 
ized, the chief requested Dr. Talley to open with 
prayer to the Great Spirit for his blessing on their 
deliberations. 

The Choctaws have been from time immemorial 
a very docile and tractable tribe of Indians. Tra- 
dition says that they had some bloody wars in the 
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long ago with other tribes, but they have never been 
known to take up arms against the white race. 
Apart from the evils consequent on drunkenness, 
which they learned from the whites, and some other 
practices, such as polygamy, which were the result 
of their almost utter moral darkness, they possessed 
in an eminent degree what we may call heathen 
morality. They generally respected each other’s 
private and social rights. Their women were re- 
markable for female modesty and chastity. In their 
utter ignorance of the laws of God they were some- 
what loose in the perpetuity of their marriage obli- 
gations; but while they lived together as husband 
and wife, they were generally true to each other; 
and when they separated (as they sometimes did), 
the women were seldom known to go astray, and 
when opportunity offered took another husband. 
Except when under the influence of whisky they 
lived peaceably together. In the fall and winter 
months they came down in droves from the Nation 
and spread themselves all through the white set- 
tlements, the men hunting and the women and lar- 
ger children making cane baskets and picking cot- 
ton. The women were remarkable for their indus- 
try; but when the men were not hunting, dressing 
deerskins, or making blowguns, they were generally 
lounging about their camp fires. They would not steal 
pigs, corn, or anything else; but if they were hungry, 
they were not backward in asking for something to 
eat. They were always pleased to have the white 
people learn their language, so as to converse with 
them in their native dialect. Their ideas of moral 
truth were exceedingly limited. They believed that 
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there was a Great Being somewhere who had cre- 
ated the visible heavens and earth with all their con- 
tents, but they did not know where he lived nor any 
means by which they could have any communication 
with him. They believed that good people would go 
to a place of health, peace, and plenty after death, 
and that bad people would go to a place of an oppo- 
site character. One thing remarkable is that they 
did not have in their native tongue any words to 
make what we call a blasphemous oath. Pity that 
our elevated Christian language could not be thus 
pruned. 

No man ever had more confidence in the inherent 
power of gospel truth to save the soul than Dr. 
Talley. He believed that if he could only get the car- 
dinal truths of Christianity fairly before the minds 
of the Indians God would attend them by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, so as to make them effectual in 
the salvation of these children of the forest. He 
found the more elevated class of Choctaws every- 
where anxious for schools, but he did not care to 
spend much of his time in that direction until he 
got a fair proportion of them brought into the king- 
dom of Christ. Dr. Talley was not only a man “full 
of faith and the Holy Ghost,” but he knew how to 
take advantage of the tide of public feeling in order 
to secure the great object of his mission. 

By the first of July prospects were very encour- 
aging. The chief and most of the headmen were 
decidedly in favor of the Christianization of the 
Nation. There was a general inquiry among the 
people as to what this new doctrine might be. The 
Doctor determined to take advantage of these evi- 
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dent workings of the Spirit of truth in the hearts 
of the people. He suggested to Colonel Leflore the 
advisability of having a Choctaw camp meeting. The 
Colonel and most of the leading men of his district 
favored it. The place selected was about ten miles 
above the white settlements, a little to the right of 
the Nashville Trace going north. The plan was to 
get Messrs. Cooper, Walker, and other leading Meth- 
odist families below the line to come up with their 
wagons and show the Indians how to have camp 
meeting. The Leflores and several of the captains 
would also camp. The meeting was appointed to 
commence on the 15th of August. Dr. Talley im- 
mediately wrote for his reserve, Robert D. Smith, 
to come to the camp meeting prepared to remain 
in the Nation, and also to Father Isaac Smith to 
come with him, as he was experienced in preach- 
ing through an interpreter, having been a mission- 
ary among the Creek Indians. He also wrote 
to us at Vicksburg to come to his assistance to 
preach to the white people who. would be present. 
At Clinton we fell in with the Smiths. Just after 
crossing the line we stopped for dinner and rest at 
the home of Reuben Harris, the brother-in-law 
of Colonel Leflore. He was not a professor of 
religion, but requested Father Smith to baptize his 
five children, which he proceeded to do. We pro- 
ceeded to the camp ground. But such a prospect for 
a camp meeting we had never seen. Dr. Talley’s 
little cloth tent was the only one visible, inside of 
which he and a stout Indian man sat on the ground 
enjoying a social smoke of the pipe. A rude tri- 
angular pulpit had been framed between three trees, 
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and a few small logs split in halves had been placed 
around for seats; no other signs of a camp meeting 
to be seen. Robert D. Smith erected his tent beside 
the Doctor’s, which made ample room for all the 
preachers and congregation that night. Dr. Talley 
told us not to be discouraged by appearances, that 
the people would begin to come in next morning. 
Colonel and William Leflore came with their fami- 
lies, also Captains Offa Homa, Washington, and 
other headmen, and by about ten o’clock we were 
ready for preaching. Father Smith and Greenwood 
Leflore stood beside each other ready for the work 
before them. The Choctaw Indians have the great- 
est confidence in the opinions and truthfulness of 
old men. Father Smith first told them that by the 
invitation of their good brother, Dr. Talley, he had 
come a long journey to bring the good talk to them, 
and that they might know from his gray hairs that he 
would not deceive them. He then preached to them 
in short paragraphs, each paragraph containing 
some cardinal doctrine in the plan of salvation. He 
dwelt particularly on the love of our Great Father 
above in sending his Son to die for the redemption 
of his lost children. At the end of each paragraph 
Colonel Leflore would take that for his text and lit- 
erally preach a short expository sermon on it. 
Though not yet a proiessor of religion, he spoke flu- 
ently, eloquently, and feelingly. In accordance with 
a prevailing fashion he wore a calico morning gown, 
and his clear, sonorous voice and appropriate and 
earnest gestures gave him more the appearance of a 
Methodist preacher than the Chief of a Nation. 
William Leflore also assisted in the interpretation, 
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but he had not the fluency and moving eloquence of 
his brother. Thus the service proceeded from hour 
to hour during each day. At the second or third 
service native Indian men and women were weeping 
all over the congregation. Sitting among these un- 
tutored children of the wilderness and seeing the 
melting and subduing effect of the gospel upon them, 
it seemed as though eighteen hundred years of the 
world’s history had mysteriously disappeared, and 
we had been drawn back into the apostolic age, 
where Paul and his colleagues preached the same 
gospel so successfully to the wild Scythians and 
other barbarians of their day. We had just read 
the first volume of Watson’s Institutes, and believed 
that his arguments in favor of the divine origin and 
truthfulness of Christianity are unanswerable; but 
no argument of Watson or any other man was ever 
so convincing that “the gospel of Christ is the pow- 
er of God unto salvation to every one that believeth” 
as the effect it had on these sons and daughters of 
utter moral darkness. By Saturday night the awak- 
ening was so general that Dr. Talley and Father 
Smith proposed to call the penitents to the altar 
for prayer and special instruction. This they had 
to do through their interpreter; but Colonel Leflore 
had been well prompted, and he did it in Methodist 
preacher fashion. A large number knelt at the al- 
tar. The two Leflores went among the kneeling pen- 
itents and talked to them in their own language. 
We noticed Mrs. William Leflore, a noble-looking 
woman, weeping as though her heart were utterly 
dissolved in penitential sorrow. Knowing that she 
could speak broken English pretty well, we ap- 
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proached her and began to speak words of comfort 
and encouragement, when she exclaimed: “O Mr. 
Jones, my heart is so hard! My heart is so hard! 
If I could only get clear of this hard heart, then I 
would have some hope!” How natural was that 
experience and that exercise in one just passing 
through the pangs of the new birth! She after- 
wards became one of the “elect ladies” of the Church. 
But the most exciting scene at the altar that night 
was the case of a full-blood woman who fell under 
the power of the Spirit, an incident common in va- 
rious States during the first two decades of the pres- 
ent century. When we first noticed the woman, she 
was lying out at full length, motionless, and appar- 
ently dead. Several of her associates were very 
much alarmed, and commenced shaking her violent- 
ly as if to make her catch her breath. As our in- 
terpreters were engaged elsewhere, we approached 
the alarmed party—all of whom seemed to be full- 
blood natives—and made use of a few words of their 
language, which we had learned, to assure them that 
the woman was neither dead nor sick, but that her 
Great Father above had taken her in hand to sepa- 
rate her sins from her and make her good and hap- 
py; that they must not touch her, as that would dis- 
turb her prayers, but kneel around and pray for her. 
They at once withdrew their hands and waited near 
by her with great interest at least an hour, when 
she commenced breathing visibly and came to 
happy, a young convert. By the middle of the 
day on Sabbath the religious interests among the 
natives had increased immensely. The whole en- 
campment seemed to be pervaded by the Holy Spir- 
Vor, II.—12 
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it, and deep solemnity rested on the mixed multi- 
tude. The afternoon service was specially for the 
Indians, and our feelings prompted us to retire to 
a thicket near by, that we might spend the time in 
private prayer for a special blessing on the meet- 
ing. “O,”’ we soliloquized, “if Colonel Leflore and 
his brother, William, could only be truly converted, 
what a blessing they would be to this Nation! They 
have both the natural and acquired talents, if they 
only had the spiritual power!’ Presently we heard 
an unusual commotion in the encampment, accompa- 
nied with loud shouts. We hastened back to mingle 
with the scene. We found the congregation, regard- 
less of race or color, formed in a vast circle, mostly 
standing outside of the seats. We pressed in toward 
the center, where we found Dr. Talley running 
round, rubbing his hands together, exhorting first 
one and then another, interspersed with loud shouts 
of holy triumph. “O Brother Jones,” said he as he 
clasped us, “God has given us the victory!” We 
looked around to see the Leflores and their wives, 
with a number of the captains and headmen, with 
many others—both men and women—all bathed in 
tears as if they were completely subdued to the gos- 
pel of Christ, while others were rejoicing in their 
first love. The interest manifested continued until 
late Sunday night. After appropriate services on 
Monday morning, Dr. Talley proposed an experience 
meeting to give the young native converts an oppor- 
tunity to tell, in their own way, what great things 
the Lord had done for them. They spoke in their 
own language, and Colonel Leflore interpreted for 
us. Captain Washington said that he was born 
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and brought up in a dark wilderness where he had 
no light. After a long time he saw, through the 
thick undergrowth, a little bright light like a can- 
dle. This was when his white brother, Dr. Talley, 
first brought the good talk to him. He immediately 
commenced pushing through the bushes and briers 
to get to that light. He met with a great many 
difficulties ; but the nearer he got the larger the light 
became, until now he had got entirely out of the wil- 
derness into the clear, broad light of day, and felt 
very happy. Another headman said that heretofore 
he had seen his people go down, one after another, 
into a deep, dark, muddy river and sink out of his 
sight. They never came back, and he never could 
learn where they went. Since he had learned the 
good talk from the missionary whom his Great Fa- 
ther above had sent to his ehildren in the wilder- 
ness, he saw what would become of his people after 
crossing the river of death. If they had been good 
here, they would go to the home of the good and 
be happy forever; but if they continued wicked here, 
they would go among the wicked in the other world 
and suffer pain and despair without end. He had 
set out to be good, and he had already got a blessing. 
Captain Offa Homa (translated into English it is: 
Offa, dog; Homa, red) said he had long believed 
that he had two hearts. One was a large, strong 
heart, always inclined to wickedness, and he had fol- 
lowed that heart most of his life in the way of 
drinking, quarreling, fighting, etc., though such 
wicked acts had always been followed by bitter re- 
gret and a wish that he had not done so. His other 
heart was a little, weak heart, but it always inclined 
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him to good actions, and the few times he had yield- 
ed to its promptings he felt much happier; but it 
was so little and weak that his big, wicked heart had 
nearly always controlled it. After receiving the 
good talk, he saw that his big, strong, wicked heart 
was himself and that his little heart was the true 
light sent from his Great Father above to lead him 
away from his wicked practices that he might be 
saved from sin and from hell. What he supposed 
was his big, strong, and wicked heart was now all 
gone, and the new heart that had been given him 
was full of peace, love, and joy.) The woman who 
had fallen under the power of the Spirit on Satur- 
day night said that when Father Smith told them 
how bad their hearts were she kept thinking about 
her own heart until it seemed to her to be just as 
bad as it could be; and when they were invited to 
get down on their knees to be prayed for, she got on 
her knees in a hurry, for she felt that she wanted all 
the good people to pray for her. As soon as she got 
on her knees her bad heart began to grow until it 
filled her whole breast, and then it turned to a stone 
and stopped her breath, so that she had no strength 
left, and fell over like a dead person; and then, as 
she lay helpless on the ground, she began to pray 
inside of her with all her might to her Father above 
in the name of his Son to take away her heart of 
stone and give her a heart of flesh. Very soon her 
big heart of stone began to melt like a snowball be- 
fore the fire, until it was all gone, and her breath 
came again and she was soon able to get up and 
talk. And when she got up, she felt as though she 
could fly like a bird. She was very happy then and 
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was still very happy, and would love to see every- 
body as happy as herself. 

These are only specimens of the manner in which 
these children of the wilderness expressed their re- 
ligious feelings and the processes of experience by 
which they were brought to Christ. Dr. Talley and 
his colleagues held a number of camp meetings aft- 
er this in the Nation before its removal to the West, 
and some of them were attended with the extraordi- 
nary power of the Holy Spirit. The “falling exer- 
cise,” as it is usually called, was just as common 
and well marked among the Indians as it was from 
1800 to 1804 in the great revivals in Kentucky and 
Tennessee and many other parts of the United 
States. Whatever causes led to this sudden and 
deathlike suspension of the vital functions, it was 
not voluntary or feigned on the part of its subjects, 
and was always attended with great awakenings 
and well-marked conversions. Our theory on the 
subject may not be satisfactory to others, but it is 
so to ourself. “Many wonders and signs were done 
by the apostles,” not to destroy or even suspend the 
free agency of men in working out their salvation 
or to bring about a forced conversion to Christian- 
ity, but to attract their fixed attention to the sub- 
ject, convince them of this truth, and lead them to 
seek a saving interest in it in God’s appointed way. 
So these extraordinary physical exercises of having 
the jerks, dancing, and falling helpless were caused 
by the Spirit of God, not to force people into reli- 
gion, but to attract public attention to-the subject, 
arouse sinners from the deep and dangerous sleep 
of sin, and bring them to feel the importance of 
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seeking a personal interest in Christ. Two other 
public meetings were held in the immediate vicinity 
during this camp meeting, one being a temperance 
convention and the other a ball play. 

Colonel Leflore had become deeply impressed with 
the ruin that the introduction of whisky into his 
district was bringing upon his people. Having no 
prisons and no way to levy and collect fines, they 
had to resort to more primitive remedies for the ar- 
rest of crime and the punishment of evil doers. 
Sometime before they had held a public meeting on 
the subject and, by a majority vote, passed an ordi- 
nance to exclude the traffic in whisky from the dis- 
trict, and affixed as a penalty that any one violating 
the ordinance should be struck a hard lick on the 
head with a stick and have his whisky poured out 
on the ground. A minority were opposed to the 
law, and among them was Captain Offa Homa (Red 
Dog). He was a very athletic man, self-willed and 
brave. He determined to carry on the traffic at all 
hazards, and procured a supply of whisky. Some of 
his men called on him, hit him a tremendous lick on 
the back of his head (cutting a gash two inches long, 
which had not entirely healed up when he came to 
camp meeting), and then poured his stock of whisky 
on the ground. Colonel Leflore and his councilors 
thought it best te call another convention to ratify 
the ordinance and make its authority supreme. 
The convention was called to meet a few hundred 
yards from the camp ground, and all the ministers 
and other visitors invited to be present. Heralds 
were sent round to apprise all of the time and 
place. While the assembly was collecting, one 
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man kindled a fire for the double purpose of crisp- 
ing sumach leaves to mix with the tobacco and light- 
ing the pipe of peace; another spread a blanket 
on the ground, substituted a pine knot for a block, 
and commenced cutting up the tobacco; and a 
third pulverized the sumach leaves and mixed them 
in equal quantities with the tobacco. In the mean- 
time the subordinate officers, under the eye of the 
Chief, attended to the seating of the audience on 
the ground in a circle around the fire and blanket, 
the men forming the center and the women and chil- 
dren the periphery. Then two young men, assisted 
by the three already mentioned in the way of filling 
and lighting the pipes, waited on the men in detail, 
each one taking three or four whiffs. The ministers 
sat on the ground in the center of the circle; and 
when the Indians were done smoking, the pipe was 
refilled and brought to us, and we took a few whiffs 
with our red brethren as a token of peace and good 
will. The pipe of peace having passed round to all 
entitled to smoke, the speaking commenced. A low, 
thick-set, full-blood Indian made the opening speech. 
He stood erect, made but few gestures, and spoke 
deliberately, emphatically, and in a full, round tone 
of voice. Greenwood Leflore followed in a very flu- 
ent and eloquent speech. He shrugged his shoulders 
and gesticulated like a Frenchman. We noticed one 
peculiarity in the public speaking of the Indians, 
which was that they raised the voice on the final 
word of every sentence, as we do in asking a ques- 
tion. The audience frecuently uttered a response 
during the speaking, which was equivalent to say- 
ing “Very good” or “We approve.” After some fur- 
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ther deliberation the former ordinance was Con: 
firmed, and whisky banished from the district, which 
was doubtless greatly to the advantage of the mis- 
sion as well as to the Nation. The convention end- 
ed, and the audience returned to the camp ground. 
The ball play was patronized by the young men and 
larger boys, who generally had one on all great oc- 
cassions, and came to such places prepared for it. 
They selected an open, flat ridge, with few obstruc- 
tions on the ground. They set two pairs of poles 
about twenty-five feet long in the ground, with their 
bases together and their tops about eight feet apart. 
The set of poles were about one hundred and fifty 
feet apart. Each player was provided with a bat in 
each hand, about three feet long, made of hickory, 
in order to have it small and light, with the outer 
end curved and, by the use of deer sinews, formed 
into a little basket just large enough to hold the 
pall. They then divided into two equal companies. 
Each company was assigned to one set of poles; then 
the ball was tossed up so as to fall on the middle 
ground, and the scramble for its possession com- 
menced. It was unlawful to kick it with the foot 
or strike it with the hand to keep another from get- 
ting it; only the bats were to be used in picking up 
or tossing the ball. While seeking the ball they 
might get in each other’s way or turn each other’s 
bats aside with their own, but as soon as one got 
the ball it was unlawful to interfere with him until 
he made his throw. As soon as one saw that he had 
the ball he would step out of the crowd, with both 
bats covering the ball, and, with a swing to give it 
velocity, make his throw toward the poles of his 
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company. If the ball passed outside the poles, it 
was a tally against his company; if between them, 
it was a tally in their favor. As soon as the throw 
was made the contest for the possession of the 
ball was renewed. If one of the same company 
picked it up, he wheeled round and threw it at his 
poles; if one of the opposite company got it, he 
would run to the middle ground and make his throw. 
Until they had beaten the grass down by running 
over the ground so often, they sometimes had to spend 
considerable time turning it with their bats before 
they could find the ball; but as soon as found, they 
knew it by the finder’s running to a suitable place to 
make his throw. The scene became immensely ex- 
citing. The players seemed to have the dexterity 
of monkeys. The wonder to us was that they did not 
cripple each other; yet not the least casualty oc- 
curred. They generally continued their play, without 
any unpleasant altercations, until by mutual con- 
sent they came to a close, when the tally was count- 
ed and the victors announced. 

The mission in New Orleans was encouragingly 
prosperous this year. Mr. Curtis, the missionary, 
reported to the editors of the Methodist Magazine 
April 8, 1828, that the members had renewed their 
covenant with God; that they were deeply engaged 
for a revival of religion; that they manifested unu- 
sual solicitude for the salvation of sinners; that at 
an evening prayer meeting lately five interesting 
young men, after an earnest struggle in prayer, 
were powerfully converted; that a small number had 
been enabled to testify that the “blood of Jesus 
Christ had cleansed them from all sin,” and that 
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others were earnestly seeking the same state of 
grace. 

The Mobile Mission, under the labors of Thomas 
Burpo, was steadily advancing. There was such an 
increase in the congregation as made it necessary 
several times to enlarge the seating accommoda- 
tions. At present the enlargement was made by the 
addition of galleries above the main audience room. 
In the Alabama part of the Conference the work 
was, in many of the circuits, very prosperous. With 
such local preachers and such a working member- 
ship as they had in many places, it could not be 
otherwise. Methodism in Western Louisiana was 
extending more rapidly than ever before. The sta- 
tistics show that we had a net increase in the Con- 
ference this year of eight hundred and thirty white, 
two hundred and ninety-three colored, and four hun- 
dred Indian members, giving us an aggregate in- 
crease of fifteen hundred and twenty-three. We felt 
that we had good cause to “thank God and take cour- 
age.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
1829. 


Tue time was near at hand for our scattered hosts 
to assemble at our annual convocation, which was 
to meet in Tuscaloosa, Ala., on Christmas day, 1828. 
The Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Alabama 
preachers were arranging their plans to meet their 
traveling companions at designated points, to take 
their usual horseback journey, of from fifty to four 
hundred miles, in the dead of winter, to the appoint- 
ed place of holding our Annual Conference. To 
avoid the difficulties of traveling through the Wil- 
derness, as we still sometimes called the Choctaw 
country, the western preachers had generally en- 
tered Alabama by going through the sparse white 
settlements south of the Indian country; but now 
the Choctaw Nation was a part of the Conference 
territory, and a good company from the Mississippi 
Valley determined to reach Tuscaloosa by way of 
the Robinson Road, through the Choctaw Nation to 
Columbus. 

When the original Mississippi Territory was di- 
vided into the Mississippi and Alabama Territories, 
the settlements on the Tombigbee, in Lowndes and 
Monroe Counties, fell to Mississippi. They were cut 
off from all the counties south of the Choctaw Na- 
tion by the territory of that Nation. When the cap- 
ital of Mississippi was ultimately fixed at Jackson, 
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and the Indian territory had been reduced by the 
late Purchase to a width of about one hundred and 
twenty miles, the government determined to open 
a public highway on the most direct route from 
the State capital to Columbus, in order to connect 
those isolated counties with the body of the State. 
Mr. Raymond Robinson, of Hinds County, who built 
the first house in the town of Raymond and gaye it 
his Christian name, was employed to survey and 
make the road, which took hisname. It left the old 
Natchez and Nashville Trace in the northeastern 
corner of Madison County and passed diagonally 
across what is now Leake, Winston, and Oktibbeha 
Counties, until it intersected, near Columbus, the 
military road leading from Florence, on the Ten- 
nessee River, to New Orleans. The Robinson Road 
soon became one of the most important roads in 
Mississippi, not only as a connecting link between 
those remote counties and the body of the State, 
but as a convenience to travelers in general, and 
especially to emigrants moving from the east to the 
New Purchase. We reached Columbus on Saturday, 
and remained there until Monday morning. Several 
of our company preached during our stay. Colum- 
bus was still an unpretending wooden town. 

The rise and progress of Methodism in Columbus 
was very much like its history in all newly settled 
countries. The pioneer Methodist preachers have 
never been governed by water. courses, State or 
county lines in the formation of their circuits. 
Their policy has been to tread closely on the heels 
of emigration and preach to the new settlers wherey- 
er found. It is thought by some that Robert Paine 
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(now, 1875, our senior bishop) was the first itin- 
erant that preached in the vicinity of Columbus. 
He does not, however, claim that honor, but awards 
it to his early colaborer, Ebenezer Hearn. At the 
Tennessee Conference held in Nashville October 1, 
1818, Mr. Hearn was appointed to a circuit in the 
upper valley of the Tombigbee called Buttahachie, 
and during the year extended his labors to Colum- 
bus; and, so far as we are able to judge, was the 
pioneer preacher in that region of country. The 
following year (1820) he was continued on at least 
a part of the same work, though the name was 
changed to Marion. Columbus was included for 
many years in Marion Circuit, and frequently had 
only week-day preaching. The first Methodist 
Church was organized there in 1823 by Wiley Led- 
better, and consisted of Alexander Gray and his 
wife, Major William Dowsing and his wife, and 
four or five others. Mr. Gray was class leader, but 
was always assisted in the social mcetings of the 
Church by Major Dowsing. The only place of public 
worship for many years was a small frame school- 
house in the outskirts of the village, on a lot of 
land now occupied by Franklin Academy. At first 
they had no pulpit, the preacher standing at the 
back of a chair; the seats were made of two split 
rails with the thin edges placed together. This 
house was occupied as a union place of worship for 
all denominations. At the time of our visit (De- 
cember 21, 1828) they had comfortable plank seats 
and a plain pulpit, though the little house was still 
out in the woods. We had little acquaintance 
with any of the first Methodists in or about Colum- 
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bus except the family of Major William Dowsing. 
He was both in person and by grace a first-class 
man. He had religion, and knew he had it. He re- 
ferred with great interest to the fact of a clear and 
powerful conversion at the beginning of his religious 
life. He was gifted in prayer, and often spoke with 
great feeling in class meetings and love feasts, but 
his great excellence was in singing. He had a fine 
musical voice, and entered heartily and feelingly into 
the sentiments of our good old hymns and choruses. 
To hear him when his heart was warm sing in the 
tune then generally used the hymn commencing 
“And let this feeble body fail,” was enough to arouse 
all the heavenly aspirations of every pious soul in 
the house. Early Methodism in Columbus owed a 
great deal to the energy, liberality, and untiring 
perseverance of Major Dowsing and his excellent 
family. The hospitalities of his house were known 
and enjoyed by all the preachers in charge of Colum- 
bus to the time of his death. 

The weather had been rainy, the roads were mud- 
dy, and the water courses high. Between Columbus 
and Tuscaloosa we had a time not soon to be for- 
gotten in crossing the streams and bottom lands of 
Luxapelilah, Cold Fire, Lubbub, and Sipsey. But 
it was a part of our Conference holiday, and we took 
the mud and water as we found them, plunging in 
with a vim. If the mud in many places had any bot- 
tom, it was hard to find. We recollect one bottom 
that had a causeway a mile long, made of split 
puncheons laid down loosely. Many of them had 
been displaced by frequent crossing, so that our 
horses’ feet would frequently go between them, en- 
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dangering both man and horse. To make bad worse, 
the water was over the puncheons, so that we could 
not see the openings. Most of us thought that the 
weather was too cold to justify wading, so we con- 
cluded to take all risks and plunge ahead. Brother 
Winans was of a different opinion. He prudently 
thought that if he got wet he could get dry again, 
and that if he got chilled he could get warm again; 
but that if he got one of his or his horse’s bones bro- 
ken, it might not be so easily mended; so he dis- 
mounted and led his horse, in many places wading 
knee-deep in water. His appearance as he measured 
off that mile of inundated causeway was ludicrous. 
He wore a large plaid cloak with broad stripes, the 
prevailing color of which was green; he had on a 
broad-brimmed white beaver hat that had become so 
limp in the wet weather that it fell over his eyes, 
to avoid which he turned it straight up in front. 
By the good providence of God we all got through 
safe. Conference opened on Christmas day, 1828, with 
Bishop Soule in the chair. William Winans was 
again elected Secretary. <A fair proportion of the 
members were present from each of the three States. 
The Conference was promptly called to order by 
Bishop Soule, and opened with the usual religious 
services. After fixing the hours of meeting and ad- 
journment and appointing the usual standing com- 
mittees, with attention to some other preliminary 
matters, the Conference graciously passed a resolu- 
tion that “the preachers on trial be permitted to 
sit in the Conference room during this session.” 
What condescension! There were the “preachers on 
trial” expecting, after a short probation, to become 
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members of the Conference, and anxious to learn all 
that they could about their coming responsibilities 
and Conference duties, and yet they could not be 
permitted to take a back. seat and witness the de- 
liberations of their elder brethren without a formal 
resolution conferring the privilege as a special favor. 
In those days but few of our people attended our 
annual sessions except to hear the bishop and other 
leading ministers preach; but since we have adopt- 
ed the plan of sitting with open doors no ecclesi- 
astical convocations in the land attract such vast 
assemblages as our Annual Conferences. In a 
few cases it may be prudent to sit with closed 
doors; but as a general rule we wish the members 
and patrons of our Church to see and hear all 
that we say and do in our Conferences of every 
grade. 

Under the first question, Benjamin F. Coxe, Fran- 
cis A. McWilliams, Daniel D. Brewer, Andrew 
Adams, Thomas Lynch, Richard Pipkin, Joshua 
Peavy, Preston Cooper, John Bilbo, Nathan Hop- 
kins, David Harkey, Eugene V. Levert, Felix Wood, 
and Benjamin B. Smith (fourteen) were admitted 
on trial. John W. Mann, Anderson C. McDaniel, 
and William Leggatt were discontinued; John Ma- 
thews, Samuel Walker, Robert D. Smith, William 
C. Gayle, John A. Cotton, Daniel H. Norwood, and 
Blanton P. Box were continued on trial; William 
H. Turnley, Moses Perry, James A. Hughes, and 
Lewis S. Turner were received into full connection 
and elected to deacon’s orders; John G. Jones, John 
P. Haney, William Spruill, Isaac V. Enochs, Thom- 
as Burpo, Henry J. Brown, John O. T. Hawkins, 
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and William V. Douglass were elected to elder’s or- 
ders, and all ordained except Mr. Hawkins, who was 
not at Conference. John Cotton was readmitted; 
and our Journal states that Henry Stephenson (late 
of the Missouri Conference) was also readmitted 
in deacon’s orders; but he ought to have been placed 
with those admitted on trial, as it does not appear 
that he had been previously received into full con- 
nection. In 1817 he had settled as a local preacher 
in Hempstead County, Ark., and in 1820 took itin- 
erant work under William Stephenson, who was 
then presiding elder of Black River District of the 
Missouri Conference, which embraced the settled 
portions of Southeastern Arkansas. In September 
of that year he was admitted on trial into the Mis- 
souri Conference, and in 1821 traveled Hot Springs 
Circuit; but having a large family to provide for 
by his personal attention and labor, at the end of 
the year he was discontinued at his own request. 
A few years subsequently, though not a slaveholder 
himself, yet, to avoid the troubles growing out of the 
“Jesse Hale storm” against Methodists who were 
connected with the institution, he left Hempstead 
County, Ark., with a number of Methodist families, 
and settled in the notheastern part of Natchitoches 
Parish, La. Benjamin A. Haughton and Ashley Hew- 
itt were placed on the supernumerary list, and Wil- 
liam Spruill, Thomas Owens, and Thomas S. Aber- 
nathy were superannuated; John O. T. Hawkins 
and Thomas E. Ledbetter were located at their own 
request; Jacob Whetstone, Jacob Segrest, Thomas 
Ford, Person B. Griffin, and David Harkey were 
elected deacons as local preachers, and Richardson 
Vou. II.—18 
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Owen and Charles Gwinn were elected elders in the 
same relation. 

Where persons are recommended to our Annual 
Conferences, either for admission or election to or- 
ders, and we see from the representation that we 
cannot consistently and safely admit or elect them, 
and that to vote on their cases would result in their 
rejection, we permit the presiding elder who brings 
their recommendation to withdraw it. This is, we 
think, the better way. We find one or two cases 
of this sort recorded on the Journal of our present 
Conference. Those who had resolved three years be- 
fore “that we will not elect to elder’s orders any 
member of our body who shall marry within four 
years of the time of his admission on trial until 
four years after he was ordained deacon,” finding 
themselves in a hopeless minority, moved the repeal 
of that resolution, which was carried. Since that 
time the Conference has permitted the single preach- 
ers to exercise their own discretion as to the time 
of forming their matrimonial alliances. 

Encouraging reports were received from the 
Boards of Trustees of Elizabeth Female Academy, 
at Washington, Miss., and of Simms Female Acad- 
emy, at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and committees appointed 
to respond expressing our satisfaction with the 
success of those Conference seminaries. Four addi- 
tional trustees were added to the Board of the 
Simms Academy in the persons of Dr. Jack Shackle- 
ford, Moses Andrew, Daniel Hargrove, and Hon. H. 
W. Collier, and a committee of three, consisting of 
the presiding elder of the Cahawba District, the 
preacher in charge of Tuscaloosa Station, and Wil- 
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liam Spruill, was appointed to wait on Mr. Simms 
as early as possible and receive from him a legal 
conveyance of the Academy property to the Board of 
Trustees, 

While on the subject of education, we will remark 
that the plan of the Tennessee and Mississippi Con- 
ferences of uniting in the establishment of a college 
of high grade, and which had been temporarily sus- 
pended, had been revived by the Tennessee Confer- 
ence, and Rev. William McMahan sent as a delegate 
to the Mississippi Conference to request codperation. 
Mr. McMahan appeared before the Conference, and 
read an extract from the Journal of the Tennessee 
Conference, with other documents, setting forth the 
action of that Conference on the subject of the con- 
templated colleges. He also stated that they had re- 
ceived a subscription of ten thousand dollars, with 
a lot of land for a college campus, from the citizens 
at La Grange, in Franklin County, North Alabama, 
upon condition that the college should be located 
there; that his Conference had unanimously accept- 
ed the offer, made the location accordingly, and 
now asked concurrence. After due deliberation the 
Conference accepted the offer, pledged hearty co- 
operation, and appointed seven commissioners, con- 
sisting of Robert L. Kennon, Joseph McDowell, Al- 
exander Talley, Thomas H. Ledbetter, Ebenezer 
Hearn, Thomas Owens, and William Spruill, to meet 
a like commission from the Tennessee Conference 
at La Grange for the purpose of founding the col- 
lege. The college, founded in 1830, had a successful 
career until its buildings were burned by the Federal 
army when it gained possession of North Alabama. 
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A communication was received from Mrs. Caro- 
line Matilda Thayer, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Female Assistance Society at Washington, Miss., 
covering a donation to the funds of the Conference 
of three hundred and thirty-seven dollars and sixty- 
eight and three-fourths cents, which was gratefully 
acknowledged in a communication to the kind do- 
nors. Similar societies at Mount Hermon, Pinck- 
neyville, and Tuscaloosa sent smaller donations to 
the Conference fund, all of which were appropriate- 
ly acknowledged. Our Choctaw Mission had been 
so signally blessed by the Supreme Head of the 
Church that it begat a spirit of extra liberality in 
various places for its support. Several missionary 
societies were organized for the express purpose of 
contributing to its funds. 

Our delegates to the late General Conference were 
more fortunate financially than many of their suc- 
cessors have been. After defraying all their ex- 
penses they had a surplus of ninety-one dollars and 
eighty-seven and a half cents, which was turned over 
to our Conference fund. After all these little rivu- 
lets had been turned into the Conference fund, the 
stewards’ report shows that the deficient claimants 
were paid at the rate of only fifty-six dollars and 
forty-three and three-fourths cents on the one hun- 
dred dollars. 

John Collier, who was readmitted a year ago, per- 
sistently neglected to go to the circuit assigned him, 
for which he was deprived of his official standing, 
and reduced to the relation of a private member. 
He afterwards became a member and minister in the 
Baptist Church, but did not make much impression 
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as a preacher. <As a general rule, where persons do 
not succeed as members or ministers of our Church, 
they do not succeed elsewhere, their lives are thrown 
away, and their usefulness is forfeited by their insta- 
bility. 

The case of Peyton S. Greaves, which had been 
referred by our last Conference to the presiding 
elder of the district in which his appointment might 
be made, came up at this Conference for final ad- 
judication, and he was expelled. If Mr. Greayes had 
not given way to a hasty, fault-finding spirit and 
treated the authorities of the Church contumacious- 
ly, there would have been no necessity for his ex- 
pulsion. A few months after the Conference he un- 
dertook to vindicate himself in the columns of a 
secular paper, in which he charged William Winans 
with duplicity, and otherwise reflected on the men 
and measures of the Church. This drew from Mr. 
Winans a reply and a vindication of the Church 
administration through the same channel, written 
in a true Christian spirit and expressed in tender, 
affectionate language. In the meantime Mr. Greaves, 
who had settled somewhere in Alabama, had im- 
bibed a very unbrotherly spirit toward Tsbenezer 
Hearn, the presiding elder of the Alabama District, 
and repeatedly asserted that Mr. Hearn was neglect- 
ing his official duties, living at ease at home, spend- 
ing his time in building a fine house, while he was 
receiving money enough from the Church to become 
rich. Mr. Greaves had put himself into several com- 
plications, and had determined to make his way out 
by leaving the Church and uniting with the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, which determination he 
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soon accomplished without waiting to defend him- 
self before the Conference. The charges brought 
against him were fraud and falsehood. The charge 
of fraud was brought against him by William Wi- 
nans, and was that Mr. Greaves, at the last Confer- 
ence, claimed from the Conference fund, to make up a 
deficiency in his salary while in New Orleans, the 
sum of forty-three dollars and sixty-four cents, 
whereas the account current kept by the stewards 
of the New Orleans Station showed that he had been 
overpaid eighty-seven dollars and thirty-eight cents. 
The only testimony in support of this charge and 
specification was from the Conference stewards, and 
an Official transcript from the stewards’ book of the 
New Orleans Station. The charge of falsehood was 
brought by Robert L. Kennon and James H. Mellard. 
The first specification was what Mr. Greaves had re- 
peatedly said against Ebenezer Hearn, and the sec- 
ond specification was his having repeatedly accused 
William Winans of duplicity in having (in 1827) 
promised the New Orleans Station for 1828 both to 
himself (Greaves) and William M. Curtis. Pending 
the first specification the preachers from Mr. 
Hearn’s district all testified that he had been dili- 
gent in the discharge of his duties as presiding eld- 
er, and that he was not receiving from his district 
as much in the way of salary as the Discipline al- 
lowed him. Under the second specification Mr. Wi- 
nans testified that he had not promised the New 
Orleans Station either to Mr. Greaves or Mr. Curtis; 
and Mr. Curtis, who was present, testified that Mr. 
Winans had never made any such promise to him. 
Mr. Greaves, who in an evil hour had determined to 
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throw off any further personal attempt to explain 
his conduct or defend himself before the Conference, 
and had already completed his arrangements to 
unite with the Methodist Protestant Church, did not 
appear at Conference, either in person or by his 
next friend, though his accusers had given him due 
and timely notice of the charges and specifications. 
Mr. Greaves left the Conference no other alternative 
but to find him guilty as charged and expel him 
from the Church. This was a sad day to the Confer- 
ence. We deplored the loss under such circum- 
stances of such a man as Peyton S. Greaves had once 
promised to become. He soon appeared as a prom- 
inent minister in the Methodist Protestant Church, 
and was several times elected President of that Con- 
ference. In November, 1857, he appeared at the ses- 
sion of our Conference, held in Brandon, as an ap- 
plicant for readmission among us. He seemed to 
be in a Christian spirit, but it was ascertained that 
one or two of his colleagues of thirty years before 
would oppose his readmission, and the application 
was not made. 

Dr. Alexander Talley brought several of his na- 
tive Choctaw converts to Conference, accompanied 
by a good interpreter. After he had read a very en- 
couraging report of the mission, which was ordered 
to be forwarded to the editor of the Christian Adwo- 
cate and Journal and Zion’s Herald, at New York, 
for publication, the Conference, by resolution, re- 
quested that one of the native Choctaws address the 
Conference, through the interpreter, in relation to 
his views of the importance and success of the mis- 
sion. That most excellent man and Christian, Cap- 
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tain Washington, was appointed to deliver the ad- 
dress, which he did in a very dignified, clear, and 
feeling manner. At the conclusion of the address 
Bishop Soule arose and requested the interpreter to 
give him a formal introduction to Captain Wash- 
ington, that he might give him the right hand of 
fellowship, and through him the whole Choctaw 
Nation, bidding them welcome to the bosom of the 
Church and to the hope of heaveh. The ceremony 
was performed in the most cordial and affectionate 
style. Bishop Soule then returned to his chair full 
of emotion, and referred to the discouragements un- 
der which, a year ago, we had determined to revive 
our suspended Choctaw Mission, and to the extraor- 
dinary success with which the enterprise had been 
favored, concluding his remarks with these words: 
“Brethren, the Choctaw Nation is ours! No! I 
mistake! The Choctaw Nation is Jesus Christ’s!”’ 
It is impossible to convey to the minds of those who 
had no personal knowledge of Bishop Soule the em- 
phasis, power, and feeling with which he uttered 
these words. His eyes sparkled with the fullness 
of joy that overflowed his soul, while his voice trem- 
bled with emotion. The Conference was in full sym- 
pathy with the Bishop. 

It was on the Sabbath embraced in this Conference 
that Bishop Soule preached a most complete and 
powerful sermon on the united divinity and humani- 
ty of our Lord Jesus Christ. His text was John i. 
14: “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father,) full of grace and 
truth.” It is barely possible to give even an intel- 
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ligent synopsis of that grand and glorious sermon. 
His introduction was made from the context, in 
which he gave us the import of the leading terms 
as found in the original languages, quoting both 
Greek and Hebrew as readily as a well-instructed 
classical scholar. He then combated successfully the 
leading errors of the Unitarians; gave us the scrip- 
tural view of the united divinity and humanity of 
the Son of God, showing that, while “there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, where. 
by we must be saved” but the name of Jesus Christ, 
we needed no other Saviour, as “he is able to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him. 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them ;” 
then followed an exhortation, full of Christian sym- 
pathy and spiritual power, to the vast assembly to 
fly to this Almighty Saviour and commit the keeping 
of their souls to his all-sufficiency. O, it was indeed 
‘Joy unspeakable and full of glory” to hear, believe, 
and feel that sermon! To this day we delight to call 
it up from the long ago and reflect upon it in connec- 
tion with the sublime, ecstatic joy we felt at the 
time of its delivery. 

The present session was harmonious. The vari- 
ous interests of the Church had multiplied, requir- 
ing continued deliberations until noon of the ninth 
day. At 11 am. on Friday, January 2, 1829, 
the Bishop delivered his parting address and read 
the appointments. The horses were hitched around 
the church, and the preachers entered it with travel- 
ing suits on. As soon as the appointments were 
announced and the benediction pronounced, they 
scattered to all points of the compass. We instant- 
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ly re-formed our westward-bound company, deter: 
mining to spend the coming Sabbath in Columbus, 
so as to enter the Choctaw Nation early on Monday 
morning. © those terrible Sipsey, Cold Fire, and 
Lubbub swamps! We wish some person would tell 
what sort of a road they now have from Tuscaloosa 
to Columbus. Our company consisted of William 
Winans, William M. Curtis, Thomas Griffin, Wil- 
liam V. Douglass, and John G. Jones. When about 
midway of the Nation, at dinner time, we stopped 
at an Indian hut and succeeded in buying, at a high 
price, a peck of sweet potatoes. Thomas Griffin vol- 
unteered as company cook, and, shoveling the fire 
from the center of the fireplace, poured the potatoes 
on the heated hearth and replaced the fire on top. 
In a short time we had a peck of well-roasted pota- 
toes to feed five hungry and travel-worn Methodist 
preachers. We have been peculiarly unfortunate in 
our attempts to collect names, dates, and facts con- 
nected with the origin and early progress of Meth- 
odism in Tuscaloosa. Either the matter has been 
deferred too long or we have not, by correspondence, 
been able to find persons who can give the desired 
information. The Alabama preachers should ap- 
point a competent historian to write a history of 
their Conferences, who will succeed in saving much 
valuable material in great danger of being lost ir- 
recoverably by delay. Methodism in Alabama has 
a history, rich in incident and triumph, that ought 
to be published in a permanent form for the edifica- 
tion of coming generations. 

There are a few well-authenticated facts connect- 
ed with the rise and progress of our Church in Tus- 
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caloosa. Tuscaloosa is the Indian name of Black 
Warrior—Tusca, warrior, and loosa, black. As soon 
as the Black Warrior Valley was open to the whites, 
large numbers were attracted thither by the fertile 
lands. The falls in the river opposite Tuscaloosa, 
being considered the head of navigation, suggested 
the place as a good location for a future city. At 
an early day it was made the capital of the State, 
and continued such up to the date of our last Mis- 
Sissippi Conference held there. Such a country, 
with such prospects in the coming future, would not 
be overlooked by the pioneer itinerants. Hente as 
early as October, 1818, the Tennessee Conference, 
then sitting in Nashville, sent Rev. John Kesterson 
to a circuit called Tuscaloosa. In 1821, as that re- 
gion of country belonged to the Mississippi Confer- 
ence, a new district was formed, called Cahawhba, 
which included Tuscaloosa Circuit, Thomas Nixon 
being the presiding elder. Both in the General Min- 
utes and written journal Tuscaloosa Circuit is left 
blank for this year. Whether Presiding Elder Nix- 
on secured the services of a supply or’ not cannot 
now be determined. After this date the circuit was 
generally supplied with two effective preachers. In 
December, 1824, the town of Tuscaloosa was made 
a station, with Wiliam M. Curtis in charge. The 
next year Joshua Boucher, Jr., was the preacher; in 
1827 William Spruill, who was continued there in 
1828; in 1829 (the year of which we are now writ- 
ing) Robert L. Kennon was the pastor. In 1819, 
when Tuscaloosa had taken on the form of a town, 
three local preachers—Dr. Robert L. Kennon, S. M. 
Meek, and John Owen—settled there, from which 
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time the inhabitants were well supplied with regu- 
lar preaching, and from then Tuscaloosa has justly 
been considered the headquarters of Methodism in 
that scope of country. 

Some few changes were made this year in the old- 
er portions of the work, and a few new charges were 
planned. Claiborne Parish having been formed in 
Northwestern Louisiana, the former Natchitoches 
Circuit, which was mainly in the new parish, took 
the name of Claiborne, with Henry Stephenson in 
charge. The name of Lake Providence was dropped 
and a new circuit projected, called Lake St. Joseph, 
which was intended to embrace all the principal 
settlements on the western bank of the Mississippi 
River and adjacent bayous, from the line of Arkan- 
sas as far south as the preacher might be able to go. 
This new work was supplied by removing Samuel 
Walker, the junior preacher on Bayou Pierre Cir- 
cuit, to it. The country appointments were de- 
tached from Washington and called Adams Circuit, 
with Miles Harper in charge. Benjamin M. Drake, 
who had succeeded John ©. Burruss in the presi- 
dency of the Elizabeth Female Academy, was sta- 
tioned in Washington. Mr. Burruss had lost his 
excellent wife, who had been the leading intellectuai 
and religious worker in the Academy, and he re. 
quested to be released from the presidency and also 
to be left without an appointment the present year. 
The lands, unsurpassed for fertility, on Bayon La 
Fourche, in the southeastern part of Western Lou- 
isiana, were being rapidly settled by an English- 
speaking population, and a new circuit was project- 
ed in that region called La Fourche, but for the want 
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of a preacher it had to be left on the unsupplied 
list this year. It was included in the Washington 
District. Another new circuit was formed in the 
Cahawba District, composed mostly of territory 
which had previously belonged to adjacent circuits, 
and called Oakmulgee. It included that portion of 
Perry County which lay east of the Cahawba River, 
and took its name from a large creek which enters 
the Cahawba River on the eastern side, about twelve 
miles north of the town of Cahawba. Benjamin A. 
Houghton and Daniel Norwood were the preachers 
for this year. 

The Choctaw Mission now began to assume the 
proportions of a regular presiding elder’s district. 
Dr. Talley was continued general superintendent 
and preacher in charge of Yazoo Circuit. Robert 
D. Smith was appointed to the head waters of Pearl 
River, which was the name of his circuit, and Moses 
Perry to Old Queen’s School; white Sineasha School 
was left to be supplied. 

One of the most interesting and trustworthy men 
admitted at the late Conference was Eugene Verdo 
Le Vert. Mr. Le Vert must have felt a strong con- 
viction that he was called of God to the itinerant 
work, or he would not have persisted in his efforts 
to be a traveling preacher in the face of so many 
discouragements. He ultimately rose above them 
all; and after having been on the itinerant roll (in- 
cluding three probations before being received into 
full connection) more than fifty years, he still lives 
(January, 1875),* one of the most beloved and hon- 





*Since deceased. 
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ored members of the Alabama Conference. Claude 
Le Vert, his father, was a Frenchman, and came 
from France as a surgeon in the fleet of our gallant 
ally, Count De Rochambeau, during the Revolution- 
ary War. By the time his term of service had ex- 
pired he had become so pleased with the country 
that he determined to make his home here; and 
having married Miss Ann Lea Metcalf, an English 
lady, he settled in King William County, Va, His 
wife was an English Episcopalian; and as her hus- 
band died when Eugene was quite young, his early 
religious training depended mainly on her. Eugene 
V. Le Vert was born in King William County, Va., 
October 20, 1795, and at the age of twenty-three he 
came into North Alabama. At this time the Meth- 
odist Church in the valley of the Tennessee River 
was all aflame with a revival. Mr. Le Vert was soon 
brought under serious concern for his personal sal- 
vation; and on the 4th of July, 1819, he was admit- 
ted into the Church on probation by Rev. James C. 
Sharp, formerly of the South Carolina Conference, 
but now ina local relation. On the 14th of the follow- 
ing September he was converted on Jordan’s Camp 
Ground, a few miles west of Huntsville. He was 
duly recommended and admitted on trial December 
10, 1821. He traveled two years with acceptabil- 
ity and usefulness; but, with two other promising 
young men of the same age in the ministry, mar- 
ried before he was received into full connection. A 
majority of the Conference, having determined to 
discourage the early marriage of preachers, dropped 
them from the itinerant roll at the end of their sec- 
ond year. Nothing unchristian or even imprudent, 
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in connection with their marriage, was alleged 
against them except that, in the judgment of the Con- 
ference, they married too young. Mr. Le Vert re- 
mained local two years and again entered the Con- 
ference, and after traveling two additional years 
again retired, at his own request, to the local ranks. 
But his spirit was not at rest. He felt that his 
providential destiny was in the traveling connec- 
tion, and as soon as he could adjust his domestic 
business he applied for admission on trial the third 
time, and on the 29th of December, 1828, he was 
gladly readmitted, no more to go out until his trans- 
fer to the Church triumphant. Of the fifty-four 
years he has been in the ministry, he has been local 
three, on circuits and stations twenty-eight, pre- 
siding elder eighteen, Sabbath School Agent one, 
and superannuated four. He has been six years on 
the supernumerary list, but each year received his 
appointment and endeavored to do the work as- 
signed him. He is now in his eightieth year, and is 
really superannuated ; but when his brethren gave 
him that relation four years ago, a friend wrote 
that he was grieved, feeling the laudable ambition 
of all such men “to cease at once to work and live.” 
The Church ought to have a place for all veterans 
to work until they receive their final discharge from 
the harvest fields of earth. Mr. Le Vert took a high 
stand in the ministry, and through his long career 
has retained the confidence and love of his colabor- 
ers. He has represented his Conference in the Gen- 
eral Conference. As a merited compliment for his 
thoroughness as a theologian he received, many years 
ago, the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 
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person, Mr. Le Vert was spare, lithe, and active, and 
capable of great endurance. His voice was clear 
and his articulation very distinct. His sermons 
were addressed both tothe head and heart. His 
points were wel) taken and so clearly presented 
as to produce conviction in the minds of all who 
admitted the supreme authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He has been a good administrative officer. 
He still writes a very legible hand, and his memory 
is very tenacious of early names, dates, and facts, 
as a letter lately received from him abundantly 
proves. His residence is at Marion, Perry County, 
Ala., where he lives, greatly respected and beloved 
by those who know him best, and where he is pa- 
tiently waiting the Master’s call to go from the la- 
bors and sufferings of earth to the rest of the saints 
in heaven. We pray that he may live in peace and 
comfort until the work of grace is completed and he 
receives the welcome invitation, “Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

Preston Cooper was another very interesting young 
preacher who was admitted on trial at this Confer- 
ence. He was born in Warren County, Tenn., De- 
cember 29, 1806. His father died when he was 
a lad, and his mother married again. When Preston 
had attained to manhood, he quietly left home, deter- 
mined to be the future architect of his own fortune 
and fame, and came down into South Alabama, and 
was careful to say but little about his relatives or 
former home. He was a close student, and soon be- 
came qualified to teach a country school. He made 
an engagement to teach in a Baptist church in the 
Flat Woods, in the western part of Marengo County, 
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where we became acquainted with him in the sum- 
mer of 1827, when we were on Marengo Circuit, and 
had the joy of numbering him with our spiritual 
children. Several members and patrons of our 
Church had settled in the Flat Woods and invited 
us to preach in their private residences, which we 
did regularly during the year. Some one in the 
neighborhood of White Hall requested us to deliver 
a letter to Mr. Cooper on our way to our appoint- 
ment at Mr. Murphy’s. As we thought it likely, 
from the fact that Mr. Cooper was teaching in the 
Baptist church, that he sympathized with them in 
their opposition to the Methodists, we had deter- 
mined to hand him the letter and pass on without 
letting him know anything about our calling; but 
when he stepped to the door, there was so much cor- 
dial politeness in his manners and so much affabil- 
ity in his countenance that we changed our purpose 
and reined up our horse for a brief conversation. It 
was soon understood that we were both far away 
from our home and all our kindred, he for the pur- 
pose of seeking a fortune and we for the purpose 
of preaching the gospel to strangers. There was 
evidently a kindred feeling between us and a desire 
to perpetuate our acquaintance, We informed Mr. 
Cooper that we had established a regular appoint- 
ment for preaching at Mr. Young’s, near by, and 
would be glad to have him as one ef our auditors. 
He assured us that he would do himself the pleasure 
of being at our next appointment. Mr. Cooper had 
received very little doctrinal religious training in 
early life; for while the religious element seemed 
to be predominant in his nature, he was total- 
Vou. IIl.—14 
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ly at sea on doctrinal points. He had heard 
so much about unconditional election and repro- 
bation from all eternity that he concluded that 
if that were the true. doctrine it wads useless 
for him to make any effort to get to heaven, as 
his case was unalterably fixed by a decree of the 
unchangeable God. Mark tells us that when Jesus 
beheld a certain young man “he loved him.” Had 
we that feeling in our humble measure when we first 
looked on Preston Cooper? Surely the hand of God 
was in this thing! True to his promise, he was at 
our next appointment at Mr. Young’s. Without 
knowing anything of the perplexed state of his mind 
on doctrinal points, we preached that day on the 
love of God to a lost world as manifested in the 
universality of the great atonement. We supported 
our positions by plain quotations from the Holy 
Scriptures. Mr. Cooper was charmed with the doc- 
trine. He felt that in his case the darkness was 
now passed and the true light had dawned upon 
him, and he at once became an earnest seeker of per- 
sonal salvation. Soon after he promptly joined the 
Church as a seeker of religion. Thinking he might 
be somewhat unsettled as to the mode: of baptism, 
we immediately placed in his hands the little tract 
entitled “Two Letters on Baptism to a Friend,” by 
Timothy Merritt, and in a short time he was an ap- 
plicant for baptism by pouring. One of the striking 
characteristics of Mr. Cooper’s life was unbending 
firmness in doing what he believed to be duty. His 
mind was settled to become a scriptural Christian, 
and all his movements were now in that direction. 
Being anxious to see him soundly eonverted, we said 
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to him that we were going to commence a camp 
meeting at Glover’s on the 27th of September, and 
would be glad to have him attend. He remarked 
that he would be an entire stranger there, except a 
very short acquaintance with some of the preachers, 
and that he would not know how to dispose of him- 
self at a camp meeting. We requested him to re- 
port to us on his arrival, and we would see that he 
was provided for. Early on the first day of the 
meeting he was present. We had his horse sent to a 
good pasture, and introduced him into a good tent 
for a temporary home. He now seemed to feel that 
he had nothing to do but to seek religion, and en- 
gaged in it with all his heart. At the first call he 
came to the altar and was powerfully converted. 
Resting on his knees, the tears of joy running down 
in a stream, and his countenance all aglow with the 
love and peace that now reigned within, he gave us 
a real, spontaneous shout of holy joy and triumph. 
“Yes, I have got religion, and I know I have it! 
Glory be to God!” During the remaining days of the 
camp meeting (one of the best we ever attended) 
he was in a high state of religious enjoyment. With- 
in two months we left Alabama, and saw Preston 
Cooper no more until we met him at Conference, 
with his round-breasted coat and other itinerant 
equipments, seeking admission into the saddlebags 
tribe. He was admitted; and if permitted to con 
tinue this history, we shall often meet this deeply 
pious, talented, faithful, and useful man within the 
following thirty years. ~He survived until July, 
1858. 
There was not much in the appointments of the 
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preachers this year to require special notice. Robert 
L. Walker was stationed in Natchez, William M. 
Curtis was continued in New Orleans, and Thomas 
Burpo in Mobile. James H. Mellard was appointed to 
the Alabama District and Ebenezer Hearn to the Ca- 
hawba District. Robert L. Kennon was stationed in 
Tuscaloosa, which had been his home since his first 
settlement in that part of the State. But he was one 
of the men that never wore out anywhere. The 
more people enjoyed his pastoral services, the more 
they wished them continued. In addition to his 
deep, unfeigned piety and gentle and courtly man- 
ners, he had one of those constantly developing 
and progressive minds which enabled him “to 
bring out of his treasure things new and old.” 
To the end of life he was intent on unlocking all 
the: storehouses of divine truth. Ira Byrd and John 
Cotton were appointed to Big Black Circuit, which 
had no very definite bounds, so that they had the 
privilege of following up the new settlers through- 
out Hinds and Madison Counties. 

We now had a fair proportion of experienced and 
well-tried ministers all over the Conference to place 
in charge of circuits with the younger men as their 
colleagues. Many men are evidently called to the 
work of preaching the gospel whose providential cir- 
cumstances are such that they cannot continue in 
or even enter the itinerancy, yet they fill very im- 
portant and useful stations in.the Church at their 
own expense. The importance and usefulness of lo- 
cal preachers were demonstrated in the early settle- 
ment of Alabama and Jackson’s Purchase in Missis- 
Sippi. In many instances they were the pioneer 
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preachers in the new settlements, collecting the scat: 
tered population and raising the standard of Metho- 
dism among them; and when the itinerants had gone 
on their long rounds, the local preachers filled the in- 
tervening Sabbaths. The local preachers held class 
meeting after every Sabbath sermon with as much 
regularity as the regular pastors. As a body, they 
have been loyal to the doctrines, laws, and usages 
of our Church, and have trained the people that 
they have served the same way, turning over all the 
fruits of their labors as a part of the general inher- 
itance of the Church. The Alabama part of our 
Conference was favored with an efficient corps of 
local preachers, many of whom came in from the 
older Conferences with the early emigrants, while 
many others were converted and licensed here. The 
first and second generation of these devoted men 
have nearly all passed away, and their very names 
are being forgotten, appearing only in the short and 
frequently lost or mislaid minutes of Quarterly Con- 
ferences, and barely mentioned in their election to 
orders in the journals of the Annual Conferences. 
It is next to impossible to gain any detailed infor- 
mation about them. There were a few who settled 
early in the Choctaw Purchase and were, to a great 
extent, the pioneer preachers of their different lo- 
calities. | 

Isaac Wills was deservedly conspicuous as a local 
preacher in Leake and the adjacent counties in their 
early settlement. He was born in South Carolina 
in 1783, and when about seventeen years old was con- 
verted, and not long afterwards licensed as a local 
preacher. He emigrated from his native State; and 
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living awhile in Georgia near where Atlanta now 
stands, he continued westward and settled on the 
waters of McGee’s Creek, in Franklin County, Miss. 
Mr. Wills had a very limited education; but he stud- 
ied his Bible and the writings of Wesley, Fletcher, 
and others of our earlier standard writers until he 
was master of all the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Always in moderate circumstances, he was 
plain in his person and manners; but being a little 
over the ordinary size of men, his appearance was 
commanding. He had a very benevolent counte- 
nance, and a prevailing trait of his life was that of 
love and good will to all. In his sermons he often 
dwelt on the evangelical history of the vicarious suf- 
ferings and death of the Saviour. A peculiar power 
sometimes attended his pulpit ministrations, and his 
discourses would be suddenly closed by the loud 
cries of awakened sinners or the shouts of happy 
Christians. On such occasions he would say that 
he was glad to stop and let God carry on his work 
in his own way. He did a great deal in the way of 
locating and dedicating new places of worship, both 
preaching houses and camp grounds, in Leake and 
the surrounding counties; also in marrying the 
young folks, baptizing the babies, and preaching fu- 
neral sermons. In 1839 he was getting into the ma- 
turity of old age, and the people with great respect 
and affection began to call him Father Wills. His 
constant theme was a feeling, heart-warming reli- 
gion, and he loved to narrate in detail all the way in 
which the Lord his God had hitherto brought him. 
When seventy-six years old, he died suddenly, and, 
in accordance with his oft-expressed wishes, was bur- 
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ied near his beloved Salem Church, where he held 
his membership. | 

Madison County, near the geographical center of 
the State, is bounded by Pearl River on the east and 
Big Black River on the west. The land is gradually 
undulating, and was, until worn by culture, almost 
universally productive. Previous to 1828 it had only 
a scattered population; from that date emigration 
flowed im rapidly, and among the newcomers was 
a fair proportion of Methodist families and local 
preachers. John Shrock, an ex traveling preacher, 
settled near Livingston, in the southwestern part of 
the county, early in 1828, and was an active local 
preacher. He was a plain, blunt man, with some 
sharp points in his preaching that made him ene- 
mies. Being too sanguine of success in worldly mat- 
ters, he became deeply involved in debt, which 
caused him much trouble. He was a true friend to 
all the interests of the Church and was a valuable 
acquisition to the early Methodists of Madison Coun- 
ty. In 1831 Madison Circuit was left to be supplied, 
and Thomas Griffin, in whose district it was em- 
braced, employed Mr. Shrock as a supply, and he 
did a fair year’s work. He remained at different 
places in the county until about 1840, when he 
moved to Texas. 

Samuel Cole, who was recommended from the orig- 
inal Tombigbee Circuit for deacon’s orders in 1816 
and was elected, was among the early emigrants to 
Madison County. He formerly lived in the Chicka- 
sawhay part of the old Tombigbee Circuit, came 
from thence to Madison, and settled in the south- 
eastern corner of the county. Mr. Cole was an even- 
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tempered, quiet, straightforward man and Chris- 
tian. His ardent piety, mature judgment, peaceable 
disposition, and consistent life challenged the re- 
spect and confidence of all who knew him. Ina ripe 
old age, not many years after his removal te Madi- 
son County, he finished his course with joy. Two 
brothers by the name of Samuel and Joshua Saxon, 
who were converted and received their early Meth- 
odistic training at Pisgah Church, in Claiborne 
County, Miss., and had also been licensed to preach, 
settled farther up in Madison County, and gave the 
light of their example and ministry to the early 
settlers. Samuel Saxon soon moved west to the 
Mississippi River not far below Lake Providence. 
Joshua, his brother, remained in Madison, laboring 
very acceptably and usefully until his death, in the 
middle of life, greatly beloved by the Church. There 
were also two brothers by the name of Hubert, who 
were good men and faithful local preachers in early 
times in Madison County. Other local preachers 
came in at a later date. These are only samples of 
how the local preachers gradually diffused them- 
selves over our late Purchase from the Choctaws. 
Mention must be made of a few laymen. Dougall 
McSall was a Scotchman. We first knew him in our 
boyhood as a mail rider, under Contractor Reuben 
Harris, on the Natchez and Nashville Trace. He 
was a young man of excellent morals, self-reliant 
and industrious. Next he clerked in a dry goods 
store just above where Rodney now stands. He 
married Miss Susan Coleman, of Adams County, 
and settled as a cotton planter in the southwest cor- 
ner of Claiborne County. About 1827 or 1828 he at- 
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tended the camp meeting at Cane Ridge, where he 
was powerfully converted. He at once gave vent 
to his enraptured soul in loud shouts of praise to 
God; and as the more he acknowledged the mercy 
and love of God in his salvation the stronger his 
evidence of the divine favor grew, he became a de- 
cidedly noisy Christian. He was always inclined to 
seek an additional blessing at every meeting; and if 
anybody got happy, Dougall McCall was almost cer- 
tain to be of the number. He had a way of express- 
ing his joyfa! feelings by a sort of involuntary loud 
and rapid laugh, interspersed with appropriate 
words and sentences of praise and thanksgiving or 
of exhortation to those around him. He was a very 
efficient laborer in all the social meetings of the 
Church. In his home affairs he was industrious and 
enterprising, and in process of time acquired an am- 
ple fortune. Mrs. McCall had been brought up most- 
ly in the faith of the Baptist Church, and it was with 
some reluctance that she united with the Church of 
her husband’s choice, but she ever after remained an 
acceptable and devoted member. Mr. McCall died 
in the faith before our late war, and Mrs. McCall, 
in advance of seventy years, died in peace within the 
last few years. They brought up a lovely little fam- 
ily of one daughter and two sons, who are orna- 
ments to society, good citizens, and, we trust, seek- 
ing to follow the faith and godly example of their 
parents. 

Michael Hooter, as a Christian, was a character 
to be admired, loved, and enjoyed. He had attract- 
ive qualities, which brought him into notice wherev- 
er he appeared. Except in authentic documents and 
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legal matters, he was never called Michael. His 
relatives, neighbors, and Church associates univer- 
sally called him Mike Hooter. He was born on Red 
River either in Catahoula or Rapides Parish, La., 
April 5, 1791, and grew to manhood in that 
locality. He received little education and mor- 
al training in his youth, and understood little else 
than farm work and bear-hunting. He married Miss 
Cynthia Harrison, who was a near relative of the 
celebrated Methodist family of Gibsons, of Adams 
County, Miss. Sometime after his marriage he 
was attracted to the Pettit Gulf Hills, just east of 
Rodney, where he opened a farm in the primitive 
canebrake, and had a fair opportunity of following 
his favorite sport of bear-hunting. By this time he 
had become addicted to drinking, and when drunk 
was exceedingly frolicsome and noisy. In our boy- 
hood he was our neighbor; and when we saw how far 
he had gone in dissipation, and how much he was 
under the control of an impetuous temperament, we 
settled it down in our mind that he would be almost 
certain to go to a drunkard’s grave and a drunk- 
ard’s hell. Methodist preaching was established at 
Goodale’s Schoolhouse, in his immediate vicin- 
ity, and a gracious religious influence began to 
pervade the community. In one of his sober mo- 
ments Mike Hooter was brought to reflection and 
became suddenly and overwhelmingly awakened to 
a sense of his almost hopeless condition. He knew 
little about the rules of any Church, and, anxious 
to be in the safest place to seek his soul’s salvation, 
he hurried to the Baptist church in the neighbor- 
hood and offered himself for membership. The pas- 
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tor asked him if he had yet obtained a hope in 
Christ. With a fresh*burst of penitential grief he 
answered: “No. That is my greatest trouble! That 
is what I am seeking, and I thought that I could 
obtain it sooner in the Church than out of it.” 
The pastor informed him that it was contrary to 
their faith and order to receive unconverted persons 
into their Church. This unexpected repulse only 
made him feel his lost condition more, and he re- 
turned home more than ever determined to seek until 
he found a pardoning God. The few Methodists in 
the Gulf Hills found out his awakenings and mani- 
fested true Christian sympathy by encouraging and 
praying for him. He determined to join the Meth- 
odist Church at the first opportunity. In a short 
time, with a burdened and sad heart, he went out 
alone into his cotton field and, kneeling down among 
the high cotton stalks, poured out his penitent heart 
in prayer to God, in thename of his Son Jesus 
Christ, for the forgiveness of his sins. Suddenly 
unbelief gave way to living, appropriating faith in 
Christ; the burden of sin and guilt was gone; light, 
peace, love, and joy filled his soul. He was soon 
fully in the harness, family prayer was established, 
all the class and prayer meetings in his reach were 
attended and richly enjoyed, and he became quite a 
leader in singing, praying, and exhorting. When, on 
our far-off circuit, we heard that Mike Hooter had 
reformed and joined the Church, we had our misgiv- 
ings. “Can it be possible that he is truly converted? 
Will he hold out beyond. the next 4th of July or 
Christmas holiday?” Mike Hooter became quite a 
leader in Israel. There was such an air of earnest 
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sincerity about him that he generally had the confi- 
dence of all who knew him, and those who were not 
demonstrative themselves were very willing to put 
up with his noise, in view of his evident usefulness 
in bringing souls to Christ. When told that some 
people were wondering why he was so noisy with his 
religion, he replied as follows: “They ought not to 
wonder at all if they would only look at the subject 
as they ought. When I was serving a hard master 
and wearing a galling yoke, with no bright future 
before me, I used to go to Rodney and get drunk; 
then mount my horse and charge round generally, 
hooting like an owl], screaming like a panther, or 
yelling like a savage, making more noise than any 
body else, so that people along the road could tell 
that I was going home drunk; but now I am serving 
a better Master, wearing an easier yoke, carrying a 
light burden, with a bright and glorious future be- 
fore me, and why should I not be as zealous and 
noisy in the service of my blessed Saviour as I used 
to be in the service of the devil?” There was an un- 
studied simplicity in the prayers and exhortations 
of Mike Hooter that added greatly to their interest. 
It was amusing as well as edifying to hear him lead- 
ing one of his tent prayer meetings at a camp meet- 
ing. He was in his proper sphere of usefulness 
when he could get a company of penitents and ear- 
nest Christians in a tent after the public service 
closed, and work in the name of the Lord to get souls 
added to the household of faith; and many were the 
trophies he won for his Lord and Master in this way. 
Mike Hooter was holding one of his nocturnal 
prayer meetings in David Bullen’s tent at Cane 
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Ridge Camp Meeting. _The purpose was to persevere 
until every penitent soul was converted. About four 
o’clock in the morning a loud shout proclaimed that 
the jast mourner had been brought into the kingdom 
of Christ, and a general rejoicing ensued. Just then 
a very aged sister, Mrs. Edna Bullen, one of Tobias 
Gibson’s original eight, who still lingered here be- 
low, requested Mr. Hooter to get the praying circle 
to unite with him in prayer for her, saying that her 
faith was beclouded; under sore trials and tempta- 
tions her hope of heaven was not as bright as she 
desired it to be in her old age; she wanted a full 
blessing to take home with her from camp meeting. 
Mr. Hooter immediately called on those present to 
unite with him in prayer for Aunt Edna, and he led 
off in about this style: “O Lord, my God, there was a 
time when Satan desired to get Peter that he might 
sift him as wheat, and for a short time Peter yield- 
ed to the fear of man, got under a cloud, and denied 
his Saviour; but just as the cock beenn to crow for 
day Jesus, who had been praying fer him, looked 
upon him and broke his heart, so that he went out 
and wept bitterly, and prayed until he recovered 
from the snare of the devil and got all right again. 
Now, my Lord, thou seest that that same devil is 
after this old servant of thine, and has so dimmed 
the eyes of her faith that she is almost ready to deny 
that she is an adopted child of thine. Now, Lord, 
while the chickens are crowing for day, and the ap- 
proach of day is ready to scatter the darkness of 
night, drive the devil from this old servant of thine; 
disperse every cloud of doubt and fear and lift thou 
upon her the light of thy reconciled countenance, 
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that she may be reassured that she is still a child 
of thine and an heir of heaven.” The blessing came, 
and Aunt Edna went on her way rejoicing. 

The land in the Pettit Gulf Hills came into great 
requisition as the best cotton land in the State, and 
the more wealthy planters began to buy out the 
less wealthy, until nearly the entire membership of 
Philadelphia Church sold out and moved to different 
localities in the New Purchase. Mike Hooter went 
to the neighborhood of Satartia, in Yazoo County. 
He had been class leader and exhorter for many 
years, and such was his ability in expounding and 
enforcing the truths of the gospel that his brethren 
thought it best to give him license to preach. We 
heard a characteristic anecdote of him after his re- 
moval to the New Purchase, which is rather too good 
to be lost. We have already stated the fact that in 
early manhood he was a noted bear hunter; but for 
years before leaving the Gulf Hills himself, with 
several other Nimrods, had well-nigh exterminated 
the race thereabout. But on entering his new coun- 
try and finding that bear was plenty, he trained a 
new team of dogs and entered into the profitable 
sport with all the vim and delight of his younger 
days. Bear was so plenty and his dogs became so 
fond of the sport that they frequently went out un- 
aitended and chased Bruin up a tree and sat and 
barked until their master came with his riffle and 
brought him down. One Sunday morning they went 
out early and ran a bear up a tree, and then com- 
menced their usual process of earnest and: continuous 
barking. The attention of Mr. Hooter was arrested 
by the barking of the dogs; and, listening a moment 
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to satisfy himself of the reality, he turned away, 
saying: “That is just like the devil. He knows he 
could not throw a greater temptation in my way 
to lead me to break the Sabbath than to instigate 
my dogs to tree a bear that near my house on Sun- 
day morning. But I'll let that bear alone; I can 
get him some other day; and the dogs can bark on 
until fatigue and hunger drive them home; and 
I'll let the devil know that he can’t entrap me into 
Sabbath-breaking in that way.” So saying, he re- 
sumed his usual Sabbath duties. He lived, greatly 
beloved by the Church and respected by the commu- 
nity, until November 30, 1867, when he died in full 
profession of the Christian’s hope, aged seventy-six 
years. His younger brother, James Hooter, was con- 
verted about the same time; and though not so talent- 
ed and influential as Mike, he was equally pious and 
very much of the same temperament in his religious 
enjoyment. He first joined the Baptist Church; but 
he greatly enjoved a high state of religious excite- 
ment, which led him often into the meetings of the 
Methodists at Cane Ridge and Philadelphia Church- 
es, where he was sometimes as noisy as his brother 
Mike. Some of his Baptist brethren complained to 
him about his course; said that it was mere animal 
excitement, and that he must abstain from it, or he 
would fall under the censure of the Church. He 
replied that he might not know exactly what was 
meant by “animal excitement,” but he knew that his 
rapturous feelings were produced by “the love of God 
being shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost,” 
and that the more he acknowledged the goodness 
of God by praising him in the assembly of saints 
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the higher his spiritual enjoyment rose. He add- 
ed that he intended to continue the same course; 
and that, as he did not wish to annoy any one, 
he would quietly dissolve his connection with the 
Baptist Church and unite with the Methodist. 
Both he and his wife did this. James Hooter 
sold his real estate in the Gulf Hills and settled in 
the vicinity of Auburn, in Hinds County, where his 
house became the resting place of many weary itin- 
erants. He was greatly afflicted with chronic rheu- 
matism; and after his family was mostly dissolved 
by deaths and removals, he went to live with his 
brother Mike, in Yazoo County, where he died in his 
sixty-second year, November 24, 1862. Our excellent 
Sister Renner, of Natchez, is a daughter of James 
Hooter. 

John M. Folkes was, through a long life, one of 
the noted Methodists in Coles Creek Circuit. He 
was born in South Carolina about 1795. About 
1800 his parents left South Carolina for the far- 
famed Natchez country. They made their way to 
the head waters of the Tennessee River and, in com- 
pany with other immigrants, in family boats, de- 
scended the Tennessee, Ohio, and Mississippi Riv- 
ers to the mouth of Coles Creek, where they de- 
barked and scattered into the country to the east 
and south. His parents settled on the South Fork ot 
Coles Creek. This residence was about seven miles 
southwest of the present town of Fayette and in 
the vicinity of the famous old Spring Hill Church. 
Mr. Folkes married Miss Marble, whose parents 
were among the early and most noted Methodists at 
Spring Hill. This probably caused Mr. Folkes’s ac- 
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cession to the Church in 1823. He was a truly con- 
verted man, and soon after his union with the 
Church he commenced active operations as a lay- 
man. Family religion was established in his home; 
he was class leader, steward, recording steward, 
trustee, and filled all these offices with the most 
exact fidelity. He brought up a large family by his 
first marriage. By industry and economy he ac- 
quired a fine estate, and was a model cotton planter 
of the olden style, raising stock and provision crops 
for an ample supply at home, and cotton enough to 
pay every debt he owed, with some money always 
on hand. He was liberal to the Church and preach- 
ers, and nearly always had money to lend to needy 
applicants. He not only entertained every passing 
preacher with the most cordial hospitality, but some- 
times boarded the families of the itinerants for 
months at a time. The “preacher’s room” was at 
the southwest corner of the venerable homestead. 
In politics he was. an unvarying Jacksonian Demo- 
crat, and voted as regularly and as conscientiously 
as he discharged any other religious duty. Having 
witnessed several times the depreciation of paper 
money, he rigidly adopted a special currency in all 
his moneyed transactions, and he would neither give. 
nor receive any other standard of valuation. He 
must have specie for his salable products, or there 
was no sale; if he loaned money, it was in specie 
and had, per contract, to be returned in the same 
currency. When the quarterage came up from 
Spring Hill, there were always one or two pieces of 
gold coin in the package. He adhered to this to the 
end of life, and his funeral expenses were paid in 
Vou. Il.—15 
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gold. He was utterly opposed to all sorts of pic- 
tures and statuary representing human beings. He 
thought this led to the idolatrous worship of he- 
roes among the ancient heathens and the worship 
of saints in the Roman Catholic Church. When he 
was far advanced in life, some of his children became 
very anxious to have his likeness, and contrived to 
get it without his consent. One of the family bar- 
gained with a daguerrotypist to have his camera 
ready just inside the courthouse at Fayette, and 
when Mr. Folkes mounted his horse to leave town 
he would stop him before the door to have a few 
parting words with him, and hold his horse in a 
position to have the picture taken. The plan was 
successful, and an equestrian picture of the old 
patriarch was secured. Mr. Folkes was an uncom- 
promising advocate for having the gospel preached 
to the negroes, and for this purpose he converted 
what had once been a dwelling house on his estate 
into a chapel, where he had his own and his neigh- 
bors’ negroes regularly furnished with the gospel 
and ordinances of the Church, often leading their 
devotions himself. In this he persevered at consid- 
erable expense until his church was destroyed and 
its congregation dispersed by the results of the late 
war. The war left Mr. Folkes, like thousands of 
other cotton planters, with nothing but his land, 
some remnants of stock, and what ready money he 
had on hand. He soon adjusted himself to his new 
and oppressive circumstances, and became quite han- 
dy in almost every outdoor and household work. 
Until totally disabled by age, with no family but his 
aged wife, he persisted in keeping up his family de- 
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votions evening and morning, at which times he 
read, lined out, and sang a hymn in the old Meth- 
odist style, and then prayed a comprehensive prayer. 
Like the patriarch Jacob, he adjusted his family 
affairs with great precision, commended himself in 
faith to his all-sufficient Saviour, and died in holy 
peace May 18, 1873. The maiden name of the wife 
that survives him was Eliza Scott, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the good Gabriel and Abigail (née Griffing) 
Scott heretofore mentioned in this history. 

This year (1829) was a good year in the Confer- 
ence. We had an increase of eight hundred and sev- 
teen white and six hundred and seventy-one col- 
ored members. Our most extraordinary increase 
was in our Choctaw Mission. Dr. Talley and 
his colleagues held several camp meetings in the 
Nation during the year, attended with extraordi- 
nary physical manifestations, especially the “fall- 
ing exercise,” and conversions were numbered by 
the thousand. The net increase among the Choc- 
taws was two thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three, in addition to the four hundred returned at 
our late Conference. 

As Dr. Talley had to pass directly through our 
circuit on his way to Conference and intended to 
bring an interpreter, with a delegation of converted 
Choctaws of both sexes, we appointed a two days’ 
missionary meeting at Cane Ridge. They were on 
the ground in due time, and so were the people from 
all the region round about, anxious to see the strange 
sight. Choctaw Indians were no strange sight, for 
they had long been our near neighbors; but Chris- 
tian Indians—Choctaws that could sing and pray 
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and talk about religion and get happy—were the 
novel attraction. The crowd was so great that we 
had to abandon the church and worship on the camp 
ground. It was indeed a great occasion to the white 
natives to see these children of the forest Christians, 
to hear them sing hymns in their own language with 
their melodious voices, using our old familiar tunes, 
and to hear them pray and tell their Christian ex- 
perience through the interpreter. We raised four 
hundred dollars on the occasion in aid of the mis- 
sion. Our net increase this year, including all col- 
ors, was four thousand three hundred and thirty- 
one. The correct orthography of our Indian neigh- 
bors’ tribal name is spelled in their own language 
without the final w; but as it is so universally pro- 
nounced Choctaw by the whites, we shall continue 
to spell it that way. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
1829. 


THE Mississippi District at this time extended from 
Leaf River on the east to Lake St. Joseph west of 
the Mississippi River and from the line of the Choc- 
taw Nation on the north to the southern boundary 
of Jefferson and Copiah Counties. Thomas Griffin, 
the presiding elder, kept all the interests of the 
Church moving forward in this vast field, much of 
which had been but recently settled by white people. 
The higher lands in the overflowed country west of 
the Mississippi River were just now coming into 
market, and a number of the members and patrons 
of our Church had located on the river and on the 
various lakes and bayous in the swamp. Their de- 
sire for a preacher had given rise to the formation of 
Lake St. Joseph Circuit last year. Mr. Griffin trans- 
ferred Samuel Walker, the junior preacher on Bay- 
ou Pierre Circuit, to this new field. Mr. Walker 
was a very small man, with a limited education, but 
he was all preacher what little there was of him. 
He did a faithful year’s work, and returned a mem- 
bership of ninety-six white and twenty-five colored 
members. 

Our people in the new county of Yazoo also ap- 
plied for a preacher, and Mr. Griffin sent them John 
Cotton, the colleague of Ira Byrd, on Big Black Cir- 
cuit, who organized what was long known as Yazoo 
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Circuit, and returned a membership of ninety-two. 
This arrangement left Mr. Byrd with more than he 
was able to attend to on Big Black Circuit, as it em- 
braced both Hinds and Madison Counties, which 
were being rapidly settled. To relieve Mr. Byrd of 
an overburden and to meet an obvious want, Mr. 
Griffin had a new circuit improvised in Madison 
County called Standing Persimmon, the name of a 
noted creek in its bounds. This name never ap- 
peared, even in the written journal, except in the 
recommendation of Joshua Saxon for deacon’s or- 
ders; but it was the foundation of what was this 
year called Madison, which became one of the most 
productive circuits in the Mississippi Conference. 
Thomas Griffin was now in the maturity of his min- 
isterial life, and was the right man for this new 
country. 

The Conference which begins this ecclesiastical 
year assembled at Washington, Miss., December 17, 
1829. Bishop Roberts was present, he and William 
McMahan having come on horseback from the Ten- 
nessee Conference, which had latély been held at 
Huntsville, Ala. We now miss the legible style and 
correct orthography of proper names of William 
Winans, so long the Secretary of our Conference, 
Joseph McDowell having been elected to that office 
at this Conference. Mr. Winans’s_ exhausted 
strength and nervousness, with his extra duties in 
the Bishop’s council, would not permit this addition 
to his labor. This annual session was well attended 
from the three States. 

We were indebted to the Masonic Fraternity for 
a very commodious hall in which to hold the Con- 
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ference, and for which we returned them our grate- 
ful acknowledgments. The Conference again, with 
due consideration, “Resolved that the candidates 
for admission and those who remain on trial, with 
our local brethren and visiting ministers from other 
Conferences, be admitted as spectators.” Mark 
Westmoreland, Joseph P. Snead, Daniel Sears, 
James P. Thomas, Job Foster, Richard J. Warner, 
William Cobb, William Redwine, Hardy Mullins, and 
Daniel Barlow were admitted on trial. Thomas 
Lynch was discontinued, and so were Joshua Peavy, 
Felix Wood, and William C. Gayle, at their own re- 
quest. Thomas Lynch was the son-in-law of the 
celebrated Mark Moore, and was at this time in ma- 
ture manhood, fairly educated, and capable of asso- 
ciating with the most intelligent and refined society, 
and withal was well read in theology, but was so 
wanting in self-confidence that he frequently broke 
down in the middle of his sermons and abruptly 
closed. the service. Such complaints were made to 
his presiding elder on this account that he thought 
it best to recommend his discontinuance for the 
present. In January, 1839, Mr. Lynch reappeared 
in the Alabama Conference, and soon rose to distinc- 
tion among his colaborers, being stationed in the 
city of Tuscaloosa the first year, and the second 
appointed presiding elder of the Talladega District, 
having graduated to elder’s orders as a local preach- 
er. He continued to fill some of the most important 
charges in the Alabama Conference until advanced 
age required him to be placed on the superannuated 
roll, which relation he sustained until his trium- 
phant death, in 1864. 
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Henry Stephenson, Benjamin F. Coxe, Francis A. 
McWilliams, Daniel D. Brewer, Andrew Adams, 
Richard Pipkin, John Bilbo, Preston Cooper, Na- 
than Hopkins, Eugene V. Le Vert, Benjamin B. 
Smith, Blanton P. Box, Samuel Walker, and John 
A. Cotton were continued on trial. Daniel H. Nor- 
wood; Robert D. Smith, and John Mathews were re- 
ceived into full connection. Thomas C. Brown, 
Meredith Renneau, and Daniel Monaghon were re- 
admitted. Mr. Monaghon had formerly belonged to 
the South Carolina Conference, but located and re- 
moved to the Canebrake, in Marengo Connty, Ala. 
He was a faithful and a powerful preacher. His 
enunciation was rapid and monotonous, but inter- 
spersed with such native wit as kept the attention 
fixed. He was set off with the Alabama Conference, 
where he remained a faithful, acceptable, and useful 
laborer until his death, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age, which occurred March 20, 1841. Joseph Mce- 
Dowell, Orsamus L. Nash, Benjamin A. Houghton, 
Richard H. Herbert, and Robert D. Smith were or- 
dained elders. Mr. Smith, by the request of Dr. 
Talley, was ordained elder two years in advance of 
his regular time in view of his missionary work in 
the Choctaw Nation. Richard H. Herbert, John C. 
Burruss, William Spruill, Henry J. Brown, Hugh 
A. McPhail, and Daniel H. Norwood located at their 
own request. William V. Douglas was placed on 
the supernumerary list and Miles Harper was ex- 
pelled. From the local ranks Hardy Mullins, An- 
thony T. Simmons, Samuel Dawson, Jacob M. Early, 
Samuel Wilkinson, John Scarbrough, John Taggert, 
Joshua Saxon, and Willis Garner were elected to 
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deacon’s orders, and Thomas ©. Brown, Thomas Mel- 
lard, Felix Wood, Stephen Tunnell, H. Harris, and 
W. Harris to elder’s orders. Thomas Owens 
was still a great favorite in the Conference; and 
though personal debility, the repeated illness of his 
wife, and his domestic circumstances several times 
induced him to ask for a location, it was never grant- 
ed, the Conference preferring to keep him on the 
honored roll of worthy superannuates. God in his 
good providence has given us our “little Tommy Ow- 
ens,” and he was the only one we had or ever had, 
and we could not consent to see him retire from 
our body. We needed him at our annual sessions 
{o overcome any little asperity that might flash up 
in the earnestness of debate, and to keep us all in 
good humor by his spontaneous wit and pleasantry. 
We left him without an appointment this year at 
his own request. Peter James was also left without 
an appointment at his own request. 

A great affliction overwhelmed this Conference in 
the expulsion of Miles Harper from the Conference 
and Church; and what added to this weight of sor- 
row was the settled conviction on many minds that 
the disastrous result was reached by prejudice and 
exaggerated and misconstrued testimony. Mr. Har- 
per’s family lived on a little farm in the vicinity of 
Washington, where the Conference was now in ses- 
sion. Mr. Winans was the presiding elder, Mr. Drake 
the stationed preacher in Washington, and Mr. Har- 
per on Adams Circuit. The interests of the Church 
were going on smoothly, when the subject of holding 
a joint camp meeting between Washington Station 
and Adams Circuit was agitated. Mr. Winans, be- 
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ing on a visit to Washington, after consulting with 
Mr. Drake and some leading members of his charge, 
agreed on the time and place for holding the camp 
meeting, thinking that Mr. Harper would coincide 
with them and codperate in holding the meeting. 
Mr. Harper, being by several years the senior in the 
ministry of Mr. Winans and many more of Mr. 
Drake, allowed himself to feel slighted at not being 
invited to the consultation, and so expressed him- 
self to several prominent men in the Church. This 
was hastily construed into personal opposition to 
presiding elder and pastor, and also to the camp meet- 
ing under their leadership. When Mr. Harper was 
accused of hostile feelings, he promptly denied any 
such feeling or word or act leading in that direction. 
This denial was construed into a denial of what he 
had affirmed on the former occasions, and hence the 
charge of falsehood. The camp mecting was held, Mr. 
Harper and his adherents taking an active interest in 
its promotion. Soon after the camp meeting Mr. 
Harper was arraigned before a committee of trav- 
eling preachers under a charge of falsehood. He 
affirmed his innocence; but as those who heard had 
been summoned as witnesses against him; he had no 
available testimony to prove his innocence, and he 
was accordingly suspended until the meeting of the 
Annual Conference. The same testimony, given by 
the same witnesses before the committee, was intro- 
duced in the Conference; and while Mr. Harper still 
affirmed his innocence, he had no available testimony 
to establish it. The minds of many of the preach- 
ers were embarrassed. The weight of the testimony 
against the accused mainly hinged on the affirma- 
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tion of one man; but here were not only three but 
more than three witnesses testifying against an 
elder, and while he steadily averred his innocence, he 
had no witnesses by whom to prove it. Whatever 
their private opinion might be, they had to be gov- 
erned by the testimony before them. Several, by 
their own request, were excused from voting. A 
motion was made by some one not named in the 
Journal that Mr. Harper be found guilty of false- 
hood, which motion prevailed. Mr. Winans, second- 
ed by Benjamin A. Houghton, moved that he be ex- 
pelled from the Methodist Episcopal Church, a ma- 
jority voting for and a respectable minority voting 
against it. It was in the afternoon, and Mr. Harper, 
being requested to withdraw from the Conference 
room, had ridden out to his home in the country. 
That evening or early next morning he was informed 
of the decision of the Conference and summoned to 
appear before the Conference early in the session 
of the day to receive his sentence. When the venera- 
ble man, after twenty-six years laboriously spent in 
the ministry, stood up in the Conference to receive 
his sentence, Bishop Roberts performed the painful 
duty assigned him in the most delicate, brotherly, 
and affectionate manner. Mr. Harper briefly replied 
that he still felt innocent of the charge of falsehood ; 
he had not knowingly made any untrue statement; 
he did not blame either the Bishop or the body of the 
Conference for his present afflicting position; the 
blame lay against others; he felt a weight of sorrow 
that day that had never cppressed his heart before; 
when he that morning called his weeping family 
together and led their usual family devotions, with 
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a consciousness that he was beyond the pale of the 
Christian Church, the anguish of his heart was un- 
utterable ; he wished the Conference continued pros- 
perity, asked his brethren to pray for him that his 
faith might not fail, and that he might not be per- 
mitted to fall into sin, and then, with a meek and 
subdued countenance, retired from the Conference. 
None of the testimony is preserved in the Journal, 
and no details are recorded beyond the nature of 
the charge and the vote of his guilt and expulsion. 
We have had to depend on our memory for all the 
details. We traveled an adjoining circuit that year, 
attended the camp meeting which was the cause of 
the trouble, and were present and took great interest 
in the trial before the Conference; and to this day 
we do not see why that unpleasantness about the 
camp meeting was not amicably settled by a pri- 
vate Christian conference. Mr. Harper did not long 
cease to preach, for many of his acquaintances, 
both in and out of the Church, believed him innocent, 
and solicited a continuance of his services in the 
ministry. Mr. Harper was a thorough Methodist in 
doctrine and Church polity, and admitted no ar- 
rangement to unite with any other branch of the 
Church. He continued to preach four years as an 
independent Methodist preacher. Under our rules 
he could not return to the Church without contri- 
tion, confession, and evidence of amendment; and 
these conditions he could not comply with, for, what- 
ever others might believe, he affirmed that he was in- 
nocent of any intentional wrong. In the fall of 1833, 
by some episcopal arrangement, Francis A. Owens, 
of the Tennessee Conference, was stationed in the 
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city of Natchez and continued there for 1834. Mr. 
Owens was an acquaintance and admirer of Miles 
Harper, who had formerly been a member of the 
Tennessee Conference. Mr. Owens soon visited and 
had a conversation with Mr. Harper about his 
Church relations. Mr. Harper told him that he 
could not offer himself to the Church in Washington, 
as it contained some of the men who had witnessed 
against him, and who, under the law of the Church, 
might demand of him evidence of contrition and 
amendment, which his conscious innocence would 
not pérmit. Mr. Owens, after consulting the lead- 
ing members of the Church in Natchez, informed 
him that he could be received there without any of 
these requirements. Early in 1834 Bishop McKen- 
dree, in the extreme feebleness of old age, made 
his last visit to Natchez. As Miles Harper and he 
in the long past had labored happily and successful- 
ly together in the famous old Western Conference, 
and as the Bishop had once enjoyed the hospitality 
and careful nursing of Mrs. Harper’s father, Rev. 
John Ford, of Pearl River, and his family, during 
a protracted attack of illness, he came out to Wash- 
ington and spent several days with Mr. Harper and 
his family, and improved the opportunity to soothe 
his lacerated feelings and encourage his return to 
the Church. Mr. Harper took the advice of his old 
and steadfast friends and united with the Church 
in Natchez, and was soon recognized by his brethren 
as a Methodist minister in good standing. He left 
Washington and commenced opening a farm in the 
Mississippi Bottom, in Tensas Parish, La., where 
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he ended his journey in peace with an assurance of 
entering into rest. 

Mrs. Harper was a very lovely Christian lady. 
She was a daughter of that stanch old local preach- 
er of Pearl River notoriety, Rev. John Ford, at 
whose house Bishop McKendree held the Mississippi 
Conference in the fall of 1818. Having been brought 
up in the lap of Methodism, she loved the Church 
and took a deep interest in all its movements. She 
maintained her personal piety to the end of life, and 
died in a good old age many years after the death 
of her husband. 

William V. Douglas came up to Conference sus- 
pended by a committee. The charges against him 
were imprudent and unchristian conduct and false- 
hood. After a full investigation, the charge of false- 
hood was not sustained; but, with becoming regret, 
he acknowledged that in a moment of severe trial 
he had acted both imprudently and in a way quite 
unbecoming a Christian. By a resolution of the 
Conference he received a suitable admonition from 
the Chair, and there the matter ended. How much 
better it accords with the spirit of our heaven-de- 
scended Christianity to forgive and restore a broth- 
er who has been overtaken in a fault than to goad 
him to desperation by extreme measures! Our fe- 
male academies at Washington, Miss., and Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., were reported to be in a healthy condi- 
tion, and all their interests were duly considered. 
At our previous Conference we had resolved to unite 
with the Tennessee Conference in the establishment 
of Lagrange College; and as we were pledged to the 
patronage of Augusta College, in Kentucky, we in- 
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formed the President of that college that our pat- 
ronage hereafter would be given to Lagrange. Rev. 
William McMahan was again present as the repre- 
sentative of the Tennessee Conference in behalf of 
Lagrange, and presented a constitution which had 
been adopted by the Tennessee Conference for the 
government of the college. This constitution was 
thoroughly analyzed by our Conference and sundry 
amendments proposed. The Conference concurred 
in the election of Rev. Robert Paine as President, 
with two professors, who were expected to open the 
college for students at the earliest opportunity. A 
Board of Commissioners was appointéd to meet a 
similar Board from the Tennessee Conference at 
Lagrange in order to perfect and put into imme- 
diate operation our pians. The preachers were also 
instructed to raise by subscription on their different 
charges what funds they could for the erection of 
buildings and endowment of the college. 

The first society in our territory, formed by Tobias 
Gibson in 1799, consisted of eight persons, two of 
whom were negroes—a man and his wife. From 
that time forward our preachers paid due attention 
to the religious wants of the colored people as far 
as circumstances would permit. For a long time 
they were thinly scattered among the white popu- 
lation, few persons owning many of them, so that 
they were served in connection with the white con- 
gregations. In building their churches our forefa- 
thers generally provided a suitable place for the 
colored people to sit. They were admitted to Church 
membership, had access to the sacraments and so- 
cial meetings of the Church, and were cared for by 
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every pastor as a legitimate part of his charge. As 
they increased in numbers, they were frequently 
preached to in separate congregations, and were en- 
couraged to hold religious meetings, properly con- 
ducted, among themselves. No one anticipated any 
evil consequences from granting them all essential 
religious privileges, either to the white or colored 
people, until the antislavery men and abolitionists 
of the Northern States began to stir up strife on 
the subject of a forced emancipation. There never 
was any controversy in the Mississippi Conference 
on the subject of slavery. The Journal is not dis- 
figured in a single instance either by a slavery or 
antislavery resolution. The Conference looked on 
it as a civil institution entailed on the country by 
those who had lived before, and as protected and its 
perpetuity guaranteed by the constitution of the 
United States and the constitutions and laws of the 
States embraced in the Conference territory; and 
whatever we might feel at liberty to say or do in 
our capacity as citizens of the country, we did not 
look on slavery as a legitimate subject to be dis- 
cussed either in our Church meetings or Annual 
Conferences. Our sole duty was to preach the gos- 
pel faithfully both to master and slave, and enforce 
on each the faithful discharge of all their relative 
Christian duties as plainly taught in the Word of 
God, and encourage them to serve their common Fa- 
ther in heaven faithfully together, and live in joy- 
ful hope of a better life in the great hereafter. 
The negro population had so increased, especially 
in the rich land districts on the margins of our nu- 
merous rivers and bayous, that it became necessary 
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to take an advanced step in order to reach them all 
with the gospel. Thomas Clinton offered the first 
resolution that appears on our Journal, to “instruct 
our missionary committee to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of sending missionaries to the people of 
color in our own country, which resolution pre- 
vailed;” and from this time until universal eman- 
cipation took place our colored missions and pas- 
toral charges became an important part of our reg- 
ular ministerial work. Whatever may be the re- 
sult of their present separate and independent 
Church organizations, the truth of history will for- 
ever show that up to the time of their emancipation 
all the Church privileges that they ever had and all 
that they possessed of Christian knowledge had been 
given them by Southern ministers and Southern 
Churches; and mainly by the ministers and mem- 
bers of what is now known as the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. Our record as a Church will 
compare favorably with the requisitions of the New 
Testament scriptures in relation both to master and 
slave. 

The cause in New Orleans was advancing with 
accelerated motion, and was beginning to be perma- 
nently settled in the city. William Winans was no 
longer needed as a special agent “for the New Or- 
leans meetinghouse business;” that was now con- 
fided to the pastor and official board. The Church 
had by some means come into possession of a lot on 
the corner of St. Joseph and St. Charles Streets, 
which had lately been sold according to the Disci- 
pline, and the proceeds placed at the disposal of the 
Conference for the benefit of the Church in the city. 

Vor. II.—16 
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The Conference instructed the preacher in charge to 
receive the money from the stewards, and after pay- 
ing a small balance against our little church on 
Gravier Street and making some needed repairs to 
invest the surplus at interest as the foundation of 
a fund for the erection of a parsonage. It was long 
before that parsonage was built, if it ever was. 
After a protracted session of ten days, Conference 
adjourned on Saturday morning, having fixed upon 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., as the place of its next sitting, 
and Bishop Roberts appointing November 24, 1830, 
as the time. The failing strength of William Wi- 
nans required that he should be released from the 
Washington District at the end of his third year, 
and Barnabas Pipkin was appointed as his suc- 
cessor. In order to give Mr. Winans an opportuni- 
ty of resting and recruiting a little, he was appoint- 
ed Conference Agent to raise missionary and other 
Church funds. William Stephenson and Ashley 
Hewitt were declared effective, and Ashley Hewitt. 
in hope of recruiting from the effects of his long 
continuance in the humid atmosphere of Western 
Louisiana, had removed to the cane hills in the rear 
of Vicksburg a year ago and was appointed to War- 
ren Circuit, where he was continued the present 
year. The Mississippi District was partially re- 
modeled and the name changed to Bayou Pierre, 
with Thomas Griffin continued as presiding elder. 
Lake Providence Mission was revived, placed in the 
Bayou Pierre District, and Francis A. McWilliams 
appointed in charge. Yazoo Circuit was put on the 
roll of pastoral charges and John Cotton continued 
there. The improvised circuit of the past year in 
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Madison County, called Standing Persimmon, took 
the name of Madison, with Benjamin F. Coxe in 
charge. The valley of Big Black River had become 
noted for its unhealthiness. Lewellen Leggett, its 
first preacher, had died, and others had been sick, 
so that many of the preachers dreaded the thought 
of being sent to Big Black Circuit. The very name 
conveyed the idea of malarial chills and bilious fe- 
vers. A strong Methodist settlement had formed 
midway between Big Black and Pearl River, near 
the northwestern corner of Copiah County. At a 
place rich in pure spring water they built a church 
and camp ground, which became noted as the head- 
quarters of Methodism in that region. They called 
the church and camp ground Crystal Spring; and 
as it was the most important point on Big Black 
Circuit, the name of the circuit was changed to that 
of Crystal Spring, and from this date the circuit 
was thought to be as healthy as any in the Confer- 
ence. The new name conveyed the idea of pure, 
limpid water in a high, healthy location. Verily 
there is something in a name. No change was made 
in the Louisiana District except the addition of a 
new circuit called Little River. This circuit was 
made out of territory a portion of which had been 
partially occupied from the early days of Methodism 
in Western Louisiana, and lay mostly in the parish 
of Catahoula, embracing Boeuf Prairie, and Sicily 
Island, east of the Washita River, and the country 
west of that river between Harrisonburg and Alex- 
andria. Isaac V. Enochs was appointed in charge. 
In the Washington District, Orsamus L. Nash was 
stationed in Natchez and William M. Curtis contin- 
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ued in New Orleans. Washington Station and 
Adams Circuit were reunited, and Benjamin M. 
Drake, who was still President of Elizabeth Female 
Academy, was put in charge. In the Alabama Dis- 
trict, Robert L. Walker succeeded Thomas Burpo in 
Mobile, and Mr. Burpo was appointed to organize 
a new charge on the Alabama River called Clai- 
borne. This was a second effort to erect the town 
of Claiborne into a station, which seems to have 
failed again, as the name does not appear on our 
Journal afterwards. ; 

Another new work was organized, mostly in the 
southern part of Greene County, called in the Gen- 
eral Minutes Prairie, but in our Journal Prairie 
Creek, the name having been suggested by that of a 
creek in the central portion of the circuit. This 
territory had formerly composed the southern part 
of the old Tuscaloosa Circuit. Thomas S. Aber- 
nathy was appointed to organize and take charge of 
this circuit. In the Cahawba District, Robert L. 
Kennon was continued in the city of Tuscaloosa. 
A new work was organized, with appointments 
taken from the older circuits in the vicinity of Co- 
lumbus, which took the name of Columbus, this 
growing town being the chief point of interest in 
its bounds. Preston Cooper was appointed in 
charge. 

Montgomery, on the left bank of the Alabama 
River, and since 1847 the capital of the State. was 
this year put on the roll of regular pastoral charges 
for the first time as a station. The introduction 
and progress of Methodism in Montgomery is a very 
striking illustration of its rise and progress in many 
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other localities, and is well calculated to extort the 
exclamation, “What hath God wrought!” Mont- 
gomery and the surrounding country were settled 
soon after the extinction of the Indian title. As 
early as.1819 there were people enough in the town 
and vicinity to require the services of a minister. 
Several Methodist families from the older States 
had settled in the new community, and were anx- 
iously looking for the coming of the itinerant. 
Among the Methodist emigrants was the family of 
Mrs. Flora Mills, from North Carolina. Mrs. Mills 
prevailed on a local preacher by the name of James 
King to spend several months in the town and sur- 
rounding country in 1819 and preach for them in 
their destitution. The services of Mr. King were 
both acceptable and useful, and he had the honor of 
being the pioneer preacher in Montgomery. In 1820 
it was included in Thomas Nixon’s first Alabama 
circuit, which was six hundred miles round. From 
this date Montgomery was visited at irregular inter- 
vals by the itinerant preachers, but there is no ac- 
count of any regular organization of our Church 
until 1829. A log meetinghouse had been built about 
two miles distant, where a society had been formed 
by emigrant Methodists, in 1821, and known as the 
Mills and Westcott Church. This original Church 
was composed of Thomas Hatchett, David Westcott, 
Thomas Nichols, Mrs. Flora Mills, and Mrs. John 
G. Ashley and their families. They were Methodists 
of the true stamp, and kept up all their Church 
meetings with prompt regularity and zeal. What 
few members were in the town held their member- 
ship at this country Church and went out there to 
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hear preaching and attend class meetings. If one of 
the early Methodistic traditions of Montgomery is 
true, it indicates clearly the direction Bishop George 
took after holding the Mississippi Conference, in 
Washington, Miss., in December, 1821. The tradi- 
tion is that in January, 1822, Bishop George, in 
traveling eastward, stopped at Montgomery and 
preached to a large audience in the courthouse, 
which marked quite an era in the early history of 
the Church there. Bishop George was on his way 
to Charleston, S. C., where he was to meet the South 
Carolina Conference in January. For several years 
both the local and traveling preachers filled their ap- 
pointments in Montgomery either in private houses 
or in the courthouse. «Dr. Moses Andrew, a local 
preacher, lived a number of years in the town be- 
fore his removal to Tuscaloosa, and often preached 
to the villagers in the courthouse. During his res- 
idence there he united with Mr. William Sayre, a 
prominent member of the Presbyterian Church, in 
encouraging the people to build a union church, 
which for a time answered as a preaching place 
for all Protestant denominations. The house was 
left unfinished until a majority of those who sub- 
scribed to its erection offered to turn it over to any 
denomination that would finish and furnish it. The 
Methodists were anxious to accept the offer, but 
they were too poor and too much divided by the As- 
sociated Methodists to act in concert. The result 
was that the Presbyterians and Baptists finished the 
house and occupied most of the Sabbath time. This 
put the Methodists at a great disadvantage, which 
is very often the result of their union enterprises. 
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About 1828 the country log church, two miles dis- 
tant from Montgomery, being dilapidated, and the 
members being too much divided by the Associated 
Methodists to keep up a respectable organization, © 
those who still adhered to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church consented to unite with the.members in 
town in the organization of the first Methodist 
Church in Montgomery. September 15, 1829, is giv- 
en as the date when this organization was complet- 
ed. Rev. James H. Mellard, who officiated on the oc- 
casion, was presiding eder of the Alabama District. 
The members who composed the first regularly or- 
ganized Methodist Episcopal Church in Montgom- 
ery are as follows: Thomas and Rachel Hatchett, 
Eliza Westcott, Susanna Nichols, Susanna Murrell, 
Cecilia Williamson, Lavinia Brothers, Mary T. Clop- 
ton, Eliza P. Blue, and Mrs. S. Fields. This little 
society of ten formed the original nucleus around 
which vast multitudes of holy men and women have 
since rallied and formed their characters for heaven. 
During the present year this little band was 
strengthened by the addition of Neill Blue, Zecha- 
riah Fields, Harriet Amanda Blue (not then quite 
eleven years old), William Y., Willis, and Catherine 
Higgins, Hardy Herbert, R. H. Dart, Ann Spencer, 
Robert and Catherine Parker (from the Wesleyan 
Church in London), Richard Morgan, and Charles 
G. Rush. Thirty-two colored members were received. 
Such was their poverty that they were unable to 
raise five hundred dollars to buy the lot on which 
the union church stood. -In 1875 their successors 
worshiped in a spacious edifice that cost twenty-five 
thousand dollars and can seat comfortably two 
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thousand hearers, with a white membership of five 
hundred. 

Those eminently pious and exemplary ladies, by 
their prayers, good works, and holy living, contrib- 
uted much to the introduction and permanent estab- 
lishment of Methodism in Montgomery. They not 
only invited the ministers to preach in Montgom- 
ery and entertained them while there with a liberal 
hospitality, but with their own fair hands prepared 
rooms for them to preach in until a church was built. 
Lydia, Paul’s first convert in Philippi, was ot more 
efficient in building up the first Christian Church 
in that city than were Eliza P. Blue, Lavinia Broth- 
ers, Mary T. Clopton, and their associates in intro- 
ducing and giving a permament and prosperous ex- 
istence to Methodism in Montgomery. All these 
“elect ladies” have gone to their reward except Eliza 
Westcott, who still holds her membership in Mont- 
gomery. Eliza P. Blue was the wife of the now 
venerable Neill Blue, the first person that joined 
the newly organized Church on probation, and has 
since been one of the most reliable financiers in all 
our Church enterprises in the State capital. They 
were the honored parents of Rev. Oliver R. Blue, 
a prominent member of the Alabama Conference. 
She died of yellow fever in Montgomery Octo- 
ber 20, 1854, ready for the summons. Such was 
the death also of Lavinia Brothers, in 1832, aged 
sixty years. The beloved Mary T. Clopton, the re- 
fined, intellectual, and exemplary wife of Dr. J. B. 
Clopton, remained to adorn the doctrine of Christ 
her Saviour until August 8, 1873; she slept in Christ 
at the age of seventy-eight. 
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Rey. Benjamin A. Houghton, the first stationed 
preacher in Montgomery, was a faithful, good young 
minister, attentive to all his pastoral duties, and 
a clear expositor of the doctrines of Christianity, 
but deficient in “pulpit power.’ How much 
easier it was to introduce and extend Methodist 
Christianity in all the newly founded Protestant 
cities in our Conference territory than it was in 
those old Catholic cities and towns—Mobile, Pensa- 
cola, New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Natchitoches, ete. 
—where the minds of the people had been beclouded 
by the ignorance, superstition, and bigotry of a false 
religion ! 

The Choctaw Mission continued under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Talley, with Robert D. Smith and 
Moses Perry as assistants. In addition to the three 
circuits already occupied, Dr. Talley had planned 
four others, which were left to be supplied. The 
Choctaw Nation at this time owned only about one- 
tenth of the territory which had belonged to them 
thirty years before, and which they had at various 
1imes sold to the United States. Already the better 
portions of the lands ceded by them to the govern- 
ment had become occupied, and the large influx of 
emigrants from the older States began to demand 
the final withdrawal of the Choctaws from Missis- 
sippi and their settlement in the West. In order 
to hasten their removal, the Legislature extended 
the jurisdiction of the State over them, and made 
them amenable to its laws. The educated and lead- 
ing men of the Nation saw that their removal was 
inevitable, and reluctantly entered into negotiations 
with the Federal government for the final cession 
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of all their country east of the Mississippi River 
except reservations to such Indians as preferred to 
remain. The treaty was concluded on the 27th of 
September, 1830, and two years were allowed for 
their removal to the territory assigned them west 
of the State of Arkansas. The preliminary dis- 
cussion and final settlement of this treaty, with the 
very natural distress occasioned by leaving the 
homes and graves of their ancestors, in connection 
with the disorganization and bustle of moving in 
vast crowds to the West, was unavoidably unfavor- 
able to their religious progress. Most of them main- 
tained their religious and Methodistic integrity 
through all these trying scenes, and finally settled 
in their new country as Christians, and have contin- 
ued their adhesion to the Chureh to the present day. 
One of the missionaries, Rev. Moses Perry, married 
a clever and pious Choctaw woman this year and 
voluntarily fixed his destiny and that of his poster- 
ity with the Nation. He had great influence as a 
preacher among the Indians. He was adopted as 
one of the tribe, removed with them to their wilder- 
ness home in the West, and has ever since remained 
among them, a pious and useful minister. Mrs. Ben 
Leflore became the subject of deep awakenings. Her 
season of penitence was protracted. She became very 
much discouraged, and feared that God did not un- 
derstand the Choctaw language sufficiently to com- 
prehend her prayers. She would go below the line 
and spend a night with her friend, Mrs. Coher, and 
seek her advice and prayers. She informed Mrs. 
Coher that when she prayed in her own language 
her prayers went on without hesitation, but when 
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she tried to pray in English it took so much time to 
recall appropriate words that it interrupted her feel- 
ings. She feared God did not approve of prayers in 
the Choctaw language, as he had not yet given her 
the blessing she had so long sought. Mrs. Coher 
assured her that it was only a temptation of Satan; 
that acceptable prayer was when the heart talked 
with God and asked him for what was needed in the — 
name of his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ; and that 
the language used was not a matter of importance, 
as God understood and accepted all languages when 
the heart prayed. Mrs. Leflore was edified and com- 
forted, and soon became an experienced Christian. 
Our appointment this year was Port Gibson, in- 
cluding a small week-day congregation at Grand 
Gulf and two other small country congregations. 
This little charge was a new sort of work with us, 
and quite inconsistent with our former habits of 
traveling large circuits and preaching to crowded 
congregations. Being so circumscribed, with little 
provision made for our support and comfort in the 
early part of the year, made us sigh for the ever- 
changing scenery and freedom of a large circuit. 
Ours was the first church edifice erected in Port Gib- 
son. While Rev. John C. Burruss was the supply 
here, in 1826, he obtained an eligible lot (the same 
on which the present elegant church stands) and 
raised a subscription in time to lay the corner stone 
on the 30th of September. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the officers of the Grand Lodge of Missis- 
sippi, assisted by the Masonic Brotherhood in Port 
Gibson. Through the thoughtful kindness of Mr. 
G. J. Bahin, of Natchez, we now have before us a 
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printed copy of the able and eloquent address deliv- 
ered on the occasion by the most worthy Grand 
Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Mississippi, Rev. 
Mr. Pilmore. For a time prospects were flattering 
for the early completion of the church, but the pop- 
ular talents of Mr. Burruss were withdrawn, and a 
variety of circumstances conspired to hinder the 
completion of the church. In 1830 the house was 
floored and furnished with unpainted pulpit and 
seats, and a debt was hanging over it which it seemed 
impossible to liquidate without help from abroad. 
Thomas Griffin, our presiding elder, proposed that 
we visit,our members and patrons in the adjacent 
counties, and invoke their aid in releasing the 
Church from its threatening creditors. While we 
were laboring to accomplish this desired object, we 
had the pleasure of attending a number of very re- 
freshing camp meetings. 

When God is pleased to pour out his Holy Spirit 
on a whole community, there are generally some 
very extraordinary manifestations of saving grace 
in individual cases. On St. Joseph Circuit the first 
place above the Point Pleasant plantation, on the 
right bank of the Mississippi River, was owned by a 
family by the name of Graham. It consisted of two 
brothers, their mother, and the family of James 
Graham and one or two others. James Graham was 
considered the head of the family, and he had yield- 
ed to the mistaken notion that to enjoy health in 
the swamp he must drink whisky several times each 
day. For this purpose he supplied himself with a 
barrel at a time. The Rev. Mr. Filer, of Natchez. 
a Presbyterian minister, had married Mrs. Turner, 
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the owner of the Point Pleasant plantation, and oc- 
casionally went up and spent several days with his 
superintendent, taking with him ample supply of 
religious tracts for gratuitous distribution among 
the new settlers. On one of those visits James Gra- 
ham walked down to spend an hour or so with Mr. 
Filer. When about to leave, Mr. Filer presented him 
with several tracts. As he walked home, across the 
level plantation, he read one on the religious respon- 
sibilities of heads of families, which proved “sharp- 
er than a two-edged sword.” He at once resolved. 
by the help of God, to become a Christian himself 
and do everything in his power to get his family 
to unite with him in seeking a preparation for heav- 
en; and as he looked upon the daily use of whisky 
in his house as the greatest obstacle in the way, 
he determined to remove it summarily. He proceed- 
ed to his storeroom, rolled the barrel of whisky out. 
and picked up an ax. Mrs. Graham, seeing his move- 
ments, inquired: “Mr. Graham, what in the world 
are you going to do with that barrel of whisky?” 
“T am going,” said he, “to offer a sacrifice to God. 
the best I can offer for the present.” “Man alive!” 
said his wife, “you must be either drunk or crazy!” 
By this time the well-aimed blow had been struck. 
He then laid down his ax, and in a firm tone of 
voice said to Mrs. Graham that‘ he was. neither 
drunk nor crazy; that Parson Filer had presented 
him with several religious tracts, one of which he 
had read as he walked home and which had con- 
vinced him that he was a great sinner and was 
cursing his family with a bad example. He had de- 
termjned instantly to change his course, and he hoped 
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his family would unite with him in the service of 
God. His house soon became a preaching place, and 
most of the family, if not all, became spiritual mem- 
bers of the Church. Mr. Graham first became a very 
active and useful layman and then a local preacher. 

The aggregate number of members (exclusive of 
the traveling preachers) now under our charge was 
nineteen thousand five hundred and fifty-two. We 
returned to Port Gibson from our camp meeting 
campaign and collecting tour having received 
enough in money and subscriptions to place our 
church beyond the danger of being sold for debt. 
We succeeded in getting up a camp meeting at Shi- 
loh, one of our country appointments, where some 
good was done. The conversion of one youth there 
who afterwards became the head of a large family 
nearly all of whom from generation to generation 
have become Methodists was ample compensation for 
the labors and expense of the camp meeting. 


CHAPTER IX, 
1830. 


ACCORDING to appointment, the Conference met in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., November 24, 1880. Neither of the 
superintendents being present, Ebenezer Hearn, the 
presiding elder of the Cahawba District, was re- 
quested to open the Conference and to preside the 
first day. No bishop appearing the second day, the 
Conference then proceeded to elect a President from 
the presiding elders, there being but two present. 
James H. Mellard was elected. Joseph McDowell 
was elected Secretary. The distance to Tuscaloosa 
being great and the season of the year usually in- 
clement, an unusual number of preachers were ab- 
sent, especially from Western Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana, including some of our most experienced coun- 
selors. This, in connection with the absence of a 
bishop, made business progress slowly, but about as 
satisfactorily as usual. The undergraduates were 
again admitted to the Conference room as specta- 
tors by formal vote. Jacob Mathews, Anthony 
Dickinson, Jacob Segrist (deacon elect), John B. 
Higginbotham, Bevil Taylor (in elder’s orders), Isaac 
Applewhite, James Applewhite, Washington Ford, 
Joshua Peavy (elder elect), William Howie, Charles 
McLeod, Needham B. Raiford, Newet Drew, William 
Weir, and Jesse Ellis (deacon elect) —fifteen in all— 
were admitted on trial. Francis A. McWilliams, 
(255) 
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Blanton P. Box, Andrew Adams, Richard J. War- 
ner, William Redwine, and Henry Stephenson were 
discontinued at their own request, Mr. Warner on 
account of ill health and Mr. Stephenson on account 
of family claims. James P. Thomas, Job Foster. 
Hardy Mullins, William B. Cobb, Joseph P. Snead, 
Daniel Sears, John Bilbo, Francis BH. Jones (trans- 
ferred from the Tennessee Conference), and Daniel 
B.. Barlow were continued on trial, William B. 
Cobb with the understanding that he guard against 
certain indiscretions in his conversation and con- 
duct hereafter. Eugene V. Le Vert, Richard Pipkin, 
David Harkey, Benjamin F. Coxe, Preston Cooper, 
Daniel D. Brewer, John A. Cotton, Nathan Hop- 
kins, Benjamin B. Smith, and Samuel Walker were 
received into full connection and all elected to dea- 
con’s orders except Messrs. Le Vert and Harkey, 
who had been previously ordained and were now eli- 
gible to elder’s orders. Eugene V. Levert, Jephthah 
Hughes, James A. Hughes, William H. Turnley, Le- 
roy Massengale, Lewis S. Turner, Moses Perry, Da- 
vid Harkey, Mark Westmoreland, and Ewell Petty 
were elected elders, some of them having graduated 
to that order in part as local preachers. R. Griffin 
Christopher, formerly a member of the South Caro- 
lina Conference, and also Ewell Petty and Mark 
Westmoreland, in deacon’s orders, formerly of the 
same Conference, were readmitted. Thomas Burpo 
was voted a supernumerary relation, and Meredith 
Renneau, Thomas C. Brown, Ashley Hewitt, Joseph 
McDowell, and Orsamus L. Nash were located at 
their own request. From the local ranks Jacob 
Denton, Obed Lovelady, Alfred Ghaskill, Jesse Ellis, 
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T. Bynum, Peter Foust, Isaac Taylor, John Scar- 
borough, Jacob Taggart, Martin Simms, Humphrey 
Buck, and Leonard Tarrent were elected deacons, 
and Joshua Peavy and James Monnette elders. The 
preachers all stood remarkably well at this Confer- 
ence both in their Christian and ministerial charac- 
ters except some minor complaints against two or 
three probationers. Rey. William McMahan, of the 
Tennessee Conference, was again present as the ac- 
tive agent of Lagrange College, and everything was 
adjusted to give it all the prestige and efficiency in 
our power. Our female academies were also carefully 
considered, and every measure adopted to make them 
meet the expectations of the friends of liberal edu- 
cation. 

A discussion was again had on the subject of Free- 
masonry. A committee was appointed to report, and 
the matter was several times brought before the Con- 
ference; but the anti-Masons, someliow, could not get 
at what they supposed was a concealed evil. The 
Conference had Jearned to let things prudently alone 
that did not properly come under its jurisdiction. 
Some of the members of the Conference had fallen in 
arrears with the Book Concern, in New York, and 
B. M. Drake and E. Hearn were appointed to corre- 
spond with the delinquents with a view to the early 
settlement of all outstanding accounts. It was 
made one of the imperious duties of preachers in 
charge of circuits and stations to supply all the so- 
cieties with our Church publications, and they were 
often mistaken, in ordering books, as to the number 
they could sell. When Conference came, they were 
expected to pay the inevitable Book Committee 
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whether the books were sold or not. The plan of 
circulating our Church literature has been revised 
several times, but has not yet gained the efficiency 
which its importance demands. Hitherto the itin- 
erant preachers have been depended upon almost ex- 
clusively to circulate the Church literature, and it 
has been one of their most embarrassing and 
unthankful duties. The individual Churches ought 
to take hold of this matter and see that their imme- 
diate neighborhood is well supplied with denomina- 
tional books and periodicals. 

Through the hands of Mrs. Caroline Matilda Thay- 
er we again received a handsome donation from the 
Female Assistance Society at Washington, Miss. 
There were but few changes made in the plan of the 
work at this Conference. La Fourche Mission, 
which had been left two years to be supplied, was 
dropped from the list of appointments. St. Jo- 
seph is not in the list of appointments in the Gen- 
eral Minutes, but is incidentally mentioned in the 
Journal. Another new charge was formed from the 
southern end of the old Tuscaloosa Circuit mostly 
in Green County, including Greensboro, and was 
called Green. R. Griffin Christopher was preacher 
in charge. William Stephenson was continued on 
the Louisiana District, with six young men on his 
five circuits. Prospects were brightening west of 
the Mississippi. In the Washington District Wil- 
liam M. Curtis was stationed in Natchez and Wil- 
liam V. Douglass in New Orleans. The growth of 
the Church was preceptible but slow in New Or- 
leans, and embarrassed with many difficulties. For 
several years there was rather a falling off in the 
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number of white members, ranging from forty-six 
in 1830 to sixty-four in 1832 and forty-eight in 1836. 
There was considerable increase in the colored mem- 
bership. In the Bayou Pierre District Benjamin M. 
Drake, who was still President of the Elizabeth Fe- 
male Academy, at Washington, was appointed pas- 
tor of the Church in Port Gibson, which was thirty- 
eight miles distant, with the three forks of Coles 
Creek without bridges intervening. This was a hard 
appointment both on the pastor and congregation, 
for he could only preach them one sermon on the 
Sabbath, and they were deprived of his presence and 
pastoral labors the remainder of the week. The 
Church could not prosper under these unpropitious 
circumstances. 

The little mission at Lake Providence had assumed 
the proportions of a large circuit, taking in various 
settlements above and below the Lake in Louisiana, 
crossing over to Washington County, Miss., and em- 
bracing the new settlements on Lake Washington. 
A number of families of Methodist proclivities, in- 
cluding the Worthingtons, Shelbys, Princes, and oth- 
ers, had located near the Lake and gave the mission- 
ary preacher a cordial welcome. Washington Ford. 
one of the three preacher sons of Rev. John Ford, 
of Pearl River, was in charge of Lake Providence 
Mission, and, with the liberal assistance of Harbord 
Hood, inaugurated the first camp meeting ever held 
on Lake Providence. In company with that most 
congenial man and minister, John Lane, of Vicks- 
burg, we had the pleasure of attending this primi- 
tive camp meeting. The tenters were few, but the 
provision was bountiful. Some of the early settlers 
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in that wilderness were rather shy at first of such 
a novelty as a camp meeting, but they soon seemed 
quite at home on the camp ground. We had a prof- 
itable camp meeting. The bottom lands were being 
rapidly occupied by wealthy cotton planters, which 
soon filled the country with a large colored popula- 
tion. They were permitted to attend camp meet- 
ing, especially at night and on the Sabbath. The 
negroes have strong, melodious voices, and the 
crowds attending the camp meeting soon caught the 
songs and choruses and enlivened the midnight hours 
with a vast swell of the most enrapturing Church 
music. It could not but make the pious mind think of 
the heavenly choir. The young city of Vicksburg 
was detached from Warren Circuit and made a sta- 
tion. The presiding elder supplied it by the em- 
ployment of John O. T. Hawkins, who was now lo- 
cal and engaged in secular business at Vicksburg. 
After an absence of two years, the writer was re- 
appointed to Warren Circuit. The two camp meet- 
ings, one at Wren’s Camp Ground and the other at 
Lums, were gracious seasons. During the year 
there was a large ingathering in the vicinity of the 
Lower Yazoo Bluffs, which resulted in building a 
church near Milldale, long known as Baker’s Chapel, 
in honor of Rev. Dr. Job M. Baker, who lived near 
and took a very active and liberal part in the erec- 
tion of the chapel and in the edification of the spir- 
itual Church. The work of grace also spread ex- 
tensively in the southern part of the county on the 
waters of Bogue de Shay. “The Warren Fire Com- 
pany” was still in full blast. Numbers who had 
been brought to Christ two years before, both men 
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and women, were now pillars in the Church, taking 
an active part in the class and prayer meetings and 
all other assemblies for advancing the kingdem of 
Christ. It is joyful to know that most of them were 
faithful unto death, and left the sweet assurance 
that they were numbered with the heirs of eternal 
salvation. 

James H. Mellard was continued on the Alabama 
District, which now contained ten pastoral charges, 
taking in the whole breadth of Southern Alabama 
and extending westward in Mississippi to include 
Leaf River Circuit. This was an ample territory 
for one man. Mr. Mellard was light, lithe, active, 
and indomitable. Benjamin A. Houghton was sta- 
tioned in Mobile, which was slowly becoming a self- 
sustaining work, though still numbered among the 
missions. The Church at this time contained fifty-nine 
white and one hundred and ninety-eight colored 
members. Robert D. Smith was withdrawn from 
the Choctaw Mission and stationed in Montgomery, 
with a membership of twenty-four white and thirty- 
two colored members, which increased during the 
year to sixty-four white and thirty-five colored mem- 
bers. Mr. Smith was a very earnest worker among 
the people of his charge. He was tall and spare, of 
good appearance and courtly manners, an agreeable 
conversationalist, and a fluent preacher. His man- 
ner was sententious, didactic, and earnest, but not 
boisterous. He was now one of the rising young men 
of our Conference. 

The name of Cahawba District was changed to 
Black Warrior, and Robert L. Kennon appointed 
presiding elder. Robert L. Walker was stationed 
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in the city of Tuscaloosa. Alexander Talley was 
continued the superintendent of the Choctaw Mis- 
sion, with Moses Perry and John Cotton as col- 
leagues. The unsettled condition of the Nation cast 
quite a shadow over our prospects, and the statis- 
tics show a diminished membership. William Wi- 
nang, being still too feeble to do effective work, was 
continued Conference Agent for raising funds for 
missionary and other Church purposes, and Ebene- 
zer Hearn was appointed Agent for Lagrange Col- 
lege. The preachers were generally pleased with 
their appointments, and there was now a fine work- 
ing force in the three States. As the honored name 
of Ashley Hewitt by his voluntary location now dis- 
appears forever from the roll of the itinerancy, it is 
due to his memory and faithful and long-continued 
labors as a traveling preacher to record a few addi- 
tional facts about him and his family. Ashley 
Hewitt was admitted into the South Carolina Con- 
ference, held at Columbia December 22, 1810, and 
after traveling five years in that Conference came as 
a missionary to Mississippi. Of the fifteen years 
spent in active work, twelve were spent in Western 
Louisiana, where, from long rides, constant exposure, 
and frequent preaching his constitution became 
hopelessly prostrated. He should have been placed 
on the honored roll of worn-out preachers for the 
remainder of his life. The Mississippi Conference, 
as in thé case of Thomas Owens and a few other 
faithful itinerants, ought to have refused to vote 
a location to such a man as Ashley Hewitt and kept 
him among them until removed by death and then 
honored his name and labors with a suitable mem- 
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oir in the General Minutes. In person Mr. Hewitt 
was tall and spare, light-complexioned, full, mild 
blue eyes, large mouth, and protruding lips; his 
countenance was indicative of repose and benevolence 
and his general characteristic was that of unoffend- 
ing harmlessness. In the pulpit he stood very erect; 
his voice was loud and smooth and his enunciation 
remarkably distinct. His gestures were slow and 
moderate. He had a way of seldom looking into the 
faces of his congregation, but around the walls just 
above their heads. His sermons were well planned 
and his different points well made. His variety of 
sermons was not extensive, and he often preached 
the same sermon almost precisely in the same words. 
There was an unction about his slow, clear, and em- 
phatic preaching that gave it ‘influence over the 
hearts of his hearers. In 1826, at a little camp 
meeting in the pine hills, about fifteen miles west of 
Monroe, in Washita Parish, La., the first ever held 
in that region, Mr. Hewitt preached at eleven o’clock 
on Sabbath morning. He was in feeble health; but 
as he proceeded in his clear, deliberate, and emphatic 
style, standing very erect and looking around on the 
trees above the heads of his auditors, the tide of re- 
ligious feeling silently rose higher and higher until 
it became almost unbearable. After the service, 
Dr. Talley was asked how he enjoyed the sermon. 
“O,” said he, “it liked to have killed me! My earth- 
en vessel was so full it was ready to break and let 
my enraptured soul fly away toward heaven.” Many 
could bear testimony to the wondrous words of grace 
spoken that day, so deliberately that one could feast 
on each sentence before being hurried on to another. 
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Mr. Hewitt determined to try the hills of Warren 
County, Miss. His old friend and fellow-laborer, 
Rev. John Lane, supplied him with land near Vicks- 
burg, and assisted him in building houses for the 
comfort of his family. In 1829 and 1830 he had 
charge of Warren Circuit, but his health continued 
to fail until he lost all hope of ever being able to 
do effective work as an itinerant preacher. He did 
not attend our late Conference, but sent a simple 
request to be given a location, which was granted. 
Feeling that his end was drawing near; he decided 
to take his family back to their old home in the 
Prairie Mer Rouge. Here, by industry and economy, 
he lived a few years in comfort. 

There is a beautiful story confirmatory of the 
power of Christian faith connected with the death 
of Miss Nancy Hewitt, his oldest daughter, which oc- 
curred a short time before his own death. She was 
a lovely girl just blooming into mature womanhood. 
Her complexion was fair, and both her physical and 
mental endowments resembled those of her father. 
She had always been a very innocent child, and es. 
pecially after she joined the Church was blameless in 
her outward deportment, but she lived without the 
witness of her acceptance in Christ until near her 
death. This was a source of affliction to her father, 
especially after he saw she was marked for an early 
grave. Mr. Hewitt felt that it would embitter all 
his after life for his beloved daughter to die without 
leaving an evidence of her acceptance in Christ. Be- 
ing greatly exercised about her, he rose in the still- 
ness of the night and, upon bended knees, gave him- 
self to prayer, but no responsive answer came. Aft- 
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er resting his feeble body a short time, he arose 
again and prayed a second time, but the answer was 
not yet. After a short rest, he arose and prayed a 
third time. He now felt that spirit of prayer which 
borders on agony, and he prayed more earnestly 
than ever. It was now that the clouds dispersed 
and faith that Nancy would obtain a bright assur- 
ance of her acceptance before death pervaded his 
whole being. The father and daughter both rapidly 
declined, and soon became so feeble that they could 
not visit each other’s room. Nancy was going first. 
Mrs. Hewitt entered his room and announced that 
Nancy was dying. “Has she professed to find peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ?” inquired 
Mr. Hewitt. The question was answered negatively, 
and Mr. Hewitt replied: “Then she will not die yet. 
I could as soon doubt my own Christian experience 
as to doubt that she will have a bright evidence of 
the forgiveness of all her sins before she leaves us. 
Return to her room and remain with her.” Ina 
short time Mrs. Hewitt returned with the sad an- 
nouncement that Nancy was really dead. Mr. Hewitt 
inquired with emphasis: “Did she profess to have 
an assurance of her salvation?” Mrs. Hewitt replied : 
“She said nothing about it.” “Then,” said Mr. Hew- 
itt, “she is not dead. God will not disappoint my 
faith and let my hope be lost.” “O, Mr. Hewitt,” re- 
plied the weeping mother, “could you see her as I 
saw her just now, you too would believe her dead!” 
The functions of life were evidently suspended for 
a few moments. While all around was sorrow and 
tears, her aunt, Mrs. Knox, discovered a slight mo- 
tion of her lips, as though she were trying to say 
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something; and, putting her ear close to her mouth, 
heard her say in almost inaudible whispers, “O Je- 
sus, Jesus! sweet Jesus! Thou art come! I am so 
happy! so happy! Glory be to God!’ and other ex- 
pressions of holy triumph. She rallied under the 
rapturous excitement, had the family called togeth- 
er, requested the presence of the servants, and “wit- 
nessed a good confession” before all, assuring them 
of her salvation and exhorting them all to meet her 
in heaven. Her strength and voice kept up aston- 
ishingly until her work was done, and then she began 
to sink rapidly. “Aunt Knox,” said she, “I am so 
sleepy I can scarcely keep my eyes open; but I am 
afraid to go to sleep lest I should lose my happy 
feelings and my bright evidence of my acceptance 
in Christ.” Her aunt assured her that her fears 
were groundless; that Jesus would take care of her 
as well in sleep as when awake. She then closed 
her eyes and quietly slept in Jesus. When these 
facts were, without exaggeration, related to Bishop 
Soule, he said: “Brother Hewitt’s fdith in that case 
ought to be recorded for the benefit of the Church.” 
Mr. Hewitt did not long survive his daughter, and 
his calm and peaceful death was in keeping with 
his holy and useful life. He was buried in the 
Prairie Mer Rouge, near where he died. One of his 
daughters subsequently married Rev. Jephthah 
Hughes, of our Conference. 

Two most valuable and promising young minis. 
ters died this year: John P. Haney and James A. 
Hughes. Of Mr. Haney we have writen heretofore. 
Mr. Hughes was a native of Tennessee. While quite 
young his parents moved to Alabama. Here he was 
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converted in his youth; and feeling it his duty to 
preach the gospel, he was received on trial into our 
Conference December 18, 1826. His character as an 
itinerant preacher was remarkably consistent from 
the beginning. Where he was best known he was 
most highly appreciated. He spent his first and 
fourth years on the Alabama Circuit, and his second 
and third on the Conecuh Circuit. In his fifth year 
he was appointed to Washington, Miss., with several 
country Churches connected with the town. By this 
time his rapidly improving talents had made him 
quite conspicuous. He had a fine person of medium 
size, was polished in his intercourse with society, 
very studious, and deepiy pious. Having no family, 
he made his headquarters with the family of John 
W. Bryan, near Washington, where he was esteemed 
and treated with the affection of a son. In the sum- 
mer he left Washington a few weeks to attend a 
camp meeting on Roundaway Bayou, in the Swamp, 
and another at Lum’s Camp Ground. At both these 
meetings he seemed to be taking an elevated stand 
among his colaborers on account of his clear head, 
warm heart, and commanding delivery in the pulpit. 
At the camp meeting at Lum’s, in Warren County, 
he received a great spiritual blessing, and spoke in 
glowing terms of his prospect of getting to heaven. 
Was. this the anointing he received for his burial? 
With a light and happy heart he returned to his 
work at Washington, and in a few days was smitten 
with a virulent fever, which proved to be entirely 
unmanageable. His sufferings were severe, but of 
only a few days’ duration. He bore them patiently 
and died in great peace in the twenty-fourth year of 
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his age. He was buried in the private cemetery of 
Mr. Bryan. 

Within the past decade Rev. William James ap- 
peared on the stage of Methodism in Wilkinson 
County, Miss., and deserves a niche in this history. 
His parents were South Carolinians, and removed 
from Williamsburg District in 1811 and settled in 
Wilkinson County, Mississippi Territory. The fa- 
ther was not a member of any Church; the mother 
was a Presbyterian, and brought up her children 
according to the ruies and usages of that Church. 
About 1821 or 1822 William James attended the 
camp meeting at Bethel as an idle spectator, and 
went away quite disgusted with what seemed to 
him disorder and confusion. He returned to his 
home, on the waters of Percy’s Creek, near Fort 
Adams, and there the Lord soon found a way to his 
heart without the intervention of a camp meeting. 
As soon as he became awakened to a sense of his 
guilt he found the warm sympathy of the Methodists 
very soothing to his penitent heart, and at once be- 
gan to seek their society. Meredith Renneau was 
on Wilkinson Circuit in 1828, and on the 23d of 
June received him into the Church on probation. It 
was not long before he was converted, and from that 
day forth religion seemed to pervade his whole be- 
ing. The forms of family religion were promptly 
established in his household. In his Church rela- 
tions all that he seemed anxious to know was what 
he had to be and to do in order to become a good 
Methodist Christian. William James looked on his 
conversion as the greatest event of his life. He felt 
that religion was a proper theme to talk about. and 
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everywhere—in private circles, in class and prayer 
meetings, in love feasts, and in the altar among the 
penitents—his voice was heard in melting tones, 
telling what great things the Lord had done for him 
and affectionately recommending religion to others. 
It was thought best to give him license to exhort; but 
this privilege was not commensurate with his zeal, 
and he was soon licensed to preach and in due 
course graduated to deacon’s and elder’s orders as 
a local preacher. As a minister he was not an elo- 
quent declaimer or profound theologian, but he 
could tell people how to get religion and live in the 
enjoyment of it afterwards. He had settled in the 
vicinity of Bethel and became one of the permanent 
patrons of the annual encampment. He thought a 
good camp meeting the best earthly representative 
of heaven. When any repairs or additions were 
needed for the comfort of the vast concourse that 
assembled there, he was always ready, with all his 
effective force, to assist in making them. About 
1842 the patrons of Bethel Camp Ground determined 
to build a shed of sufficient capacity to protect the 
thousands that assembled there from the sun and 
rain. A large amount of timber had to be prepared 
and brought together for the vast frame, and the 
superstructure erected and covered within a short 
period. Most of the wealthy planters sent what 
hands they could spare for a few days, and then, 
considering that they had-done their part, withdrew 
them; but William James commenced with the first 
with all his effective force and continued his labors 
from day to day until the last board was nailed on 
the roof. About the going down of the sun of the 
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evening the camp meeting services were to com- 
mence and the vast structure was to be solemnly 
dedicated to the worship of God he dropped from 
the low eve to the ground, with his usual ejacula- 
tion of “Bless God! the shed is done.” A few mo- 
ments spent in adjusting his wardrobe and refresh- 
ing the outer man at the supper table, and he was 
fully ready to commence the spiritual campaign of 
the meeting. William James was a happy Christian. 
He always seemed to have a rich blessing in his soul. 
One of the most familiar sounds at Bethel was his 
clear, sonorous voice ringing out from the early 
dawn to the midnight hour in prayer and praise. 
He was just as much of a Christian at home and in 
private life among his neighbors. He was a man of 
great purity, simplicity, and zeal. He never seemed 
to hesitate on the threshold of duty, and he dis- 
charged his domestic and social religious duties with 
so much ease and naturalness that his promptness 
gave no offense. The accession of Mr. James to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was ultimately followed 
by all his brothers and sisters except his brother 
John, who died in communion with the Presbyterian 
Church. One of his brothers, James: Alexander 
James, also became a local preacher, and in fervent 
piety, talents, and zeal very much resembled his 
elder brother. Alexander James sometimes itin- 
erated in Yazoo County, where he spent the latter 
years of his life. William James was married 
three times—the first time to Miss Mary Reid, 
who died the year after he joined the Church. 
His second marriage was to Miss Margaret Scott. 
The four children of his first marriage all died 
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in infancy. Of the seven of his second mar- 
riage, six attained to manhood and womanhood and 
all embraced religion early in life. One of his daugh- 
ters married Rev. Joseph D. Newsom, then of the 
Mississippi but now of the North Mississippi Con- 
ference. For seventeen years did this excellent lady 
bear the burdens and inconveniences of the itineran- 
cy, until a most triumphant death ended her toils 
and sorrows on earth. Mr. Newsom married a sister 
of his deceased wife, who is now holding up his 
hands in the work of the Lord. Mr. James’s third 
marriage was to Miss Anna Taylor, a lady every 
way worthy and well qualified to be the wife of such 
aman. Mr. James lived through the ill-omened war 
of secession, saw his country ruined, his favorite 
camp ground at Bethel fall into disuse for the want 
of men and means to keep it up, and then was called 
home in peace and triumph. He died April 9, 1865, 
aged sixty-eight years, forty-two of which he had 
spent in the Church, a spiritual, happy, and useful 
local preacher. 

The statistics of this year give twelve thousand 
nine hundred and four white, five thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-one colored, one thousand Choctaws 
reported from the old Nation, and three hundred and 
twelve from their new home in the West. This gave 
an increase of nine hundred and fifty-seven white and 
eight hundred and nineteen colored members over 
last year. 


is bead oer il rd naa 
1834. 


Tue Mississippi Conference assembled at Woodville, 
Miss., November 30, 1831. Bishop Roberts was 
present, and presided to the great satisfaction of the 
Conference. William M. Curtis was elected Secre- 
tary, and it is pleasant to read his legible penman- 
ship. Bishop Roberts now had the appearance of ex- 
treme old age with a worn-out constitution. Still ne- 
cessity compelled him to perform most of his episco- 
pal tours on horseback. He was a great favorite 
with the Mississippi Conference. The preachers rev- 
erenced and loved him as a father, and now realized 
that the day was not distant when they should see 
his venerable face no more on earth. 

The Conference was opened and organized in the 
usual form, and proceeded to business. <A full at- 
tendance of the members was present both from the 
extreme east and west. This was the time to elect 
delegates to the General Conference of 1832; and 
the contemplated division of our ample territory 
into two Conferences made it necessary for as 
many of the members as could to be present. For 
the first time the venerable William Stephenson, the 
great frontiersman, was present. Those who had 
not seen him before were deeply impressed with his 
unaffected Christian simplicity and the spiritual 
power that attended him in all his ministerial exer- 
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cises. Mr. Winans was in very feeble health, and 
the strong man was rapidly succumbing to the on- 
erous labors of the itinerancy. Mr. Winans never 
learned to favor himself in the pulpit. When he 
became fully interested in his subject, he would 
preach as though he never expected to preach again. 
He was too feeble during Conference to perform the 
usual amount of labor required of him at our an- 
nual sessions. 

Twenty were admitted on trial at this Conference. 
Enoch N. Talley, James P. Stephenson, William 
Leggett, Hazlewood B. Farish, Ransom J. Jones, 
John Foust, John Jackson, Paul F. Stearns, Charles 
J. Carney, Absalom Gavin, William Winans Oakchi- 
ah (native Choctaw), James Watson, Samuel Graves, 
Gabriel M. Hubert, Seymour B. Sawyer, James R. 
West, Samuel! Creswell, Sidney S. Squires, Stephen 
Herrin, and Andrew Adams. Rev. Ransom J. Jones, 
Sr., was set off with the Alabama Conference, where 
he traveled four years and then asked for a short loca- 
tion, but it continued nearly twenty years. He was 
a very active, acceptable, and useful local preacher, 
provided well for his household, and brought up a 
lovely, intelligent, and useful family of children. 
Having settled at an early day in the new county 
of Jasper, Miss., he was readmitted into the Missis- 
sippi Conference in December, 1855, and continued to 
labor zealously and successfully until his death, 
March 23, 1872. He Jeft three itinerant preachers 
in his immediate family: Rev. Kenneth A. Jones, of 
the North Mississippi Conference; Rev. Ransom J. 
Jones and Rev. Edwin H. Mounger (a son-in-law), 
of the Mississippi Conference. William Winans 
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Oakchiah was the first Choctaw admitted into the 
itinerancy. He proved to be a valuable minister in 
his tribe. His Indian name was simply Oakchiah, 
but he took the name of William Winans as his 
Christian name. Seymour B. Sawyer came from the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. He fell into the 
Alabama division, and until his early death proved 
to be one of their most talented and useful ministers. 
A large proportion of the twenty admissions proved 
to be very valuable acquisitions. William B. Cobb, 
Jacob Segrist, and William Howie were discontin- 
ued; thirteen were continued on trial; nine were 
received into full connection and elected to deacon’s 
orders; nine were elected elders. John C. Burruss, 
John O. T. Hawkins, Orsamus L. Nash, and Joseph 
McDowell were readmitted. Isaac V. Enochs, Peter 
James, Jephthah Hughes, and Thomas Burpo lo- 
cated. Lewis S. Turner and Benjamin B. Smith 
were declared supernumerary, and David Harky, 
Le Roy Massengale, and Thomas Owens were super- 
annuated. From the local ranks Thomas Lynch, 
John Foust, William H. McCurdy, Blanton P. Box, 
William K. Whitington, and John H. Mallory were 
elected deacons, and Elijah Gentry elder. 

The usual routine business of an Annual Confer- 
ence was attended to with deliberation and consci- 
entious care. Bishop Roberts would not permit any- 
thing to be done with carelessness. The examina- 
tion of character passed off smoothly except in one 
or two instances. The session was prolonged to the 
tenth day on account of some new and important 
matters that came up for discussion and adoption. 

The most observing and experienced members of 
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the Conference had long felt the necessity of revising 
and extending the course of study for the under- 
graduates to four years. The course of study had 
to be accomplished in two years or before admission 
to full connection, with only one examination at 
the end of the second year, and was a burden too 
grievous to be borne by most young men entering 
the ministry. The bishops were required themselves 
or by committee at each Annual Conference “to 
point out a course of study for candidates for the 
ministry,” and the presiding elders were to see that 
each undergraduate in their charges had a copy of 
the course. This old course of study embraced every 
doctrine in the whole range of theology from the 
fall of man to the final awards of eternity, with a 
critical knowledge of controverted doctrines. It 
embraced also a knowledge of sacred and profane 
history, of the forms of Church government, especial- 
ly the Methodists, with all literature necessary to 
qualify a man to speak and write correctly. To ac- 
quire this huge mass of knowledge, almost every 
standard work in our denominational literature was 
named to be read or kept as a book of reference. 
tt was utterly impossible to travel a circuit from 
two to four hundred miles round, preaching almost 
every day in ‘the week, and even read hastily one- 
fourth of the books prescribed in two years. Most 
young men would select a few books on doctrinal, 
experimental, and practical Christianity and con- 
fine their studies to them. The result of this course 
of study was that the committees appointed at each 
Annual Conference to examine the undergraduates 
to be received into full connection would not exam- 
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ine them on the books named in the course, but give 
them a superficial examination on doctrines and bib- 
lical history and Church government. If they passed 
a fair examination on these points, they were recom- 
mended for full connection and deacon’s orders, and 
thereafter left to select and pursue their own course 
of study, with no future examinations to stimulate 
their diligence. 

B. M. Drake offered a resolution, which was adopt- 
ed, requesting Bishop Roberts “to appoint a com- 
mittee to revise the course ‘of study for probation- 
ers.” The Bishop appointed Robert L. Kennon, Ben- 
jamin M. Drake, and William V. Douglass. Their 
report, on motion of William Winans, was adopted, 
and two hundred copies required to be printed and 
distributed among the preachers. On the 8th of 
May, at the General Conference held in Philadel- 
phia, Benjamin M. Drake, seconded by Nathan 
Bangs, of New York, offered the substance of this 
report for the adoption of the General Conference. 
It was adopted; and with some small alterations 
and amendments has been the law of the Church on 
the course of study ever since. This revision and 
extension of the course of study to four years has 
been the means of training up in the Mississippi 
Conference a better-educated class of ministers. 
Some of our ministers were becoming remiss in the 
administration of discipline, and the Church was 
falling away from its primitive purity as a conse 
quence. This suggested the idea of appointing a com- 
mittee “on the state of the itinerancy ” The commit- 
tee consisted of Robert L. Kennon, William Stephen- 
son, Benjamin M. Drake, James H Mellard, and Wil- 
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liam Winans. This committee made an able report, 
urging a return to first principles in the administra- 
tion of discipline, and recommending the immediate 
reading of the “Report of the Committee of Safe- 
ty,” adopted by the General Conference of 1816. 
which was done in a solemn and impressive manner. 
The discussion of this subject, with the accompany- 
ing remarks of the venerable Bishop, had a restoring 
influence on the preachers. Under the present ratio 
of representation the General Conference was becom- 
ing too large for economy and the dispatch of busi- 
ness, and William Winans offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, recommending the ensuing General Con- 
ference to reduce the ratio of representation. This 
resolution went to the General Conference, was 
adopted in substance, and after receiving a three- 
fourths vote of all the Annual Conferences became 
a law of the Church. 

Mr. Winans offered a resolution recommending 
the General Conference so to change the Proviso 
at the close of the Restrictive Rules that a two-thirds 
vote of the General Conference and a three-fourths 
vote of all the Annual Conferences should suffice 
to alter any of the Restrictive Rules except the first. 
This resolution passed the General Conference by a 
legal majority; and being sent down to the Annual 
Conferenees, it was concurred in by a three-fourths 
majority and thenceforth became a law of the Church. 
The delegates to the ensuing General Conference— 
all elected on the first ballot—were William Wi- 
nans, Robert L. Kennon, Thomas Griffin, Ebenezer 
Hearn, Benjamin M. Drake. Robert L. Walker, and 
William M. Curtis. The four reserve delegates were 
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James H. Mellard, Joseph McDowell, Thomas Clin- 
ton, and John C. Burruss, This had already become 
a usage in many of the Conferences; and though it 
was not authorized by any enacted law, it met the 
approval of the bishops and the Annual Conferences. 
The usage is now universal. 

Certain resolutions from the Ohio Conference 
were submitted for concurrence and codperation, 
but the Journal gives no intimation of their import. 
A committee was appointed to consider and report 
on them. The report was against concurrence and 
codperation, and the Conference agreed with the 
committee. From the connection in which these 
resolutions are in the Journal, they contained a 
request to codperate with the Ohio Conference and 
other Conferences in the West in building up the 
Western Branch of the Book Concern at Cincinnati. 
During all low stages of water in the Ohio we could 
obtain books more promptly from New York, by way 
of the ocean and gulf to New Orleans, than from 
the Western Branch at Cincinnati. Our greatest 
objection to codperation grew out of a desire to 
have a book depository established in New Orleans. 
In connection with the disposal of the Ohio reso- 
lutions a resolution was passed instructing the del- 
egates to the General Conference “to request the es- 
tablishment in New Orleans-of a Branch of the 
General Book Concern.” The General Conference 
concurred and established a book depository in 
New Orleans, and appointed William M. Curtis 
Agent. This book depository was a convenience to 
the Conference, and useful to the country; but the 
patronage was not sufficient to justify its continu- 
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ance, and in a few years it was closed. Though 
its history was short, it was the initial step toward 
the establishment of our present flourishing depos- 
itory, at 112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

Lagrange College received due attention from the 
Conference, and Joseph McDowell was appointed 
Agent to travel in the interest of the college. 

The time had come when the convenience of the 
preachers and the interests of the Church demanded 
a division of the large territory into two Confer- 
ences. We approached this subject with mingled 
feelings of joy and sorrow—joy on account of that 
prosperity with which the Lord had favored us until 
it became necessary to divide our accumulated forces 
into two bands, and sorrow because it implied the 
final earthly separation of brethren who loved each 
other as David and Jonathan. Bishop Roberts was 
requested by a unanimous resolution to sanction the 
formation of a new Conference to be called Alabama. 
A committee was appointed to fix the boundary line 
between the two Conferences. The Alabamians, led 
by Dr. Kennon, insisted that, as the Tennesseeans had 
a part of their State in their Conference and the 
Mississippians would have all of Louisiana in theirs, 
they ought to have a portion of Eastern Mississippi 
in the Alabama Conference. This was consented to 
reluctantly by the Mississippi preachers, as they 
wished the State line to be the boundary between 
the two Conferences, believing that the day was not 
very distant when another new Conference would be 
formed out of our territory west of the Mississippi 
River. “The dividing ridge between Pearl and Leaf 
Rivers, and thence with the said ridge between the 
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waters of the Mississippi and Tombigbee Rivers to 
the Tennessee line,” was at first established as the 
boundary line; but at the General Conference of 
1836 it was readjusted so as to give the Alabamians 
one tier of counties on the eastern border of Mis- 
sissippi. This was never satisfactory to the Missis- 
sippi Conference, especially after we set off the 
Louisiana Conference and consented to give North 
Mississippi to assist in forming the Memphis Con- 
ference. No General Conference passed from 1836 
to 1870 that a fruitless effort was not made to 
change the boundary to the State line. In 1870, in 
arranging for two Conferences to embrace the entire 
State of Alabama and two others the entire State 
of Mississippi, the adoption of the State line be- 
tween Alabama and Mississippi as the boundary be- 
tween the four Conferences came about naturally. 
This gave to each of the Mississippi Conferences a 
goodly number of Alabama preachers, who had set- 
tled their families in the State, and also added a 
considerable membership. Certain that the General 
Conference would confirm the division into two Con- 
ferences, Vicksburg was selected as the place of 
meeting for the Mississippi and Tuscaloosa for the 
Alabama Conference. This division gave to the Ala- 
bama Conference thirty-eight traveling preachers 
and eight thousand one hundred and ninety-six white 
and two thousand seven hundred and seventy colored 
members; and to the Mississippi Conference forty. 
two traveling preachers and six thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty white, two thousand six hundred 
and forty-five colored, and seven hundred and one 
Indian members. Bishop Roberts gave the time for 
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holding the next Mississippi Conference as the 13th 
of December, 1832, and that of Alabama as Noverm- 
ber 27, 1832. After the usual vote of thanks to the 
citizens for their hospitality to the Baptist breth- 
ren for the use of their church to hold our sessions 
in, and to Mr. Chisholm for gratuitous printing, the 
Conference united with unusual emotion in singing 
the closing hymn, commencing: 
*And let our bodies part, 
To different climes repair; 


Inseparably joined in heart 
The friends of Jesus are.” 


After prayer, Bishop Roberts gave us a very ap- 
propriate and feeling valedictory. About the close 
of Conference there was a fall of snow succeeded 
by a heavy freeze. This made the homeward trip 
on horseback somewhat disagreeable; but, accus- 
tomed to such, the preachers braved the weather he- 
roically. Western Louisiana was divided into two 
districts, large in territory, but small in pastoral 
charges. William H. Turnley was appointed in 
charge of Louisiana District and William Stephen- 
son of Monroe. Two new circuits were added to 
the Louisiana District, called Quelquesne and Sa- 
bine, with John Bilbo on the first and Preston Coop- 
er on the second. Lake Providence was included in 
the Monroe District, with Daniel Sears in charge, 
and Lake St. Joseph, with Joseph P. Snead in charge. 
This was found to be a bad arrangement, for it was 
easier to reach those two circuits from the east by 
crossing the Mississippi River than from the west 
by crossing forty miles of an annually inundated 
swamp. 
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The former Washington and Bayou Pierre Dis- 
tricts were so divided as to make the New Orleans, 
Washington, and Yazoo Districts, with Barnabas 
Pipkin in charge of the first, Thomas Clinton the 
second, and Thomas Griffin the third. In the New 
Orleans District two new circuits appear: St. Hele- 
na, taken from the southern portion of the old Amite 
Circuit, and Washington, which took the place of 
the former St. Tammany Circuit. Lafourche Mis- 
sion was restored to the list, and Benjamin F. Coxe 
appointed in charge. Orsamus L. Nash was sta- 
tioned in New Orleans. In the Washington Dis- 
trict William M. Curtis was stationed in Natchez 
and William V. Douglass in Port Gibson. In the 
Yazoo District John O. T. Hawkins was stationed 
in Vicksburg, and a new work was laid off called 
Clinton, and left to be supplied by Thomas Ford. 
Alexander Talley was appointed Superintendent of 
the Choctaw Mission in the West, with William W. 
Oakchiah and Moses: Perry as colleagues. William 
Winans and John [. E. Byrd were left without ap- 
pointments at their own request, and John C. Bur- 
russ was appointed Agent for the American Coloni- 
zation Society. 

In Alabama the Alabama and Black Warrior Dis- 
tricts were so divided as to make the Tombigbee, 
Alabama, Black Warrivr, and Tuscaloosa Districts, 
with Ebenezer Hearn on the first, James H. Mellard 
on the second, Robert L. Kennon on the third, and 
Eugene V. Le Vert on the fourth. Robert D. Smith 
was stationed in Mobile, Seymour B. Sawyer in 
Montgomery, and Robert L. Walker in Tuscaloosa. 
In the Alabama District a new circuit appears called 
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Blount. It lay mostly in Blount County, about sev- 
enty or eighty miles northeast of Tuscaloosa, and was 
composed in part of territory formerly in Jones’s 
Valley Circuit. Jesse Ellis was its first pastor. 

Long and persistent were the efforts of the Mis- 
sissippi Conference to establish Christianity in Mo- 
bile; tle preachers helped by small sums from their 
own limited salaries and collections from the peo- 
ple of their charges in building a small church. 
Methodist preaching was popular, and this little 
house was soon crowded beyond its capacity. The 
Church was too poor to pull it down and build a 
larger, so they concluded to take out one side and 
make a considerable enlargement to the house. In 
a short time this addition was filled to overflowing, 
and a similar addition was made on the opposite 
side of the house. This old wooden house, with its 
additions, had gradually assumed the name of the 
“Old Hive;” and when, with the second addition, it 
failed to accommodate the ever-increasing congre- 
gation, the brethren decided it was time for the 
“Old Hive” to swarm. Since then many vigorous 
colonies have swarmed out all over the city and its 
environs. Joseph McDowell was readmitted at this 
Conference, but fell into the Alabama Conference. 
He continued to be respected and beloved by the 
Church as a minister until in a good old age he died, 
in Rankin County, Miss. 

The statistics show’an increase in the whole Con- 
ference (as it was before division) of one thousand 
five hundred and ninety-nine white and two hundred 
and thirty colored members, but a decrease of six 
hundred and eleven Choctaws. 


CHAPTER XI 
4882. 


Tue Mississippi Conference met in the city of Vicks- 
burg on Wednesday, November 21, 1832. Bishop 
James O. Anarew did not reach Vicksburg until late 
Saturday afternoon. In those days a president pro 
tem. must be elected from the presiding elders, and 
_ there was no presiding elder present except Thomas 
Clinton. He presided admirably until the arrival 
of the Bishop. Dr. James P. Thomas was elected 
Secretary. Conference opened with only ten mem- 
bers present. The preachers, however, continued to 
arrive until most of them were present. Rev. John 
Lane was then living in his large home on the hill, 
and with his larger hospitality contributed much to 
the comfort and happiness of the Conference. He 
furnished a commodious room to hold the sessions 
in; furnished a room for the Bishop and his Council ; 
boarded about sixteen preachers, besides keeping a 
well-furnished table for an indefinite number of 
transient visitors. The Conference was cordially 
and bountifully entertained. 

The few members and patrons we had in Vicks- 
burg had just finished their first church and had it 
ready for dedication. Mr. Winans had been request- 
ed to preach the dedicatory sermon, and it was one 
of his best and most powerful pulpit efforts. His 
text was, “My house shall be called of all nations 
the house of prayer.” The Conference adjourned to 
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attend the dedicatory services, and to redeem the 
time held an afternoon session. 

John Lane had then been local several years from 
apparent necessity, and was a very industrious local 
preacher; but he was never satisfied with that rela- 
tion. Soon after Conference opened Mr. Winans, 
without consulting Mr. Lane, moved for his read- 
mission. He was readmitted, and for the next 
twenty-two or twenty-three years was excelled by no 
one in the service he rendered in the Mississippi Con- 
ference. 

Two of our probationers, Absalom Gavin and Ga- 
briel M. Hubert, had died at their posts the preceding 
year. John Dixon, Charles K. Marshall, Thomas 
Myers, Uriah Whatley, Cotman Methvin, and John 
G. Parker were admitted on trial; ten remained on 
trial; five were received into full connection; four 
traveling preachers were ordained deacons; six were 
ordained elders; William H. Turnlev, Thomas Grif. 
fin, and Benjamin F. Coxe located; William V. 
Douglass was voted a supernumerary relation, and 
William Stephenson, William Winans, and John 
Ira E. Byrd were superannuated; John Lane and 
Thomas Nixon were readmitted. 

From the local ranks Samuel Saxon, Arthur Ross, 
Samuel Lord, Harrison Bradford, Stephen Herrin, 
Sr., Charles Rawles, and Joseph Burns were elected 
deacons, and Dr. Henry Tooley, of Natchez, was 
elected elder. 

An increasing spirit of piety pervaded the Con- 
ference. This was manifested by suitable resolu- 
tions on the subject of humiliation, prayer, and 
fasting. A resolution is found on the Journal of 
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this Conference “that the members meet twenty min- 
utes before 9 a.m. in the Conference room for prayer.” 
At some of the Conferences morning prayer meetings 
were held in the church at sunrise, and precious sea- 
sons of grace they often were to those who attended. 

Such had been the leniency in regard to the old 
course of study that some of the undergraduates 
hardly thought that they must stand a good exami- 
nation on each year of the revised course before they 
could be promoted to orders; but the refusal to 
elect several good brethren to deacon’s orders be- 
cause they could not undergo a satisfactory exami- 
nation had a refreshing effect on the memories of 
the overgraduates as well as the undergraduates, 
for they had to review their former studies in order 
to be prepared to conduct their examinations intelli- 
gently. 

The time had come to establish a male school of 
high grade within our own territory. We had con- 
tributed to the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, 
Mass., Augusta College in Kentucky, and Lagrange 
College in North Alabama; now we must take the 
initial step toward creating a home institution. 
William Winans, Benjamin M. Drake, John Lane, 
John A. Cotton, and Dr. James P. Thomas were ap- 
pointed a committee to consider and report on the 
propriety of establishing an academy under the con- 
trol and patronage of the Conference. Mr. Winans’s 
preference was for establishing male academies of 
high grade, to be used as preparatoty departments 
to a future central college. Mr. Lane favored the 
establishment of a regular college at once. This 
committee did nothing more than to get up a general 
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discussion in favor of having a seminary of our own, 
but it was doubtless the first step toward the estab- 
lishment of Centenary College at Jackson, La. The 
Conference continued its patronage to Lagrange Col- 
lege, and carefully nurtured Elizabeth Female 
Academy, at Washington, Miss. 

A more systematic plan in collecting funds for the 
various benevolent institutions of the Church had 
been adopted, and where the preachers in charge had 
properly interested themselves in making the collec- 
tions, larger amounts than usual had been collected, 
especially for missionary and Sabbath school pur- 
poses. A goodly number of ladies had conscientious 
scruples against wearing jewelry after their acces- 
sion to the Church, and sent what they had to the 
Conference. It was placed in the hands of Wil- 
liam M. Curtis, to be disposed of at the market 
price in New Orleans, and the proceeds to be turned 
over to the Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The ladies of our Church in Natchez had formed 
themselves into a sewing society for the purpose of 
making up annually a box of clothing to be distrib- 
uted among the most needy of the preachers. This 
was first introduced at this Conference, and was con- 
tinued for many years. The presiding elders were 
appointed to distribute the clothing and return the 
thanks of the Conference to the benevolent donors. 
Our Conference unanimously concurred in the rec- 
ommendation of the General Conference to reduce 
the ratio of delegates to the General Conference. 

Having closed all routine business at an afternoon 
session on Tuesday, the Conference met in the church 
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at night to hear the Bishop’s address and receive 
the appointments. The vigorous young Bishop 
made a first-class presiding officer. His text on 
the Sabbath was, “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” In -the conclusion of his sermon 
he gave a very lifelike and feeling description of 
the way in which innocent young men were often 
led to temporal and eternal ruin by associating 
with evil men. The congregation was greatly inter- 
ested in his thrilling description of the way to ruin, 
and tears fell on every side. This Conference has 
generally loved and admired our bishops, but no man 
in the episcopacy ever stood higher in the affections 
and confidence of Mississippians than James O. An- 
drew. Among the older men he seemed naturally 
to take the place of dear old Bishop Roberts. 

All the work in Western Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi Bottom was thrown into one district, 
called Louisiana, with Orsamus L. Nash as presid- 
ing elder. One new circuit was formed, called Boeuf 
Prairie. This circuit embraced Sicily Island and 
the settlements on the waters of Boeuf River as 
high up as Big Creek. Uriah Whatley was the first 
pastor of this circuit. It was in Boeuf Prairie that 
David M. Wiggins was brought up, and it was about 
this time that he was converted. He must have been 
brought up in the utmost ignorance of the Bible. 
His mother died when he was sixteen years old, and 
when he saw her put in the grave he thought that 
was the last of her, having yet no idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

A new circuit was formed in the New Orleans Dis- 
trict, called Baton Rouge, which included the town 
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of that name, with the various settlements in East 
Baton Rouge Parish. LBevil Tabor was preacher in 
charge. Benjamin M. Drake was stationed in New 
Orleans, and James P. Thomas, M.D., took his place 
as President of Elizabeth Female Academy and also 
as preacher in charge of Adams Circuit. Lafourche 
Mission was continued with a membership of twenty 
white and twenty colored members. Daniel Sears 
was the missionary this year. John O. T. Hawkins 
was stationed in Natchez and Robert D. Smith in 
Vicksburg. Thomas Griffin having located, John 
Lane succeeded him on the Yazoo District. Two new 
circuits were formed in this district, called Rankin 
and Big Sand Mission, with Samuel Cresswell in 
charge of the former and James R. West the latter. 
Rankin Circuit embraced Rankin County, with por- 
tions of Simpson, Smith, and Scott Counties. This 
was all newly settled country, and the little com- 
munities were widely scattered. Big Sand Mission 
was named after an unimportant creek, but the mis- 
sion extended through Holmes, Carroll, and Yalo- 
busha Counties. Grenada was then a small village, 
called Pittsburg. The town of Raymond, the county 
seat of Hinds County, was added to Clinton and left 
to be supplied by Thomas Ford. 

The writer was assigned this year to Lake Provi- 
dence District, composed of Lake Providence and 
Lake St. Joseph Circuits, and an unorganized mis- 
sion of no definite bounds, called Lake Bolivar, which 
he was to organize and fill himself, As the names 
of the circuits indicate, this work lay entirely in the 
Mississippi Bottom, subject to inundation except a 
few settlements on Bayou Macon Hills, and extended 
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from opposite Natchez to the mouth of the Arkansas 
River. John Dixon was appointed to Lake St. Jo- 
seph, and that indefatigable worker, Charles J. Car- 
ney, to Lake Providence. Lake Bolivar Mission was 
made up of wood choppers, raftsmen, hunters, and 
a few small planters who were settling on the mar- 
gin of. the river and adjacent lakes and bayous. 
During the high stage of water we would ascend to 
the upper part of the mission by steamboat, and then 
make our way back from house to house and from 
neighborhood to neighborhood on foot, on _ horse- 
back, by canoe, skiff, flatboat, or any other water 
craft that would float downstream. There were 
several excellent families living on Lake Bolivar 
who assisted us in going from place to place. On 
our first trip we desired to make a thorough recon- 
noisance on both banks of the river as far down as 
Bachelor’s Bend, where the town of Greenville now 
stands. Miles Fleetwood, who then owned the plan- 
tation at Bolivar Landing, procured passage for us 
on a peddling boat owned by a very clever young 
man by the name of Phillips, who had a Cherokee 
Indian to assist him in the navigation of his craft. 
This seemed a providential arrangement. Mr. Phil- 
lips would land near all the houses on éither bank to 
sell his goods, which gave an opportunity of visiting 
nearly every family in the interests of our mission. 
He would tie up at night in the larger settlements, 
which gave us an opportunity of preaching. Our 
home was on the boat, where we did our cooking, 
eating, and sleeping. Our Cherokee was a jovial 
young man, and we enjoyed ourselves highly. When 
we parted we exchanged keepsakes, to be preserved 
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in memory of our friendship and pleasant voyage to- 
gether. 

This was indeed a hard mission; and yet it was 
made a blessing to us. Hitherto we had often been 
embarrassed by too much diffidence among stran- 
gers; but here we had no alternative but to tell every 
one that we were a Methodist preacher and had 
come to preach the gospel in these destitute settle- 
ments. Many of them twenty years old had never 
heard a sermon nor witnessed any public act of re- 
ligious worship. We established eight or ten regu- 
lar preaching places in private houses and formed 
a number of small societies. Hitherto we had al- 
ways seemed to be on the track of some older preach- 
er, especially Tommy Owens, whether we preached 
in Alabama, Mississippi, or Louisiana; but this time 
we were where we had no predecessor and where a 
preacher had never before made a track. Though 
reared in the hills almost in sight of the Mississippi 
River, we never could spend a summer in the bottom 
lands without attacks of fever. This summer they 
commenced in July, and we had repeated relapses 
until Conference. 

Dr. Alexander Talley was continued the Superin- 
tendent of the Choctaw Mission West, with Thomas 
Myers, William W. Oakchiah, and Moses Perry as 
colleagues. By special request, Rev. Francis A. 
Owen, late of the Tennessee Conference, was appoint- 
ed our agent for Lagrange College, and John C. 
Burruss was continued in the agency of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. Thomas Griffin was 
granted a location at his own request. He opened 
a large farm on the head waters of Doak’s Creek, in 
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Madison County, where he contributed liberally of 
his time, labor, and money in building up and sus- 
taining Pleasant Grove Church and Camp Ground. 
He was greatly devoted to the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Church to the end of his life, and was a 
very zealous and laborious local elder. His health 
became more and more unsettled after his location. 
His assurance of heaven was strong, and his end was 
peace. 

Among the early emigrants to Marion County east 
of Pearl River were several brothers by the name of 
Lewis, from North Carolina. They were moral, in- 
dustrious, substantial young men, and made good 
citizens, but were not committed to any Church. It 
was fortunate for them that they settled in a com- 
munity made up of devout and consistent Methodist 
Church members, conspicuous among whom were 
the Rawles, Regans, and others. In 1822 Quinea 
Lewis and his wife, Martha, united with the Church 
at Union Academy, under the pastorate of Thomas 
Griffin. Mrs. Lewis, whose maiden name was Spier, 
was the daughter of Baptist parents. When she 
became acquainted with the Methodists on Pearl 
River, she found among them a fervor in their piety 
and a consistency in their everyday deportment that 
corresponded with her views of religion, and she and 
her husband found a very congenial home in fellow- 
ship with them. They both became active members 
of the Church, Mr. Lewis always filling one or two 
subordinate offices and Mrs. Lewis being a wise coun- 
selor and gifted in prayer. They moved west of Pearl 
River, in the same county, and, in conjunction with 
Owen and Luke Conerly and their devoted and tal- 
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ented wives, built up the celebrated Water Hole 
Church and Camp Ground. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
afterwards moved to the waters of Magee’s Creek, 
in Pike County, where they contributed their full 
share in building up Pine Grove Church. They 
finally settled near Holmesville, where, on Sabbath 
morning, January 31, 1875, Mrs. Lewis died in great 
peace, in the seventy-fourth year of her age and the 
fifty-third year of her profession of saving faith in 
Christ. She was one of the most exemplary Chris- 
tians in all the relations of life we have ever known. 
Mr. Lewis still survives, in his eighty-first year, one 
of the acknowledged patriarchs of the Church. They 
brought up a very pious family of sons and daugh- 
ters. They gave two of their sons, Henry P. and 
William B. Lewis, to the Mississippi Conference, 
and they are numbered among our most reliable and 
useful ministers. . 

William B. Lewis, Sr., another brother, served the 
Church many years as a local preacher of good and 
useful talents, and then entered into rest. Hon. 
Lemuel Lewis, a younger brother, joined the Church 
and was converted in 1831, and has, like the other 
members of the family, made a very substantial and 
useful layman for more than forty years. For more 
than a score of years he was Judge of the Probate 
Court of Marion County, and gave very general sat- 
isfaction. He has brought up thirteen children, and 
has the heartfelt joy of seeing them all in the 
Church. 

In this old stronghold of Methodism in Marion 
County were the Rawles, Hope, Lenoir, and other 
Methodist families of the highest style of piety and 
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usefulness. Pompey, the celebrated negro preacher, 
belonged to the Rawles family before any of them 
had become religious. Pompey got among the Meth- 
odists, was converted, and became a very impulsive 
and noisy Christian. He could seldom hear an ex- 
hortation, sermon, or song without some outward 
demonstration. His old master did not like so much 
noise about religion, and threatened to punish Pom- 
pey if he did not keep more quiet. But Pompey’s 
religion made him a humble, obedient, and faith- 
ful servant, and the family had confidence in the 
sincerity and integrity of the old African. A gen- 
tleman, in order to tease him, asked him one day 
“why he always made so much ado about religion.” 
“?Cause,” said Pompey, “it makes my soul so hap- 
py.” ‘Makes your soul so happy?” replied the gen- 
tleman. “You simpleton, a negro has no soul.” 
“Then, master, it makes my body happy, for I know 
IT am happy,” was the unanswerable argument of 
Pompey. Pompey was licensed to preach, and often 
preached with great acceptability both to the white 
and colored people. Pompey was faithful unto 
death. He lived to extreme old age, became nearly 
blind, and met With 4 quick but tragic death. They 
left him alone one day with the door so fastened 
that he could not get it open. The house caught fire 
and burned down with him in it. 

In the summer of 1824, when we were licensed only 
to exhort, Ira Byrd requested us to attend to his ap- 
pointments—one for each day in the week except 
Monday—until he should become able to resume his 
work. At.Asbury Chapel, in the southwest corner 
of Jefferson County, we concluded, as we repre- 
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sented the preacher in charge, that we would give 
any who might wish to unite with the Church 
an opportunity to do so. A tall, comely-looking 
young woman arose and, after consulting a moment 
with her husband, came forward and offered herself 
as a candidate for Church membership. This per- 
son was Mrs. Elizabeth Osteen. She was the daugh- 
ter of Rev. John Hannah, a Baptist minister, who, 
about 1797, suffered heavy persecution from the 
Spanish Catholics at Natchez, even to stripes and 
imprisonment, for his fidelity to the Protestant 
faith. When on his deathbed, many years subse- 
quently, he called Elizabeth to his bedside and gave 
her his farewell advice and blessing, directing her 
attention particularly to the importance of an early 
consecration of herself to God. This made a deep 
and lasting impression on her mind. She never lost 
sight of the importance of becoming a true Chris- 
tian. She was, in every true sense of the expression, 
one of the most influential and useful female mem- 
bers of the Church in the circuit where she lived. 
She often succeeded where others seemed to fail. 
A camp meeting was in progress at Center Camp 
Ground They were having a cold time until late in 
the meeting. Mr. Drake, the presiding elder, pro- 
posed an open-air experience meeting. Several had 
spoken, rather by rote, when Elizabeth Osteen arose 
and began to rehearse in glowing terms what won- 
derful things the Lord had done for her. She be- 
came inspired with the Spirit of God, and, turning 
to the congregation, gave a powerful impromptu ex- 
hortation, called for mourners, and soon had the al- 
tar crowded. She died in 1864, and left a request 
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that the writer should preach her funeral sermon 
from 2 Timothy iv. 6-8. 

Thomas S. Osteen, her husband, was her equal in 
personal piety, though never so demonstrative in re- 
ligion as she was. In his quiet, upright course, he 
was one of our best and most useful Church mem- 
bers, He survived her a short time, but has also 
gone to his reward. 

It was in 1818 that Mrs. Priscilla Shelby Jefferies, 
a cultivated, intelligent, and refined widow, with a 
family of two sons and four daughters, moved from 
Clarksville, Tenn., and, settling in the northeastern 
corner of Jefferson County, engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Mrs. Jeffries was a Methodist, and more 
than forty years she was a pillar in the Church in 
the community where she lived. Her religious pro- 
fession and practice were beautifully consistent. 
While by her kindness to the poor and illiterate she 
secured their confidence and won them to Christ, by 
her intelligence and high social qualities, combined 
with her sterling Christian integrity, she exerted a 
salutary influence in the upper grades of society in 
favor of the Church of her choice. Her house was 
constantly visited by the pastors of the Church, and 
her advice sought in regard to its increased prosper- 
ity. Her oldest son, Nathaniel Jefferies, with his 
amiable wife, united with the Church in 1829, and 
Mr. Jefferies was converted at the Caneridge Camp 
Meeting the same year. This amiable couple took 
a prominent stand in the Church of which they lived 
consistent and useful members over forty years. 
They acquired a large estate, brought up a large fam- 
ily “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” and 
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then went peacefully down to their graves. Mr. 
Jefferies was liberal to the cause of Christ. About 
ten or twelve years before his death he invested one 
thousand and sixty dollars, at ten per cent interest, 
with the condition that the interest should be col- 
lected annually and paid to the pastor of the Chureh 
in Port Gibson, where most of his family held their 
membership, as Nat Jefferies’s quarterage. The fund 
is still at interest, and Nat Jefferies’s quarterage is 
still being promptly paid. The various branches of 
the Jefferies family live in the vicinity of Port Gib- 
son, and most of them still exhibit that intelligence 
and high-toned morality which was so conspicuous 
in their progenitors. 

John A. Barnes and his wife were prominent, lib- 
eral, and useful members of the Church in Claiborne 
County in earlier days. Mr. Barnes was a native of 
Claiborne County, Miss. Te was fairly educated for 
the time, and inherited property enough to’give him 
a start in the world. He first married a Miss Har- 
riet Willis, and settled on a farm about eight miles 
north of Port Gibson. About 1822 he and his voung 
wife united with the Church and became earnest 
Christians. Mr. Barnes was a well-read man, of 
fine sense and accurate judgment, but not fluent in 
speech, which, at first, made it quite a trial to lead 
in prayer before strangers. After joining the 
Church, he promptly established family worship. 
Mr. Barnes improved his talents, and soon became 
an excellent prayer and class leader and a good vol- 
untary exhorter. He excelled in visiting and pray- 
ing with the sick, and was a very useful Christian 
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in his community. He took great interest in provid- 
ing for the preachers, that they might gountrammeled 
to their work. His first wife died early in life, and 
he married, as his second wife, Miss Sarah L. Hum- 
phreys, the sister of our late Governor Benjamin 
G. Humphreys, of Mississippi. John A. Barnes was 
a quiet, straightforward, consistent political leader 
in his county, and while serving his constituents in 
the Legislature died at Jackson, February 28, 1833, 
in the thirty-sixth vear of his age. 

Sarah L. Iumphreys was converted in the days of 
her youth, and became a happy and zealous Chris- 
tian as far back as 1822. In November, 1826, she 
was united in marriage with John A. Barnes, and 
but few more congenial spirits ever entered the 
bonds of holy matrimony. They first gaye them- 
selves to God, and then to each other by the will of 
God. They seemed to vie with each other which 
could do the most to advance the Redeemer’s king- 
dom in the earth. After the death of Mr. Barnes, 
Mrs. Barnes remained on the homestead until her 
children grew to manhood and womanhood and went 
to homes of their own. Ter house was the head- 
quarters of Methodism in her community, where she 
entertained ministers of every grade with the most 
elegant Christian hospitality. After leaving her 
much-loved home in Claiborne County, she resided 
successively in Warren County, Miss., and in Madi- 
son and Claiborne Parishes, Louisiana. and finally 
with her son-in-law, Doetor James, in New Orleans. 
where, October 10, 1866, she died of yellow fever. 
Her end was full of peace and a sweet assurance of 
going to heaven. 
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Our written Journal gives an aggregate of five 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine white, two 
thousand four hundred and seventy-one colored, and 
seven hundred and one Indian members, making a 
grand total of nine thousand and thirty-one to com- 
mence with in our division of the Conference. 


CHAPTER XI. 
1833. 


AccorDING to appointment, the Conference met at 
Natchez, Miss., on Wednesday, November 13, 1833. 
Bishop John Emory presided. Hitherto our bishops 
had been men over the ordinary size. Bishops Mc- 
Kendree and Soule had large frames, while Bishops 
Roberts and George were inclined to corpulency; 
but Bishop Emory was of low stature and spare. 
Solomon says, “A man’s wisdom maketh his face to 
shine;” and Bishop Emory’s face was indicative of 
superior wisdom. Asa presiding officer he was “very 
strict, but very mild.” He proceeded with a great 
deal of caution in the revision of the work and the 
stationing of the preachers. “The first thing to be 
considered, brethren,” said he, “is the interest of the 
work. Kyerything must be subservient to that; and 
next is care for the health, comfort, and support of 
the preachers.” His style of preaching was different 
from that of the older bishops. He had not the 
eushing sympathy of Roberts’ and George, nor the 
natural eloquence of McKendree, nor the massive pul- 
pit power of Soule; but his sermons were critically 
orthodox according to our Arminian creed, arranged 
with great precision, and delivered in clear and 
forcible language. While he preached in a natural 
tone of voice, at times he delivered certain truths 
(300) 
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with great emphasis of feeling and gesture. His 
work as a bishop was short, and his death tragic. 
He was thrown from his buggy while alone, and died 
from the injuries received. 

Dr. James P. Thomas was again elected Secretary, 
and after the usual preliminary business the Confer- 
ence proceeded with the regular disciplinary ques- 
tions. Anthony H. Holcomb, Henry Stephenson, 
Jonathan C. Jones, Jesse A. Guice, Bazell G. Puck- 
ett, Samuel L. L. Scott, Isaac Taylor, and A. D. 
Wooldridge were admitted on trial. At this Confer- 
ence Henry Stephenson was admitted on trial the 
third time. He was an excellent man and minister, 
now quite beyond the middle of life, with a consid- 
erable family, which accounts for his repeatedly re- 
tiring from the itinerancy. Eight were continued 
on trial; six received into full connection and or- 
dained deacons; three were ordained elders; John 
O. T. Hawkins, Samuel Walker, and William Leggett 
located ; William Stephenson was declared super- 
numerary, Thomas Owens and William V. Doug- 
lass superannuated, and Daniel D. Brewer had died. 
Dr. Job M. Baker, late of the Missouri Conference, 
and Jonas Westerland were readmitted. Samuel 
Graves and Beyvil Tabor were discontinued on ac- 
count of ill health, and Andrew Adams for unchris- 
tian conduct. From the local ranks John P. Sprowl, 
John Garner, Andrew ©. Kilpatrick, Friend McMa- 
han, Gloucester Simpson (a free man of color), 
George Harrison, Thomas Green, Gabriel Blackburn, 
and William C. Gayle were elected deacons, and An- 
thony T. Simmons elder. 

Rey. Francis A. Owen had been transferred from 
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the Tennessee Conference the previous year to travel 
as agent in the interests of Lagrange College. Mr. 
Hawkins having relinquished his pastorate in Natch- 
ez before the end of the year, Mr. Owen had been 
employed to fill the vacancy, and was found in charge 
of the station at the sitting of the Conference. 

All the preliminary steps were taken and some ex- 
pense incurred at this session in reference to the es- 
tablishment of a manual labor school of high grade 
in our Conference. In order to have some denomi- 
national influence in a home college, A. D. Wool- 
dridge, one of our probationers, was appointed to a 
professorship in Louisiana College, at Jackson, La. 
James P. Thomas was continued in the presidency of 
the Elizabeth Feinale Academy, which was still en- 
joying a good degree of prosperity. There occurred 
some trouble with two preachers at this Conference, 
Andrew Adams and John A. Cotton. Andrew Ad- 
ams came from New York, bringing with him the 
usual evidences of Church membership. Professing 
to be called of God to preach, he was licensed, and 
in December, 1828, he was admitted on trial into our 
Conference, and after traveling two years was dis- 
continued at his own request. After being local one 
year, he was admitted on trial again, and traveled 
two additional years. He married an amiable and 
pious widow. His preaching always seemed more 
intellectual than spiritual; still, he had conducted 
himself so prudently that his piety was not called 
into question. 

At the present Conference documents were put 
into the hands of William Winans setting forth the 
fact that Mr. Adams had left a wife in New York 
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without any justifiable cause, and in order to avoid 
detection had changed his name from Amos to An- 
drew Adams. Mr. Winans showed the documents to 
Mr. Adams, who acknowledged the truth of the whole 
affair, but pleaded in justification of his course the 
known disloyalty of his wife. He was discontinued. 

There were two John Cottons in our Conference. 
The older one died a bachelor at an advanced age. 
He was not remarkable for active zeal and pulpit 
power, but he was an intelligent, prudent, pious, 
and trustworthy man, and did some good work 
among us on circuits and small stations and as a mis- 
sionary among the Choctaw Indians. He located 
several times for short periods on account of failing 
health or to attend to his secular business, and final- 
ly died in a local relation at Hon. Henry G. John- 
son’s, at Clinton, Miss. His end was full of reli- 
gious peace and comfort. 

Maj. John A. Cotton had been a regular soldier in 
the United States Army, and was well versed in 
military tactics and discipline. He was a bold, dar- 
ing man, and inclined to leadership. Before his con- 
version he was an ardent politician, wild and wicked. 
He married and settled somewhere on the Alabama 
River. He became embarrassed with debt and 
brought some property to Mississippi for sale to re- 
lieve his embarrassment. While here he fell in with 
Thomas Griffin, and was greatly impressed under his 
preaching, became awakened and converted, and on 
his return to Alabama he and his wife joined the 
Methodist Chureh. Mr. Cotton was very impulsive, 
and sometimes his zeal was not sufficiently tempered 
with knowledge. He was licensed to preach in 1827, 
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and in December was admitted on trial into the Con- 
ference. He made a warm-hearted, zealous, impul- 
sive preacher, and was useful on the circuits he trav- 
eled, though he always provoked some opposition by 
being dogmatical in his remarks and too exacting in 
the administration of discipline. Mr. Cotton grad- 
uated to deacon’s and elder’s orders in due course, 
and was one of the working men in the Conference. 
In 1832-33 he was on Coles Creek Circuit. About 
the middle of his two years’ term there his devoted 
and faithful wife went triumphantly to her eternal 
rest. Mr. Cotton married Miss Julia Folkes, a pious 
young lady of a good family, and seemed to be set- 
tling down in the quietude of married life again. 
But it was said the honor of the ministry, the purity 
of the Church, and the voice of public opinion de- 
manded a legal investigation of a rumored charge 
against him, and he was summoned before a commit- 
tee of investigation. When the committee reported, 
a motion was made by Francis A. Owen to deprive 
him of his official standing, which motion prevailed 
by seventeen for and thirteen against, which showed 
that a large minority, including some of the first men 
of the Conference, did not believe the testimony es- 
tablished any criminal intentions against Mr. Cot- 
ton. He retired into private life, and engaged in 
agricultural. pursuits, and so conducted himself that 
he was soon restored to his official standing, and in 
a few years to his former position in the Conference. 
He possessed a large amount of pulpit power, was 
well acquainted with the avenues to the human 
heart, and was a successful tactician in revival meet- 
ings. 
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The Conference received boxes of ready-made cloth- 
ing from the Ladies’ Sewing Societies of New Or- 
leans and Natchez, which were placed in the hands 
of the presiding elders, to distribute among the most 
needy preachers. The thanks of the Conference 
were voted to the kind donors. 

The Book Agents at New York addressed us a let- 
ter setting forth their purpose to establish a weekly 
Church paper at Cincinnati. Our Conference or- 
dered the Secretary to reply that we did not believe 
they had authority to establish such +a paper, that 
being the prerogative of the General Conference. 

Samuel Cresswell, a holy man and faithful preach- 
er, Who was on probation, died during the year, and 
the Conference appointed a committee to write a 
stifable memoir, to be published in the New York 
Christian Advocate. 

Daniel 1D. Brewer, one of our most faithful and 
useful young ministers, also died on Rapides Circuit. 
Mr. Brewer was a native of North Carolina, and 
‘ame to Louisiana about 1827, soon after which he 
was awakened and converted, and felt called to the 
work of the ministry. ILis early educational ad- 
vantages were limited, but he at once became a close 
student, so that by the end of 1828 he was ready to 
be received on trial, and was on his fifth cireuit at 
the time of his death. From the time he entered the 
Conference he seemed to be wholly absorbed in his 
work. Ile studied, prayed, preached, visited, and 
conversed seriously about religion everywhere. Two 
years of his ministry he spent in Mississippi, two in 
Alabama, and the fifth, until his death, in Louisiana. 
No voung minister with the same amount of talents 
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could have been more successful in winning souls to 
Christ than he was. He was buried not far above 
Alexandria, and his grave was well marked. 

Clinton, Miss., was chosen as the place of our next 
annual session, and Bishop Emory gave November 
12, 1834, as the time. 

The session closed in the church on Thursday, No- 
vember 21, 1833, after the Bishop’s address to the 
preachers and reading of the appointments. 

Western Louisiana was again divided into two 
districts, with Orsamus L. Nash on the Louisiana 
District and Preston Cooper on the Lake Provi- 
dence District. A new circuit appeared in the Lou- 
isiana District, called Franklin, with Washington 
Ford as pastor. The name of Rapides Circuit was 
changed to Alexandria, that of Boeuf Prairie to 
Harrisonburg, and Atakapas to Opelousas. In the 
Lake Providence District Carroll was substituted 
for Lake Providence, and Concordia for Lake St. 
Joseph. 

William Winans succeeded Barnabas Pipkin on 
the New Orleans District. New Orleans was left 
to be supplied, as was also the newly inaugurated 
mission to the seamen and another to the colored 
people. A mission was established in what was then 
the upper part of the city, called LaFayette, and 
Robert D. Smith was appointed in charge. A new 
work was also organized on the coast of Lake Pont: 
chartrain, called Covington and Madisonville, with 
Needham B. Raiford as pastor. Washington was 
dropped as the name of a district, and Natchez took 
its place. Thomas Clinton was continued presiding 
elder, with nine pastoral charges in his district; and 
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any one acquainted with the geography of the coun- 
try, by looking at the names of his circuits, can see 
what a vast territory he had to traverse and over- 
look. 

The name of Yazoo District was substituted by 
that of Vicksburg, with John Lane continued as 
presiding elder. In this district Clinton and Jack- 
son were united in a pastoral charge, with Dr. Job 
M. Baker as pastor. His success in Jackson, the 
capital of the State, must have been small, as neither 
Church nor Church organization was there in 1886. 
Raymond was substituted for Crystal Spring as the 
name of a circuit. The name of Big Sand Mission 
was discontinued, and Yalobusha and Tallahatchie 
Missions were added to the Vicksburg District. 
These missions had no very definite bounds. They 
were intended to embrace as many of the new settle- 
ments in North Mississippi as the three preachers 
sent to them could visit. 

On the 20th of October, 1832, the “Treaty of Pon- 
totoc” was completed, by which the Chickasaw In- 
dians relinquished all their remaining lands in North 
Mississippi, and immediately commenced moving to 
the Indian Territory, west of Arkansas. This gave 
another large, new territory to occupy with a 
scanty supply of ministers. Emigrants poured into 
the Chickasaw purchase from every direction, and 
with them many Methodist families, embracing some 
first-class local and traveling preachers, who aided 
greatly in supplying the newcomers with the word 
and ordinances of the gospel. 

Alexander Talley was continued Superintendent 
of the Choctaw Mission West, with Thomas Myers, 
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William W. Oakchiah, and Moses Perry as assist- 
ants. 

The names of several districts and circuits were 
changed without any essential change in the form of 
the work. This was done by the suggestion of Bishop 
Emory, who advised to give the pastoral charges 
geographical names, such as post towns, county 
towns, cities, etc., so that their location could be 
found by consulting an ordinary gazetteer or on the 
maps of the country. This would be an accommo- 
dation to persons desiring to write to the pastors, 
and also to future historians. 

The Bishop gave us a very hard appointment. 
It embraced Washington, the original hive of Meth- 
odism in Mississippi. It was called Adams Circuit, 
and embraced all of Adams County outside of Natch- 
ez and portions of Jefferson and Franklin Counties. 
The Churches had been greatly weakened numerical- 
ly and financially by the removal of iarge numbers 
of patronizing families to the Choctaw Purchase. 
The unpleasantness growing out of the deposition of 
Miles Harper had thrown many obstacles in the way 
of our success; and the developments in the case of 
Andrew Adams, who traveled the circuit the year be- 
fore, greatly discouraged the people, and gave those 
opposed to our Church cause of suspicion against the 
honor and integrity of our preachers. The result 
was an earnest protest from some of the official 
members against having a man with a family sent 
to the circuit: they could not support a family; they 
had more trouble with married than with single 
preachers, and asked that a single preacher be sent. 
AS we were a member of the Bishop’s council, we 
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heard all these matters thoroughly discussed. It was 
affirmed by some who knew the ill feeling of many 
on the circuit, in addition to their poverty, that they 
would not even try to support a married preacher, 
and that he must live on his own resources until he 
overcame that feeling. Others in the council said 
that if a man could be found who would go there and 
do faithful work such men as William Foster, Simeon 
Gibson, Isaac Noble, and John Robson would pay 
the expenses in the end. The conclusion was that 
the writer must go and attempt the rehabilitation 
of the broken-down circuit. Washington being the 
center of the circuit, he decided to place his family 
there, but he could find no person willing to board 
his wife and little son. One of the leading stewards 
said that we had better settle our family and go to 
work, while we were young and able to make a sup- 
port for them and to lay up something for old age, 
for we ought to know that the Church would not 
support ministers with families. We could not see 
through the dark cloud, and knew not what to do ex- 
cept to trust in God, labor, and wait patiently for 
the dawn of a brighter day. We considered our con- 
tract, in réceiving the appointment, imperiously 
binding for the year, and determined to serve the 
circuit in the face of all opposition until the next 
Conference. That good man and quiet and faithful 
Christian, Thomas Farrar, came to our relief. He 
assisted us in getting a small cottage to live in, fur- 
nished firewood, and otherwise helped to set up 
housekeeping. Our prospects were gloomy for near 
half of the year. For the only time in our itineran- 
ey of more than fifty years, we determined on loca- 
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‘tion at the end of the year. And now we ask the 
reader to pardon us for relating some family affairs 
that can be drawn from us only in view of their good 
and useful influence on others, and as illustrations 
of the faithful providence of God. Whenever we 
referred to the probabilities of our location, we no- 
ticed that our partner in distress was silent and sad. 
We came in one day unusually discouraged with our 
financial prospects. Some of our little debts for 
family supplies were overdue several months, and 
not a dollar was in sight to liquidate them. We told 
wife that we were fully determined on location at 
the end of the year. The inspiration of the Holy One 
seemed to come suddenly upon her, and she addressed 
us as follows: “My dear husband, I sincerely hope 
you will not locate. I married you as a traveling 
preacher; and if you locate, it will blight all my 
cherished hopes of your increasing usefulness. I 
know you are troubled about the support and com- 
fort of your family; but if you do your duty, youneed 
give yourself no anxiety on that point; for I fully 
believe that God in some way will amply provide for 
us.” Her tone was respectfully affectionate, but 
firm and earnest. We could make no reply. We 
walked out of the house soliloquizing: “No honora- 
ble man could locate with such a wife. We are a 
doomed man! Our fate is to continue in the itiner- 
ancy at all hazards.” We soon became strong in 
the faith that God, in his own good time and way, 
would provide for us. Presently that dear old saint, 
William Foster, of Pine Ridge, now ready for his 
long-sought home in heaven, incidentally heard of 
our pecuniary embarrassment and gave us five hun- 
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dred dollars to pay all our debts. That saintly lady, 
Mrs. Brabston, gave us fifty dollars, and Peter T. 
Rabb twenty. In addition to these and other pri- 
vate donations, the quarterage began to come in reg- 
ularly, and we soon found ourselves relieved from all 
pecuniary want. The Lord favored us with a gra- 
cious revival in Washington, with encouraging pros- 
pects at some country appointments. 

In a large neighborhood since known as Mount 
Carmel, in the northwestern corner of Franklin 
County, there was a glorious ingathering. We first 
commenced preaching and holding class meeting in 
the private residence of Daniel Guice. Then Daniel 
and Jacob Guice, Electious Williams, James Epps, 
and others put up a good hewed-log church on the 
site of the present Mount Carmel Church, where 
there was a gradual increase of members until it be- 
came one of the strongest Churches in all the coun- 
try. Daniel Guice, who was a very earnest Chris- 
tian, was for many years the class leader at Mount 
Carmel. There was a time when his Church seemed 
to be no longer progressive. The young people were 
growing up irreligious, and the heart of the good 
class leader was deeply troubled. He betook himself 
to earnest prayer for a revival; and believing it 
should start in the Church, he would take his class 
paper every day and, retiring to a clump of bushes, 
pray separately for every one whose name was on 
his register and for the special necessities of each 
ease. This persistent knee work of Uncle Daniel, 
as we generally called him, was soon succeeded by a 
most glorious revival at Mount Carmel. 

Who will write a history of the women of the itin- 
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erancy? As God calls some men to be itinerant 
preachers, so he calls some women to be the wives; 
and they are capable of becoming thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit and work of the itinerancy. It is 
seldom that they can travel with their husbands, but 
their thoughtful zeal in helping them off to their 
work and providing for the families in their absence, 
with many other incidents of self-denial and cross- 
bearing, show how deeply they are interested in the 
work of saving souls. The history of these beloved 
daughters of Zion, with their works of faith and la- 
bors of love, has never yet been written. Could any 
one capable of the pleasing task collect the materials 
and write their history, it would be at once one of the 
most beautiful and useful illustrations of active 
Christianity. 

No numerical statistics for this year are given in 
the General Minutes, but the written Journal gives 
an increase over last year of four hundred and nine- 
ty-nine white, one hundred and fifty-six colored, and 
twenty-six Indian members, making the aggregate 
membership in the Conference nine thousand seven 
hundred and twelve. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
1834. 


TuE Mississippi Conference assembled in Clinton, 
Miss., November 12, 1834. The bishop not being 
present, William Winans was called to the chair and 
opened the session with religious services. <A letter 
was read from Bishop Soule, bringing the sad news 
that an almost entire failure of his physical pow- 
ers compelled him to relinquish the hope of being 
present. The Conference proceeded to ballot for a 
president, and William Winans was elected. He 
made a very correct and agreeable presiding officer, 
and counseled and admonished the preachers in 
wholesome episcopal style. Robert D. Smith was 
elected Secretary. 

The town of Clinton was in the zenith of its pros- 
perity: enjoyed a lively trade with the surrounding 
country; had a refined and intelligent population; 
the Mississippi College and an academy for girls 
within the corporation; a Presbyterian and a Meth- 
odist Church, each having a membership including 
many of the best families. The Conference was very 
hospitably and pleasantly entertained. After the 
establishment of the Vicksburg and Jackson Rail- 
road, the trade of Clinton was diverted to other 
points and the town declined. 

The regular Conference business was taken up, 
(318) 
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and faithfully and impartially gone through with 
item by item. Winfrey B. Scott, William Langarl, 
John R. MeIntosh, Abdah C. Griffin, and David M. 
Wiggins were admitted on trial. Anthony H. Hol- 
comb, Henry Stephenson, Jonathan C. Jones, Jesse 
A. Guice, Bazell G. Puckett, Samuel L. L. Scott, Ab- 
silom D.*Wooldridge, Enoch Whatley, and William 
W. Oakchiah, the native Choctaw, were continued 
on trial. After being admonished for deficiencies 
in the course of study, Charles K. Marshall, John G. 
Parker, Uriah Whatley, William S. Thornburg, and 
Cotman Methven were elected deacons. Washing- 
ton Ford and Needham B. Raiford were eligible to 
elder’s orders in point of time; but Mr. Ford was not 
present to be examined on the course of study and 
could not be elected, and Mr. Raiford’s examination 
was not fully satisfactory and he was not elected. 
Jephthah Hughes and William H. Turnley were read- 
mitted; John Mathews, John Bilbo, Job M. Baker, 
John B. Higginbotham, James R. West, and Isaac 
Applewhite located; Isaac Taylor, Thomas Myers, 
William 8. Thornburg, and John Dixon were discon- 
tinued; William Winans needed to be superannuated 
on account of great debility, but they could only sup- 
ply the old Wilkinson Circuit with a voung man just 
admitted on trial, and Mr. Winans consented to be 
placed on the supernumerary rol] that he might have 
charge of this important circuit; Hardy Mullins, 
William Stephenson, William V. ‘Douglass, and 
Thomas Owens were superannuated; Henry H. 
Shook was elected local deacon, and Tsaae Wills lo- 
eal elder. 

The Conference was unusually exacting in regard 
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to the course of study. There was a laudable de- 
termination to elevate the standard of ministerial 
education. The Conference voted quite a number 
of admonitions from the Chair to sundry undergrad- 
uates to be more diligent in their studies, which 
President Winans administered with stern integrity. 
Some of the younger brethren complained that the 
older ministers were attempting to elevate the course 
of study above the level of their own heads. Doubt- 
less if some of us had been examined with the same 
searching exactitude we would not have passed. 
But that was the misfortune of our times. We ex- 
pect our younger brethren, with their superior ad- 
vantages, to rise quite above the standard under the 
old, disheartening course of study. 

Every year the Conference drew a dividend from 
the Book Concern and from the Chartered Fund to 
supplement the deficient salaries of the preachers. 
As an illustration, the dividends for the present 
year were as follows: The Book Concern, six hun- 
dred dollars; the Chartered Fund, seventy-five dol- 
lars. 

The liberal and faithful patron of our itinerancy 
in the Mississippi Conference, William Foster, of 
Pine Ridge, remembered us in his last will. He died 
in a ripe old age in 1834, and in his will bequeathed 
to the Conference thirty shares of stock in the Plant- 
ers’ Bank, of the State of Mississippi, the annual in- 
terest of which was to be applied to the most neces- 
sitous cases among our traveling preachers. Ben- 
jamin M. Drake was appointed by this Conference 
to receive a legal transfer of the stock, and to col- 
lect the annual dividends, which were to be added 
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to the interest of the Preachers’ Fund Society of the 
Mississippi Conference. But alas for the, stability 
of all moneyed investments! In a few years the 
bank broke, and the thirty shares of stock which Mr. 
Foster hoped would be doing good in all coming time 
were hopelessly lost. 

The Manual Labor School, or School of Industry, 
was now looked upon ‘as the seminary about to be 
established,” and Benjamin M. Drake, James P. 
Thomas, and John Lane were elected commissioners 
to make the location and contract for the building 
of the houses necessary. Subscriptions were to be 
taken by all the preachers, and a general traveling 
agent was to be appointed. The plans of the Con- 
ference would not work. A respectable minority 
did not believe a manual labor school could suc- 
ceed in Mississippi. They were in favor of a col- 
lege proper, without any appendage of manual labor. 
The resolutions of the majority were not carried out, 
and the establishment of the “School of Industry” 
was postponed. 

In the examination of character some difficulties 
came up in the case of Jonas Westerland, who had 
become involved in some pecuniary transactions 
which were disparaging to a minister. As he was 
not present, the only alternative was to leave him 
without an appointment and appoint a committee 
under the supervision of the presiding elder of the 
Louisiana District, to investigate his case at Alex- 
andria, where he resided. The investigation proved 
unfavorable to Mr. Westerland. 

The beloved Alexander Talley, the apostle of the 
Choct2w Nation, made his final report of the Mission 
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to this Conference. His almost worn-out constitu- 
tion, with the claims of a young family, required his 
release from the arduous duties of the Mission. His 
report was very cordially accepted, and the Confer- 
ence unanimously passed the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this Conference express its entire appro- 
bation of Brother Talley’s management of the Choctaw Mis- 
sion, and that it highly appreciates his services and sacri- 
fices in that mission. 


After a session of eight days, President Winans 
announced the appointments and, according to 
usage, we mounted our horses and scattered. The 
addition of much new territory and the enlarge- 
ment of the work in the older portions of the Confer- 
ence required considerable readjustment in the dis- 
tricts and pastoral charges. All of Louisiana west 
of the Great Swamp constituted the Louisiana Dis- 
trict, with Preston Cooper as presiding elder. Mr. 
Cooper was still one of the rising young men of the 
Conference. His deep and fervent piety, his studi- 
ous habits, and his close attention io every ministe- 
rial duty secured for him great influence among the 
people of his charge. In addition to his superior 
preaching talents, he was a fine singer, which in- 
creased his popularity and usefulness. 

A mission to the people of color on Bayou Boeuf, 
south of Alexandria, was added to the Louisiana 
District and left to be supplied. Four or five other 
colored missions were established in different parts 
of the Conference and left to be supplied, in view of 
securing the services of local preachers. The most 
important mission established at this Conference 
was one to the province of Texas. Hitherto no form 
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of religion had been legally recognized in Texas ex- 
cept that of the Roman Catholic Church. As private 
individuals, Protestants were generally left undis- 
turbed in their faith; but no Protestant public wor- 
ship or Protestant Church organization was toler- 
ated by the laws of the Mexican Republic. Where 
the Protestants were greatly in the majority, as they 
were in Northeastern Texas, their worship was con- 
nived at in private houses. And hence, as far back 
as 1824, the first regular missionary from our Con- 
ference, Henry Stephenson, now placed in charge of 
our newly established mission in Texas, was in the 
habit of making occasional preaching excursions in 
the Redland country. Indeed, there was preaching 
in what turned out to be Texas territory, between 
Red River and Sulphur Fork, as early as 1818; but 
this strip of country was then thought to belong to 
the United States, and hence the pioneer preachers 
were not only allowed to preach, but to organize 
Churches, and here doubtless the very first Metho- 
dist Churches were organized on Texas soil. 

In 1833 James P. Stephenson, a son of William 
Stephenson, who was on the Sabine Circuit, held a 
two days’ meeting at Milam in the month of May; 
and early in July, assisted by other ministers, a camp 
meeting in the vicinity of Col. Samuel B. McMahan’s. 
This camp meeting was repeated in September of the 
same year, at which a Church of forty-eight members 
was organized. This was the first Methodist Church 
organized on what was known to be Texas territory. 
Henry Stephenson was an active participant in all 
these movements. In 1834, when he was on Sabine 
Circuit in Louisiana, in the month of June, he made 
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a preaching tour through San Augustine County, 
and at the house of Mr. George Teel formed a soci- 
ety, Miss Eliza McFarland, late of Monroe, La., be- 
ing the first to offer herself for Church membership. 
This was probably the second Church organized in 
Texas. 

The province of Texas was now in an active state 
of revolution, and in religious matters little atten- 
tion was paid to the prohibitory laws of Mexico, 
especially by the Redlanders. A regular mission 
circuit was planned in Texas, connected with the 
Louisiana District. Henry Stephenson was more 
than willing to take charge of this mission. For 
more than a dozen years he had kept his eye and 
heart on the establishment of Methodism in Texas. 
He seemed to feel a providential call in that direc- 
tion, and kept himself poor in worldly substance by 
devoting much of his time and labor, mainly at his 
own expense, to these pioneer preaching excursions. 
As early as 1824 Mr. Stephenson penetrated west- 
ward to Austin’s Colony and preached in private 
houses, and did the same in 1828 and in 1830. There 
is no statistical report of the number of members in 
this mission, either in the General Minutes or the 
written journal, and in the confusion which followed 
the revolution and the Cherokee war in the Red- 
lands the mission was suspended for several years. 

There are many conflicting opinions as to who was 
the first Methodist preacher to visit Texas, where 
the first sermon was preached, the first camp meet- 
ing held, the first Church organized, etc. 

Barnabas Pipkin was presiding elder on the New 
Orleans District, John ©. Burruss was stationed at 
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the First Church in New Orleans; Alexander Talley 
for six months to the Upper Fauxbourg and LaFay- 
ette Mission, and Samuel L. L. Scott was appointed 
in charge of the mission to the colored people. Wil- 
liam M. Curtis was continued in the Book Deposi- 
tory. The mission to the seamen is not mentioned 
in the list of appointments, though our preachers still 
took part, with those of other denominations, in 
preaching to the sailors. Baton Rouge was made a 
station, with Charles K. Marshall in charge. Mr. 
Marshall was blessed in his labors, and added many 
to the Church. 

Benjamin M. Drake was appointed in charge of 
the Natchez District, and soon began to display 
those extraordinary pulpit powers which made him 
so deservedly conspicuous in all his after life. Hith- 
erto he had been confined much of his time to town 
and city stations; and having to prepare two or three 
sermons a week for the same congregation, they 
were evidently immature and often wanting in pulpit 
power. He was a clear and graceful speaker, but 
he did not seem to have room in a station for the 
full development of his preaching abilities. Those 
who knew him before as well as after he was ap- 
pointed presiding elder could see how rapidly his 
talents were developed into a most powerful pulpit 
laborer. To his large quarterly and camp meeting 
audiences, where he had ample time to elaborate his 
sermons, for clearness, directness, and power he 
preached as never before. He had not the revival 
tactics of Thomas Owens, Ira Byrd, or Thomas 
Griffin; yet he was decidedly a_ revivalist, and 
few men labored harder for the manifest awakening 
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and conversion of souls than did Benjamin M. Drake. 
As an executive officer he adhered strictly to the 
laws of the Church, and he was one of the best ex- 
positors of our disciplinary rules. Hitherto it had 
been the usage on circuits for the preacher in charge 
to appoint the place of holding the Quarterly Con- 
ference; but Mr. Drake introduced the practice of 
the Quarterly Conference fixing the place of its sit- 
ting by a majority vote, and the practice has become 
universal. Te was a progressive man, and encour- 
aged whatever tended to increase the efficiency and 
extend the usefulness of all Church enterprises. He 
favored the building of comfortable church houses 
in a style suitable to the advanced state of society ; 
also large and substantial camp meeting sheds to 
protect the congregation from the sun and rain. 
He utterly ignored choirs and organs in congrega- 
tional singing, and opposed them sternly to the end 
of his life. He conscientiously believed that our 
old Wesleyan style of encouraging all our people to 
sing earnestly was by far the most pleasant and use- 
ful style of conducting this important part of our 
public worship. He was a superior singer himself, 
and was familiar with the popular songs and cho- 
ruses, and often used them with great effect. Mr. 
Drake was a representative man in the ministry. 
In addition to an attractive personal appear- 
ance, he had a well-trained voice that could be dis- 
tinctly heard in a congregation of any size. Such 
were his fervent piety, mature judgment, and una- 
bating zeal that all the interests of the Church were 
safe in his hands. 

Robert 1D). Smith was stationed in Natchez and was 
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also Superintendent of the Choctaw Mission West. 
The name of Adams Circuit was changed to that of 
Washington, and the writer was reappointed. 
Washington Ford was appointed to Coles Creek, but 
his domestic circumstances were such that he could 
not fill the appointment. We proposed to the pre- 
siding elder that if he would employ Miles Harper 
on the Kingston part of Washington Circuit and 
Richard Overby to assist us we would unite Coles 
Creek and Washington into one vast circuit and 
supply each Church with preaching once a fortnight. 
The proposed arrangement was made. 

This was the year of Rev. John Newland Maffitt’s 
first visit to Natchez, where he conducted a revival 
meeting a month or two, day and night. He spent 
several weeks at Washington, where was also a glo- 
rious revival. 

Port Gibson and Grand Gulf, for the want of a 
suitable preacher, were connected with Bayou Pierre 
Circuit, with John Cotton in charge. 

John Lane was continued on the Vicksburg Dis- 
trict, which included Carroll Circuit in Louisiana 
and Washington and Bolivar Counties in Missis- 
sippi. Benjamin A. Houghton was _ stationed in 
Vicksburg, and Elias R. Porter, an eloquent and tal- 
ented transfer from the Tennessee Conference, in 
Clinton. 

A new district was organized to include the old 
White Sand Circuit, east of Pearl River, and extend- 
ed northward to include most of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw purchases. The circuits in this vast ter- 
ritory retained the names of last year, with the ad- 
dition of Sineasha Mission, intended to embrace 
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Leake and Attala Counties from the waters of Tus- 
calametta on the south to the French Camps on the 
north, and also that of the Choctaw Mission East, 
which was supplied by a native local preacher named 
Toblechubby. This mission was composed of a con- 
siderable number of Choctaw families east of Ran- 
kin County who had not yet removed to the West. 
Their official members were connected with the Ran- 
kin Circuit Quarterly Conference. Orsamus_ L. 
Nash was appointed to this extensive district, and 
during the year did a large business as land agent 
for sundry capitalists, which, on account of the 
great financial crash that soon after came on the 
country, turned out to be a very onerous and a very 
unproductive burden to both agent and capitalists. 
Multiplied thousands of dollars were lost by the at- 
tempted speculation. 

Charles F. Carney was appointed principal mis- 
sionary to the Cheetaw Nation West, to labor in 
conjunction with William W. Oakchiah and Moses 
Perry. Dr. James P. Thomas was appointed Agent 
for the Mississippi Conference Seminary, which yet 
had no existence, and a worthy layman by the name 
of Lewis Bryan took his place as President of the 
Elizabeth Female Academy. A. D. Wooldridge was 
continued as Professor of Languages in the Jackson 
(Louisiana) College. 

In the earlier days of Methodism in New Orleans 
Mrs. William Ross, Jacob Knobb and wife, Patrick 
Thompson and wife, and a few others were valuable 
members of the Church. Miss Peggy Skinner, a 
maiden lady, came to New Orleans from Maryland 
about 1816. She was a true Methodist in principle 
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and practice, and very often shouted in the social 
meetings of the Church. . She lived in the city more 
than forty years, and always held the respect and 
confidence of her coreligionists. In her latter years 
she was generally called by her younger associates 
“Aunt Peggy.” She lived to see her Church in a 
very prosperous condition. 

Mrs. Theresa Cannoe was a French lady, born and 
brought up in the Island of Santo Domingo, where 
she lived until the terrible massacre of the whites by 
the negroes. Seeing her life in immediate peril, she 
ran to the quay and importuned a kind-hearted negro 
man to put her on board a vessel anchored a little 
way from shore. She now felt that she had no home 
or kindred on earth, and it was a matter of small 
importance as to where the vessel was going, so she 
escaped the bloody fate of her race on her native 
isle. She was landed in Wilmington, N. C., where 
she soon found a home and employment in a wor- 
thy Methodist family. She was fairly educated, 
and her social position was somewhat elevated in 
her native land; but she knew nothing of religion 
except the faith and ritual of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Soon after her arrival in Wilmington she 
began to learn something about the Protestant faith 
and forms of worship, especially as held and prac- 
ticed by the Methodists. Camp meeting season 
came on, and her hostess invited her to accompany 
the family- to their annual camp meeting. Here 
Mrs. Cannoe was awakened and brought into the 
glorious light and liberty of the children of God. 
Believing she could succeed better in New Orleans, 
where a large portion of the population spoke her 
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native language, she came to the city about 1820. 
She was greatly beloved by the Church and respect- 
ed by the world. Perhaps no Christian lady in New 
Orleans ever exerted a greater religious influence for 
thirty-four consecutive years than she did. She has 
left the sweet savor of “a good name rather to be 
chosen than great riches.” 

Mr. Wesley Coleman was steward and class leader, 
and he and his wife were acknowledged as very con- 
sistent and reliable Church members. They after- 
wards left the city and moved to the West. 

Mrs. Mary Jane, then the young wife of William 
Deacon, was converted in the old warehouse loft on 
Poydras Street between Carondelet and Barronne 
Streets, used by the Methodists as a place of wor- 
ship about 1825, and Mr. Deacon united with the 
Church on Gravier Street in 1828. He made a very 
useful layman up to the time of his death, in 1858. 
Mrs. Deacon still lives, in mature old age. Her 
Christian life so far has been one of holiness, zeal, 
and good works. She is remarkably gifted in 
prayer, with a fervor, appropriateness, eloquence, 
and faith not often met with. She and other beloved 
sisters in Christ have “labored much in the Lord,” 
and have been pillars in the Church for scores of 
years. 

James Wright brought his Methodist family to 
New Orleans in the days of the old Gravier Street 
Church, and for a long series of years they were 
among the most prominent and useful members of 
our Church in the city. Mr. Wright was a success- 
ful cotton factor and commission merchant, handled 
a large amount of money, and was noted for his lib- 
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erality to all the interests of the Church. His hospi- 
table home was a rallying place for Methodists and 
Methodist preachers in general. James Wright did 
“good in Israel, both toward God and toward his 
house.” 

James Ross, though he died a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, deserves a notice in connection 
with our Church in New Orleans. His father, Wil- 
liam Ross, was a prominent and active Presbyterian, 
but his mother was a Methodist, and his first recol- 
lection of Methodism was going with his mother 
to the first class meeting ever held in New Orleans. 
His father was an active participant in opposing the 
British invasion in 1814-15, and James was frequent- 
ly sent to camp by his mother as the bearer of little 
family supplies to his father, and on the 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1815, was near enough to witness the great 
closing battle of the war. A little negro boy that 
went with him was killed. He was trained to hab- 
its of industry, and grew up, under the teaching and 
example of his godly parents, a moral and upright 
youth. In 1828 William M. Curtiss was the pas- 
tor of Gravier Street Church. He was very success- 
ful in bringing young people into the Church, and 
among them was James Ross, who the following year 
married Miss Sarah H. Wailes, daughter of Levin 
Wailes and sister of Mrs. William M. Curtiss. Mr. 
Ross succeeded his father as flour inspector for the 
port of New Orleans, which office he held for more 
than forty years, to the time of his death. He also 
held other offices of honor and trust, and was ever 
in high estimation. About 1848 a very unhappy 
misunderstanding disturbed the peace and harmony 
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of our Church in New Orleans, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross withdrew their membership and united with 
the Presbyterian Church. 

How often do the sacred writers of both the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures make honorable men- 
tion, not only of the deeply pious men of the Church, 
but also of the holy and useful women! We have 
attempted to follow their example and to make hon- 
orable mention of both the men and women of holi- 
ness and zeal with which our Church has been 
blessed. 

Rev. James Carson, one of the early Methodists 
of Natchez, was born at Sligo, Ireland, in 1776. He 
recollected seeing Mr. Wesley administer the Lord’s 
Supper in his father’s house when he was a small 
boy. Mr. Carson was converted early in life, and 
commenced preaching when only eighteen years old. 
After preaching in Ireland as a local preacher, he 
came to New York; and after preaching in and 
around that city about fifteen years with marked ac- 
ceptability and usefulness, he removed to Natchez 
in 1818. He lived in Natchez more than forty years, 
during which time he filled several offices of honor 
and trust, and was always esteemed as an upright 
and useful citizen. Through weal and woe he was 
ever true and faithful to the interests of the Church. 
As he advaneed in years and into the infirmities of 
extreme old age, he grew in favor with the Churchand 
his fellow citizens. During the last ten or fifteen 
years of his life he was so deaf that he could not hear 
profitably any of the ordinary exercises of the sanc- 
tuary; yet, in “seedtime and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night,” 
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he was, with rare exceptions, always in his place in 
the house of God. He not only wished to join the 
assembly of the saints in spirit in their public wor- 
ship, but he also wished the force of his example to 
be felt. Mr. Carson descended peacefully into the 
shades of death July 1, 1860, aged eighty-four years, 
about seventy of which he was a public professor of 
discipleship to Christ. Mrs. Carson also was 
through a long life an exemplary follower of the 
Saviour, and died in peace at a good old age. One 
of their daughters, Mrs. Sarah Mathewson, may not 
be the oldest person in our Church in Natchez, but 
she is the oldest living Church member, dating her 
membership in Natchez from 1818. Like her sainted 
father, she has not only lost her hearing but also her 
sight. Yet such is her love for her Church and the 
Church of her ancestors that she regularly attends 
public worship. At the appointed hour, following 
the guidance of her no less pious sister, Miss Eliza 
Carson, she walks through what to her is utter dark- 
ness and unbroken silence to the house of God. O 
what a change she will realize when she wakes up 
in the image of God among the saints in glory! 
Christopher Miller is one of the historical charac- 
ters of Methodism in Natchez. He was born in Ha- 
gerstown, Md., in 1770, and came to Natchez several 
years before the termination of, the Spanish govern- 
ment. In 1811 he descended to New Orleans on the 
first steamboat that ever passed Natchez. He united 
with the Church in 1823, and was a very consistent, 
straightforward, reliable member to the close of his 
life, m 1854. It was both pleasant and profitable to 
hear him narrate in his quiet, intelligent way the 
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reminiscences of a departed generation in and about 
Natchez. One of his cherished memories was the 
part he took in the capture of Aaron Burr on Coles 
Creek, a few miles from the Mississippi River, in 
January, 1807, at the house of Thomas Calvit. Mr. 
Miller was not very demonstrative in his religious 
impulses, but was remarkable for his regularity as 
a Christian and his devoted attention to all the in- 
terests of the Church. His long life was crowned 
with a tranquil death. 

Mary Ann Robson (afterwards Mrs. Flintoff) was 
born in Durham County, Ingland, March 16, 1791, 
and at the age of fifteen was received into the Church 
by Dr. Thomas Coke, our first bishop, on one of his 
return visits to Kngland. When about twenty-four 
years of age she was married to Mr. William Flint- 
off, whose mother was a sister of the celebrated Lord 
Admiral Nelson, of the British Navy. Mr. Flintoff 
was also a true Wesleyan Methodist. They came to 
the United States in 1819, and settled in Orange 
County, North Carolina, where they at once con- 
nected themselves with the Methodist Fpiscopal 
Church. They had no church house in their neigh- 
borhood, and for a number of years their public wor- 
ship and social meetings were held in a mill belong- 
ine to a brother of Mrs. Flintoff, who was also an 
active Methodist. Mr. Flintoff was their class lead- 
er; and after his death Mrs. Flintoff took charge of 
his ¢lass, which she led successfully, in connection 
with teaching in the Sunday school, about twenty 
years. In the meantime she also taught a highly 
creditable day school. Tt was as late as 1852 when 
she came to Natchez, where she immediately took 
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her position in the Church as an exemplary, active, 
and useful member. Her house was the constant 
abode of a happy and lively religious enjoyment. 
Both preachers and members often felt that it was 
good to be there. After having lived in the enjoy- 
ment of the favor and love of God for sixty-five years, 
she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus September 25, 1871, 
aged eighty years. 

Miss Eliza Lowe was born in Knoxville, Tenn., 
December 3, 1792, and about 1800 was brought to 
Natchez, where she grew to womanhood, a handsome 
and most amiable young lady. There lived in Natch- 
ez a clever and enterprising young gentleman by the 
name of Peter Little, who had the sagacity to see a 
prize in this young lady from Tennessee, and sought 
and obtained her hand in marriage. They were mar- 
ried August 27, 1806. Mr. Little saw that his young 
wife had all the natural and mental endowments of 
a first-class woman except a finished education to 
qualify her for her proper position in society. She 
was fond of books and had improved herself consid- 
erably by private reading, but still she was deficient 
in the elements of a finished education. To remedy 
this, she went to a good school in Natchez several 
years after her marriage, and acquired such an edu- 
cation as qualified her to take her position in the 
most elevated class of society. This was all praise- 
worthy; but her religious history, in connection 
with her long life of Christian usefulness, is what 
mainly deserves admiration. When but a little 
girl she was impressed with a sense of her depend- 
ence on her Heavenly Father, and, to use her own 
language, she “always prayed to the God of Abra- 
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ham, Isaac, and Jacob.” On one of the early visits 
of Lorenzo Dow to Natchez she was awakened under 
his preaching. She at once determined to seek, ac- 
cording to the best light she could obtain, the for- 
giveness of her sins and the regeneration of her sin- 
ful nature. After many conflicts with an unbeliev- 
ing heart, she was enabled to lay hold on Christ by 
faith as a present and all-sufficient Saviour. It 
was about 1818, when the small city of Natchez was 
connected with the large circuit of Claiborne, that 
she united with the Church under the pastorate of 
Rey. John Menefee. She united with Dr. Henry 
Tooly im forming the first Methodist Sabbath school 
in Natchez, and to this day the Sabbath School So- 
ciety bears her honored name. She had a feeling 
heart for the needy of all classes. She was among 
the founders of the Natchez Orphan Asylum, and 
was an active and liberal member of the association 
to the end of her life. Mr. Little was an enterpris- 
ing and thrifty man, and gradually acquired a large 
fortune. He built a palatial residence in the Bluff, 
overlooking the Mississippi River, with its hundreds 
of water craft continually passing and repassing, 
and this home became the abode of Christian hos- 
pitality on a magnificent scale. Bishops, presiding 
elders, pastors, and ministers of every grade met a 
cordial welcome there. The headquarters of John 
N. Maffitt were there during his protracted sojourn 
in Natchez. In the midst of this wealth and noto- 
riety Mrs. Little was the same meek-spirited, quiet, 
unostentatious follower of Jesus, showing her faith 
not so much by ber words as by her works. She fin- 
ished life’s responsible and weary journey in great 
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peace on her plantation in Concordia Parish, La., 
September 20, 1853. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Mary Reed was Patter- 
son. She was born in Pendleton County, Virginia, 
December 22, 1792, and was brought up near Pitts- 
burg, Pa. About 1820 her family came to Warren 
County, Mississippi, and settled on the waters of 
Bogue DeSha. Soon after she united with the 
Church under the ministry of Rev. John Lane, and 
at the first camp meeting held in the open woods 
near Mont Alban she was gloriously converted. 
Her husband died in Mexico, where he had gone on 
business, leaving her with a family of little children 
to bring up and educate on limited means; but she 
took God for her portion and the strength of her 
heart, and betook herself to the responsible task. 
Karly in 1828 she removed to Natchez, where she 
reared her family and spent the remainder of her 
life. She was a most exemplary, deeply pious, zeal- 
ous, and useful member, always ready and willing 
to do her part in private circles and in the social 
meetings of the Church. She was a safe counselor 
and a worthy example for the younger members of 
the Church. Her children occupy prominent places 
in the Church, and one of her grandsons was admit- 
ted on trial at the late session of the Mississippi Con- 
ference, In December, 1874. After a faithful pil- 
grimage on earth, she was permitted joyfully to de- 
part and be with Christ November 13, 1863. 

“But what of Aunt Cecil?” The reader need not 
fear that we will overlook one of the best women in 
Natchez. The history of Methodism would be very 
incomplete if she were left out. Sarah Cecil was 
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the daughter of Dr. L. B. Mitchel, and was born in 
Baltimore, Md., February 28, 1796. Her parents 
moved to Kentucky in 1800, and when she was fif- 
teen years old she joined the Church in Louisville 
under the ministry of Rev. William McMahon. Soon 
after she was happily born into the kingdom of 
grace at a camp meeting held at Selma Church, near 
Middletown. After her marriage to Mr. Cecil she 
removed with her family to Natchez in 1818, and 
immediately reported her membership to the pastor, 
Rev. John Menefee. By her impulsive, outspoken 
religious enjoyment, and by her well-directed zeal 
and activity in all Church matters, she at once be- 
came an acknowledged leader in the sisterhood of 
the small but growing community of Methodists 
in Natchez. She was full of that sort of sympathy 
which is the outflowing of a heart richly imbued 
with the love of Christ, always ready to weep with 
those who wept and to rejoice with those who re- 
joiced. She was greatly gifted in prayer; was an in- 
telligent and feeling speaker in class meeting and 
love feast and a successful worker about the altar in 
revivals; took an active and liberal part in all the 
benevolent enterprises of the Church; and was, in 
every sense, a helper in the gospel. In the midst of 
this joy, zeal, and activity in the Church, she was 
overtaken with the greatest sorrow that can over- 
whelm a wife and a mother. Her once gentlemanly 
and provident husband gave way to habits of de- 
grading vice until he finally abandoned his family 
and became a wandering, homeless vagabond. This 
great affliction urged her nearer to God. She be- 
came more and more spiritually minded. She 
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mourned and wept and prayed for her lost husband 
until her faith grew strong and she felt an assur- 
ance that God in some way would save his soul, 
when she did not know where he was wandering in 
his dissipation and when no one else hoped for his 
reformation and conversion. Finally he was con- 
fitted by long and excessive debility, during which 
he had time for reflection and penitential prayer. 
He seemed to drink the cup of bitter repentance to 
the very dregs, and then throw his guilty, polluted, 
and helpless soul on an all-sufficient Saviour, and 
died in hope of eternal life. 

But this dear, sainted woman had another trial 
of her faith which, perhaps, was the means of her 
final perfection through suffering. Her youngest- 
born was her only son, and, like the mother of Sam- 
uel, she dedicated him to God from his birth for the 
services of the ministry. She named him Curtiss 
Drake, after two of her favorite pastors. Curtiss 
grew up a good boy, but in early manhood became 
neglectful of his religious duties. His life was be- 
clouded with sin. The prospect of his becoming 
a preacher was anything but flattering. Still his 
mother affirmed that it would be so; that God would 
not let her faith be disappointed or her hope be lost. 
The most she now had to live for was by prayer and 
faith to nurse her dedicated son into the ministry. 
Finally he and his young wife righted up, changed 
their course, and united with the Church under cir- 
cumstances which gave great encouragement of fu- 
ture success. The work of the aged mother on earth 
was now done; and having attained the ripe age of 
sixty-nine years, she died in full hope of eternal life 
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February 27, 1865. ‘She left her son, Curtiss D. 
Cecil, and his wife in charge of the old homestead. 
Their course has been that of true Christians. Mr. 
Cecil soon began to take an active part in the social 
meetings of the Church, then to giving more public 
exhortations, and then was licensed to preach; and 
after a very acceptable probation as a local preacher 
he was admitted on trial into the Conference, and is 
now (1875) in charge of Meadville Circuit. 

These are only a few of the representative char- 
acters of the second generation of Methodists in 
Natchez. <A volume could be filled with biograph- 
ical sketches of their contemporaries. The names 
of a few others must be recorded. 

Mrs. Sarah Bradley was noted for her deep and 
regular piety. She was especially commended as a 
constant reader of the Bible. 

Letitia Harrison (whose maiden name was Gib- 
son, her parents being of the original stock of Gibsons 
who adhered so early to our Church) was born in 
the vicinity of Natchez February 3, 1784, and, after 
a long and useful pilgrimage in the Church, died in 
peace and holy hope in Natchez, aged ninety years. 
She was a most lovely Christian, and in her latter 
years was almost universally called “Grandma” by 
the preachers and members of the Church. 

William Vancampen and his wife, Mary H., came 
to Natchez from New York originally, and made two 
of the very best members. Their daily walk and 
conversation were a constant exhibition of a pure 
Christianity. Mr. Vancampen was active as a 
steward and class leader, as an exhorter, and finally 
as a local preacher. He felt that his mission as a 
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preacher was mainly to the colored people in Natch- 
ez and on the adjacent plantations, and he spent 
many years and endured some heavy persecution 
from wicked overseers in this important work. Aft- 
er the great financial crash of 1838-40, he became 
discouraged with the prospects of our country, and 
especially with the immorality implied in the fraud- 
ulent sale, concealment, or removal of property 
to avoid the payment of just debts, and removed to 
Illinois, where Mrs. Vancampen died in 1860, and 
Mr. Vancampen in 1862. 

Jesse and Sarah M. Trahern were two most ex- 
cellent Methodist Christians in Natchez between 
1822 and 1828. Mr. Trahern was an admirable class 
leader and a zealous Methodist. 

The grace of God was greatly magnified in the 
conversion and future religious life of John Brack- 
ett. He kept a retail drinking house, drank to ex- 
cess himself, and associated daily with the rude and 
dissipated who patronized his establishment. He 
seemed to be quite beyond the reach of gospel in- 
fluences. His wife became awakened, and after a 
season of deep penitence was truly converted and 
became a happy and faithful follower of the Lord. 
Of course one of her first cares was the conversion 
of her husband. She prayed most earnestly that 
he might be reclaimed from his dissipated habits 
and brought into the kingdom of Christ. She exhib- 
ited daily before him the beautiful example of a 
meek, humble, consistent, and happy Christian. Tt 
was not long before Mr. Brackett became thorough- 
ly awakened to a sense of his guilt and danger, aban- 
doned sin, and became an earnest seeker of salvation. 
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Ile promptly closed his drinking house, and was 
gloriously born into the kingdom of Christ. The 
change was manifest to all beholders. Sinners 
looked on with astonishment, and his fellow-Chris- 
tians with adoring wonder at the grace of God as 
manifested in his salvation. Tis coffeehouse was 
superseded by a variety store; his business and the 
whole course of his life were now scrupulously reg- 
ulated by the precepts of the gospel. Both he and 
his wife became active and useful members of the 
Church. 

Mrs. Mary Anderson stood related to the first 
Methodist Church in Vicksburg very much as Sarah 
Cecil did to that of Natchez. How the Church 
could have arisen and prospered in Vicksburg with- 
out a few such members as Mrs. Anderson is difficult 
to conjecture. She was the daughter of John and 
Catharine Burnett, and was brought up in the lower 
valley of Pearl River. Mary Burnett was hand- 
some, intelligent, and fascinating. She was first 
married to Mr. Francis Nailor, and after his death 
to Dr. Thomas Anderson. She had a happy expe- 
rience of the justifying, regenerating, and sancti- 
fying grace of God. Dr. Anderson located in Vicks- 
burg when it was yet a small village, and secured a 
large and lucrative practice, which he retained to 
extreme old age. Mary Anderson was faithful unto 
death, May 13, 1833. 

Thomas Berry and his wife embraced religion and 
united with the Church in the southeastern part of 
Mississippi. At an early day they came to Vicks- 
burg and kept a temperance tavern, which in those 
days implied a boarding house for residents, a 
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house of entertainment for travelers, and a stable 
for horses. Livery stables were not then known in 
Mississippi as separate establishments. They were 
thorough Methodists. Rev. Thomas Berry died in 
great peace in the home of his brother, near Loogoo- 
tee, Ind., February 10, 1878, aged eighty-four years. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
1835. 


Tuer Mississippi Conference assembled, according to 
appointment, at Woodville, Miss., November 25, 
1835. To the great joy of the Conference, Bishop 
Soule was present to open the session with the usual 
religious services. A fair proportion of the members 
were present. Robert D. Smith was again elected 
Secretary. A Committee on Memoirs was called 
for. This caused tears to flow afresh at the great 
loss sustained during the past summer in the death 
of two of our most beloved brethren—Dr. Alexander 
Talley and Jonathan C. Jones. Benjamin M. Drake 
and Robert D. Smith were appointed to prepare a 
memoir of Dr. Talley for the General Minutes, and 
Preston Cooper one of Jonathan C. Jones (who was 
on probation when he died) for the Christian Advo- 
cate and the Journal. On the last day of the ses- 
sion the committee reported a memoir of Dr. Talley, 
which was adopted “on condition that it should be 
amended by adding some facts of his early history,” 
and it was left in the hands of the committee for 
this purpose. The question in the General Minutes, 
“Who have died this year?” is answered “None.” 
Who was responsible for this? The memoir does 
not appear in the General Minutes until 1839; and 
notwithstanding that long delay, it is exceedingly 
(389) 
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imperfect, containing neither the time nor the place 
of his birth nor of his conversion, nor the date of his 
death. 

Doctor Talley was married three times. By his 
first and second marriages he had no living children; 
by his last he had two, who were beneficiaries of our 
Conference as long as they were claimants. By the 
end of 1834 he was so completely prostrated that he 
was compelled to give up missionary work among the 
Indians. It was his intention to ask a release from 
regular pastoral work that he might travel in quest 
of health; but the Upper Fauxbourg and LaFayette, 
immediately adjoining New Orleans, were fast filling 
up with an English-speaking population, and it was 
thought best to establish a mission among them, and 
Doctor Talley was selected as the most suitable man 
to organize the mission. He was appointed there 
for six months, with the understanding that he 
might leave as soon as the climate proved unfavor- 
able to his health. On the approach of summer his 
health declined very perceptibly, and he set out with 
his family, intending to visit the Northwest. Be- 
tween Natchez and Vicksburg he was violently at- 
tacked with cholera, and, being landed at Vicksburg, 
lived but a few hours and died in great peace and 
holy triumph. Not long before he expired he said: 
“My work on earth is done, and I am going to re- 
ceive my reward.” He was buried in the old ceme- 
tery, in the eastern part of the city. He has deserv- 
edly been styled “The Apostle of the Choctaws,” for 
through his labors and sacrifices God opened the 
door of faith to these children of the wilderness. 

Jonathan Coleman Jones was the youngest brother 
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of the author. He was the last child of Jonathan 
and Phebe Griffing Jones, and was born in Jefferson 
County, Miss., January 26, 1814. His father 
died when he was an infant, and his mother when 
he was nine years old. Jonathan lived not far away 
from old Caneridge, the headquarters of Methodism 
in those days. Three of his mother’s sisters were 
members of that Church, and they watched over him 
with affectionate faithfulness and love, and kept 
him under the influence of the Church. When about 
eighteen years of age, after having led a very moral 
life, he was powerfully converted and became a 
jubilant and happy Christian. Gabriel and Abigail 
Scott still kept up their weekly prayer meeting in 
their house for the purpose of training the young 
members in the active duties of religion; and Jona- 
than having taken upon himself the vows of Church 
membership, they soon had him at work in the 
prayer and class meetings. He acknowledged his 
call to preach and immediately turned his attention 
to a preparation for the gospel ministry. Thomas 
Clinton, who was then presiding elder of the Wash- 
ington District, employed him to fill a vacancy on 
Coles Creek Circuit, where he labored very accepta- 
bly in 1833. At the ensuing Conference he was ad- 
mitted on trial and appointed in charge of St. Helena 
Circuit, where he labored very acceptably and use- 
fully in 1884. At the end of the year he drew up a 
most complete plan of his circuit for his successor. 
It gave him on two pages of foolscap such a com- 
plete outline of persons, places, distances, the moral 
status of the Churches, etc., as would enable him to 
see his whole field of labor at a glance. At the Clin- 
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ton Conference he was appointed in charge of Alex- 
andria Circuit, in Western Louisiana; and being 
anxious to get to his work, he left Clinton in a state 
of great bodily weakness and made his way through 
the Mississippi Swamp in the dead of winter to his 
circuit. His circuit was large, extending south of 
Alexandria as far down as Cheneyville, and up the 
Rapides and Cotite Bayous and around the head 
waters of Calcasieu River. He entered on his work 
with his characteristic regularity, earnestness, and 
zeal, and persevered through all weathers in preach- 
ing and in visiting his people from house to house. 
In Denham’s neighborhood he found a fatal fever 
prevailing epidemically with all the virulence of 
yellow fever except its fatality was not so rapid. 
He immediately commenced visiting and praying 
with the sick, offering the consolations of religion 
to the dying, and burying the dead. In a few days 
he was taken with the deadly fever, but he still vis- 
ited some of the sick near Mr. Denham’s, where he 
was staying. After having the fever two days, he 
was told that a man in the vicinity, who had never 
been converted, was in a dying condition. He rose 
up and walked over to see him, told him that his only 
remedy was to give up his sins and come immediately 
to an all-sufficient and willing Saviour, then sang 
and prayed with him. The man professed faith in 
Christ and died in peace. After this he was con- 
fined to his bed, but for several days persisted in 
reading his regular Bible lessons, which, from his 
expositions to the family, he seemed to enjoy very 
much. His waking hours were all spent in prayer 
and praise, making occasional remarks about absent 
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friends and exhorting all who visited his room to 
meet him in heaven. By this time the epidemic had 
become so universal that each family had to do its 
own nursing, except when one died, when enough 
had to be spared to assist at the burial. The sound 
of a horn at any house was the signal of death. A 
dear brother, in whom Jonathan was much inter- 
ested, was very sick not far from Brother Denham’s. 
Only a few hours before he breathed his last, in the 
middle of the night, he heard the death signal, and, 
calling the brother’s name, remarked: “There, he has 
got off to heaven before me; but I will soon follow 
him!’ He not only died in peace, but with remark- 
able triumph over death. “Devout men carried him 
to his burial, and made great lamentation over him.” 
They had buried their beloved Daniel D. Brewer 
the year before, and now to lose such a promising 
and useful young preacher as Jonathan ©. Jones 
was a double affliction. He died August 15, 1835, 
in the twenty-second year of his age and the third 
of his ministry. A resolution was passed by the 
Conference a year or two after his death to put 
monuments at the graves of all our deceased itin- 
erant preachers; but before it could be carried out 
in his case nearly all the leading families had left 
the neighborhood, and the identity of his grave was 
lost. 

Fourteen were admitted on trial, and among them 
several who afterwards attained eminence in the 
ministry, such as Elijah Steele, Benjamin Jones, 
Levi Pearce, Andrew T. M. Fly, and William H. 
Watkins; eight were continued on trial; four re- 
ceived into full connection; two ordained deacons 
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and six elders; Stephen Herrin, J esse Lee, and John 
A. Cotton (who had been fully restored to his min- 
isterial functions) were readmitted; Robert Alexan- 
der, who had located at the Tennessee Conference 
in November, 1834, was readmitted into our Confer- 
ence. Joseph Travis, formerly a member of the 
South Carolina Conference, but late of the Alabama 
Conference, with Seymour B. Sawyer, was received 
by transfer from the Alabama Conference and sta- 
tioned in New Orleans, Upper Fauxbourg and La- 
Fayette Mission; William Craigg was received by 
transfer from the Tennessee Conference, and was ap- 
pointed to Cold Water Mission; Samuel W. Speer 
was transferred, with two others, from the Tennegs- 
see to the Alabama Conference, but his destination 
was changed and he was appointed to Tallahatchie 
Circuit, in this Conference; Thomas Clinton, Joseph 
P. Snead, and William Winans were placed on the 
supernumerary roll, and Orsamus L. Nash, William 
V. Douglass, William Stephenson, and Thomas Ow- 
ens were voted a superannuated relation; John C. 
Burruss, John Cotton, James Applewhite, Washing- 
ton Ford, James P. Thomas, James P. Stephenson, 
and William W. Oakchiah were located at their own 
request, and by a similar request Abda C. Griffin, 
Uriah Whatley, Henry Stephenson, and Enoch 
Whatley were discontinued.. From the local ranks 
James Reams, Stanley N. Veers, Jesse Ginn, and 
Pleasant B. Baily were elected to deacon’s orders, 
and Thomas Lynch and John G. Lee to elder’s. 

This Conference was permitted to draw on the 
Book Concern for eight hundred dollars and on the 
Chartered Fund for ninety dollars, which sums, be- 
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ing, added to domestic funds, were sufficient to pay 
all claimants in full, leaving a handsome surplus. 
This surplus was donated to the Missouri Confer- 
ence. The Missouri Conference at this date included 
the State of Missouri and the Missouri and Arkan- 
sas Territories, and consequently was next-door 
neighbor, bordering on North Mississippi and West- 
ern Louisiana. The territory then embraced in the 
Missouri Conference has now upon it half a dozen 
thrifty, self-supporting Conferences. 

The long-talked-of Manual Labor School, which 
never had a corporal existence, was now looked upon 
as a fixed fact. B. M. Drake, John Lane, and J. 
G. Jones were appointed commissioners to locate it 
at Crystal Springs, provided they could obtain a 
suitable amount of land for the purpose; and in 
‘ase they could secure the land, they were author- 
ized to contract for buildings worth twenty thou- 
sand dollars upon the pledge of the Conference to 
raise that sum. The commissioners made the re- 
connoisance at Crystal Springs, liked the land and 
water well enough; but the money not being in sight, 
they made no purchase and contracted for no build- 
ings. And thus ended the Manual Labor School 
for that year. 

Rey. John N. Maffitt, the great orator and revival- 
ist, considered Natchez his home at this time, and 
had commenced the publication of a great weekly 
paper called the Wississippi Christian Herald. The 
Conference resolved to patronize it “as long as it 
should be conducted in keeping with the principles, 
doctrines, and government of the Methodist Ipisco- 
pal Church.” The Herald was a good, safe Church 
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paper during its brief existence; but Mr. Maffitt 
was intended for an evangelist, not an editor, and 
he soon quit his paper and reéngaged in his appro- 
priate work. 

Many of the leading Methodist ministers in the 
North were perpetually stirring up ill feeling and 
strife on the subject of negro slavery; and while they 
‘arefully avoided the responsibility, toil, and _ self- 
sacrifice implied in preaching the gospel to “the be- 
nighted and sin-degraded slaves of the South,” they 
were perpetually throwing almost. insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of their brethren who were en- 
gaged in this truly apostolic work. The Southern 
planters knew that we were in close Church rela- 
tionship with our Northern brethren; that their 
bishops were ours also, that our delegates sat with 
them in the same General Conference, and that a ma- 
jority of that General Conference kept a section in 
the Discipline opposed to and denouncing slavery as 
aegreat evil. [Tt was also known that during the last 
year or two the antislavery brethren of the North 
were trying to deluge the South with abolition pub- 
lications by sending them, without our knowledge 
or consent, to our addresses through the mails. 
While we were innocent of any complicity in these 
movements against an exclusively civil institution, 
the existence and perpetuity of which were @uaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United States, this 
perpetual intermeddling of our Northern brethren 
threw a shade of suspicion, more or less, on every 
Southern itinerant Methodist preacher, which great: 
ly interfered with our missions to the slaves, and in 
many instances deprived us entirely of access to 
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them. Such had been the difficulties of some of the 
missionaries to the colored people that the Confer- 
ence thought it best to appoint a committee, consist- 
ing of William Winans, B. M. Drake, and John 
Lane, to draft a preamble and resolutions defining 
our position and expressing our sentiments on the 
subject of abolitionism. The document was care- 
fully and elaborately written by Mr. Winans, defin- 
ing our relation as ministers of the gospel to the 
civil institutions of the country. This report was 
adopted, printed, and etensively circulated, and to 
a great extent relieved us of the odium brought upon 
us by the misguided intermeddling of our Northern 
coreligionists. From this time our colored missions 
became more popular, and hundreds of the poor, 
ignorant, degraded slaves were brought into happy 
Church fellowship. 

As usual, a box of clothing was received from the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society of Natchez, which was placed 
in the hands of the presiding elders for distribution 
among their most needy preachers, and a unani- 
mous rising vote of thanks was returned to the kind 
donors. 

It will be remembered that there were some diffi- 
culties in the case of Jonas Westerlund at our last 
Conference, and that he was left without an appoint- 
ment and a committee arranged to look into the mat- 
ter at Alexandria. At this Conference he was 
charged with dishonest insolvency and falsehood. 
The charges were sustained and he was expelled. 
He appealed to the General Conference, where Ben- 
jamin M. Drake defended the action of the Confer- 
ence and Stephen G. Roszel, of the Baltimore Con- 
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ference, appeared in behalf of the appellant. The 
appeal was not sustained. He was afterwards fully 
restored to his ministerial functions, and died in 
Alexandria while acting as Bible Agent. 

Our Church was slowly gaining ground in New 
Orleans. The little wooden church on Gravier 
Street was now too small for our constantly increas- 
ing congregation, and the trustees had purchased a 
more eligible lot on Poydras Street and asked advice 
and codperation in building a new church. The 
Conference advised them to sell or mortgage the 
Gravier Street Church and use the proceeds in the 
erection of the new one. The Conference also 
pledged to codperate with the building committee 
by soliciting subscriptions and donations from the 
people of the several charges; also a_ resolution 
passed respectfully requesting Rev. John N. Maffitt 
to give his services in the new enterprise. Mr. 
Maffitt was at this time preaching with great popu- 
larity in New Orleans, and, seeing the absolute ne- 
cessity of a larger and more eligible house of wor- 
ship, entered heartily into the new movement. The 
lot on Poydras Street was cleared off, a large tent 
was erected with temporary seats and pulpit, and 
every laudable means employed to attract a large 
audience to hear Mr. Maffitt’s address, in connection 
with the laying of the corner stone, on the necessity 
and importance of building a suitable church for the 
constantly increasing congregation. Everything 
went off well. Mr. Maffitt delivered an appropriate, 
eloquent, and powerful address, which was published 
and circulated generally among the people. This 
movement gave the cause such notoriety and such a 
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forward impulse that it was not long before we had 
a large and commodious brick church. Hon. Ed- 
ward McGehee, of Wilkinson County, Miss., con- 
tributed largely to the erection of this church, as he 
had formerly done to the erection of the first church 
on Gravier Street. In addition to his donations to 
the church, he loaned the building committee at 
least ten thousand dollars to complete and furnish 
the building; and in after years, when they were un- 
able to raise money to refund him, with his charac- 
teristic liberality he made a donation of the amount 
due him to the Church. This church was dedicated 
in 1836. It caught a falling spark from a distant 
fire in January, 1851, and was burned. The present 
Carondelet Church takes its place, though not on 
the same lot. 

The New York Conference desired to have some 
change made in the General Rule on the subject of 
using ardent spirits, and sent the proposed change 
for our Conference concurrence. The Conference 
unanimously voted not to concur because of an un- 
willingness to have the General Rules tampered 
with, but also because the present Rule was all-suf- 
ficient. 

The delegates elected to the ensuing General Con- 
ference, to be held in Cincinnati in May, 1836, were 
William Winans, Benjamin M. Drake, and John 
Lane, with William M. Curtis and Benjamin A. 
Houghton as reserves. 

The General Conference discontinued the Book 
Depository in New Orleans, the patronage being too 
limited to justify its continuance. The General 
Conference did another thing—whether by the ad- 
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vice or connivance of our delegates is not known— 
which few of this Conference approved. Hitherto 
the Missouri Conference had included the Territo- 
ry of Arkansas; but it was now desirable to detach 
Arkansas and organize the Territory into a new 
Conference, and in order to give it a more respecta- 
ble size in the number of preachers, as well as in ter- 
ritory, the Louisiana (now called Alexandria) Dis- 
trict was detached from the Mississippi Conference 
and added to the Arkansas. This was an ill-advised 
measure, and so thought the General Conference in 
1840, returning it to the Mississippi Conference. 
The change had interfered with our favorite project 
of acquiring Texas as an addition to our Conference 
by placing territory between us and that desirable 
field. A missionary had been sent to Texas the pre- 
ceding year, and we were now watching the exciting 
revolution there with great interest in reference to 
further missionary operations. We believed Texas 
would soon become an independent Protestant Re- 
public, if not a member of our Federal Union; and 
being the nearest Annual Conference, without any 
intervening Indian nations, we naturally looked to 
the early occupancy of that field. Early in Decem- 
ber, 1837, Robert Alexander was sent across the ter- 
ritory of the Arkansas Conference as a missionary 
to Texas. 

After appointing a day of fasting and prayer, 
and voting the next meeting to be in Vicksburg, the 
Conference assembled in the church to hear the 
Bishop’s charge and receive the appointments. The 
Bishop’s closing address to the Conference was most 
inspiring. The venerable man was unusually ten- 
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der and emotional himself, and while we sang the 
usual closing hymn, commencing, 
And let our bodies part 
To diff’rent climes repair; 
Inseparably joined in heart 
The friends of Jesus are, 


tears of love and joy and holy hope coursed rapidly 
down his saintly face. Several of the young preach- 
ers were greatly excited, especially that most lovely 
and promising young man, Elijah Steele. He had 
been employed a part of the previous year by Pre- 
siding Elder Drake to assist Jesse A. Guice on Amite 
Circuit, and had already commenced the develop- 
ment of those extraordinary talents that made his 
short career in the ministry so brilliant. This was 
his first Conference. He had been brought up to 
farm labor, and had never been much from home. 
The thought of going among entire strangers was 
painful to his feelings. He hoped at least to be con- 
tinued within Mr. Drake’s district. The Bishop 
passed all the old districts, and yet his name was 
not called. His excitement became intense. He 
was trying to write down the appointments as the 
Bishop slowly announced them, but could scarcely 
get his pencil to obey his will. “Where on earth 
am I going? To the New Purchase, I suppose, as 
all the old districts are filled up,” was the question 
he asked himself and the answer he gave. Present- 
ly the Bishop read out: “Choctaw District, John G. 
Jones, Presiding Elder; Sineasha Mission, Elijah 
Steele.” He ceased to write. The whole world 
seemed to become a blank to him except Sineasha 
Mission. As soon as the Bishop ceased to read and 
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had dismissed the assembly, he rushed to me with a 
countenance indicative of great emotion, and in- 
quired: “Brother Jones, where on earth is Sineasha 
Mission? I am perfectly willing to go there and do 
the best I can, if I only knew how to get there; but 
I don’t know where Sineasha is.” From that hour 
all his thoughts centered on Sineasha Mission. Yes, 
he would go to Sineasha Mission and do the very 
best he could. He would get up just as many ap- 
pointments among the new settlers as he could fill. 
He would try to have a revival. In the meantime 
he would take his books along and, limited as his 
education was, master his prescribed course of study 
if among the possibilities of itinerant life. He was 
indeed a young man to be loved and admired. 

The original Natchitoches Circuit was now called 
Claiborne, after the name of a new parish which had 
been formed out of the northern part of the old 
Natchitoches Parish, and another circuit had been 
formed embracing the old town of Natchitoches, 
which. took that name. The original Washita Cir- 
cuit now took the name of Monroe, and Rapides that 
of Alexandria. The name of the district was also 
changed from that of Louisiana to Alexandria, and 
William H. Turnley succeeded Preston Cooper as 
presiding elder. In those days necessity often re- 
quired unordained men, just admitted on trial, to 
be placed in charge of important circuits. At this 
Conference Levi Pearce and Benjamin Jones, just 
admitted on trial and lately licensed to preach, were 
sent, the former to Opelousas and the latter to Alex- 
andria Circuit; but they were young men to be 
trusted. 
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Barnabas Pipkin was continued on the New Or- 
leans District, Benjamin M. Drake on the Natchez, 
and John Lane on the Vicksburg. No special 
changes were made in the pastoral charges of these 
districts, except Woodville was detached from Wil- 
kinson Circuit and made a station, placed in the 
Natchez District, and William Winans appointed 
in charge; and the large circuit in the Vicksburg 
listrict heretofore known as Lake Providence was’ 
now called Carroll and Jephthah Hughes placed in 
charge, with the understanding that he should visit 
the settlements east of the Mississippi River about 
Lake Washington and as high up the river as he 
might have time to go. It was a severe trial to 
leave some of our promising fields unsupplied, espe- 
cially where we had no local preachers. 

Having made the matter a subject of earnest 
prayer to God, we accepted the appointment to Choc- 
taw District as. providential; and, returning to 
Washington, immediately hired a four-horse wagon 
to transport our househoid effects one hundred and 
twenty miles. As it was late in the season and win- 
ter weather had already set in, and we expected to 
camp out at night with our wagon, we left our fam- 
ily to go to Vicksburg by water, intending to hire a 
family conveyance to take them sixty miles into the 
interior. The weather was very severe on us as we 
progressed slowly over bad roads with our wagon. 
After getting north of Clinton, our wheels were sev- 
eral times so imbedded in mud that we had to ex- 
temporize levers and literally prize out. The weath- 
er cleared up about the end of our journey, and on a 
beautiful afternoon we arrived at the house of Eb- 
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enezer F. Divine, near where Sharon now stands, 
where we met a most cordial welcome, deposited our 
load, and sent the wagoner back. After arranging 
for the board of our family until we could have a 
house built, we hastened back to bring them on; but 
the weather was so rainy and the roads so cut up 
with the vast amount of wagoning to Vicksburg in 
those ante-railroad times that we could not take 
them out on wheels, and had to procure a sufficient 
number of horses to take us and our personal effects 
to our new home. It was a very trying journey, 
especially for the mother and two little boys; but 
she was wedded to the itinerancy, and received it as 
a part of her elected calling. The journey over, we 
found a home of peace and plenty with our former 
friend and neighbor, Kinsman Divine; and having 
several families of our former neighbors from Jef- 
ferson County—including that great and good man, 
Rev. Dr. B. W. M. Minter—immediately around us, 
our new country soon had a homelike appearance. 
Dr. Minter had donated to the Church sixty-two 
acres of Jand where the town of Sharon was soon 
afterwards built, twenty-five of which were for a 
presiding elder’s parsonage. On this lot the dis- 
trict soon put up some plain but comfortable houses, 
where we spent four of the happiest and most useful 
years of our itinerant life. Our district was not large 
in the number of pastoral charges, but those ac- 
quainted with the geography of the country will see 
that it was vast in territory. It extended from the 
Bay of Biloxi on the south. to Coffeeville on the 
north, and from Satartia on the west to the line of 
the Alabama Conference on the east; and being en- 
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tirely in the Choctaw Purchase, except White Sand 
Circuit, we had to be familiar with the imperfect 
roads, bridgeless and ferryless streams, and the or- 
dinary inconveniences of a newly settled country. 
We were happy and successful in our work, and of 
course were well satisfied. Except our old precep- 
tor, Ira Byrd, our district this year was filled up 
with young men; but most of them were the choice 
young ministers of the Conference, such as A. T. M. 
Fly, David M. Wiggins, William H. Watkins, and 
Elijah Steele. 

It is but the repetition of a trite remark to say 
that our itinerancy is the best training school in the 
world to develop the talents of those who are truly 
called according to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to preach the gospel. Young men who present them- 
selves as candidates for the ministry are required 
to give the evidences of true piety and of a divine 
call to the office and work of the Christian minis- 
try. They are at once put to the united study and 
practice of all that is implied in preaching the gos- 
pel. Let them learn the true import of a doctrine 
or duty of Christianity and go and preach it a dozen 
times to a dozen different congregations, and they 
will attain something like maturity in its delivery; 
and let them thus go on, step by step, over the whole 
field of theology, and in a few years they become 
able ministers of the New Testament. This was 
strikingly illustrated in the history of the four 
young men just mentioned. 

Andrew T. M. Fly was born in 1812 in Sumner 
County, Tenn., and was born of the Spirit when 
twelve years old. He married when quite young, 
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and after much hesitancy on his part, at the age of 
twenty-one he was licensed to preach. During his 
early struggles on the subject of preaching he was 
frequently impressed with the thought that God had 
a work for him to do down South in the State of 
Mississippi, and the impression became so strong 
that he determined to move to the Chickasaw Pur- 
chase. As soon as he crossed the Tennessee line into 
Mississippi, he retired alone, and upon bended knee 
sought a full consecration to the work which he 
believed God designed him to do in this State. He 
settled in a short time somewhere in the indefinitely 
bounded Tallahatchie Mission, from which he was 
recommended for admission into the Conference, 
and was admitted at the session at Woodville and 
appointed in charge of Rankin Circuit. He was not 
at Conference; but as soon as he was notified of his 
field of labor he took his wife and three small chil- 
dren, with their personal effects, in a Jersey wagon 
and set off in the depth of winter across the country 
about one hundred and fifty miles to his circuit, 
Mr. Fly traveling much of the way on foot to re- 
lieve his overburdened horse. Arriving in his cir- 
cuit, he obtained board for his wife and children 
and immediately entered upon his large work. Ran- 
kin Circuit in those days embraced all of Rankin 
Jounty, with parts of Simpson, Smith, and Scott 
Counties—an ample field for a young itinerant. Mr. 
Fly was adequate to the task, and did faithful and 
effective work. He possessed a high order of in- 
tellect, and had received a good elementary educa- 
tion. Having been engaged to some extent in school- 
teaching, his mind was trained to close study and 
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critical observation. He spoke deliberately, clearly, 
and forcibly, and his sermons were pleasant to the 
ear and warming to the heart. 

David M. Wiggins, now in his second year, was 
the colleague of Mr. Fly on Rankin Circuit. He was 
born September 1, 1812, in a very obscure part of 
Catahoula Parish, La., and grew up almost entirely 
destitute of both literary and religious training. 
He was in his eighteenth year when he first heard 
a sermon. Some months after that he was induced 
to attend a class meeting, and during the exercises 
he was effectually reminded of his condition as a 
Sinner and the necessity of personal religion. His 
mind after that was no longer at rest. He felt that 
he was in a state of alienation from God. He soon 
after sought and obtained admission into the Church 
as a seeker of religion, but he groped in the darkness 
of unbelief for eighteen months before he obtained 
an assurance of the forgiveness of his sins. After 
he was brought into a state of favor with God, he 
began to take part in the class and prayer meetings 
in the way of prayer and exhortations. He felt the 
daily movings of the Spirit toward the gospel min- 
istry, but such was his total want of all literary 
qualifications that he had a severe struggle before 
he could consent to admit his call to a work of such 
vast importance. Having no rest in spirit, he con- 
sented to try, and was licensed to exhort, and after 
exercising in this capacity six months was licensed 
to preach, and soon after was admitted on trial into 
the Conference. For the year 1835 he was appoint- 
ed on Harrisonburg Circuit. Preston Cooper, his 
presiding elder, seeing his youth and unusually de- 
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fective education, united his circuit with Little 
River, so as to place William H. Turnley in charge 
of the whole and let David M. Wiggins act as junior 
preacher. The union of the two circuits made a 
ride of five hundred miles necessary every four weeks 
to accomplish a round. This gave young Wiggins 
ample employment, and he was very industrious in 
attending to his private devotions, slowly reading 
and studying his Bible and some of our elementary 
theological books, singing, praying, and—well, not 
preaching in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
but telling the people that “religion is a mighty good 
thing to live and die with,” and urging them by mo- 
tives drawn from heaven and hell to seek it. Such 
was the childlike simplicity of his earnest piety that 
he had the respect and confidence of the people gen- 
erally, notwithstanding his very deficient education. 
During the first part of the year he seemed never to 
have comprehended the idea that there is a necessary 
connection between a text and a sermon. He would 
go through the form of taking a text and immediate- 
ly wander off into a disjointed exhortation, saying 
just what his warm heart prompted him to say, 
without any reference to systematic arrangement. 
David M. Wiggins was a most incessant student. 
He filled some of our most important circuits, was 
a presiding elder eighteen years, a member of the 
General Conference of 1858, and died a chaplain in 
the Confederate States Army in 1862. 

William H. Watkins, the junior preacher this 
year on Madison Circuit, was a native of Jefferson 
County, Miss. He was converted in his youth 
in the vicinity of old, historic Cambridge Church, 
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near which his parents lived, and where he received 
the training of those ‘old disciples” who have been 
the honored instruments of bringing so many young 
men into the ministry. Mr. Watkins had a fair 
elementary education, with a mind capable of great 
improvement, which he diligently cultivated. He 
is the first native Mississippian of any Church who 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
which title he has worn with credit many years. 
He has now (1875) been on the effective list in our 
Conference, without a single break, forty-one years. 

Elijah Steele was born of pious parents in hum- 
ble circumstances in Wiiliamson County, Tenn., 
April 3, 1814. His father became permanently de- 
mented, and in this great affliction wag more than 
useless in the support of his family. About 1826 
his mother, with her four children, moved to Marion 
County, Miss., where she settled on a small farm 
which she and her little sons cultivated with their 
own hands. She was not able to do much for her 
children in the way of a literary education, but she 
succeeded well in bringing them up “in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” In the tender 
season of youth Elijah was awakened, converted, 
and called to the work of the ministry. He certainly 
possessed, as the gift of nature’s God, extraordinary 
intellectual powers, with a mind capable of very 
rapid improvement. It is true he was remarkably 
studious; but he acquired knowledge with a celerity 
quite uncommon, and had the gift of expressing 
what he learned in appropriate language and in an 
eloquent and forcible style. He was tall and spare, 
his mouth was large, and his nose handsomely mold- 
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ed, but quite above the common size, giving a strik- 
ing prominence to his features; his countenance 
was decidedly intellectual, .and to the end of his life 
wore a youthful appearance. He was remarkably 
industrious in every department of his holy calling. 
His plans were always laid beforehand, and it re- 
quired all his time and physical and mental strength 
to keep up with them. In his spirit and manners 
he was as unsophisticated as innocent childhood, 
but in his mental and physical labors he had the en- 
ergy of a young giant. As heretofore stated, he was 
appointed to Sineasha Mission. Sine, in Choctaw, 
means “snake,” and asha “yonder”—snake yonder— 
and is the Indian name of a large creek emptying 
into Big Black River from the southwestern part of 
Attala County. Several Methodist families settled 
on its waters at an early day, and it gave name to a 
considerable scope of country; but it conveys a very 
imperfect idea of the boundaries of the mission, 
which embraced all of Leake and Attala Counties, 
with skirts of other adjoining new counties. In 
many places the people had not been there long 
enough to raise a provision crop, and it was often 
difficult to get corn for horses there in 1836. Where 
Kosciusko now stands there was a straggling village 
which had borne the name of Paris until that year, 
when it was changed to its present name. Mr. 
Steele was a faithful pioneer, and went everywhere 
preaching the word. 

The people had flocked into the Chickasaw Pur- 
chase so rapidly that it was thought best to form 
them into a district, which was called Chickasaw 
Mission District, with Robert Alexander in charge. 
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He had under his care three missionary circuits of 
very indefinite boundaries, called Tallahatchie, 
Chickasaw, and Cold Water. Samuel W. Spear 
was on the first, Joseph P. Snead on the second, and 
William Craig on the third. Charles J. Carney was 
continued in the superintendency of the Choctaw 
Mission West, with only Moses Perry as his assist- 
ant; but there were now numerous local preachers 
among the natives, so that the work was fairly sup- 
plied. 

By attaching the Alexandria District to the Ar- 
kansas Conference, the Mississippi Conference lost 
six hundred and ninety-five white and one hundred 
and eighty-nine colored members, and by attaching 
the Choctaw Mission West to the same Conference 
the Mississippi Conference lost one thousand and 
nineteen Indian members, which left for the pres- 
ent an aggregate membership of five thousand five 
hundred and eighty-nine white, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-one colored, and eighty-three In- 
dian members in the East. There was such a per- 
petual moving about of the members to the new 
countries that it was exceedingly difficult to keep 
the statistics correctly. The revolution in Texas 
having been successful, and the province erected into 
an independent republic, modeled after the govern- 
ment of the United States, a large emigration from 
Mississippi set off in that direction late in the year, 
by which many members, both white and colored, 
ceased to be reported until, in after years, they were 
reorganized in Texas. 


Ce wl bi wri go 
1836. 


Tuer Mississippi Conference assembled at Vicksburg 
December 7, 1836. Bishop Thomas A. Morris was 
present, and opened the Conference with the usual 
religious exercises. This was Bishop Morris’s first 
visit to the Conference. He was admitted on trial 
into the Ohio Conference which met at Louisville, 
Ky., September 3, 1816. After traveling five years 
in the Ohio Conference, he fell into the Kentucky 
Conference (soon after its organization), where he 
traveled seven additional years, and was then trans- 
ferred back to the Ohio Conference, where he contin- 
ued in the itinerant work six years, and was then 
elected editor of the Western Christian Advocate, 
published at Cincinnati. During the eighteen years 
of his itinerancy he labored on large circuits, in 
town and city stations, and on districts. He was 
aman of medium height, compactly built, quite mus- 
cular, and, after the middle of life, decidedly corpu- 
lent. In his social intercourse he was rather taci- 
turn and cautious, and usually spoke with delibera- 
tion. Tis education was not showy, but solid and 
elegant. He was a polished and forcible writer, and 
his style of preaching was purely Wesleyan. His 
sermons were short, well arranged, to the point, and 
often attended with much of the holy unction with- 
(362) 
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out any apparent effort on his part. Preaching was 
with him an easy task. His sermons kept up a 
most enjoyable interest in his congregations. As a 
presiding officer he was modest, quiet, firm, and 
ready. His judgment in planning the work and sta- 
tioning the preachers was of the highest order. Be- 
fore the General Conference of 1836 the numerical 
strength of the Church had become so great in the 
West that there was a growing demand for the 
election of a Western man to the episcopacy. “If 
this should be done,” said Bishop Soule, “I know no 
man west of the mountains better qualified for the 
episcopacy than Thomas A. Morris. His education- 
al and religious qualifications are without fault, 
and he is practically acquainted with all the details 
of itinerant life.’ In this matter, as well as all 
others, Bishop Soule showed the characteristic su- 
periority of his judgment. Bishop Morris was elect- 
ed and consecrated to the episcopal office at the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1836, and was a great favorite 
in the Mississippi Conference up to the division of 
the Church, in 1844, after which his face was no 
more seen at this Conference. 

Robert D. Smith was again elected Secretary, and 
the Conference immediately proceeded to the ap- 
pointment of the usual committees, after which, un- 
der the first question, thirteen were admitted on 
trial, and among them Jesse Ginn, heretofore men- 
tioned in connection with the remarkable conver- 
sion of himself and wife. He had itinerated several 
years, had been regularly admitted on trial, and 
graduated to full membership in the Conference be- 
fore his final location. He has always and every- 
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where been a very reliable man, both as a member 
and minister of the Church, and at a late date was 
still alive in Northern Louisiana, at a remarkably 
advanced age. 

Eleven were continued on trial; four were received 
into full connection and ordained deacons; four 
were ordained elders; David O. Shattuck, Thomas 
P. Davidson, John W. Ellis, and John N. Maffitt, 
late of the Tennessee Conference, were readmitted, 
as were also Washington Ford and James Apple- 
white, late of our Conference; Bradford Frazee, for- 
merly of the Ohio but late of the Kentucky Confer- 
ence, was received by transfer; Needham B. Raiford, 
William M. Curtiss, Orsamus L. Nash, and Thomas 
Nixon were located at their own request, and John 
G. Parker was located by a vote of the Conference ; 
Levi Pearce, who had been transferred back to us 
from the Arkansas Conference, was discontinued at 
his own request; Brice M. Hughes was also discon- 
tinued; Joseph P. Snead was granted a supernumer- 
ary relation, and William V. Douglass that of a su- 
perannuate; sixteen local preachers were elected to 
deacon’s orders and two to elder’s. About this time 
there was quite an accession both to the itinerant 
and local ranks, which was a substantial evidence 
of continued prosperity. 

No member of the Conference had died the pre- 
ceding year. Zachariah Wilson, a probationer in 
his first year, in charge of Concordia Circuit, had 
died in the midst of his zealous labors and useful- 
ness, “with bright prospects for a better world,” as 
stated by Mr. Drake, his presiding elder. Mr. Wil- 
son was living in Port Gibson during our pastorate 
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there in 1830. He had no family but a wife, was 
poor in worldly substance, and followed wagoning 
between Port Gibson and Grand Gulf; but his char- 
acter, both as a citizen and a member of the Church, 
was utterly without reproach. He was gifted in 
prayer and exhortation, and was lively and useful 
in all the social meetings of the Church. He was 
highly appreciated by the ministers and members 
generally on account of his deep and uniform piety 
and his untiring zeal in striving to promote the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. After due examination as to 
his preliminary qualifications, he was licensed to 
preach; and feeling a strong desire to give the re- 
mainder of his life wholly to the work of the minis- 
try, he was recommended from the Quarterly Confer- 
ence of Port Gibson and was admitted into the itin- 
erancy. His age, talents, and, above all, his well- 
known piety and active zeal justified his being placed 
in charge of a. circuit his first year. Brice M. 
Hughes, his colleague, failed to come to his assist- 
ance, which left him all the work to do on a large 
circuit. The abundance of his labors in a swamp 
atmosphere overtaxed his physical powers and he 
fell at his post under the prevailing fever of the 
country. He died and was buried at Waterproof. 
He left the savor of a good name, 

At this Conference, on motion of William Winans, 
the initial steps were taken to identify the lost 
graves of Tobias Gibson and Richmond Nolley— 
the former in Warren County, Miss., and the latter 
in Catahoula Parish, La—-and to mark them with 
suitable monuments. After long delay, both graves 
were identified and a monument erected at Mr. 
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Gibson’s. There is something suggestive in a monu- 
ment with a suitable inscription at the grave of a 
faithful minister. It produces holy thoughts and 
heavenly aspirations. 

Those who were heretofore so much in favor of a 
manual labor school now began to realize that the 
project was a failure; but, being in the majority, 
they now rallied under the idea “of establishing one 
or more academies for the instruction of males, to 
be under the direction and patronage of the Confer- 
ence.” A committee of five, consisting of John Lane, 
B. M. Drake, B. A. Houghton, Robert Alexander, 
and David O. Shattuck, was appointed to take the 
subject under advisement and report to the Confer- 
ence. The committee reported favorably, at least as 
to one academy, to be established in Warren County, 
and John Lane was appointed, with plenary author- 
ity, to superintend its establishment. It was never 
established. It was not such an institution as a 
large and influential minority wished to see estab- 
lished. While the present majority, headed by Wil- 
liam Winans, were in favor of high classical acade- 
mies as feeders of a future college, an influential 
minority were decidedly in favor of establishing a 
college proper at once. The country was in a very 
prosperous financial condition, and the time was 
thought to be auspicious for building a college. Aft- 
er a spirited discussion on the college question, a 
motion to appoint an agent to proceed at once to the 
collection of funds to found a college was lost, and 
a resolution passed to continue patronage to La- 
grange arfd to invite the agents appointed by the 
Tennessee Conference, especially Rev. Phineas T. 
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Scruggs, into the territory of the Mississippi Confer- 
ence to solicit subscriptions and donations for that 
college. They did not realize much money from 
Mississippi for Lagrange. The patrons of our 
Church had become quite dissatisfied with sending 
their money to build institutions of learning abroad 
which were quite out of the reach of most ‘of the peo- 
ple. Though the minority in favor of a home college 
were defeated for the present, they were determined 
to persevere until success crowned their efforts. So 
many of the former patrons of Elizabeth Female 
Academy, at Washiugton, Miss., had moved away to 
the new countries that it began to show evident signs 
of decay. A committee was appointed to inquire 
into the feasibility of raising two thousand dollars 
as an endowment fund for the academy to assist in 
paying current expenses. The committee reported, 
but the journal does not show what the report was. 
The very modest. endowment asked for was never 
raised. 

The Mississippi Conference was allowed to draw 
on the Book Concern for four hundred dollars and 
on the Chartered Fund for seventy dollars, and re- 
ceived three hundred dollars’ interest on the bequest 
of bank stock by William Foster. These sums, add- 
ed to other resources, enabled the stewards to pay 
the claimants two-thirds of their claim. 

As usual, an ample box of substantial clothing 
was received from the Ladies’ Sewing Society at 
Natchez, for which obligations were gratefully ac- 
knowledged through Bradford Frazee. The presid- 
ing elders composed the committee of distribution. 

John N. Maffitt and William Winans were request- 
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ed to act as agents for the collection of funds to 
complete the church on Poydras Street in New Or- 
leans. Some fault was found with Mr. Mafiitt’s 
paper in Natchez, but it was still commended to pat- 
ronage. The General Conference at its late sessiou 
determined to establish at Nashville a Church pa- 
per, to be called the Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, for the special benefit of the four Conferences 
in the extreme Southwest. It was very cordially 
accepted as our Conference organ. It succeeded, or 
was rather a continuation and extension of, the 
Western Methodist. Rev. Thomas Stringfield was 
elected editor by the General Conference. 

The Conference still kept watch over the rich 
harvest soon to be reaped by missionary operations 
in Texas. The work had been going on in a desul- 
tory way for several years, and two years ago Henry 
Stephenson was sent as a regular missionary to the 
province. The exciting and bloody revolution at 
that time had seriously disjointed all plans. The 
decisive battle of San Jacinto had been fought, the 
revolutionists were completely successful, and Texas 
was being rapidly erected into an independent re- 
public into which Protestantism would be freely 
admitted. Missionary operations in that inviting 
field were resumed. The bishop presiding at the 
New York Conference had charge of the foreign mis- 
sionary work, and the Mississippi Conference form- 
ally recommended him “to establish a mission, or 
missions, in Texas as soon as the state of things in 
that country would admit of it.” Bishop Morris was 
furnished with a certified copy of this recommenda- 
tion and requested to forward it to the presiding 
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bishop of the New York Conference. This recom- 
mendation, in connection with numerous appeals 
from local preachers and lay members already set- 
tled in Texas, hastened the appointment of three 
missionaries to the republic in the summer of 1837. 
They were Martin Ruter, D.D., Robert Alexander, 
and Littleton Fowler. Doctor Ruter had entered 
the New York Conference in 1801, when but sixteen 
years old. He had filled a large number of very 
important pastoral charges and other responsible 
positions in the Church during the thirty-six years 
which intervened ketween the time of his admission 
on trial and that of his appointment as Superintend- 
ent of the Texas Mission. 

Mr. Alexander was at this time a member of the 
Mississippi Conference, and was stationed for the 
second year in the city of Natchez. 

Mr. Fowler had belonged to the Kentucky Confer- 
ence; but was now in the Tennessee Conference, act- 
ing as agent for Lagrange College. 

These brethren had all signified their willingness 
to go as missionaries to Texas, and as soon as they 
were notified of their appointment by Bishop Hed- 
ding, presiding bishop at the New York Conference, 
began their preparation for their new field. 

Mr. Alexander, being nearest to the field, was the 
first to enter. He crossed the Sabine in August of 
this year (1837), and had held two camp meetings 
when Mr. Fowler arrived, about six weeks later. 
On the 21st of November Dr. Ruter crossed the Sa- 
bine at Gaines Ferry, where he met Mr. Alexander on 
his way to the Mississippi Conference. Not only 
the Methodists in Texas but the citizens generally 

Vou. Il.—24 
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had great cause of gratulation at the appointment 
of three such ministers to their young republic. 
They were men of the highest order of talents, and 
were stimulated to untiring activity by the deepest 
piety. 

Our itinerant system is the best for a rapid and 
successful spread of the gospel. While other denom- 
inations were anxiously looking around for men and 
means to supply Texas, and were waiting for a call 
to invite them here and there, the Methodists had a 
corps of minutemen ready to mount their horses and 
enter the field, regardiess of a special call from any 
community or the promise of a competent salary. 
Hence they had entered and taken possession of the 
field, already white unto the harvest, while others 
were getting ready to begin the work. 

From this date Texas will furnish very interest- 
ing Conference history. 

A resolution in the Journal of this Conference 
session requests the Bishop to appoint Thomas Ow- 
ens as Agent for the Preachers’ Fund Society of 
the Mississippi Conference. This affords an oppor- 
tunity long desired to give a short history of that 
once useful but now defunct Society. From the 
organization of the Conference the.members often 
felt the need of an extra fund, outside of the usual 
funds, to relieve extra-necessitous cases. About 
1824 Thomas Owens proposed that we raise a fund 
by voluntary contributions, to be invested with the 
Chartered Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
located in Philadelphia, and by the trustees of that 
Fund to be loaned on interest on good security, and 
the interest, when collected, to be added to our an- 
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nual claim on the Chartered Fund and drawn with 
it, to be applied by the Conference to extreme, ne- 
cessitous cases. A correspondence was opened with 
the trustees of the Chartered Fund as to the practi- 
¢ability of the project, whereupon they informed us 
that it could not be done on account of some alleged 
difficulties. Mr. Owens then proposed that we form 
a Preachers’ Fund Society, with the requisite offi- 
cers, constitution, and by-laws, like our Missionary 
Society; but to transact all its business outside of 
and independent of the Conference. The object was 
to raise and perpetuate a fund for the relief of ne- 
cessitous cases amceng the itinerant preachers from 
the interest of the Fund. A constitution was drawn 
up, specifying the object of the Society and enacting 
fundamental laws for its government. The stand- 
ing officers were to be a president, vice president, 
secretary, treasurer, and five directors, elected an- 
nually by the Society. Each member of the Society 
was required to pay five dollars into the treasury 
annually in order to perpetuate his membership, 
with the privilege of collecting it, in whole or in 
part, from the people of his charge. When any 
member had completed the payment of one hundred 
dollars to the Fund, he was then recorded a life mem- 
ber, entitled to all the privileges of membership 
without any further contribution. Most of the 
preachers became members of the Society, and in a 
few years we were able to donate annually to neces- 
sitous cases (examined and reported as such to the 
Society by the Board of Directors) several hundred 
dollars. It was made the duty of the Board of Di- 
rectors to audit all accounts, loan out the capital 
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annually on good security, collect the interest when 
due and place it in the hands of the Treasurer to be 
drawn out on their order, and in all matters to act 
as the Executive Committee of the Society and re- 
port their doings to the same. 

The meetings were held at such hours as the Con- 
ference was not in session, and everything went on 
smoothly and prosperously for many years. The 
Fund was required to be loaned to private individ- 
uals in small sums until it should increase to per- 
haps five thousand dollars, when it was to be in- 
vested in stock in some safe bank or other monetary 
institution. The business of our Society was trans- 
acted with the strictest integrity, and the Fund was 
sacred to religious purposes and no one seemed to 
think of using it in any other way. 

As we from time to time set off Conferences or 
parts of Conferences, we gave our departing brethren 
their pro rata share of the Fund. John A. Cotton 
was with us at this time to receive the pro rata share 
of the Louisiana District, lately detached from our 
Conference and added to that of Arkansas. Our 
Society prospered until about 1838, at which time 
we had accumulated ten or eleven thousand dollars. 
The Mississippi banks were already showing such 
signs of a speedy collapse that we were afraid to 
trust our Fund in them, and still kept it loaned out, 
mostly to the preachers. 

About 1838-39 the country was being flooded with 
the dubious paper of real estate banks and a frac- 
tional currency vulgarly called “shinplasters,” and 
most of the dues to the Preachers’ Fund Society were 
paid in that currency. We knew that it was not to 
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be relied upon long at a time; and while we were 
deliberating what to do for the best in order to 
save our Fund, several of our prominent ministers 
(some of them esteemed the most wealthy in the Con- 
ference) came forward and said they owed debts 
which they could pay with the currency on hand, 
and proposed to borrow the whole in large sums. 
We let them have it on what was considered good 
security; and, so far as we know, they used the cur- 
rency as they intended—in the liquidation of their 
debts. The financial crash of 1840 swept over the 
country, the banks of all descriptions broke, and the 
“shinplasters” became worthless. Several of our 
brethren who had borrowed largely of our Fund fell 
behind in their finances and craved the privilege of 
simply renewing their notes at long intervals, in 
some instances, without paying even the annual in- 
terest. We kept the Fund in reasonably fair opera- 
tion, however, until after the division of the Church, 
in 1844. 

Benjamin A. Houghton, who had long been the 
Secretary of the Society, and had charge of our con- 
stitution and by-laws, the roll of members, and all 
our journals, was the only preacher in our Confer- 
ence who adhered to the Northern Church. He 
ceased to attend our annual sessions, and never 
turned over to us our Society records. He died in 
a few years, and none of our documents were ever 
recovered. Our Treasurer, however, held the notes 
due the Society, and as far as the interest could be 
collected it was appropriated according to the orig- 
inal intention of the Association. In the mean- 
time some who had borrowed our money located or 
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went to other Conferences, and either could not re- 
fund the money or lost sight of their obligation to 
pay us, while others died and left their estates so 
embarrassed that we never could collect what was 
due our Fund; and some few, who are yet living, 
plead their inability to make payment. After 1850 
the members of the Society became very careless 
about attending the annual meetings, especially 
some who were largely indebted to it but had not 
sufficiently recovered from the late financial disas- 
ters to make payment, and for several years the op- 
erations of the Society were suspended. 

About 1858 it was ascertained that we still had, 
after all our losses, a fund of six or seven thousand 
dollars in notes that we considered would be ulti- 
mately good. The writer reproduced from memory 
our lost constitution and by-laws, called a meeting 
of what few of the original stockholders were still 
available, and reorganized the Society, adopted 
the reproduced constitution and by-laws, and in- 
duced the Conference to take the organization under 
its special care. We now had a fair prospect of 
starting our little, unpretending association on its 
former career of usefulness; but presently the disas- 
trous War between the States came on, and de- 
ranged and ruined the finances of our country. The 
business of the Society was again completely sus- 
pended, and those who were indebted to it were 
financially ruined. To make our condition still more 
hopeless, the Treasurer, in an effort to conceal the 
notes due the Society from the marauding Federal 
soldiers, put them where they became so mildewed 
as to be illegible and almost decomposed. 
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After the war was over, there was a full discussion 
of the subject at Conference, and the Society de- 
cided to dissolve. 

If any who are indebted to the Society should ever 
be able to pay this just and honorable debt, the Con- 
ference will gladly receive it and make any neces- 
Sary arrangement to give it the direction of the 
original donors. The writer was long a life member 
of the Society, and, knowing how, useful it was, 
would be glad to see it revived again. 

During the prosperous days of our Preachers’ 
Fund Society, when there came to Conference a 
faithful fellow-laborer who had lost his horse, or 
from other causes was in need of from fifty to three 
or four hundred dollars, we knew where to get it for 
him, not as a loan to embarrass him again at a fu- 
ture time, but as a donation to send him on his new 
circuit unembarrassed. 

After collecting the interest a few times on the 
thirty shares of stock in the Planters’ Bank of the 
State of Mississippi, bequeathed to us by our greatly 
esteemed brother, William Foster, of Pine Ridge, 
the bank utterly failed, and we lost it all. 

From the history of the Preachers’ Fund Society, 
which had an existence of forty years, with two in- 
tervals of suspension, we have learned a few things, 
and among them that Methodist preachers as a 
class are not always successful financiers. Their 
financial plans are sometimes very defective and 
cause their ultimate failure. 

In view of the constantly widening territory, es- 
pecially since Texas became an open field, we set 
apart two days—one in January and the other in 
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September—as days of fasting and prayer for the 
prosperity of the Church, and that the Lord of the 
harvest would send forth more laborers. 

After fixing upon Natchez as the place of our next 
annual session, the appointments were read and 
Conference adjourned. 

Such was the scarcity of laborers in our vast field 
that an unusual number of pastoral charges were 
left to be supplied by local brethren. Samuel W. 
Spear was sent to New Orleans and LaFayette Mis- 
sion, with one to be supplied. Lafourche, Sandy 
Creek, and Springfield, in the New Orleans District, 
were left to be supplied. Elias R. Porter was sta- 
tioned in Baton Rouge, and Thomas Clinton was 
appointed to the Wilkinson Colored Mission. A. D. 
Wooldridge was continued as professor of lan- 
guages in the Louisiana College at Jackson, and 
William Winans and John N. Maffitt were appoint- 
ed agents to collect funds to complete the Poydras 
Street Church, in New Orleans. Benjamin M. Drake 
was continued on the Natchez District; and while 
there was a general change of preachers, there was 
but little change in the construction of the pastoral 
charges. Bradford Frazee, our late transfer from 
the Kentucky Conference, was appointed President 
of Elizabeth Female Academy; Charles K. Marshall 
was stationed at Woodville; and Elijah Steele at 
Port Gibson and Hebron. Elias R. Porter, a man 
of commanding personal appearance and_ pulpit 
abilities, had preceded him. Mr. Porter found the 
church edifice in Port Gibson unfinished and with- 
out a belfry. The first church bell ever brought to 
Port Gibson was a small but well-toned bell, pre- 
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sented to our Church in 1830 by Dr. Arva Wilson. 
In the construction of the church no arrangement 
had been made for the suspension of a bell. To rem- 
edy this, the brethren went to the woods and hewed 
a couple of long shafts, which they framed together 
and planted firmly in the ground in the rear of the 
church, and upon which they suspended the bell. 
This unique structure henceforth took the name of 
“the gallows,” upon which hung the Methodist church 
bell. Mr. Porter was not pleased with the unfin- 
ished condition of his church, and was particularly 
troubled with the appearance of the venerable “gal- 
lows,” which had stood the weather, unsheltered, for 
seven years. Ile went to work diligently in the col- 
lection of funds to improve the material condition 
of his Church; and being personally popular, in ad- 
dition to his eloquence in the pulpit, he soon raised 
the required sum to finish the church tastefullly in- 
side and to surmount it with a beautiful steeple. 
Soon after Conference, having some business down 
south of Port Gibson, we called to spend the evening 
with Mr. Steele in his room where he boarded, and 
we found him oppressed with what he considered 
his want of qualifications for such an important 
post as the bishop had assigned him. Said he: 
“Brother Jones, vou know how limited my educa- 
tion is and hew poorly T am qualified to sueceed such 
a talented man as Elias R. Porter, and to sustain the 
honor of the gospel and of our Church in one of the 
inost inteligent and wealthy communities in the 
country, where they have often enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing the most talented ministers of all denom- 
inations.” We replied: “You are not here by your 
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own choice, but in obedience to authority which you 
have promised to obey. Do not say one word to a 
human being about your limited education; let him 
make the discovery himself, if he can. Pursue 
your course of study diligently, and prepare your 
sermons with as much thoughtful care as you can; 
and then, with your heart all aglow with the love of 
God and precious souls, preach to them with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, and the proba- 
bility is that the people will know but little about 
vour defective education.” Ie became one of the 
most popular preachers ever stationed in Port Gib- 
son. His unfeigned and glowing piety, exhibited 
everywhere, secured for him the respect and con- 
fidence of the people, while his eloquence in the pul- 
pit attracted them to his congregations. His con- 
gregation at Hebron decided to build a better church 
in a more central and accessible locality, and they 
named it Steele Chapel, in honor of their talented 
young pastor. [Tt still perpetuates his name as one 
of the principal Churches on Rocky Spring Circuit. 

Robert D. Smith succeeded John Lane on the 
Vicksburg District. Joseph Travis was stationed 
in Vicksburg. In this district appears the name of 
iveen M. Rogers, on the Raymond Cireuit. We re- 
ceived by transfer from the Tennessee Conference 
four valuable preachers: Green M. Rogers, Robert 
S. Collins, William Pearson, and John D. Neal, the 
three latter receiving appointments in the new dis- 
trict of Holly Springs. 

The late General Conference readjusted the line 
between this and the Alabama Conference by strik- 
ing out “the dividing Ridge between Pearl and Leaf 
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Rivers, and thence with said Ridge between the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi and Tombigbee Rivers to the 
Tennessee line,” and inserting as the boundary be- 
tween the two Conferences the western boundary 
of the eastern range of counties in the State of Mis- 
sissippi. This readjustment left in the Alabama 
Conference nine of the eastern counties of Missis- 
sippi, and turned over to the Mississippi Conference 
three of the oid counties embraced in the old Leaf 
River Circuit and six or eight counties in the Choc- 
taw Purchase, which gave a large scope of country 
to be supplied at this session of Conference. This 
acquisition of territory, with the necessity of form- 
ing a number of new circuits in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Purchases, made it necessary to remodel 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Districts and to form 
a new district in the southeastern part of the Con- 
ference, called Monticello, with Benjamin A. Hough- 
ton as presiding eider. This new district took Pearl 
River Circuit from the Natchez District and White 
Sand and Rankin from the Choctaw District, to 
which were added Pearlington and Leaf River Cir- 
cuits, on the Gulf Coast, and Newton and Louisville, 
in the Choctaw Purchase. The two latter circuits 
were in new territory, which had only been partially 
visited by the itinerants, and were of vast dimen- 
sions, each including several new counties. The 
Church was greatly indebted to a number of faith- 
ful local preachers for supplying this lately acquired 
territory on the eastern boundary of the Monticello 
District. At this time Ransom J. Jones, Sr., was 
in a local relation in Jasper County, and no man 
contributed more to the preservation and extension 
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of the Church in that region than he. How changed 
is all that country now! Full of circuits of small 
dimensions, and full of preachers, with a large mem- 
bership. This also God hath wrought through our 
instrumentality as a Conference. 

The town of Sharon, in Madison County, Miss., 
had been projected mainly for educational purposes, 
and was being built up all around the presiding 
elder’s parsonage, which suggested the idea of ex- 
changing the indefinite name of Choctaw for that 
of Sharon District. The writer was continued in 
charge of it. It had been considerably remodeled. 
Madisonville and Canton were taken from Madison 
Circuit and made a separate charge, with Preston 
Cooper as pastor. <A colored mission was also es- 
tablished within the bounds of Madison Circuit. 
Benton and Manchester (now Yazoo City) were de- 
tached from Yazoo Circuit, and Jephthah Hughes 
was appointed in charge. The Yalobusha Cireuit 
of last vear was divided into Carroll and Yalobusha 
Circuits. Enos Fletcher, a local preacher, was em- 
ployed to reconnoiter Choctaw County and form a 
circuit in that unoccupied region. 

One of the early preachers came near being lost in 
that wilderness county. Milton H. Jones, on Car- 
roll Circuit, had taken in a part of Choctaw County. 
The dividing ridge between the waters of Big Black 
and Yalobusha Rivers in places becomes almost 
mountainous, and was a famous place for wild ani- 
mals. One evening, after the sun went down, Mr. 
Jones was riding leisurely along toward a settlement 
he had in view, where he expected to spend the night, 
when he suddenly met a panther in the path. The 
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beast not seeming much disposed to vacate the path, 
Mr. Jones sprang forward and yelled at the top of 
his voice, at which the panther sprang a little to one 
side and let him pass, but immediately turned in 
behind him and commenced a close pursuit, where- 
upon Mr. Jones put whip to his horse and dashed 
off at a raipd gait. The panther also increased 
his speed, and by long and rapid bounds kept with- 
in a few rods of him. It was now becoming a race 
of life or death, and he put his horse to the top of 
his speed. After going, as he thought, a sufficient 
distance to outwind his hungry pursuer, and as he 
was descending an eastern slope, he drew up his 
horse and looked back, when by the twilight he 
saw the form of the panther on the crest of the 
ridge above him, still leaping forward in vigorous 
pursuit. He now concluded that there was no time 
to be lost in looking back, and adopted for his future 
movements, “Escape for thy life; look not behind 
thee!” Nor did he slacken his gait or look back 
again until he had reached his destination in safety. 

The name of Sineasha Mission was discontinued, 
and Attala Circuit took its place, still occupying 
the extensive territory of the Mission. In Jackson, 
the capital of the State, little had been accom- 
plished. Thomas Ford was appointed there as mis- 
sionary. Mr. Ford lived at a distance of eight or 
ten miles, giving every alternate Sabbath to the cap- 
ital. At the appointed time on Saturday morning 
the presiding elder was on hand, but Mr. Ford did 
not come, nor did any one know that a quarterly 
meeting was contemplated. We sought an intro- 
duction to Major Mallory, who was State Auditor 
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and kept the principal hotel in the place, and whose 
wife was an excellent member of our Church. On 
making known the object of our visit, we were in- 
formed that the only available place for preaching 
was the little brick house occupied by the Legisla- 
ture, and that, as it was then in session, we would 
have to wait for its adjournment to Monday. The 
Legislature adjourned soon after twelve o’clock, 
whereupon Mrs. Mallory had the hotel and State- 
house bells rung for preaching at four o’clock. At 
this hour we preached the best sermon we could to 
one man and four ladies, and appointed preaching at 
night. Then we had about twelve in the house, and, 
judging from the noise, about a score just outside who 
seemed to have imbibed freely at a drinking saloon 
near by. Soon after the service commenced the out- 
siders began to yell and hoot, interspersed with 
loud “amens” and other words used in religious wor- 
ship. We requested our little audience to keep 
composed until the services were concluded, as we 
did not intend to be interrupted by the noise outside, 
and announced two services for the Sabbath. 

As we returned to the hotel, Mrs. Mallory re- 
marked that this was our first visit to Jackson, and, 
after the treatment received, she feared it would 
be our last. We assured her that her fears were 
groundless; that we were somewhat familiar with 
such repulses; that the conduct of those young men 
demonstrated the fact that they greatly needed the 
reforming and saving influences ef the gospel, and 
ought to have them; and that we were more deter: 
mined now than ever that our Chureb should make 
a firm stand in Jackson, 
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We had a full congregation on Sunday morning 
and again at night, without further interruption. 
God, in his merciful lovingkindness, soon raised up 
a few faithful members and patrons of our Church 
in the capital, who took the matter in hand with 
praiseworthy liberality. In the summer of 1839 
they finished the church edifice (in which our con- 
gregations in Jackson still worship) in time to hold 
the District Convention, which was to make arrange- 
ments for the centennial celebration the ensuing 
fall. From that day to this Methodism has had a 
name and local habitation in the capital of our 
State. 

Our large missionary circuits in the Chickasaw 
Purchase, grown into self-supporting circuits, had 
so filled up that it was necessary to divide them. 
The whole Chickasaw territory was readjusted, and 
to the district and pastoral charges were given geo- 
graphical names to designate their location. Chick- 
asaw was changed to Holly Springs as the name of 
the district. Hoily Springs and Chulahoma were 
divided into Holly Springs Circuit, Salem, Oxford 
Mission, Pontotoc, Grenada and Coffeeville, and Cof- 
feeville Circuit. With the exception of Edward R. 
Burton, the entire district was supplied with preach- 
ers lately from Tennessee. David O. Shattuck was 
appointed presiding elder, with a noble corps of 
preachers under his charge. There need be no sur- 
prise that Methodism took such a deep hold in the 
Chickasaw Purchase so soon after its first settle- 
ment. 

Camp meetings were very popular, and under the 
Divine blessing added greatly to the prosperity of 
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the Church. Those extraordinary bodily exercises 
which were common at revival meetings had nearly 
ceased. Notwithstanding the limited supply of la- 
borers, three transferred to other Conferences. Sey- 
mour B. Sawyer was transferred to the Alabama 
Conference, and Cotman Methvin and Henry B. 
Price to the Arkansas Conference. 

The General Minutes show an increase of one 
thousand three hundred and forty-one white mem- 
bers, and a decrease of two hundred and fifty-four 
colored and ten Indian members. This decrease of 
colored and Indian members is readily explained. 
A large number of planters, owning from a few to 
hundreds of negroes, having become hopelessly in- 
volved in debt in the great financial crash which was 
now being felt over the whole country, were running 
their negroes secretly to the republic of Texas; and 
of the few Indians left in our State, numbers were 
annually removing to the West. <A noted local 
preacher by the name of Toblychubby, with his fam- 
ily and connections, removed to the West, and after 
making one crop was so well pleased that he sent a 
pressing message to the remainder of his tribe in the 
Kast to leave the piny woods of Mississippi and 
come to the fertile lands in the Indian Territory. 
As an evidence of the superior quality of the soil, 
he sent word that he had Sa) Seen a pumpkin weighing 
seventy pounds. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
1837. 


Tri Mississippi Conference, met at Natchez Decem- 
ber 6, 1837. Bishop Andrew was present, and 
opened the Conference with the usual religious de- 
votions. Robert ID. Smith, the former Secretary, 
being absent at the opening session, Joseph Travis 
was elected Secretary and Samuel L. L. Scott Assist- 
ant Secretary. For the first time the Conference 
needed an Assistant Secretary as one of the perma- 
nent officers. The first volume of journals, begin- 
ning in 1813, is now full, and Secretary Travis: is 
instructed to purchase, at the expense of the Confer 
ence, a new journal ledger, and also a suitable trunk 
for the safe-keeping and transportation of the jour- 
nals and other Conference documents. The little 
old journal book of four hundred and two pages, 
seven and a half inches:in teneth and six inches in 
width, had ridden to Conference a quarter of a cen- 
tury in the Secretary’s saddlebags; but now the day 
of small things is past in journalistic economy as 
well as in other departinents, and the venerable 
book must. be sueceeded by a fine ledger, thirteen by 
eight and a half inches, to be kept and transported 
in a Conference trunk. The old journal abides in 
the trunk also, and is preserved with great care. 
The records of the new journal book are very Jegibly 
Vor. TT.—25 (325) 
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written on good paper, without the crowding either 
of words or lines, and with few abbreviations. The 
Secretary was a good composer and penman. 

The standing committees having been appointed, 
the regular questions were taken up. Under the 
first question nine were admitted on trial—Edwin 
Phillips, Bennett A. Truly, Lorenzo D. Langford, 
Robert W. Kennon, John G. Deskin, William G. 
Gould, William LB. Walker, Mathew Ramsey, and 
James ©. Finley. Ten were continued on trial; six 
were received into full connection and elected to 
deacon’s orders; five were elected elders; Nathaniel 
R. Jarratt, formerly of the Tennessee Conference, 
and Charles J. Carney, formerly of ours but late of 
the Arkansas Conference, were readmitted. We re- 
ceived as transfers John M. Holland and Samuel 
M. Kingston from the Tennessee, Laban C. Cheney 
from the New York, and Jefferson Hamilton from 
the New Iengland Conference. The Bishop trans- 
ferred Richard Angell to the Alabama and Jephthah 
Hughes to the Arkansas Conference; James Wat- 
son, Preston Cooper, Stephen Herrin, and Thomas 
P. Davidson located; William B. Harper and Wil- 
liam Neill were discontinued, and Edward R. Bur- 
ton and Thomas Ford were discontinued at their own 
request; Hardy Mullins was declared supernumer- 
ary and Jesse Lee and William V. Douglass super- 
annuated. Eight local preachers were elected to 
deacon’s and five to elder’s orders. Some of each 
class had now entered the itinerancy. In the ex- 
amination of character there was little difficulty. 
Two or three of the undergraduates were admon- 
ished to be more diligent in their studies, and the 
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Same number were complained of for leaving their 
work at intervals under various, insufficient pre- 
texts. 

Bradford Frazee had some difficulty at Washing- 
ton which the journal does not specify, and which 
required that his case be referred to the presiding 
elder for investigation, pending which he wag left 
without an appointment. Absalom D. Wooldridge, 
who had been appointed from year to year to a pro- 
fessorship in the Jackson (Louisiana) College, had 
embraced Unitarianism, and by his request was per- 
mitted to withdraw from our Church. 

Mr. Travis is careful to state in the journal that 
each daily session of the Conference was closed with 
prayer. This was the invariable rule of all the 
older bishops. They acknowledged the necessity of 
having the Divine guidance in all deliberations and 
his blessing on all business, and they thought the 
time well spent in having some brother lead in prayer 
at the end of each session. Afterwards the doxolo- 
gy and the short apostolic benediction came into 
great requisition as the concluding service of all our 
Church Conferences, and in some instances of our 
stated public worship. The former usage is the 
better. 

A judicious committee of three was appointed to 
select and destroy all useless papers in the archives 
of the Conference. 

As the Conference was still depended upon to 
assist in finishing and paying for the church on Poy- 
dras Street, in New Orleans, the building committee 
sent a report of what had been done and what re- 
mained to be done to complete the enterprise. The 
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Conference appointed Jefferson Hamilton, William 
Winans, and John Lane a committee to take the 
subject under advisement, and their report was 
adopted by the Conference. The Church was still 
considerably in debt, as the services of Mr. Maffitt 
were in requisition as a collecting agent. 

A letter was received from Miss M. 8S. Chapman, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Female Benevolent 
Society of Woodville, inclosing seventy-five dollars, 
with a request that the Bishop appropriate it to the 
cause of foreign missions as he might see proper. 

The Female Sewing Society of Natchez and Wash- 
ington sent, as usual, a box of clothing, with eighty- 
one dollars in money, to be distributed among the 
most necessitous preachers. The presiding elders 
were the committee of distribution, and returned 
warmest thanks to the kind donors. 

Our Conference Missionary Society during this 
time had not been inactive. With such men as John 
Lane, William Winans, and B. M. Drake at the head 
of the Society, it could not become inactive. Though 
much of home work was missionary work, the 
Conference was still alive to the general cause 
of missions, held anniversary meetings, and en- 
couraged the formation of auxiliary societies every- 
where. 

Rey. Leroy Swormstedt was present as a collecting 
agent of the Western Book Concern, at Cincinnati, 
pressing his claims with his usual pertinacity. Mr. 
Swormstedt was a great favorite in the Mississippi 
Conference, especially with those who were fortu- 
nate in not owing his publishing house anything. 
We loved to hear him pray and preach, and to wit- 
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ness his warm, religious feelings as manifested in 
our meetings for worship. 

There was some just complaint against a few of 
our itinerants in the New Purchase for neglecting 
their work to engage in land agencies, which occa- 
sioned the passage of the following resolution, to 
wit: 

Resolved, That this Conference highly disapprove of any 
member of the Conference engaging in any business which 
would hinder him in the faithful performance of his duty, 


except in those cases where the Conference has been pre- 
viously notified. 


The currency of Mississippi was so much under 
par that the Book Agents at New York were unwill- 
ing to receive it in payment for books and period- 
icals, and requested that it be invested in cotton by 
an experienced agent and the cotton be shipped to 
them. John Lane had been a cotton factor, and was 
appointed to this new and unprecedented agency, 
and also to receive from the Book Committee all 
claims in favor of the Book Concern and to enforce 
their collection as early as possible. 

The importance of establishing a Church paper 
farther down in the Southwest than Nashville was 
felt, and the presiding elder of the New Orleans Dis- 
trict, the stationed preacher in New Orleans, the 
presiding elder of the Natchez District, Hon. Edward 
McGehee, and William M. Curtis were appointed a 
committee with plenary power to establish such pa- 
per under the control of the Conference as soon as 
they should judge proper. This was doubtless the 
initial step toward establishing the New Orleans 
Christian Advocate a few years subsequently. 
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As it was believed that every traveling preacher 
ought to be a member of a Quarterly Conference, the 
Conference resolved that superannuated preachers 
and agents of the Conference, and all preachers left 
without appointments at their own request, are 
-members of the Quarterly Conference where they 
reside. Bishop Andrew was called on officially to 
decide whether more than four Quarterly Confer- 
ences could legally be held in any circuit or station 
within one Conference year. He very properly de- 
cided that if the fourth Quarterly Conference ad- 
journs sine die no other Conference can be legally 
called for that year. As some of the Quarterly Con- 
ferences must be held two or three months before the 
Annual Conference, it has long since been decided 
that where important business which ought to be 
transacted before the Annual Conference is not 
ready for the action of the fourth Quarterly Confer- 
ence at the time of its meeting, instead of adjourning 
sine die it may adjourn over to a specified day or to 
meet at the call of the presiding elder—not as a fifth 
Quarterly Conference, but as the adjourned fourth, 
to finish its business. If a Quarterly Conference 
that cannot possibly get through its legal business 
on Saturday night may adjourn until Monday, there 
can be nothing illegal in adjourning to any time 
prior to the Annual Conference. 

Except the interchange of a few thoughts about 
the Elizabeth Female Academy, the subject of edu- 
cational institutions was not discussed at this Con- 
ference, so far ay anything appears on the journal. 

It was well known that John Newland Maffitt 
would not do any regular pastoral work long at a 
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time. He was now a member of this Conference, 
though absent during the session. Quite a number 
of the preachers, who were not much acquainted 
with him, had expressed a determination to effect 
his location in his absence witbout his having re- 
quested it; but those who knew him intimately 
were anxious to postpone the matter until he should 
be present and have the opportunity to express his 
own views on the subject. He had already passed 
the examination of his character, and the Conference 
had requested bis continuance in the agency of the 
New Orleans Church. Bishop Andrew consented to 
a night session in his absence, with William Winans 
in the chair. The friends of Mr. Maffitt had a pri- 
vate interview and determined on what they consid- 
ered a little innocent strategy. They would make 
a motion at the start to suspend the fifteen-minute 
rule and give the speakers full latitude as to time. 
All seemed willing to the suspension of the rule, and 
David O. Shattuck made the opening speech against 
the location of Mr. Maffitt. He spoke at least one 
hour. He was well acquainted with Mr. Maffitt, 
and gave his history in detail from the time he en- 
tered the ministry, showing that he had always been 
the true friend of.the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and, as one of her accredited ministers, had been 
abundant in labors and success. One or two others 
followed Judge Shattuck at full length on the same 
side; and when it became known that B. M. Drake, 
John G. Jones, and several others intended to claim 
the floor in favor of retaining Mr. Maffitt in the Con- 
ference until he should be located at his own request, 
the opposition suddenly gave up the wearisome con- 
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test and consented to leave him without a pastoral 
charge at his own request. 

Why was it that there was any opposition to Mr. 
Maffitt among the members and ministers of our 
own Church? That such a preacher should meet 
with opposition outside of his own Church, or out- 
side of any Church, is not surprising. Who in his 
own Church that knew him well could see any 
blameworthy fault in him? His persecution from 
within must have been the outgrowth of ignorance or 
prejudice or a mere morbid jealousy for the honor of 
the Church and ministry. Mr. Maffitt was not only a 
man of extraordinary eloquence and power in the 
pulpit, but a humble, sincere, and earnest Chris- 
tian. No man not a devout follower of Christ could 
spend so much time in private meditation and ear- 
nest prayer as he, especially during his revival sea- 
sons. He made his home with the best families in 
the Church, and this is their uniform testimony. He 
was an educated Irishman, and possessed all the ex- 
uberant and confiding impulsiveness of his nation, 
which sometimes had the appearance of childish im- 
prudence; but even what were esteemed by the hy- 
percritical as faults were of the most innocent and 
harmless character. 

After voting to hold the next annual session at 
Grenada, in the New Purchase (the Bishop giving 
the time as December 5, 1838); on the eighth day of 
the present sitting, and after receiving our appoint- 
ments, the Conference adjourned. 

William Winans succeeded Barnabas Pipkin on 
the New Orleans District, which had to be reduced 
in size on account of his increasing feebleness. Jef- 
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ferson Hamilton was stationed in New Orleans and 
Imnoch N. Talley on Lafayette Mission; Samuel L. 
LL. Scott in Baton Rouge and Robert S. Collins in 
Woodville; William Langarl and William H. Wat- 
kins on Wilkinson Circuit. Thomas Clinton was 
continued on Wilkinson Colored Mission. The be- 
loved and faithful Mrs. Pipkin, who had hitherto 
shared the burdens of the itinerancy with her hus- 
band, had fallen into severe and protracted bodily 
affliction, which had led Mr. Pipkin to the determi- 
nation to request the Conference to leave him with- 
out an appointment the present year; but, after 
some deliberation on the subject, it was thought 
best to relieve Mr. Winans by detaching three cir- 
cuits from the New Orleans District and forming a 
small district, called Greensburg, and appoint Mr. 
Pipkin in charge. Tis preachers were Joseph P. 
Snead, Mathew Ramsey, and David M. Wiggins. 
Benjamin M.- Drake was continued on the Natchez 
District, without much change in its structure ex- 
cept that an additional pastoral charge was organ- 
ized from the northern end of Concordia Cireuit and 
called New Carthage, and the name of Concordia 
was changed to Vidalia, the name of the parish 
town opposite Natchez. lias R. Porter was sta- 
tioned in Natchez and Elijah Steele on Washington 
Circuit. It was here he made one of his best im- 
pressions as a talented young preacher and faithful 
pastor. Taving a small circuit, he did most of his 
preaching on the Sabbath, and spent much of his 
time in the week in pastoral visiting. His congre- 
eations increased almost to the limits of the commu- 
nities in which he preached. It was said that he 
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would ride around early in the week, making short 
pastoral calls and inviting everybody to attend 
church next Sabbath, and then he would go around 
again in the latter part of the week to ascertain if 
they were coming to church according to his special 
invitation. 

Robert D. Smith was continued on the Vicksburg 
District. The towns of Clinton and Raymond were 
connected with Jackson and placed in the Sharon 
District, and a new work was added to the Vicksburg 
District, called Bayou Mason Mission. Quite a num- 
ber of families had settled west and south of Lake 
Providence, on the Bayou Mason hills, and around 
Swan Lake and at other points—enough to make a 
good circuit. Alexander S. Parker, one of our most 
faithful young men, was appointed to organize and 
labor on this mission. Laban Cheney, a transfer 
from the New York Conference, was stationed in 
Vicksburg. 

The writer was continued on the Sharon District, 
with some slight changes in the work. Benton and 
Manchester were returned to Holmes Circuit, with 
two preachers on the work; Clinton, Raymond, and 
Jackson were united in one pastoral charge, under 
Charles K. Marshall, with Thomas Ford employed 
as a supply. Our Church was not strong at Ray- 
mond, and had worshiped in the courthouse. The 
citizens, of various denominations, and the Masons 
procured a lot and agreed to build a house, to be 
occupied as a union Church below and a lodge above. 
They put up the frame and the Masons soon finished 
their lodge, but the union Church apartment. re- 
mained unfinished and untenantable a long time. 
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“What was everybody’s business was nobody’s busi- 
ness.” Major Demoss, one of the leading citizens 
of Raymond, said to Mr. Ford: “We are utterly tired 
of seeing that naked frame that supports the Ma- 
sonic Lodge. By common consent we are willing to 
give a fee simple title to the property pertaining 
to the union Church to any denomination that will 
finish it, so that we can have a respectable and com- 
modious place of worship.” Mr. Ford took the hint. 
A Board of Trustees was appointed according to the 
Discipline, the property legally put into their hands, 
and in a few months was completed a commodious 
and well-furnished Methodist church, in which the 
congregation has worshiped to this date. Canton 
was left to be supplied by John Cotton, now in a 
local relation. 

The circuit known as Louisville, in the Montieello 
District of last year, was placed in the Sharon Dis- 
trict, and under the blessing of God soon developed 
into a much larger and better circuit. Little commu- 
nities had been formed all over Winston and Oktib- 
beha Counties. Louisville, the county site of Win- 
ston, was assuming the form of a clever village, while 
Starkville, the county site of Oktibbeha, was already 
putting on the airs of a smart inland town. Rey. 
Jacob Mathews, late of the Alabama Conference, 
and his brother-in-law, Rev. John H. Stone, had 
lately settled in the eastern part of Winston County, 
and by their labors contributed largely to the up- 
building of Methodism in all that country. They 
were both talented preachers, and Mr. Mathews was 
a superior preacher. Hon. James Walton, then a 
member of the State Senate, and afterwards a very 
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talented member of the Mississippi Conference, and 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Hogan, were living at Stark- 
ville, and were prayerfully and industriously striv- 
ing to advance the Church there. Lorenzo D. Lang- 
ford, having been a local preacher some years, was 
preacher in charge of this vast circuit. At first 
there was some murmuring about the appointment. 
Mr. Langford had a family; and as they lived a con- 
siderable distance from the circuit, how was he to 
render the circuit full service? Then, he was a 
plain, uneducated man; howwould he _ succeed 
among a people accustomed to hear such preachers 
as Jacob Mathews, John H. Stone, Benjamin B. 
Smith, and the old ex-member of the Conference, 
Elijah Gentry? Mr. Langford, “being full of faith 
and the Holy Ghost,’ went everywhere preaching 
the word among the new settlers. He seemed to 
think of nothing in comparison with the salvation 
of souls. The result was that he had a glorious in- 
gathering into the Church. Everybody began to 
think he was the very man needed. 

A very valuable transfer came from the Tennessee 
Conference in the person of John M. Holland. He 
was a native of Williamson County, Tenn., embraced 
religion in early life, and became almost immediately 
an active member of the Church. In the fall of 
1822 he was admitted on trial into the Tennessee 
Conference, where he filled the offices of pastor, pre- 
siding elder, and college agent with great accepta- 
bility and usefulness until his transfer to the Mis- 
sissippi Conference. Mr. Holland was educated, re- 
fined, and courtly. He was a successful tactician 
in revival meetings, and excelled in the service of 
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song. He was in all réspects a most lovely man and 
minister. At the late Conference he was appointed 
presiding elder of the Holly Springs District. The 
work was still enlarging and assuming a higher 
importance in the Chickasaw Purchase. The rich 
lands had invited a superior class of families to set- 
tle in the Purchase, and their elevated grade in so- 
ciety required a fair proportion of the best talents 
in the Conference to be stationed among them. Jo- 
seph Travis was stationed in Holly Springs and 
Nathaniel R. Jarratt was appointed to organize a 
new circuit in the northeastern corner of the State, 
to be called Tishomingo. The other circuits re- 
mained as they were, with such additions as the 
preachers saw proper to make, but retaining the 
names of the previous year. 

The area of the settlements ae so enlarged in 
North Mississippi that it became necessary to or- 
ganize a new district south of Holly Springs, which 
took the name of Grenada, with David O. Shattuck 
as presiding elder. The principal enlargement of 
the work which made this new district necessary was 
in the direction of Choctaw and Chickasaw Coun- 
ties, around the head waters of the Big Black and 
Yalobusha Rivers. 

Green M. Rogers was appointed presiding elder 
of the Monticello District, Mr. Houghton not being 
able to stand the horseback-riding necessary to com- 
pass the district four times a year. Two new cir- 
cuits were organized in this district, called Raleigh 
and Paulding, the former mainly in Smith and the 
latter in Jasper County. This new territory had 
been transiently passed over a few times by the itin- 
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erants on their long rounds, but hitherto had been 
mainly served by a few faithful local preachers who 
had emigrated into that, region with the early set- 
tlers, among whom may be honorably mentioned 
Ransom J. Jones, Sr., and Jacob Carr. 

The three missionaries in Texas had already com- 
menced a noble work. At first they traveled over 
the republic, preaching wherever they could in pri- 
vate houses or extemporized places, and taking the 
names of emigrant members and local preachers, 
and organizing them into societies. It is said that 
Doctor Ruter, in the space of about two or three 
months after his first entrance into Texas, had taken 
the names of three hundred emigrant members. How 
many the other two missionaries collected is not 
recorded, but from their known activity they were 
not much behind their superintendent. Methodism 
did not have to struggle long for a full-grown ex- 
istence in the republic of Texas. Much of the ma- 
terial for a spiritual edifice there had been well pre- 
pared in the States before its removal to Texas, and 
in a few years our Church appeared there in fair 
proportions with her church houses, camp grounds, 
Sabbath schools, and literary institutions. The 
great demand at first was for additional laborers to 
follow up the rapidly extending settlements. After 
the first general reconnoisance, Doctor Ruter de- 
cided that he needed twelve additional itinerants 
to supply the “fields already white unto the harvest.” 
The statistics show a very encouraging increase in 
numerical strength—an increase of two thousand 
and ninety-six white, two thousand three hundred 
and eighteen colored, and eight Indian members. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
1838. 


THE Conference met at the new and growing town of 
Grenada, on the Yalobusha River, in Yalobusha 
County, December 5, 1838. This was the first Con- 
ference ever held in North Mississippi. Bishop 
Morris, being unavoidably detained on the way, did 
not arrive until Saturday evening. John M. Hol- 
land was called to conduct the opening religious 
services and to preside over the organization of the 
Conference. The Conference then balloted for a 
President, and William Winans was elected. Joseph 
Travis was again elected Secretary. 

A letter was found in the post office of a private 
character, directed to Bishop Robert R. Roberts, 
which was an indication that he intended to visit 
the Mississippi Conference once more; but he did 
not come, and we saw our first and very greatly be- 
loved Bishop no more. It adds to the attractions 
of heaven to believe that we shall greet him there. 

The usual standing committees were appointed, 
and the regular routine business of an Annual Con- 
ference commenced. Under the first question nine- 
teen were admittted on trial, a number of whom, 
after a few years, retired from the itinerancy and 
passed out of sight. A fair proportion of these pro- 
bationers did long and faithful service, and some of 
them remain to the present day, though now on the 
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superannuated list, among whom we may mention 
Erastus R. Strickland,. Levi Pearce, and Andrew 
Day. Eight were continued on trial; eight were re- 
ceived into full connection, six of whom were or- 
dained deacons, the other two having been previous- 
ly ordained; six were ordained elders; Elijah B. Me- 
Kay and James Watson, formerly of our Conference, 
and Isaac C. Foster akd Samuel R. Davidson, for- 
merly of the Tennessee Conference, were readmit- 
ted; Littleton Fowler, Jesse Hoard, Isaac L. G. 
Strickland, and Samuel A. Williams, of the Tennes- 
see Conference, and Abel Stevens, of the New En- 
gland Conference, and Sewell Campbell, from the 
Kentucky Conference, in virtue of their appointment 
as missionaries to Texas, became members of the 
Mississippi Conference; Jefferson Hamilton and 
James McLeod were transferred to the Alabama 
Conference; William Pearson, Philip Diefinweirth, 
Charles J. Carney, and John N. Maffitt were located 
at their own request, and Anthony H. Holcomb and 
James McDonald were located by a vote of the Con- 
ference as being unsuitable for the work of traveling 
preachers. This measure afflicted Mr. Holeomb 
very much, for he placed a high estimate upon his 
membership in the Conference; but he had so many 
unministerial ways, of which it seemed impossible 
to make him conscious, that no presiding elder or 
circuit that had him one year was willing to take 
him a second. After vears of trial and disappoint- 
ment, he was advised to locate: and it is due to his 
memory to say that when, through the faithfulness 
of a friend, he became apprised of his standing in 
the Bishop’s Council, he came before the Conference 
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and asked to be located, though it was evident that 
he did it as a matter of necessity. He labored a 
few years as a local preacher and then entered into 
rest. 

William McD. Martin, James A. James, and 
Mathew Ramsey were discontinued at their own re- 
quest. Richard Angell (who, it seems, declined tak- 
ing his transfer last year to the Alabama Confer- 
ence), Jesse Lee, William V. Douglass, Thomas Ow- 
ens, James Applewhite, and Hardy Mullins were de- 
clared superannuated. Fourteen local preachers, 
several of whom had now entered the itinerancy, 
were elected to deacon’s orders, and eight were 
elected to the order of elder. 

Bishop Morris preached us an admirable sermon 
on the Sabbath from Daniel xii. 4: “Many shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” Aft- 
er a lucid explanation of the text in its primary 
and full meaning as applicable to all divinely called 
and active preachers of the gospel, he showed its pe- 
culiar applicability to our itinerant preachers, who 
are constantly running to and fro all over the land, 
preaching the doctrines of a pure Christianity, so 
that Bible knowledge is increased and errors in doce- 
trine are continually subsiding and disappearing. 
Ilis description of the rapid spread and prevalence 
of pure Arminianism and the overthrow of its an- 
tagonistic doctrines through the instrumentality of 
the itinerancy was truly encouraging to the preach- 
ers to go on in their divinely appointed work. 

The Conference was permitted to draw on the 
Book Concern for four hundred dollars and on the 
Chartered Fund for eighty-two dollars. The Foster 
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bequest yielded one hundred and fifty dollars, being 
only half of the interest due for the current year. 
The Planters’ Bank was showing to every practiced 
eye unmistakable signs of a coming collapse. After 
adding all available Conference funds together, 
such was the financial convulsion of the country 
that many of the toiling itinerants were quite de- 
ficient in their small salaries. As soon as the good 
and liberal-hearted people of Grenada found this 
out from the report of the stewards, they commenced 
soliciting donations, both in public and in private, 
and persevered until a sufficient amount was raised 
to bring every deficient salary up to the full disci- 
plinary allowance. Judge Shattuck, the presiding 
elder of the district, was very infiuential in this 
movement. At a meeting of the Preachers’ Fund 
Society its object was explained to the congregation, 
and a far larger sum was contributed to its capital 
stock than was ever contributed at any other place. 
Up to that date we had met with no such liberality 
elsewhere. It was with regret that we had to deliver 
that fair and liberal town over to the Memphis Con- 
ference. 

An item in the journal reealls an interesting case 
in the person of Tsaac Taylor. When he was con- 
verted he was wholly without literary acquirements, 
unless it may have been a mere knowledge of the al- 
phabet. He soon began to pray in public and ex- 
hort, and professed to feel called of God to preach 
the gospel. His wife taught him to read, and he 
soon became quite a successful student. At this 
Conference, after his two years’ probation, he came 
forward for admission into full connection and elec- 
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tion to deacon’s orders. The Conference hesitated. 
He had not stood a thorough examination on the 
course of study, and then there was a roughness in 
iis manners at times that was objectionable. After 
the first call and representation of his case, the fol- 
lowing entry was made in the journal—viz., “Isaac 
Taylor was not admitted, for not giving satisfaction 
as to the course of study, but was continued on trial, 
and Conference resolved he be kindly admonished 
by the Chair to be more mild and smooth in his inter- 
course with society as a preacher.” The required 
admonition was faithfully given by President Wi- 
nans and kindly and profitably received by Mr. Tay- 
lor—so much so that in a few days his case was re- 
considered and he was received into full connection 
and elected to deacon’s orders. Mr. Taylor had a 
robust constitution and a mind capable of very rapid 
development; but after continuing in the Conference 
four years, he located and turned his attention to 
the study and practice of law, and after a few years 
went to Texas. If Mr. Taylor had continued to de- 
vote his whole attention to the study of theology and 
the practical duties of the itinerancy, what eminence 
he might have attained in the ministry! It is to be 
regretted that, after the Church takes up some young 
men from the very back door of ignorance and ob- 
scurity and teaches them how to study successfully, 
and starts them on the highroad to usefulness, if not 
to fame, they take advantage of the position given 
them and turn their attention to the study of some 
secular profession, rendering the remainder of their 
lives almost useless as ministers of the gospel. 

As the book trade in the Mississippi Conference 
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was now to a great extent supplied from the Book 
Concern at Cincinnati, we received annual visits 
from one of its agents. At this session that amia- 
ble, sweet-spirited man, Rev. John F. Wright, pre- 
sented an exhibit of the Western Book Concern, and 
spoke in glowing terms of its growing prosperity. 
He also told of the extraordinary conversion of Wil- 
liam Nast, an educated German, who had entered 
the ministry and was laboring successfully among 
the German population in‘Cincinnati and elsewhere, 
and had commenced the publication of a Methodist 
paper in German, called the Christian Apologist. 
The Conference: approved of this publication and 
pledged to give it circulation among any German 
population in its bounds. 

Ministers of the gospel “are men of like passions 
with others,” and are surrounded with the common 
infirmities of humanity. It is not to be expected, 
then, that they should be infallible and always get 
on smoothly. [ven where they are innocent of any 
intentional wrong, it is sometimes necessary to have 
a judicial investigation in order to establish their 
innocence, or to give the accused an opportunity to 
confess their indiscretions and promise amendment. 

Nathaniel R. Jarratt had been suspended a week 
before Conference met by a committee called to- 
gether by John M. Holland, presiding elder of the 
Holly Springs District, the committee consisting of 
Joseph Travis, John W. Ellis, and Robert 8. Collins. 
The irae charge was “falsehood.” The specification 
was, “in concealing the truth, thereby making false 
impressions.” The second charge was “attempting 
to defraud.” The specification in Support of this 
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charge Was, “in proposing to rescind a contract with 
H. Ferrill relative to a tract of land to which he had 
given his obligation to make said Ferrill a title 
whenever he should obtain a title himself.” Ag this 
matter had arisen in the extreme northern part of 
the Conference, the ministers from that region 
shaped the circumstances of its introduction to the 
Conference; and the long discussion which followed 
was conducted mostly by the North Mississippians. 
When Mr. Jarratt was permitted to speak in his own 
behalf, in a subdued tone of voice and manner, with 
evidences of true humility, he affirmed that his mo- 
tives were pure but his plan of proceeding was 
wrong, for which error he asked the forgiveness of 
his brethren. The Conference, by vote, disapproved 
of his indiscretions, requested the Bishop to give 
him a suitable admonition before the Conference for 
the benefit of himself and all present, and then 
passed his character. Mr. Jarratt received the ad- 
monition with meekness and conducted himself as 
a true Christian, and in the end had more the sym- 
pathy than the censure of his brethren. 

Bradford Frazee was still in charge of the Eliza- 
beth Female Academy. It would seen from the 
journal that the committee appointed at the last 
Conference to investigate complaints against him 
at Washington either had not acted at all or had 
acted in a way not satisfactory to Mr. Frazee. Ina 
letter to David O. Shattuck he asked his advice and 
assistance in his case. Mr. Shattuck petitioned the 
Conference to have a new committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the case. The Conference consented to the 
proposal, and requested Bishop Morris to appoint 
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the committee. He appointed on the committee 
William Winans, Thomas Clinton, Laban C. Cheney, 
Robert D. Smith, John Lane, and Samuel W. Spear. 
Mr. Frazee’s character passed for the present, and he 
was appointed as the colleague of Daniel Leggatt, 
on Vidalia Circuit. 

The Conference was taking an increasing interest 
in Sabbath schools. The number and other statis- 
tics of Sabbath schools were called for and reported 
in detail. . 

The first centennial year of Methodism was now 
approaching, and it was resolved to celebrate it in 
a becoming and useful manner. The time for the 
celebration was fixed in the fall of 1839, and every 
presiding elder was expected to call a district con- 
vention in time to appoint the place, select the speak- 
ers and give them their subjects, and make all neces- 
sary arrangements to celebrate the centennial year 
with appropriate religious services. This was very 
generally attended to in our Conference. In the 
country places it was generally connected with the 
fall camp meetings, and was the means of spread- 
ing, through public addresses, a vast amount of in- 
formation relative to the past history, present sta- 
tus, and future prospects of this branch of the gen- 
eral Church, with all missionary, Sabbath school, 
educational, and other Church interests. The speak- 
ers selected were required to write out their dis- 
courses in full and read them. This requirement 
made it necessary for each speaker to investigate 
and elaborate the subject assigned him, which, in 
many cases, was the means of improving his knowl- 
edge of Methodism as much as he improved the 
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knowledge of his hearers. The centennial celebra- 
tion passed off well. 

A number of the leading members and patrons of 
this Church in Holmes and Carroll Counties be- 
came interested in establishing a seminary of learn- 
ing of high academic grade at a place they named 
Emory, in honor of the late Bishop Emory. The 
place they selected was on the dividing ridge between 
the rich valley lands of Yazoo and Big Black Rivers, 
and abounded with pure water, with every indica- 
tion of a good, healthy location. One leading idea 
of the proprietors was to induce the owners of large 
plantations in the bottom larids of the adjacent 
rivers to fix their family residences at Emory for 
health, educational, and Church. purposes. The 
scheme was plausible and bade fair to prosper until 
the great financial crash which spread embarrass- 
ment all over our country stopped its further prog- 
ress. Good schools were taught there a number of 
years, and the place was assuming the appearance 
of a lively village when its progress was ehecked by 
the stress of the times. The proprietors were anx- 
ious to place the schools under the patronage of the 
Conference, and requested the writer to represent 
them in the matter, which he did; whereupon the 
Conference appointed David O. Shattuck, John G. 
Jones, and Washington Ford a committee to confer 
with the trustees and report to the next Conference. 

Papers were also received from Texas, setting 
forth the great importance of establishing at an early 
day a denominational seminary of learning in the 
republic. These papers were referred to the Su- 
perintendent of the Texas Mission, with instructions 
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to look into the subject and report to the next Con- 
ference. This was the beginning of the extensive 
and varied denominational seminaries in Texas. 

To give and perpetuate the settled convictions of 
our fathers on the subject of Church fairs, pews, in- 
strumental music, and choirs, we transcribe a few 
verbatim resolutions from the journal of this Con- 
ference: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that 
those exhibitions generally called fairs are pernicious in 
their influence on the Church, and therefore should be dis- 
couraged by all our preachers. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that 
the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church requires, 
in all instances, that the seats in our churches should be 
free, and that for any preacher to advocate the sale or rent- 
ing of pews in our houses of worship is guilty of an offense 
against the Church and should be reproved by the Con- 
ference. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that 
the introduction of instrumental music into public worship 
in our churches and the conducting of the music in our 
churches by choirs, in the common sense of the term, is 
injurious to the spirituality of singing, and is inconsistent 
with the directions of our Discipline. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions in reference to 


fairs, pews, instrumental music, and choirs be published 
in the Southwestern Christian Advocate. 


The Conference set apart -the first Friday in the 
following October as a day of fasting and prayer 
for the general prosperity of the Church, and espe- 
cially that the Lord of the harvest would send forth 
more laborers into his harvest. The next Confer- 
ence was appointed to be at Natchez December 4, 
1839. The committees of examination on the course 
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of study were announced. Votes of thanks to the 
citizens generally for their hospitality and liberali- 
ty, and to individuals for special favors, were passed, 
and after a session of nine days we adjourned to 
meet at the church at candlelight to receive the ap- 
pointments. We had enjoyed a happy Conference. 
Some of our meetings in the church were full of holy 
joy and rapturous praise. Now we were to be scat- 
tered again. Some of the veterans in the itinerancy 
from the southern part of the Conference had to 
take a horseback ride of two or three hundred miles 
to reach their homes and pastoral charges. This 
reminded them of the days when they used to travel 
in the depth of winter to and from the Conferences 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

The Greensburg District was now called Baton 
Rouge, and was so enlarged as to include Baton 
Rouge on the west, Pearl River and Pearlington on 
the east, and Amite on the north. Barnabas Pip- 
kin was continued in the presiding eldership. 

The term of Benjamin M. Drake on the Natchez 
District having expired by limitation, it was remod- 
eled and reduced in size to suit the age and feeble- 
ness of Mr. Winans, and he was placed in charge of 
it. Elijah Steele was stationed in Woodville, B. M. 
Drake in Natchez, and Lewellyn Campbell and Wil- 
liam H. Watkins in New Orleans and Lafayette 
Mission. Mr. Campbell had been sent from the Ken- 
tucky Conference as a missionary to Texas, and had 
been laboring there the preceding year and expected 
to return; but the Bishop lacked a suitable man for 
New Orleans, and after consulting with Mr. Camp- 
bell obtained his consent to go to the city. 
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The name of Monticello was exchanged for Bran- 
don District, with Green M. Rogers continued as 
presiding elder. A new circuit was organized in 
the northeastern corner of this district, called De- 
catur, the name of the county town of Newton Coun- 
ty. This circuit in part took the place of the origi- 
nal Newton Mission, established two years before. 
Thomas Myers was in charge this year. 

John Lane succeeded Robert D. Smith on the 
Vicksburg District. The various pastoral charges 
in this district, as now constructed, were all on or 
near the Mississippi River, and extended from the 
southern limit of Jefferson as far north as Bolivar 
County. The Mississippi part of the circuit, called 
“Providence” last year, was detached and organized 
into Lake Washington Mission, with Joel Sanders 
as missionary. The new work organized last year 
on Bayou Mason, being in the bounds of the Arkan- 
sas Conference, was turned over to that Conference 
and placed in the Monroe Distriet. Charles K. Mar- 
shall was stationed in) Vicksburg, and Laban C. 
Cheney and Horace M. Booth at Port Gibson and 
Grand Gulf. John G. Jones was continued in 
charge of the Sharon District, which had been great- 
ly curtailed in territory, but still had more than the 
original number of pastoral charges. Elias R. Por- 
ter was stationed in Jackson, the State capital, and 
succeeded in finishing the first and only church our 
denomination has ever had there, except a church 
for the colored people. Canton was re-annexed to 
Madison Circuit, with two preachers on that circuit. 
Holmes Cirenit was divided, and the lower end was 
orgenized into Yazoo Circuit, including Benton and 
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Yazoo City, with J’ Ira E. Byrd and Robert R. 
Gill as pastors. Levi Pearce was on the Madison 
Colored Mission, and Elijah B. McKay on that of 
Yazoo. 

David O. Shattuck was continued in charge of 
the Grenada District. In this district Choctaw as 
the name of a circuit was dropped, and Greensboro, 
the name of the county site of Choctaw County, took 
its place. Yalobusha was in the same way substi- 
tuted by Carroll. A new work was added, called 
Spring Hill, and left to be supplied. The name was 
discontinued after this year. John M. Holland was 
continued on the Holly Springs District, to which 
were added this year Cold Water Circuit and Tu- 
nica and Albertson Missions; the two former being 
in De Soto, Panola, Tunica, and Coahoma Counties, 
in the northwestern corner of the State, and the 
latter in Tippah County. Samuel L. L. Scott was 
stationed in Holly Springs, and Joseph Travis was 
President of Holly Springs University, a good 
little school with a big name. Nathaniel R. Jarratt, 
after all his troubles, was returned to Tishomingo 
Circuit, and was highly appreciated where he was 
best known. 

Colored missions were greatly multiplied at this 
Conference, some of which were supplied by some 
of the best traveling elders, and others by some of 
the most talented local preachers. The work among 
the colored people was not all left to the mission- 
aries, but was still kept up by the circuit pastors 
wherever it could be continued in connection with 
the regular pastoral charges. 

On the 16th of May, 1838, the Texas Mission met 
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with a very great loss in the death of its first super- 
intendent, Rev. Martin Ruter, D.D. He was no ordi- 
nary man. Like Samuel, his whole earthly existence 
was devoted to the service of God. He was born 
April 3, 1785, in Charlestown, Worcester County, 
Mass. Being religiously instructed and trained 
from infancy, his early boyhood was marked with 
morality and attention to religious duties. At the 
age of fourteen he obtained an assurance of his 
acceptance in Christ, and at the age of sixteen was 
admitted on trial into the New York Conference. 
From this time he labored extensively on circuits. 
in city stations, and on districts, in the Northern 
and Hastern States of the Union and in Canada, un- 
til 1820, when he was elected by the General Con- 
ference to superintend the Western Book Concern, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, to which agency he was re- 
elected in 1824. Before the expiration of his sec- 
ond term in the book agency, he was elected Presi- 
dent of Augusta College, in Kentucky, which posi- 
tion he filled over four years. He was then trans- 
ferred to the Pittsburg Conference, and stationed 
two years in the city of Pittsburg. Near the close 
of his second year he was elected to preside over 
Alleghany College, located at Meadville, Pa., from 
which in the summer of 1837 he was appointed to 
the superintendency of the most important mission- 
ary field on the continent. Mr. Ruter had entered 
the ministry with nothing more than a good rudi- 
mental English education ; but while doing full work 
as an itinerant minister he had become well versed 
in history, science, and the languages, and as a lit- 
erary man had but few superiors. The Asbury Col- 
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lege, in Baltimore, without his knowledge, conferred 
on him the degree of Master of Arts, and in 1822 
Transylvania University, of Kentucky, conferred on 
him the well-merited degree of D.D. Few men in 
this or any other age or country ever sacrificed as 
much of domestic comfort or secular interest to go 
on a foreign mission as did Dr. Ruter. As soon as 
he received his appointment to Texas he hastened 
his preparations to commence his work. He left 
his family at New Albany, Ind., until he could recon- 
noiter his mission field and make arrangements to 
remove them to the Republic. He descended the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to Rodney, Miss., where 
he mounted his horse and, taking the main emigrant 
route, crossed the Sabine on the 21st of November, 
18387. He commenced his labors immediately in 
daily preaching, forming societies, laying plans for 
building churches, promoting Sabbath schools, plan- 
ning circuits, and laying the foundation for a cen- 
tral literary institution of high grade, which he 
saw would soon be much needed by both the Church 
and country. His rides were long, his exposures 
great, his eating and sleeping accommodations often 
very scant. He seemed to feel all the time that the 
Master’s business required haste. He traveled at a 
rapid rate, generally riding in a long and continu- 
ous trot. Thus he continued until midspring of 
1838, when his health began to fail. He paused 
long enough to take medicine, and found relief. He 
now thought of going for his family; but after 
a day’s journey he was so completely exhausted 
that he concluded to return to Washington, Tex., 
where he lingered several weeks, with the best atten- 
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tion that good physicians and devoted friends could 
give him, and then died in great peace on May 16, 
1838. 

His colleagues, Messrs. Fowler and Alexander, 
continued in the field until Conference, at which 
the following appointments were made for the Texas 
Mission District: 


Littleton Fowler, P. E. 

Houston and Galveston, Abel Stevens. 

Nacogdoches, Samuel A. Williams. 

Washington, Robert Alexander, Isaac L. G. 
Strickland. 

Montgomery, Jesse Hoard. 

Brazonia, Joseph P. Snead. 


Neither Bishop Morris nor any member of his 
Council had ever been to Texas, and in making these 
appointments had to leave it discretionary with Mr. 
Fowler, after consulting his preachers, to remodel 
them in any way he thought best for the general 
interests of the work. As soon as convenient he 
assembled a majority of the missionaries in the 
vicinity of San Augustine, and, after prayerful con- 
sultation, made several changes in the plan of the 
work and in the appointments of some of the preach- 
ers, but all in reference to occupying as much terri- 
tory and preaching to as many people as possible. 
The Texas Mission is now fairly established, is a 
legitimate part of the Mississippi Conference, and 
will have a place in its history. 

Of the nineteen who were admitted on trial at 
this Conference, nearly half of them are dead. Absa- 
lom Petitt and Reuben B. Ricketts still survive in 
extreme old age; Edward Fountain, after a short 
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career in the itinerancy, took orders in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church; Horace M. Booth, after 
many years of active labor in the Mississippi Con- 
ference, both as a traveling and local preacher, is 
now effective in the East Texas Conference; while 
Levi Pearce and Andrew Day are on the honored 
roll of well-worn superannuates, and Erastus R. 
Strickland, with patriarchal mien, is still on the 
effective list. Levi Pearce had been admitted on 
trial before, but his pecuniary circumstances led 
him to ask a short discontinuance. Since reénter- 
ing the Conference he has continued without a break 
until the present day. He is a man of commanding 
personal appearance and an improving intellect, 
and soon rose to eminence among his brethren, fill- 
ing many of the most important appointments on 
circuits, stations, and districts, and several times 
was a delegate to the General Conference. After the 
war he became discouraged about the future pros- 
pects of our country, and removed with his family 
to British Honduras. Andrew Day was a deeply 
pious and very impulsive young Christian, with a 
limited education when he entered the ministry. 
He has labored long, faithfully, and successfully, 
until, debilitated by labor and advancing years, he 
has been retired to the superannuated list. 

Erastus R. Strickland is still among us. His ex- 
perience and successful labors will be suggestive 
and encouraging to younger men. He was born in 
Meredith, Delaware County, New York, on April 6, 
1807. In 1828 he was converted at a camp meeting 
in Orleans County, New York. He immediately 
felt meved to labor for the salvation of others, and 
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became an active layman in a place where Metho- 
dism was weak and in low repute. He soon began 
to feel moved by the Holy Ghost to preach the gos- 
pel, but he fled from the face of the Lord to Georgia, 
where, to use his own language, “the whale of this 
world swallowed him, but threw him up again in the 
Mississippi Conference in 1836.” Mr. Strickland was 
married to a cultured, refined Christian lady, and 
a member of an excellent Methodist family. On 
coming to Mississippi he settled in Neshoba County, 
with very promising worldly prospects, and began 
to amass a fortune by entering government land in 
the Choctaw Purchase. He had been licensed to 
preach in Georgia, but on coming to Mississippi he 
put his “light under a bushel,” and was little known 
as a preacher for some time. He became reawak- 
ened to a sense of what might be the consequences 
of his unfaithfulness both to himself and others, 
had his license renewed, and became industrious 
as a local preacher, preaching extensively in Ne- 
shoba, Leake, Winston, and other new counties. He 
was not satisfied in his local relation; he felt sensi- 
bly moved toward the itinerancy, but the claims 
of his family in connection with his widely extended 
business transactions seemed to place insurmounta- 
ble difficulties in his way. Realizing that it was a 
fearful thing to disobey the call of God, he deter- 
mined to forsake houses and lands, domestic com- 
forts and prospective wealth, for the sake of preach- 
ing the gospel to dying men. He was soon after ree- 
ommended for admission on trial into the Confer- 
ence, and also for deacon’s orders as a local preach 
er. His industry and success scemed to excite the 
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jealousy and envy of some who were less able and 
successful than he, and they accused him of being 
worldly-minded and thinking more about entering 
wild land than preaching the gospel. This ungen- 
erous gossip reached members of the Conference 
who had no personal acquaintance with him, so 
that when he was proposed for admission on trial 
he was promptly rejected, and even a motion to per- 
mit the presiding elder to employ him was _ lost. 
This fell heavily on Mr. Strickland, who was pres- 
ent; but he was patient and quiet, and associated 
freely with the preachers for a few days, so that 
they might become acquainted with him, and then 
a reconsideration of his case was secured, and he 
was cordially admitted and elected to deacon’s or- 
ders. For nearly forty years no one has ever re- 
gretted the admission of Icrastus R. Strickland into 
our Conference. This year (1839) My. Strickland 
was appointed to Louisville Circuit as the colleague 
of Kdwin Philips, a young minister of precious 
memory. This circuit was large and lay mostly in 
Winston and Oktibbeha Counties. Several hundred 
were added to the Church, most of whom gave evi- 
dence of being soundly converted. 

The revival took hold of every gradation of soci- 
ety, the educated and professional classes sharing 
largely in the benefits of the gracious visitation. 
Prominent among the noted conversions at Ellison 
Ridge was that of Col. Murff. He was a substantial 
citizen and the head of a lovely family, but had 
hitherto lived an irreligious life. Tlis awakening 
was thorough and his conversion powerful. He 
immediately set up his family altar, and was at- 
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tentive to all the duties of Church*membership. The 
result was that he was a satisfied and happy Chris- 
tian. He delighted in private communion with God, 
and for the enjoyment of this great privilege he 
selected a grove in a quiet valley to which he often 
retired to be alone with God. One lovely Sabbath 
morning he retired alone to this sacred spot, and 
while engaged in prayer his soul was filled to over- 
flowing with love, peace, and joy, and he was con- 
strained to shout aloud the praises of God. His 
wife heard his voice somewhat indistinctly, and 
sent some of the servants to inquire into the cause. 
The servants caught the gracious influence, and did 
not return. Then she and others of the family went, 
only to remain and help the Colonel to shout. The 
neighbors heard the noise, as of a multitude, and 
came to see what it all meant. Many of them in 
turn partook of the great joy, and turned the place 
of private prayer into a place of public worship. 
where they remained, singing, praying, exhorting 
one another, and shouting, until near sunset. It 
will take the revelations of eternity to disclose the 
accumulating good fruits of that unappointed meet- 
ing in Col. Murff’s private grove. Col. Murff be- 
came a local preacher, and still lives to bless the 
Church with his example, his prayers, and his pul- 
pit labors. Rev. J. 1). Murff, formerly of the Missis- 
sippi but now of the North Mississippi Conference, 
is a son of Col. Murff. 

Leroy Masengale, of the Alabama Conference, and 
his father-in-law, a very worthy and useful local 
preacher by the name of Lovelady, lived near the 
borders of the Louisville Circuit, and sometimes 
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crossed the Conference boundary and did good serv- 
ice at camp meetings. Mr. Lovelady was a thrifty 
farmer as well as an acceptable and useful local 
preacher. He adopted an amusing plan to capture 
a bear that had eluded his dogs and gun while 
depredating on his roasting ears. He was well ap- 
prised of the fact that bears are fond of honey. He 
accordingly prepared a bowl of honey, which he 
“laced” with a liberal supply of brandy, and then 
placed it inside the field where bruin usually crossed 
the fence in quest of his meal of new corn. The 
bear found the exquisite and exhilarating mixture. 
and lapped it up. Mr. Lovelady went down early 
in the morning to ascertain the result of his ex: 
periment, when he enjoyed a complete triumph ir 
seeing bruin staggering and rolling over, utterly una 
ble to recross, the fence, and apparently as happy 
as a bear could be. Seeing he was both helpless anc 
good-humored, Mr. Lovelady approached with <« 
morning salutation, shook his paw, asked after his 
welfare, and then killed and dressed him. 

In 1840-41 Mr. Strickland was in charge of Paul- 
ding Circuit, with Henry J. Harris as his junior 
the first year. During the two years about five hun- 
dred were added to the Church, embracing many of 
the best educated and most influential men and 
women of the country. It was during Mr. Strick- 
land’s two years’ labor on this circuit that Hon. 
Henry Mounger and Hon. John Watts, both emi- 
nent jurists, and afterwards talented and useful 
local preachers, were brought into Church fellow- 
ship. They were not, however, awakened directly 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Strickland, but 
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in a way to show what honor God often puts upon 
faithful Christian women. The two jurists were 
on their way to hold circuit court at Leakeville, in 
Green County, Mr. Mounger as judge and Mr. Watts 
as district attorney, when they called to spend 
the night with Mrs. Dupree, a widow. On sit- 
ting down to supper she politely asked them to say 
erace. They both declined, with evident feelings of 
self-reproach. After supper Mrs. Dupree called her 
family together and led their usual evening devo- 
tions with fervent and impressive propriety. Her 
guests retired to bed with unprecedented feelings. 
How superior, and yet how beautifully modest, was 
the moral courage of their widowed hostess, when 
contrasted with theirs! There was an infinite im- 
portance in that religion which she so beautifully 
exemplified. They were guilty of having neglected 
its claims. Their personal salvation and the salva- 
tion of their families required that they should lead 
new lives. On their journey they mutually acknow]l- 
edged their determination to devote the remainder 
of their days to the service of God. Soon after their 
return from court they united with the Church, were 
happily converted, and were both licensed to preach. 
Their legal lore and their high professional posi- 
tions were made subservient to the interests of the 
Church. They were not only exemplary Christians 
and very acceptable and useful as local preachers, 
but they were the patrons and successful promoters 
of our literary institutions, and have left the Church 
a rich inheritance in the intelligence and piety of 
their children. Judge Mounger first went to his re- 
ward in heaven, leaving a son, Rev. Edwin H. Moun- 
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ger, a graduate of Centenary College, to serve the 
Church as an itinerant minister. Judge Watts from 
childhood had lived in Mississippi, and from the 
time he was eligible began to fill important offices 
of honor and trust. He had been district attorney, 
legislator, and for twenty years he filled the office 
of circuit judge. He was a man of commanding 
personal appearance, and a universal favorite at 
home and abroad. His parchments show that he 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Andrew and 
elder by Bishop Pierce. Judge Watts was 
no sinecure in his Church relations, but in the 
domestic circle, the Sabbath school, the social meet- 
ings of the Church, protracted and revival meet- 
ings, and District and Annual Conferences he was 
always prompt, earnest, and active. His exhorta- 
tions and prayers came warm from his heart, and 
were full of sympathy, love, and faith. In his last 
illness he rested securely on the merits of his all- 
sufficient and long-tried Saviour, and calmly wait- 
ed his summons to go to his heavenly home. He 
was buried in Garlandsville by the Masonic fra- 
ternity, of which he had long been an honored mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Strickland excelled in having new churches 
built at central points wherever they were needed, 
sometimes as many as six or eight in a year. When 
asked what prompted him to devote so much time, la- 
bor, and money to building churches, his reply was: 
“Tf you want the martins to come about your prem- 
ises to drive away the hawks, you must hang up 
gourds for them to make their nests in and hatch 
their young; so if you want people to attend church 
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and become members, you must have churches built 
of commodious size in central localities.” 

The statistics for this year give the net increase 
as follows—viz.: One thousand and seventy whites, 
four hundred and thirty-seven colored, and sixteen 
Indians; one hundred and ninety-five local preach- 
ers. 


Wie isin oY LL 
1839. 


THE Mississippi Annual Conference assembled at 
Natchez at 9 a.m. December 4, 1889. Bishop 
Andrew opened the Conference with the usual reli- 
gious services. Joseph Travis was again elected 
secretary. After fixing the hours of meeting and 
adjournment, the first motion made and carried was 
to admit as spectators “all local preachers and pro- 
bationers and any private member of the Church 
who may be invited by a member of the Conference 
to a seat in the Conference room, but none else.” 
This was another step toward sitting with open 
doors; but still all outsiders and ministers and 
members of other Churches were not yet permitted 
to witness the doings of an Annual Conference. One 
reason of this prohibition was that the only avail- 
able Conference rooms in those days were small, and 
would not admit a promiscuous crowd; but the 
main reason assigned was that the preachers, in the 
examination of ministerial character, would deal 
more faithfully with each other than they would in 
the presence of a mixed and fault-finding assembly. 
All such restraints have long since been thrown off. 
Periodical literature had so increased as to require 
a separate committee to look after its interests, 
which was appointed for the first time at this Con- 
ference. 
(428) 
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Two of our beloved fellow-laborers, William V. 
Douglass and Isaac L. G. Strickland, had ceased 
from their labors and gone to their eternal reward. 
William V. Douglass was a Scotchman, born in 
the North of England, and was liberally educated. 
He was admitted into the Tennessee Conference, at 
Knoxville, late in 1824, and appointed to the Nash- 
ville Circuit as the junior of Elijah Kirkman. At 
the end of his first year he was transferred to the 
Mississippi Conference, and after filling seven ap- 
pointments on our most important circuits and sta- 
tions, including New Orleans, his health failed, and 
after a decline of several years he died in holy tri- 
umph. Isaac L. G. Strickland was admitted into 
the Tennessee Conference, held at Pulaski, Tenn., 
in November, 1833. After traveling four years 
in that Conference he was transferred to the Texas 
Mission, where he labored with zeal and accepta- 
bility a few months on two of the largest circuits 
in the republic. He fell a victim to congestive fever 
at the house of Mrs. Bell, in Columbia. His soul 
was full of victorious faith and all-conquering love, 
and with his expiring breath he said: “I shall soon 
be in heaven! Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” He 
died in the thirtieth year of his age and the sixth 
of his ministry. Young Strickland was our 
second missionary who fell at his post on Texas 
soil battling for the establishment of Methodism in 
the new republic. 

The usual standing committees were appointed, 
with an additional one on education, consisting of 
Bradford Frazee, Robert Alexander, Charles K. Mar- 
shall, Littleton Fowler, and John Lane. The educa- 
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tional interests had so increased that this commit- 
tee became a necessity, and has had its annual suc- 
cessors ever since. 

A day of fasting and prayer, to be observed 
throughout the Conference, for a general advance 
of the cause of God, and especially that the Lord 
of the harvest would send forth more laborers into 
the harvest, had been appointed at the previous 
Conference, and was observed with the best results. 
Nineteen were admitted on trial at this Confer 
ence, of whom there remain at the present time 
Henry J. Harris, Daniel A. J. Parker, and Joshua 
T. Heard. Several of them were well advanced in 
life when they were admitted, and their itinerant 
career was short. Our Texas Mission had already 
become self-producing, for of those admitted Robert 
Crawford, Daniel Carle, Robert H. Hill, John Hay- 
nie, and Tfenderson 1D. Palmer were from the Texas 
Mission District... Twenty were continued on trial 
from Jast vear; seven were received into full con- 
nection; six were ordained deacons and _ five 
to the office of elder. Samuel W. Hankins, 
of the Georgia Conference, Malcolm McPherson, of 
the South Carolina Conference, Wilson L. MeAlis- 
ter, of the Tennessee Conference, Francis Wilson. 
of the Ohio Conference, and Peter James, Philip 
Dieffenworth, and Preston Cooper, formerly of our 
Conference, presented their certificates of location 
and were readmitted. We received by transfer for 
the work in Texas Thomas O. Summers, from the 
Baltimore Conference, and Chauncy Richardson and 
Johnson Lewis, from the Tennessee Conference; and 
transferred Laban C. Cheney back to the New York 
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Conference. Richard A. Stewart was voted a super- 
numerary relation, and Richard Angell, John I. E. 
Byrd, Jesse Lee, Thomas Owens, Hardy Mullens, 
and John G. Jones superannuated; James G. Car- 
starphen, Andrew J. S. Harris, Isaac C. Foster, Da- 
vid ©. Shattuck, Robert S. Collins, N. R. Jarratt, 
Jesse Ginn, William Craig, James Applewhite, and 
John 1D. Neal located at their own request. From 
the local ranks ten were elected to deacon’s and 
one to elder’s orders. During the first half of the 
session Bishop Andrew adhered strictly to the orig- 
inal practice of closing each daily session with 
prayer, but toward the close the apostolic benedic- 
tion was substituted as the closing ceremony. Ver- 
ily, the benediction is a great convenience to men 
who allow themselves to be too much hurried to 
kneel and pray together! 

As much of the curreney of the eountry at this 
time was greatly under par, and as the publishing 
jnterests at New York and Cincinnati were the prop- 
erty of dhe whole Church, an order was passed that 
all debts due for books and: periodicals should be 
paid in good curreney. 

As all the Centenary addresses and sermons were 
required to be written and fair copies preserved, 
some one, who perhaps wanted to see himself in 
print, obtained the passage of a resolution appoint- 
ing av committee of three (to he elected by ballot) 
to receive all the manuscripts and select a sufficient 
number for a convenient volume to be sold for the 
benefit of the Preachers’ Fund Society. The selec- 
tion was made and sent to Cincinnati for publiea- 
tion; but, fortunately for all concerned, the publi- 
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cation was not made, and in a few years the manu- 
scripts had been covered so deep under a pile of 
rubbish that the authors could not recover them, this 
writer being one of them. 

The Conference received from the Book Concern 
five hundred dollars, and from the Chartered Fund 
seventy-six dollars and forty-four cents, which, 
added to other resources, enabled the Conference 
stewards to bring up the deficient salaries of the 
preachers, leaving a small surplus to be divided 
among the most needy. 

The Church generally was becoming more and 
more interested every year in the subject of denomi- 
national schools and general education. The Con- 
ference had already determined to erect and endow 
a college as a centennial monument, and at the 
late Centennial celebrations had obtained subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $46,672.50, only $731 of 
which had been collected, which discouraged the 
idea of a location of the contemplated college for 
the present. The members of Conference, however, 
were urged to increase the subscriptions and collec- 
tions as fast as possible. A committee was ap- 
pointed to receive proposals for a location, and to 
appoint a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirteen 
in number, eight traveling preachers and five lay- 
men. John Lane was appointed treasurer until a 
Board of Trustees should be appointed and a treas- 
urer duly elected. The committee on location were 
instructed to negotiate for the purchase of the Mis- 
sissippi Springs property, in Hinds County, for the 
location of the college, but declined the purchase. 
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This Centenary College enterprise came up annually 
for years. 

The good and popular school at - Holly Springs, 
over which Joseph Travis presided, called “Holly 
Springs University,” prayed to be taken under the 
patronage of the Conference, which prayer was 
granted and a resolution passed requesting an 
agent to be appointed to collect funds for its endow- 
ment, and a visiting committee to attend its -com- 
mencement exercises. 

Steps were taken to perfect and carry out the 
plans of the lamented Dr. Ruter in relation to the 
establishment of a college and female seminary 
at Rutersville, Tex. Robert Alexander and Chauncy 
Richardson were appointed to procure deeds to real 
estate and look after the interests of the contem- 
plated seminaries. 

The Conference, by request of the several Boards 
of Trustees, took under its patronage female acade- 
mies at Woodville, Vicksburg, and Emory in Holmes 
County, and they all contributed largely to general 
education during their existence under the patron- 
age of the Conference. 

For the first time the Conference adopted meas- 
ures to have an abstract from its journal published 
in pamphlet form, and it has generally been done 
since. . 

The Bishop, being requested to do so by the Con- 
ference, appointed Benjamin M. Drake, Thomas 
Clinton, James C. Finley, William Langarl, and 
Charles K. Marshall a committee to prepare a 
“Pastoral Address” to all the Churches under our 
care. 
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Bradford Frazee was finally “acquitted of all 
charges,” and his character passed. 

At this Conference, for the first time in the exam- 
ination of elders, where there was nothing against 
them they were excused from retiring that their co- 
laborers might tell in their absence what their plans 
of usefulness had been, and how faithfully and suc- 
cessfully they had labored during the preceding 
year. 

Samuel M. Kingston was a man of zeal and good 
preaching abilities, but he was thoughtless and im- 
pulsive at times. He was complained of by some of 
his colaborers in North Mississippi, and a resolu- 
tion passed requesting the Bishop to admonish him 
in the presence of the Conference. This was done 
very affectionately and tenderly by Bishop Andrew, 
whereupon Mr. Kingston expressed sincere regret 
for his inadvertencies and promised amendment. 

The writer met with the sorest trial of his life at 
this Conference. We have already adverted to the 
almost utter prostration of our physical strength at 
the conclusion of our four years on the Sharon 
District. Many of our friends thought we were 
destined to an early grave, and we asked the Confer- 
ence to allow us a few months’ rest. Bishop 
Andrew informed us that our brethren had thought 
it best to declare us superannuated and give us at 
least one year of rest. We continued to preach an 
average of once a week until the spring was fairly 
opened, when we were so much improved in strength 
as to be able to take Dr. Drake’s place in Natchez 
while he was in attendance on the Genera! Confer- 
ence at Baltimore. We were in Natchez during the 
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great tornado of May 7, 1840, when more than three 
hundred people were either killed outright or 
drowned by the upsetting of steamboats within 
less than a mile of where we were. 

This was the time for electing our delegates to 
the General Conference, to meet in Baltimore May 
1, 1840. William Winans, Benjamin M. Drake, and 
John M. Holland were elected, and John Lane, Lit- 
tleton Fowler, and Green M. Rogers were elected 
alternates. 

The New York Conference again sent us some 
resolutions on the subject of temperance, involv- 
ing some changes in our General Rule, which were 
not concurred in. The Conference decidedly opposed 
any change in our General Rules. 

The next Conference was appointed to meet at 
Vicksburg, and, after a busy session of ten days, 
closed at 7 p.m., with the Bishop’s address and the 
announcement of the appointments. 

William Winans was continued on the Natchez 
District, Benjamin M. Drake in Natchez, and Elijah 
Steele in Woodville. William H. Watkins was sta- 
tioned in New Orleans, and Sewell Campbell on La- 
fayette Mission. The Colored Mission in New 
Orleans was left to be supplied, as were many other 
colored missions, the owners of the colored people 
often preferring the services of local preachers who 
were settled among them. Robert D. Smith was 
appointed President of the Elizabeth Female Acad- 
emy, at Washington, Miss. Barnabas Pipkin was 
reappointed to the Baton Rouge District. 

Several circuits east of Pearl River were united 
in a district, which took the name of Paulding, with 
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Enoch N. Talley as presiding elder. A new mission 
appears in this district lying mostly in Perry and 
Jones Counties, with Daniel Jones as missionary. 

Rankin gave place to the name of Brandon Cir- 
cuit, which was now replaced on the Sharon Dis- 
trict, with Robert W. Kennon in charge. Green M. 
Rogers was presiding elder of the Sharon District; 
Bradford Frazee was stationed at Raymond and 
Clinton, and Samuel W. Spear at Jackson. Madi- 
son Colored Mission was served by Levi Pearce, and 
that of Holmes County by William H. B. Lane. 

Louisville Circuit was taken from the Sharon 
District and attached to the Grenada District, and 
Peter James succeeded David O. Shattuck as pre- 
siding elder. William G. Gould was stationed in 
Grenada. The Spring Hill Circuit of last year was 
merged into Carroll and Greensboro Circuits. 

Malcolm McPherson succeeded John M. Holland 
on the Holly Springs District, and Mr. Holland was 
appointed agent for Holly Springs University. 
Joseph Travis, who was continued President of the 
University, was also stationed in Holly Springs. 
The name of Albertson Mission was dropped in this 
district, and a mission was established called Itta- 
wamba; and Tunica Mission was substituted by 
Commerce, and elevated to a self-supporting cir- 
cuit. 

The work in the Chickasaw Purchase was doing 
well, and Methodism was becoming a power in the 
land. A former district was reorganized on both 
sides of the Mississippi River, with Lake Providence 
as the center, and called Providence District, with 
Benjamin A. Houghton as presiding elder. The 
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number of pastoral charges was only five, but the 
territory was immense and very difficult to travel 
on account of the annual inundations of the Missis- 
sippi bottom. Here some of our best young men 
received their early training in the itinerancy. A 
large part of ministerial labor in this district was 
given to the negroes on the large plantations. The 
preachers were generally better paid than anywhere 
else in the Conference. 

The Vicksburg District was now confined entirely 
to the upland region east of the Mississippi River. 
John Lane was continued presiding elder, Charles 
K. Marshall was reappointed to Vicksburg, and 
A. W. Chapman was appointed to the presidency 
of the Vicksburg Female Academy. Philip Dieffen- 
worth was stationed in Port Gibson and Grand 
Gulf. Preston Cooper was in charge of Crystal 
Springs, having been readmitted with greatly im- 
proved health. It was during this interval of ill 
health that he discovered on his premises, in Hinds 
County, the far-famed Cooper’s Well. It is said that 
he obtained a knowledge of this mineral well in a 
dream. In the summer of 1839 a consuming drought 
was prevailing in the country, and Mr. Cooper had 
to haul his water a long distance. His crop was 
becoming exhausted, and he was making it a sub- 
ject of daily prayer that God would send them relief 
in his own good time and way. While he wag en- 
gaged in digging a well, at a depth of sixty feet he 
struck a table rock of unknown thickness. He be- 
came discouraged and discharged his hands. While 
in this state of disappointment he dreamed that 
the rock in the well was only a thin plate, and that 
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just under it there was abundance of water. When he 
awoke, he was encouraged to believe that it was from 
the Lord in answer to his many prayers for a provi- 
dential supply of water. He recalled his hands and 
renewed lis work. The plate of rock was soon bro- 
ken, and the water gushed up in great abundance. A 
chemical analysis resulted in a discovery of the best 
mineral water in the South. It has been for many 
years a place of great resort for invalids, 

The Texas Mission was already assuming vast 
proportions and becoming self-supporting, with fif- 
teen pastoral charges and sixteen traveling preach- 
ers. The republic was now divided into two large 
districts, in charge of which were placed Littleton 
Fowler and Robert Alexander: Mr. Fowler on the 
San Augustine District, with Samuel A. Williams, 
Daniel Carle, Francis Wilson, H. D. Palmer, Moses 
Spear, Robert Crawford, Edward Fontaine, and a 
supply on Harrison Circuit; and Robert Alexander 
on Rutersville District, with Chauncy Richardson, 
John Haynie, Robert H. Hill, Abel Stevens, Thomas 
QO. Summers, Jesse Hoard, Johnson Lewis, Joseph 
TP. Snead, and a supply on Victoria Circuit. A 
goodly number of local preachers, at an early date, 
had emigrated to the country, among whom were 
Henry Stephenson, James TP. Stephenson, William 
(. Crawford, Dr. Job M. Baker, John English, E.S. 
Martin, John W. Kinney, Dr. William P. Smith, 
A. I. Manley, and Needham J. Alford. Numbers 
also had been lately licensed to preach by the newly 
organized Quarterly Conferences. These _ local 
preachers distributed over the republic, with their 
Methodist families, contributed largely to the intro- 
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duction and establishment of the Church in the 
Lone Star Republic. The Mississippi Conference 
has sent itinerants enough to Texas to make a re- 
spectable Annual Conference. 

We thank God, who has enabled us to do so, and 
rejoice at the increasing prosperity of our former 
protégé. How cheering to the Christian’s heart to 
see that beautiful land covered with an intelligent 
and thrifty Pretestant population, with their halls 
of justice, churches, and seminaries of learning, in- 
stead of the unproductive, ignorant, savage, and 
bigoted races that once roamed over its fair face! 
It is no longer a part of the Mississippi Conference. 
On the 4th of May, 1840, “Benjamin M. Drake pre- 
sented a petition to the General Conference pray- 
ing for a division of the Mississippi Conference 
and the formation of a new Conference in the Re- 
public of Texas, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Boundaries.” On the 26th of May the 
committee reported as follows, which report was 
adopted: “Texas Conference shall include the Re- 
public of Texas, except what is embraced in the 
Red River District of the Arkansas Conference.” 

On Christmas day of this year, in Rutersville, 
Bishop Beverly Waugh met and organized the Texas 
Conference, consisting of nine members and ten 
probationers. The Bishop on this journey spent 
some time in New Orleans, inquiring particularly 
into the condition and prospects of our Church in 
the city. He decided that an Annual Confer- 
ence must be held there, with a bishop and 
the usual celebrities in the way of book agents, 
editors of periodical literature, missionary secre- 
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tary, presidents of literary institutions, and sixty 
or eighty itinerants warm from. their recent battle- 
fields. The Conference sittings and daily and night- 
ly preaching for eight or ten days would show the 
citizens that the Methodists not only had a real 
existence in their midst, but were a live people in- 
tent on success. Bishop Waugh’s advice was 
adopted, and as soon as possible the Annual Confer- 
ence was held. 

The General Conference of 1840 also set off anoth- 
er splendid portion of territory from the Mississippi 
Conference. It had become desirable to form a new 
Conference, to be known as the Memphis Confer- 
ence, and to be composed mainly of West Tennessee 
and North Mississippi. This new Conference took 
all that part of the State north ofa “line running 
due east from the Mississippi River to the south- 
west corner of Tallahatchie County, thence due 
east to the southeastern corner of Yalobusha Coun- 
ty, thence in a straight line to the northwestern 
corner of Oktibbeha County, and thence due east 
to the Tombigbee River.” This took a very produc- 
tive part of the Conference, ‘with fifteen preachers, 
most of whom remained in the Memphis Confer- 
ence. 

The people in Western Louisiana were not well 
pleased with their severance from the Mississippi 
Conference four years ago, and the territory was 
returned to us by the General Conference of this 
year, with the Sabine as the western boundary. The 
retrocession of Western Louisiana brought back 
some preachers with a few others from the Arkan- 
sas Conference, but not a moiety of the number that 
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had been set off with the Texas and Memphis Con- 
ferences. 

Of the early history of Rev. Hill Jones but little 
is known. He was by birth a North Carolinian. 
He embraced religion in his youth; and feeling it his 
duty to preach the gospel, he was admitted into the 
itinerancy in 1797, and traveled Caswell Circuit, in 
the northern part of North Carolina, under the 
presiding eldership of James Rogers. In 1798 he 
traveled Williamsburg Circuit, in Southeastern Vir- 
ginia, with William McKendree as his presiding 
elder. At the end of two years, finding his consti- 
tution not sufficiently strong to stand the labors 
of the large circuits of those days, he retired from 
the itinerancy, and was content to labor as a local 
preacher the remainder of a long life. He married 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits. He settled 
in the northeastern part of Madison County, Miss., 
about 1830. He and his excellent wife had grown 
to maturity in Christian experience. It was both 
pleasant and instructive to hear them narrate their 
original conversion and their long and varied Chris- 
tian experience. Their children were orderly, intel- 
ligent, and pious, and their hospitable home was 
one of the most agreeable resting places for the 
early itinerants in Madison County. Hill Jones and 
his saintly wife and pious children were pillars in 
the Church in their day. Two of his daughters and 
some of his grandchildren are yet living, and all 
are devoted members of the Church of their fathers. 

Rev. John McCauly and his wife, Martha Hamil- 
ton, were born and brought up in Tyrone County, 
Ireland. Mr, McCauly was born in 1780, and Miss 
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Hamilton was born in 1782. They both embraced 
religion and united with the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in their youth. Miss Hamilton was con- 
verted under the labors of the celebrated Gideon 
Ousley. Mr. McCauly soon became an active and 
promising young local preacher, and it suited the 
religious views and feelings of Miss Hamilton to 
accept his offered hand in marriage. This she did, 
however, at a sacrifice of her social and pecuniary 
position in society. By the usages of the country 
she belonged to the aristocracy, and by her mar- 
riage with a plebeian she forfeited her title to her 
landed estate. This seemed to suggest to the young 
couple the idea of coming to America, where no such 
arbitrary and unjust usages exist. They were mar- 
ried May 14, 1803, and landed in Baltimore, Md., 
in July, 1804. They had a tedious voyage, Mrs. 
McCauly being quite sick most of the time; and to 
add to their affliction, their first child was born, 
died, and was buried at sea. They at once con- 
nected themselves with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and began the active duties of life to make 
a support. They lived while in Maryland in Fred- 
erick County, where most of their ten children were 
born, and where, in 1825, they lost within a short 
time three of their sons by a malignant fever. In 
1829 Mr. McCauly moved his family to Elkton, Todd 
County, Ky., where he followed his business as a 
dry goods merchant for two years. While here he 
had a very promising son, twenty years old, to die 
while on a visit to some relatives in Hopkinsville. 
Mr. McCauly then moved to Lexington, Tenn., where 
he merehandised some years with Mr. J. T. Hollins- 
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worth, who married his only daughter, and about 
1833 the whole family moved to the northeastern 
part of Madison County, Miss. In all their remov- 
als, from the time they left Iréland, they kept in 
the front ranks of Methodism. They read and stud- 
ied the literature of the Church, and were well 
versed in our theology and Church polity. Mr. Me- 
Cauly graduated to elder’s orders as a local preach- 
er, and was a very solid, clear, and energetic ex- 
pounder of the Word of God. Like most of the Wes- 
leyan preachers, he quoted liberally from the Bible 
in his sermons. He excelled in extemporaneous 
prayer, in appropriateness of expression, and in spir- 
itual power. There were in his prayers sympathy, 
pathos, and power that moved all hearts, so that 
often a camp meeting audience was moved from 
center to circumference while John McCauly was 
praying. Most of Mr. McCauly’s family, both male 
and female, were gifted in oral prayer. Their minds 
were evidently elevated by nature, as well as puri- 
fied by grace. His son, Hamilton McCauly, was 
one of the noblest specimens of manhood, in 
person, mind, and character. He was six feet two 
inches high, stood very erect, with a noble Roman 
face. He was a true and talented Christian and 
an influential and useful citizen, and was a licensed 
preacher at the time of his death. He married a 
daughter of the venerable Hill Jones, who yet lives 
with their daughter, Mrs. William R. Stuart, at 
Ocean Springs, Miss. The whole McCauly family 
were Methodist Christians. The beloved old minis- 
ter died in great peace at Sulphur Springs, in Madi- 
son County, Miss., April 10, 1857, aged seventy- 
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seven years. His saintly wife outlived all her chil- 
dren, having survived until 1870, when she died with 
Christian hope, aged eighty-eight. Father McCau- 
ly’s son-in-law, J. T. Hollinsworth, still lives in 
New Iberia Parish, La., and has four children living 
by his marriage with Sarah H. McCauly. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton McCauly, at Ocean Springs, Miss., has three 
children living, and at last account two of Nelson 
McCauly’s children were living, eine only nine 
of the family yet alive. 

After deducting the members set off with the 
Texas and Memphis Conferences and adding those 
received by the retrocession of Western Louisiana, 
the statistics show an increase this year of one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five white, a de- 
crease of eighty-nine colored, and an increase of 
sixty-seven Indian members. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
4840. 


Tin Conference which closed the labors for 1840 
and planned the work for 1841 met at Vicksburg 
December 2, 1840. Bishop Andrew being delayed, 
John Lane was elected President. Joseph Travis, 
being in North Mississippi, was set off with the 
Memphis Conference, but his place was well sup- 
plied by the election of Samuel W. Spear. The at- 
tendance of the members of Conference was very 
good, but the familiar faces of the Texas and North 
Mississippi brethren were missed. The retrocession 
of Western Louisiana brought back four fellow- 
laborers—viz., Benjamin Jones, Henry B. Price, 
Cotman Methven, and the venerable William Ste- 
phenson. With the return of the territory from 
the Arkansas Conference came Richmond Randle, 
John Powell, John N. Hamill, Thomas Benn, and 
Spencer Watters. These were valuable accessions, 
especially Richmond Randle and John N. Hamill. 
The usual standing committees, with some special 
committees, were appointed; and in a few min- 
utes after the opening services the Conference was 
regularly at work. No deliberative bodies on earth, 
whether legislative, political, or ecclesiastical, can 
commence business more promptly than a Metho- 
dist Annual Conference. After an interim of twelve 
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months they resume their deliberations as readily 
and with as little confusion as though they had ad- 
journed but yesterday. A resolution was again 
passed “that no person be permitted to sit with us 
except invited by some member of Conference.” A 
goodly number were invited, so that the Conference 
yoom was well filled with deeply interested specta- 
tors. “The hour of adjournment having arrived, 
Conference closed with prayer.” Yes; John Lane. 
had been trained to this from his youth. 

Bishop Andrew was present to take the chair 
the second morning, and opened the Conference with 
the usual religious ceremonies. Bishop Andrew was 
indeed one of us, being a native of our own sunny 
South, fully identified with all our Southern inter- 
ests, and acquainted with all our Southern insti- 
tutions. 

Nine were admitted on trial at this Conference, 
and among them James Naconchia, a native Choc- 
taw,; recommended from Paulding Circuit, where a 
remnant of the tribe still remained on their reser- 
vations. He was elected to deacon’s orders (hav- 
ing been a local preacher four years), and was ap- 
pointed in charge of his own people. Reuben B. 
Ricketts, Thomas Myers, Josiah Box, Uriah What- 
ley, John C. Johnson, Absalom Pettit, E. W. Yan- 
cey, William Stanley, and Daniel Jones were discon- 
tinued at their own request. Thirteen were continued 
on trial; twelve were received into full connection ; 
eleven were ordained deacons and nine elders; John 
B. Higginbotham, Elias R. Porter, James Gwinn, of 
the Tennessee Conference, and Richard Overby were 
readmitted; Isaac Taylor, Richard A. Stewart, Eli- 
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jah B. McKay, William H. B. Lane, and Samuel L. L. 
Scott were located at their own request. Samuel L. 
L. Scott was reckoned one of our most pious, elo- 
quent, and talented young preachers. At this Confer- 
ence he received an appointment which he thought 
disparaging to him, and he hastily arose while the 
Bishop was reading the appointments and asked for 
a location. The Bishop put his request to vote imme- 
diately, and he was located. Mr. Scott remairfed 
in the local ranks until death. He never married, 
nor engaged much in any secular business; but con- 
tinued to preach, often with marked success, in 
various localities. He was well read in theology, 
an eloquent declaimer, and a laborious minister. 
As he advanced in life he bought him a little home 
in the vicinity of Crystal Springs. He died in pov- 
erty and peace. James Watson, John I. E. Byrd, 
John G. Jones, and Thomas Owens were voted a 
superannuated relation; six from the local ranks 
were elected deacons and four to elder’s orders. 

James L. Newman had died the previous year. 
His name is given in answer to the question, “Who 
have died this year?” but no memoir appears in the 
General Minutes. He was admitted into the Arkan- 
sas Conference at the time of its organization, in the 
fall of 1836, and traveled successively Franklin, 
Helena, and Greenville Circuits, in Arkansas, and 
in his fourth year was appointed in charge of Frank- 
lin and Newtown, in Southwestern Louisiana, 
where he died. He was a man of good abilities, and 
in every way reliable. 

A committee of five, consisting of B. M. Drake, 
B. A. Houghton, R. D. Smith, Thomas Clinton, and 
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J. G. Jones, was appointed to take into considera- 
tion the best method of giving religious instruction 
to the colored people under our pastoral charge. 
The committee reported the plan of oral catechetical 
instruction, which was adopted, and William Wi- 
nans, B. M. Drake, and J. G. Jones were appointed 
to prepare and publish a suitable catechism for 
this purpose. In a few months the catechism was 
prepared, and the first edition published; but before 
it became necessary to publish a second edition 
Capers’s first and second catechisms for the oral 
instruction of the Southern colored people were 
published, and at once became connectional in al! 
the Southern Conferences. They were not only used 
by the pastors of the colored people, but by their 
Sabbath school teachers and their owners on the 
plantations. It was becoming common for the 
planters to have suitable places at home for the 
assembling of their colored people on the Sabbaths 
which intervened between the visits of their mission- 
aries to learn an additional lesson from the cate- 
chism. 

The Conference was so deeply impressed with 
Bishop Andrew’s address on Saturday to the can- 
didates for admission into full connection that he 
was requested by a unanimous vote to furnish a 
copy for publication. 

J.G. Jones was elected Assistant Secretary to give 
the Secretary leave of absence a day or so. 

The Conference was permitted to draw on the 
Book Concern for six hundred dollars, and on the 
Chartered Fund for seventy-three dollars and sixty- 
eight cents. The Book Concern made annually 
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enough money to pay all its current expenses, the 
salaries of the bishops, the expenses of the dele- 
gates to the General Conference, and annual divi- 
dends to the Conferences, which helped very much in 
relieving extreme necessitous cases among itiner- 
ants. 

A well-filled box of clothing was,received from 
the Ladies’ Sewing Society at Natchez, and the 
preacher to be stationed there was instructed -to 
present to the Society our grateful acknowledg- 
ments. 

Dr. A. L. P. Green, of the Tennessee Conference, 
was present at our Conference as agent for the 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, published at 
Nashville, and preached several of his eloquent and 
powerful sermons to the delight and edification of 
the preachers and people. It was an intellectual 
and spiritual luxury to hear this Apollos of the 
Tennessee Conference in the prime of his manhood. 
“See,” said Thomas Clinton, after listening to one 
of his eloquent and pathetic sermons, “what our 
itinerancy can do, under the blessing of God, in 
developing uneducated and unfledged youths into 
the greatest preachers on the continent!” 

John H. Davidson, one of our promising and use- 
ful young men, had married before being admitted 
into full connection; and there being still a few 
of the old anti-marrying party in the Conference, 
they called him to account for violating a rule 
of the Conference. He informed them that he had 
married by the advice of his brethren, and that he 
did not know of the existence of such a rule in the 
Conference, there being no such prohibitory rule 
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either in the Discipline or Bible. Upon the ground 
of his ignorance of the rule they agreed to make 
an exception of his case, and continued him on 
trial. 

Samuel W. Hankins was a man of education and 
good preaching abilities, but somewhat impulsive 
and inclined to take an ultra view of the unfaith- 
fulness of the ministry and membership of the 
Church. His mind seemed to sympathize with a 
morbid and dyspeptic body, and he would take a 
course in preaching which gave unnecessary offense. 
He was complained of at this Conference for “dis- 
cussing questions of doubtful disputation calculated 
rather to bewilder than to edify his hearers.’ The 
Conference resolved that, in its judgment, he should 
be admonished by the Chair, which admonition was 
administered and well received. 

Richard A. Stewart was a high-toned gentleman 
and a preacher of fair talents and usefulness, and 
had labored in the itinerancy four years. During 
the past year he had been precipitated into a provok- 
ing altercation with a prominent citizen. His case 
came up in Conference, and brought on a lengthy 
and earnest discussion. Various motions came be- 
fore the Conference and were lost, until finally one 
passed requesting the Bishop to admonish him in 
the presence of the Conference that he had acted 
inconsistently with his ministerial character, and 
that he should be more guarded in the future. Mr. 
Stewart came forward and acknowledged himself 
blameworthy for indulging the passion into which 
he had been precipitated, and then the Conference 
excused him from receiving the admonition from the 
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Chair and granted him a location at his own re- 
quest. 

Two years ago a Board of Five Commissioners 
had been appointed, consisting of John Lane, B. M. 
Drake, J. G. Jones, Thomas Owens, and Green M. 
Rogers, to organize a Board of Trustees for our 
contemplated Centenary College, consisting of eight 
traveling preachers and five local preachers and 
laymen, making thirteen in all, who should have 
plenary power to receive propositions and to locate 
the college within the following year. It was after- 
wards moved and carried that they should not make 
the location until 1841, but in the meantime should 
receive and consider propositions for its location, 
and that the preachers should exert themselves in 
obtaining subscriptions to the college fund. In 
order to avail themselves of the prestige of a great 
name, some one introduced a resolution, which 
passed : 


Resolved, That each preacher in charge of circuit and 
station be requested to use his best exertions to collect 
the average sum of fifty cents annually from each member 
of his charge to raise the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars to endow the Winans Professorship of Ancient Lan- 
guages in Centenary College. 


Some funds were collected, but not enough to 
endow the professorship. 

During the interval various propositions were re- 
ceived by the Board for the location of the college, 
the most liberal being from Clinton, Miss., Sharon, 
in Madison County, and Brandon Springs, in Ran- 
kin County. The citizens of Clinton and its vicinity 
proposed to give us the Mississippi College, includ- 
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ing a good brick building for a primary department, 
and an additional bonus of twenty thousand dol- 
lars; the owners and patrons of Madison College, 
at Sharon, proposed to turn over the whole property 
to us, with additional aid, if we would locate there; 
while the owner of Brandon Springs offered to 
sell his whole establishment at a very reduced price 
if we would locate there. Both Sharon and Clinton 
were in the midst of wealthy and intelligent com- 
munities, with a fair representation of influential 
Methodist families. Sharon had no public line of 
commerce and travel near, either by water or rail- 
road, so that all college supplies would have to be 
brought on wheels by ox and horse power. Clinton 
was on the Vicksburg and Jackson Railroad, which 
was now getting into operation, with a prospect of 
extension and being connected with lateral roads 
at no distant day. This, in addition to its central 
location, gave it a decided advantage over Sharon, 
and a majority of the Board of Commissioners were 
so certain that the location would be made there 
that Hon. J. R. Nicholson, Hon. Henry G. Johnson, 
and Rev. Thomas Ford, of that vicinity, were elected 
members of the Board of Trustees. During the 
flush times in Mississippi, when Brandon money 
could be easily obtained by the shovel full, some 
adventurer, having found a sulphur spring in the 
pine woods about twelve miles northeast of Bran- 
don, concluded to start a great central watering 
place, and for this purpose borrowed Brandon money 
and built two or three large central houses and two 
wings of neat cottages around the spring, with 
grounds and fixtures for amusement. It promised 
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to flourish for a year or so; but it was far in the 
interior, away from the wealthy, intelligent, and 
pleasure-loving communities of the State, away 
from all commercial supplies, and surrounded by 
an unappreciative community; so that its race was 
short and its downfall certain. When the propri- 
etor saw that it was a failure as a watering place, 
he offered it to Mr. Lane at a low figure for the 
college. He and a few others favored it as our most 
eligible location. They were pleased with the low 
price of the property, the adaptability of the houses 
for college purposes, and the healthy, quiet, forest- 
like appearance of the campus and its surroundings. 
They lost sight of the many inconveniences and 
additional expenses growing out of its isolation 
from commercial depots and thoroughfares, and its 
great distance from the wealthy and college-support- 
ing communities of the Conference. The trustees 
had determined to have a meeting early enough ir 
the summer of 1841, at Clinton, to make the loca- 
tion and get the president and professors in time 
to open the college the ensuing fall. The majority 
still favored Clinton; but, fearing that Mr. Lane 
would carry his point if a quorum of the Board 
should be present, Hon. J. R. Nicholson, Hon. Henry 
G. Johnson, and Rev. Thomas Ford absented them- 
Selves, hoping thereby to break the quorum and 
defer the location until a further demonstration 
could be made in favor of Clinton. In this they 
were disappointed, a legal quorum being present. 
Had they been in their places, the location would 
have been made at Clinton; or had they apprised 
the friends of Clinton of the cause of their absence, 
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the location would have been deferred until they 
should be present. Their absence led to the infer- 
ence that the interest of the community in the col- 
lege had abated, or that they feared they could not 
raise the twenty thousand dollars which they had 
pledged to raise if the location should be made 
there. After a long debate and a patient waiting 
for the absent trustees, the final decision was de- 
ferred until a night session. Still hearing nothing 
from the absent trustees, Clinton was dropped, and 
the contest was then between Sharon and Bran- 
don Springs. Those who were opposed to hiding 
the college out in the woods east of Pearl River 
favored Sharon. There were ten trustees present, 
including the writer, who acted as chairman; and 
after a protracted debate on the reiative merits of 
the two places, the vote was taken by ayes and noes. 
The names being called, four voted for Sharon and 
four for Brandon Springs, leaving Thomas Owens 
to give the casting vote. Mr. Owens felt the deli- 
cacy and responsibility of his position; but such 
was his confidence in the judgment of Mr. Lane that 
he was inclined to follow his lead, and gave the 
deciding vote for Brandon Springs. The property 
of the Mississippi College has since fallen into the 
hands of the Baptists, who have both a flourishing 
male and female college there. Rev. Thomas C. 
Thornton, D.D., late of the Baltimore Conference, 
was elected President of our college; and with an 
able faculty, he soon had it in operation, with a 
somewhat flattering prospect of ultimate success. 

New Orleans was selected as the place for the 
next Conference. 

Vot. I1,—29 
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Nearly all of our unoccupied territory had been 
set off with the Texas and Memphis Conferences ; 
so there was little room for the formation of new 
missions and circuits, except for the benefit of the 
colored people, and where the multiplication of 
churches and preachers made it necessary to divide 
the larger circuits into two or more pastoral 
charges. William Winans was continued on the 
Natchez District; William Langarl was stationed 
in Natchez; Benjamin Jones, in Woodville; Elijah 
Steele, at Poydras Street Church, in New Orleans; 
William H. Watkins, at Spain Street Mission; and 
Philip Dieffenworth, at Lafayette Mission. Robert 
D. Smith was elected to the presidency of the Eliz- 
abeth Female Academy; and Thomas Clinton, who 
was very popular both with the planters and their 
negroes, was continued on the Wilkinson Colored 
Mission. Other colored missions in the district 
were supplied by local preachers. 

Barnabas Pipkin was continued on the Baton 
Rouge District, with Samuel W. Spear stationed in 
Baton Rouge; Enoch N. Talley, on the Paulding 
District; Green M. Rogers, on the Sharon District, 
with James McClennen stationed in Jackson; Ben- 
jamin A. Houghton, on Lake Providence District; 
John Lane, on the Vicksburg District, with Preston 
Cooper and James Gwinn (supernumerary) sta- 
tioned in Vicksburg, Joshua T. Heard in Raymond 
and Clinton, and Levi Pearce in Port Gibson and 
Grand Gulf. 

Western Louisiana was divided into two districts, 
Alexandria and Monroe, with Richmond Randle 
on the former and David M. Wiggins on the latter. 
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Charles K. Marshall and Elias R. Porter, two of 
our most eloquent and popular young ministers, 
were appointed collecting agents for our new col- 
lege. 

Samuel M. Kingston was transferred to the Ten- 
nessee Conference and B. C. Weir to the Arkansas 
Conference. 

The Conference had greatly improved in the style 
and moral force of the preachers. The four years’ 
course of study, rigidly enforced, had developed 
many of our young men into preachers that would 
do for any place in town or country. Numbers of 
them were stirring revivalists, and were instrumen- 
tal in turning many to the Lord. 

The whole territory was covered with a network 
of pastoral charges, the churches and the number 
of the ministers had increased, the circuits were 
made smaller, so that preaching was confined more 
to the Sabbath day, with fewer week-day congrega- 
tions. This gave the preachers more time for study, 
for pastoral visiting, attention to Sabbath schools, 
etc., which most of them improved to both their 
own good and the advancement of the Church. 

The numbers in society are not found in the jour- 
nal for this year, but there was considerable in- 
crease, especially in our colored membership. Since 
the introduction of oral catechetical instruction our 
colored missions had been prosperous. 


CHAPTER XX. 
1841. 


For this ecclesiastical year we held our Conference 
in the city of New Orleans. This gave the travel- 
worn itinerants a very enjoyable holiday, for few 
of them had ever taken a passage on the great in- 
land sea or seen the great Southern emporium. The 
horses were left at home, or with some friend near 
the port of entry to await the return of the preach- 
ers, who went aboard the palatial steamers for a 
trip of from one to three or four hundred miles. 
This writer descended the mighty river with a cheer- 
ful company of Conference seekers, the central fig- 
ure of which was Dr. Thomas C. Thornton, the newly 
elected President of Centenary College. The Doctor 
was a very agreeable fellow-voyager, and a fluent 
and edifying talker. The river and coast scenery 
was new to most of us, and we were anxious to see 
as much of it as possible. The port of New Orleans, 
with its immense variety of water craft and miles 
of wharf, was an imposing sight to the inland itin- 
erants; and the city, with its one hundred thousand 
inhabitants of all nationalities, creeds, and colors, 
was by far the largest city they had ever seen. We 
were very hospitably entertained during our Confer- 
ence, but widely scattered over the city. Street 
cars had not been invented in those days, and in 
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going back and forth we had either to walk or take 
a twenty-five-cent ride in an omnibus jolting over 
the bowlder-paved streets. 

Bishop Waugh was present, full of the spirit of 
doing all he could to advance the interests of our 
Church in our great Southwestern city, which had 
so long been under the spiritual domination of a 
misled and misleading priesthood. The Bishop 
opened the Conference with the usual services of 
reading the Holy Scriptures, singing, and prayer, 
to which he added a very feeling and effective ad- 
dress, showing what wonders God had wrought in 
other days and in other places through the instru- 
mentality of Methodism, and what it could also 
accomplish in New Orleans if we were faithful to 
our trust. He exhorted us to pray and labor for a 
revival then and there; to have altar work at the 
conclusion of each service, if possible; and to strive 
to get as many souls converted as we could. When 
the Bishop could, he attended our night services, and 
did some good and powerful praying for penitents 
at the altar. He must have been a revivalist in his 
day of circuit preaching. The writer was on the 
Committee of Public Worship; and as his younger 
colleagues left the matter largely to him, he was 
careful to keep such men in the pulpit as sympa- 
thized with the Bishop’s views. God visited his 
people, and several young men were brought under 
the power of saving grace who afterwards entered 
the ministry. Methodism received an impulse that 
placed it on higher ground than it had ever before 
occupied in the Crescent City. 
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Samuel W. Spear was again elected Secretary, 
with John N. Hamill his assistant. 

Thomas C. Thornton presented his certificate of 
transfer from the Baltimore Conference. Twenty 
eight members were present at the first call of the 
roll, and others were soon added. The first day was 
consumed in arranging the standing and special 
committees, reading communications from Book 
Agents, etc. 

On the second morning the regular disciplinary 
questions were taken up. Fourteen were admitted 
on trial, including Reuben B. Ricketts, who, after 
traveling two years, had been discontinued at his 
own request; Daniel A. J. Parker, William B. Lewis, 
and James Naconchia were discontinued at their 
own request. Nine remained on trial; nine were 
received into full connection; nine were ordained 
deacons and five elders. Samuel Walker and Ja- 
cob Ellinger, both of the Tennessee Conference, 
were readmitted; Washington Ford and Spen- 
cer Waters were located at their own request; Rob- 
ert R. Gill, Byron Benton, and Samuel W. Han- 
kins were voted a supernumerary relation; and John 
I. KE. Byrd, William Stephenson, Thomas Owens, 
Jesse Lee, and Thomas Clinton were superannuated. 
James Gwinn and Elijah Steele had died. Seven 
were elected to deacon’s orders from the local ranks 
and four to elder’s orders. 

Rev. Fountain E. Pitts, of the Tennessee Confer- 
ence, came to our Conference to represent the inter 
ests of the Southwestern Christian Advocate, which 
was patronized extensively within our bounds. By 
his eloquence and the holy unction that attended 
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his ministry he made a fine impression for good on 
the congregation and endeared himself to the 
preachers. 

The trustees of Centenary College reported, and 
the report was adopted. The dissatisfaction about 
the location of the college, with other causes, had 
occasioned five vacancies in the original board, and 
B. M. Drake and William Winans were appointed a 
committee to nominate suitable persons to fill said 
vacancies. They nominated Robert D. Smith and 
Elias R. Porter, of the Conference; and Hon. Henry 
Mounger, of Jasper County, G. Felder, of Rankin 
County, and William Lum, of Warren County, lay- 
men. Benjamin M. Drake was appointed auditor 
of the Centenary Fund, and also to receive the mon- 
ey collected for the endowment of the Winans’ Pro- 
fessorship of Ancient Languages. 

The trustees of the Elizabeth Female Academy 
made their report, which was adopted, and every- 
thing done to further the interests of the academy 
that the Conference could do; but there had been 
such an emigration of its best patrons to the new 
countries that it was evidently on the decline. 

An encouraging report was received from the 
trustees of the Vicksburg Female Academy. Vacan- 
cies in the board were filled, and Abner W. Chap- 
man was continued in the presidency. 

The Woodville Female Academy was still in suc- 
cessful operation under our patronage, and B. M. 
Drake, Benjamin Jones, and Elias R. Porter were 
appointed a visiting committee. 

The Conference was permitted to draw on the 
Book Concern this year for seven hundred dollars, 
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and on the Chartered Fund for sixty-nine dollars, 
to bring up the deficient salaries of some of our 
needy preachers and to aid'the widows and orphans 
of our deceased brethren. 

Complaints were made against Enoch Whatley, 
the junior preacher on Rankin Circuit; but as they 
were not in a shape to be investigated at Confer- 
ence, the case was referred to the presiding elder of 
the Paulding District for adjudication according to 
the law of the Church; and the Conference requested 
the Bishop to leave Mr. Whatley without an appoint- 
ment for this year, which request was granted. 

Bradford Frazee was charged in due form with 
“being a common detractor from the ministerial 
character, ministerial talent, and usefulness” of his 
brethren; and specifications were given in relation 
to four ministers with whom he had been more or 
less associated during the past year, including his 
presiding elder and colleague on Madison Circuit. 
His case was referred to a committee of five, con- 
sisting of John G. Jones, Samuel W. Spear, Benja- 
min Jones, Preston Cooper, and William Langarl, 
for investigation, who reported that while the evi- 
dence before them did not sustain the charge in a 
criminal sense, yet the testimony in relation to the 
specifications showed that Mr. Frazee had talked 
incautiously about others. The report was adopted 
and his character passed, and he obtained a transfer 
to the Michigan Conference. Mr. Frazee was a man 
of fair learning and a fluent and interesting preach- 
er, but he had sharp corners in his social qualities 
that irritated his associates and kept him in trouble 
most of the time. One of his great faults was that 
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of speaking disparagingly of the talents of his min- 
isterial brethren. After two years in the Michigan 
Conference Mr, Frazee located, returned to Missis- 
sippi as a local preacher, and died in Warren 
County. 

The usual well-filled box of clothing was received 
from the Ladies’ Sewing Society at Natchez. The 
box was placed in the hands of the presiding elders 
to be distributed among their most needy preachers. 

During his two years’ pastorate at Woodville Eli- 
jah Steele had seemed to grow in favor both with 
yod and man. As a refined and elegant gentleman 
he was a model; but he was infinitely more: he was 
adorned with all the Christian graces; his piety was 
deep and uniform; he indeed seemed to be “un- 
spotted from the world;” his preaching was of the 
very highest order for his age in the ministry. What 
he had to do was promptly done; what he had to 
say was fluently, earnestly, and appropriately said. 
Being a close and successful student, he brought 
out of his treasury things new as well as old. There 
was such a freshness in his sermons that none 
seemed to grow weary in hearing him from Sabbath 
to Sabbath. When appointed to Poydras Street 
Church, in New Orleans, he sensibly felt the respon- 
sibility of his position; but he did not go there with 
such self-distrust as he went to Port Gibson four 
years previously. He entered upon his work in the 
Spirit of his Master, determined to give himself 
wholly to the duties of a faithful pastor. The peo- 
ple soon began to place a high estimate on their new 
pastor. His congregation increased, a religious 
feeling deep and wide began to pervade the attend- 
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ants on his ministry, and there were many evidences 
of his increasing usefulness. Just in the midst of 
these brightening prospects that terrible scourge of 
our Southern cities, yellow fever, became epidemic 
in the city. It began to spread with marked fatal- 
ity in August. Mr. Steele determined to remain 
and run the risk of an acclimating. He was calm 
and thoughtful about what might be the result. He 
said he desired to live only to get good and do good; 
he did not feel the least alarmed at the possibility 
of his falling a victim to the fatal epidemic. He 
continued diligent in preaching, attending the social 
meetings of the Church, visiting the bereaved and 
sick, and burying the dead until Monday night, Sep- 
tember 6, when, while leading a missionary prayer 
meeting, he took the fatal chill. His arrangements 
had all been previously made as to where he would 
be sick, who would be his physician, and who his 
nurses. Mr. James Ross, the friend selected to take 
charge of him in case he was attacked, immediately 
took him to his residence, called in his physician, 
and had everything done to mitigate the attack and 
prevent its fatal termination. For two days there 
was considerable hope of his recovery; but after 
this all the indications were that he would die. He 
had become so familiar with the different stages of 
the disease that he was fully apprised of his situa- 
tion. He became most triumphant in prospect of 
laying down the cross and taking up the crown; 
said he had no doubt of his acceptance with God; 
and even in that partial delirium which precedes 
dissolution gave utterance to expressions, “How 
beautiful!’ “How glorious!” which exhibited the 
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happy frame of mind he enjoyed. Just as he was 
stepping on the other shore he uttered as his last’ 
dying whisper, “I am safe.” He died on Friday, 
September 10, about 4 p.m. His remains were de- 
posited in a copper coffin, then inclosed in one of 
mahogany, and taken to his church, where reli- 
gious services were performed by his colleagues, 
Messrs. Dieffenworth and Watkins, assisted by other 
Protestant ministers in the city. They were then de- 
posited in the private vault of James Ross, to await 
the action of the Conference, which was to assemble 
in the city on the 24th of November. In the mean- 
time the Church prepared a substantial white marble 
tomb in the Cypress Grove Cemetery, about two 
miles from the city, as his final resting place until 
the dead in Christ shall rise. At an early hour of 
the Conference, by special request of the official 
board of Poydras Street Church, the Conference 
arranged for a memorial service. The remains were 
again placed in the altar of the Church; and after 
an impressive funeral discourse from Mr. Winans 
on “The child shall die a hundred years old,” the 
immense procession of eight or ten hundred people 
with the remains was conveyed by a line of carstothe 
Oypress Grove Cemetery, where the burial service was 
performed beautifully and impressively by Bishop 
Waugh. Thus ended the short but remarkably bril- 
liant, attractive, and useful career of Elijah Steele. 
To the open frankness and simplicity of a child he 
added the nobility of the high-toned and honorable 
Christian gentleman and the purity and disinterest- 
edness of a faithful minister of Jesus Christ. He 
was a little over six feet high and remarkably slen- 
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der and stood very erect. His countenance was 
sharp, and would not have been considered beauti- 
ful apart from that “wisdom that made his face 
shine.” It is sweet to think of meeting such a lovely 
spirit where “there shall be no more night.” 

The old file leader, William Winans, was now be- 
yond the meridian of life, and evidently declining 
in physical strength. As preaching orthodox, logic- 
al, and powerful sermons was his strong point, the 
Conference made a unanimous request that he pre- 
pare a volume of his sermons and submit them to 
the Book Committee, at Cincinnati, for publica- 
tion. He reluctantly promised to do it as he might 
find leisure from other imperious duties. A com- 
mittee was appointed to receive and examine in 
manuscript each sermon as it was written as to 
its literary and orthodox merits. In process of time 
he prepared seventeen sermons or, as he styled them, 
“Discourses on Fundamental Religious Subjects ;” 
but they were not ready for the press before the 
separation of the Church took place, so that they 
were not published until 1855, at the Publishing 
House, in Nashville, by Stevenson & Owen. The 
personal friends of Mr. Winans placed a high esti- 
mate on his discourses, and while reading them 
often have the image of the earnest and venerable 
man before the mind as when he delivered them 
originally from the pulpit. 

The reports of committees all having been acted 
on, and votes of thanks having been made to the 
citizens and other Churches for their hospitality in 
entertaining the Conference; and having fixed the 
next annual session to be at Jackson, Miss., No- 
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vember 30, 1842, the appointments and adjourn- 
ment closed the first Conference in New Orleans. 

William Winans was continued on the Natchez 
District, with the addition of Baton Rouge; Poy- 
dras Street Church, in New Orleans, was left to 
be supplied; William H. Watkins was stationed at 
Spain Street and Duvergeburg, and William Lan- 
garl at Lafayette; Robert W. Kennon was stationed 
at Woodville, and Lewellyn Campbell was President 
of the Elizabeth Female Academy, which was main- 
ly under the control of Mrs. Campbell, a daughter 
of our deceased Texas missionary, Dr. Martin Ruter. 
Richmond Randle was stationed in Natchez, and 
William G. Gould took his place on the Alexandria 
District; Samuel W. Spear succeeded Benjamin A. 
Houghton on Lake Providence Mission District, 
while Mr. Houghton was stationed in Jackson, Miss. 
The other districts retained their former presiding 
elders, and remained about as they were the pre- 
vious year. Preston Cooper was continued in Vicks- 
burg, and Abner W. Chapman in charge of the 
Vicksburg Female Academy. 

In addition to the transfer of Bradford Frazee 
to the Michigan Conference, James C. Finley was 
transferred to the Illinois Conference and Joshua 
T. Heard to the Alabama Conference. 

This was a year of general prosperity. Nearly all 
of our pastoral charges were given a good average 
preacher, and numbers of them had two preachers. 
The aggregate number of our members now was 
twelve thousand three hundred and _ ninety-four 
white, six thousand and forty-eight colored, and 
one huudred and ten Indian members, giving us a 
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grand total of eighteen thousand five hundred and 
fifty-two. The net increase for the year was two 
thousand five hundred and twenty-one white, one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine colored, and 
ten Indian members. 


CHAPTER XXT. 
1842. 


THE Mississippi Conference met at Jackson, Miss., 
for the first time November 30, 1842. Bishop An- 
drew was present, and conducted the opening reli- 
gious services, Samuel W. Spear was again elected 
Secretary, and John N. Hamill Assistant Secretary. 
The hours for meeting and adjournment were fixed, 
the standing and some special committees appoint- 
ed, and the regular disciplinary questions taken up. 
We were but little more than fairly adjusted in 
our seats when Bishop Andrew had us regularly 
at work. Twenty-one were admitted on trial, and 
among them a very fair proportion became con- 
spicuous for superior talents and extensive useful- 
ness. 

Among those who have died we mention James 
H. Merrill, Samuel J. Davies, James Walton, 
Charles A. Whitall, Hayden Sewell, Joab Evans, 
and Thomas Ford. James H. Merrill and Thomas 
Ford died in a local relation. Charles A. Whitall, 
after a few years, took orders in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Samuel J. Davies died a mem- 
ber of the Louisiana Conference, and James Walton, 
Hayden Sewell, and Joab Evans died members of 
our Conference, James Walton was one of Nature’s 
noblemen; but for twenty years he hesitated to 

(468) 
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obey his call to the ministry, which he greatly re- 
gretted in after life. During all that time he was 
an active and liberal layman, and made himself 
felt as a Methodist. He was public-spirited and 
popular as a citizen, and was elected to represent 
his district in the State Senate only a few years 
before he entered the ministry. In our great revival 
in Starkville (the place of his residence), in 1839, 
he was greatly blessed with a renewed sense of the 
presence and love of God, and entered with his whole 
soul into the work of the revival. His oldest daugh- 
ter, Mary, then about fourteen years old, was the 
first one converted of more than one hundred con- 
verts that year at different meetings. (In after years 
she married Edwin Philips, one of our best young 
ministers, and made an excellent helpmeet for the 
itinerant.) In a week or ten days a very different 
scene turned up before his vision. He saw people 
of every age and gradation in society, and of all 
professions, brought to Christ. Some one facetious- 
ly remarked that “the Methodists had used up the 
whole Probate Court, judge, clerks, and all,” which 
was the case. Judge Ames made an excellent Church 
member. The old Doctor, with all his professional 
knowledge, did not seem to know God’s plan of 
working “from the least to the greatest.” ° 

Hayden Sewell was, like ‘Luke, “the beloved phy- 
sician.” When he admitted the call of God to the 
work of the ministry, he gave up his profession and 
entered upon the duties of the itinerancy with ear- 
nest and well-directed zeal. He excelled in getting 
souls converted. This seemed to be his main point 
of success. 
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The great object of the Christian ministry is to 
“teach transgressors the ways of God and get sin- 
ners converted unto him;” and after a sinner be- 
comes truly penitent, we see no reason why his con- 
version should be deferred a day or an hour if he is 
properly instructed and encouraged. Of the twenty- 
one admitted on trial at this Conference, Calvin A. 
Frazee is a local preacher in Southwestern Louisi- 
ana or Texas, and Philo M. Goodwin is a superan- 
nuated member of the Louisiana Conference. Wil- 
liam R. Nicholson, whose conversion we witnessed 
in a camp meeting altar in 1836, and who became 
one of the most talented and popular young preach- 
ers in our Conference, in a few years left us, with- 
out pausing to bid us affectionately farewell or 
thanking us for being instrumental in making him 
all that he was as a minister, and took orders in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, for what reason 
is not very definitely known. Within a few years of 
the same time Jesse Lee, of our Conference, and 
William R. Nicholson, Charles A. Whitall, and 
Charles P. Clark, who were set off with the Louisi- 
ana Conference, left the oldest and most scriptural 
Episcopal Church in the United States (the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church) and sought orders in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and were all ordained 
except Jesse Lee. 

Charles P. Clark was admitted into the New York 
Conference in 1826, and performed much faithful 
and acceptable service in the itinerancy until 1844, 
when he was transferred from the Troy to the Mis- 
sissippi Conference as a missionary to the French 
population in Louisiana. He had learned to speak 
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the French language fluently, and good results were 
expected from the Mission. But he professed to be- 
come terribly alarmed about the proposed separa- 
tion of the Church into a Northern and a Southern 
jurisdiction; said the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was all tumbling to pieces about his ears, and he 
would make his escape from the falling ruin with- 
out delay; and he bolted into the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Clark left the French of Southern 
Louisiana to perish in their hereditary ignorance 
of the true faith; and the last we heard of him 
he was going glimmering to the great West, hunting 
for a place to preach. 

Daniel A. J. Parker is still effective in our Con- 
ference; and Joseph Nicholson, after many years of 
hard and faithful service on colored missions, piny 
woods circuits, and districts, is now a sweet-spirited 
old minister, reposing on the superannuated roll. 

Twelve were continued on trial, while George W. 
Goza, Anthony T. Simmons, Abner W. Chapman, 
and James Adams were discontinued at their own 
request. As the journal showed that Reuben B. 
Ricketts had traveled two consecutive years before 
he was discontinued at his own request, to which he 
had now added a third year, it was moved and ear- 
ried that he be now received into full connection 
and elected to deacon’s orders. Seven were received 
into full connection and ordained deacons, and four 
to elder’s orders. Jacob Ellinger, formerly of the 
Tennessee Conference, Henry T. Jones, late of the 
Georgia and Alabama Conferences, and Isaac Tay- 
lor and David O. Shattuck, formerly of our Con- 
ference, were readmitted. Asbury H. Shanks had 
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been transferred to us from the Alabama Confer- 
ence, but for some reason he was superannuated, 
and does not appear in the list of appointments 
until the next year. Alexander 8S. Parker, Joshua 
I. Jones, Cotman Methven, Daniel Leggett, and By- 
ron Benton were located at their own request; Enoch 
N. Talley, John G. Jones, Asbury H. Shanks, Sam- 
uel Walker, Jesse Lee, Samuel W. Hankins, Wil- 
liam Stephenson, and Thomas Owens were superan- 
nuated; and Alexander M. Whitney had died at his 
post of duty. From the local ranks sixteen were 
elected to deacon’s orders, and five to the office of 
elder. 

Alexander M. Whitney was the son of Hon. John 
M. and Clarissa Whitney, and was born in Adams 
County, Miss., January 19, 1837; but grew to man- 
hood near Fayette, Jefferson County, Miss., where 
his father had settled on a plantation. His grand- 
father Whitney was one of John Paul’s (alias (Paul 
Jones’s) privateers in his celebrated sea fights with 
the British men-of-war during the Revolution- 
ary War, and his mother was a lineal descendant 
of the venerable Rev. Samuel Swayze, mentioned in 
the early part of this History as the first Protes- 
tant minister that ever came to the Natchez coun- 
try. Both his parents were substantial and liberal 
members of our Church, and by their example and 
influence contributed largely to the building up 
and perpetuity of Methodism at Fayette. Alexan- 
der was sent to Augusta College, in Kentucky, where 
he received a liberal English education. He was 
from his childhood remarkably exemplary in his 
moral deportment. At the age of eighteen he was 
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brought under strong religious feelings, and com- 
mitted himself fully to seeking the sensible forgive- 
ness of his sins. His state of penitence was con- 
nected with some peculiar trials. At one time he 
felt that he was called of God to preach, and that 
probably he never would be converted until he at- 
tempted to preach; at another time he would be 
tempted that the whole of his concern on the sub- 
ject of religion was merely human excitement, if 
not Satanic influence. His extreme modesty and 
diffidence prevented him, for a time, from revealing 
the unhappy state of his mind to his spiritual 
guides; but finally he unbosomed himself, was 
soon led into the light, and received a satisfactory 
evidence of his acceptance in Christ. He soon con- 
sented that it was his duty to preach the gospel; 
but such was his extreme diffidence that it was pain- 
ful to witness with what fear and trembling he 
made his first efforts. He was admitted on trial 
in December, 1838, at the Grenada Conference. In 
1839 he was the junior preacher on Madison Cir- 
cuit, and spent most of his rest days in and near 
Sharon, where the writer then lived; and we be- 
came greatly attached to him as a modest, prudent, 
earnest, and diligent young preacher. Though 
brought up in the lap of ease and affluence, he never 
demurred to going any distance from home or to 
any circuit, no matter how laborious or sickly it 
might be. His last appointment was to Chicot Cir- 
cuit, embracing Cheneyville, south of Alexandria, 
La. On the first day of October, 1842, while preach- 
ing to a Sabbath congregation in Cheneyville, he 
was taken suddenly ill with what proved to be an 
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insidious attack of congestive fever. He closed his 
Sermon hastily, and went to the house of John Dun- 
wody, which had been the hospitable stopping place 
for all itinerant preachers from the days of the 
sainted Richmond Nolley, and continued to be un- 
til the old patriarch was transferred to paradise. 
Here Mr. Whitney was nursed with care and tender- 
ness by Mr. and Mrs. Dunwody. For several days 
they did not think his case was dangerous, but he 
constantly expressed the belief that he would not 
recover. Not long before his attack he had been con- 
versing with Mrs. Dunwody on the most desirable 
frame of mind to have in death, and expressed his 
preference for that of prayer rather than praise. 
On the fifth day of his illness he received great com- 
fort in listening to Mrs. Dunwody reading portions 
of Scripture at his bedside. Soon after she ceased 
to read he requested all present to unite with him 
in prayer. He- led with unusual appropriateness 
and earnestness, and prayed with more than ordi- 
nary length. The burden of his prayer was for 
dying grace. He closed his prayer with his usual 
distinct “Amen.” He then asked his physician if 
he considered him in the full possession of his men- 
tal faculties. The physician assured him that he 
was. He then expressed his gratitude to God for 
a praying frame of mind, and asked Mrs. Dunwody 
if she recollected their late conversation on the most 
desirable frame of mind in which to die. He re- 
quested the family to write to his parents, and then 
almost immediately fell asleep in Jesus. Richmond 
Nolley no longer sleeps alone in Louisiana soil; 
scores of others, including traveling and _ local 
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preachers, have fallen on that battlefield covered 
with honorable scars, and now await the resurrec- 
tion of the just. The Conference requested B. M. 
Drake to preach a funeral sermon on Tuesday night 
in memory of our deceased young brother, and 
also instructed the Secretary to “communicate the 
sympathies of this Conference to his bereaved par- 
ents.” 

Before we lose sight of the fact, we wish to say 
to the reader that of the twenty-one admitted on 
trial at this Conference seven were recommended by 
the various charges in New Orleans. The triumphant 
death of Elijah Steele, in connection with the good 
impressions made by our Conference soon after, 
proved a blessing to the Church in that city, and 
seemed to be the means of awakening the young 
men of the Church to a sense of their duty to God 
and the souls of men. We know of no better evi- 
dence of a living, growing Church than to see their 
young men entering the ministry and devoting their 
lives to the salvation of their fellow-men. A Church 
that never produces a preacher is a very unpro- 
ductive Church. He whose sole prerogative it is 
to call and send forth more laborers generally hon- 
ors, sooner or later, every true, living, active Church 
by calling some of her young men to the work of the 
ministry. And every Church should not only pray 
for an increase of laborers, with a willingness to see 
her own sons, brothers, and husbands enter the 
field, but should constantly be on the lookout for 
such cases and give all pious young men who 
are exercised on the subject of preaching timely 
advice and encouragement. God’s chosen vessels to 
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bear his name before the people are generally mod- 
est and self-distrusting, and need to be nursed into 
the ministry by more experienced Christians. It 
is a Sign of spiritual deadness for any settled Church 
organization never to produce a preacher. 

Those of us who had long and prayerfully watched 
the slow rise and progress of Methodism in New 
Orleans were greatly encouraged at the admission of 
Seven candidates for the ministry at one time from 
the city. 

Our educational interests were all duly consid- 
ered by the Conference, reports on each of our 
institutions being made by committees appointed 
for that purpose. The most difficult case to manage 
was Centenary College, at the Brandon Springs. 
The Board of Trustees, the President and Faculty, 
with our two superior traveling agents, Messrs. 
Marshall and Porter, were all doing their best to 
make a first-class college, and their united efforts 
were attended with some success; but all began to 
fear that the college was in the wrong place; it 
was too far from all the usual feeders of a pros- 
perous college. Our people have been slow to learn 
that if we wish our seminaries of learning and 
our churches to be well filled we must put them 
right in the midst of the people whose patronage 
we expect, instead of hiding them out in the sub- 
urbs or putting them away from public highways 
because we can get a cheaper lot by so doing. We 
should rather place them like a city set on a hill 
that cannot be hid, so that their presence and ac- 
cessikility will encourage patronage. The great er- 
ror committed in the location of the first Centenary 
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College was placing it far away from the patroni- 
zing public. 

President Thornton was appointed by the Confer- 
ence to visit the Arkansas Conference in the interest 
of Centenary College. 

About 1836 or 1837 a Union College and Female 
Academy were projected at Sharon, Madison Coun- 
ty, Miss., and had several years of encouraging pros: 
perity on the self-supporting plan. The writer, who 
then lived in Sharon, exposed himself to censure 
for giving it as his opinion that the schools on the 
union plan would beget jealousies and strife and 
would become a failure in the end. This proved to 
be the result sooner than we anticipated. Those 
who were the legitimate owners of the property of 
the two schools sent a delegation to this Confer- 
ence duly authorized to place the real estate and 
all the buildings under the entire control of the 
Conference, provided we would patronize and gov- 
ern the schools as we did our other seminaries. John 
G. Jones, Green M. Rogers, and Thomas Owens were 
appointed a committee to take the communication 
from Sharon under consideration and report to the 
Conference. The committeee reported in favor of 
accepting the proposition from Sharon, which re- 
port was adopted by the Conference; so that from 
this date the Sharon schools, known as Madison 
College and Sharon Female Academy, have been 
under our control and patronage. Being off the line 
of railroad communication, Sharon is now looked 
upon as somewhat inaccessible; and most of the orig- 
inal trustees and many of the first patrons having 
died, the schools are now in a depressed condition. 
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But whatever may be their future history, we have 
many good reasons for gratitude to God for their 
past existenge. In their more than thirty years’ 
existence many fine scholars, both male and female, 
have been made there; and in the numerous reviv- 
als in the schools and Sharon Church scores of 
pupils, who in their various localities have proved 
themselves to be good Christians, have been convert- 
ed. In the cemetery adjoining the church reposes 
the dust of some of the best Christian men and 
women. 

Rev. Leroy Swormstedt, the Book Agent at Cin- 
cinnati, was present at our Conference and, after 
submitting the yearly exhibit of the Book Concern, 
began to press the collection of its claims with his 
characteristic promptness and pertinacity. He suc- 
ceeded very well in collecting what was due the 
Western Book Concern, except in six cases. In one 
case the parties were not even members of our 
Church, and in the other five they were ministers 
who had located. Mr. Swormstedt turned their 
accounts over to the Conference, and the Conference 
placed them in the hands of the preachers and pre- 
siding elders who might have charge of their va- 
rious localities for immediate collection or addi- 
tional security. As one of a union of Afinual Con- 
ferences we were part owners of our publishing 
houses, and hence both duty and interest required 
us to codperate with the Agents in collecting their 
claims. Mr. Swormstedt was popular among us 
both as a minister of superior talents and as Book 
Agent, and after he had concluded his agency among 
us for the present the Conference, by a rising and 
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unanimous vote, “tendered him their thanks for his 
faithful and energetic discharge of his duties as Book 
Agent.” 

Rev. William Capers, D.D., of the South Carolina 
Conference, was at this time one of the traveling 
Secretaries of our Connectional Missionary Socie- 
ty ; and not being able to visit our Conference in per- 
son, he wrote us a very impressive letter on the 
subject of increased liberality to the missionary 
cause. From the resolutions that followed the 
reading of this letter in favor of greatly increased 
liberality we infer that it had a profound effect on 
the Conference. 

Rev. John B. McFerrin, as Editor of the South- 
western Christian Advocate, published at Nashville, 
Tenn., was present at our Conference in the interest 
of that paper. As it was the adopted organ of our 
Conference, we took a lively interest in its cir- 
culation and renewed our pledge to sustain it. 
The Conference, “by a _ rising and* unanimous 
vote, highly approved of Brother McFerrin as the 
Editor.” 

Horace M. Booth, an educated young man and 
an exemplary and faithful young minister, was 
at this Conference eligible to elder’s orders, and 
by his b®ethren was considered worthy and well 
qualified for that high and holy office; but he had 
weighed what he considered the necessary qualifica- 
tions of an elder, and the import of the vows he 
was required to take, with all their additional re- 
sponsibilities and duties, until he felt constrained to 
ask the Conference not to elect him until he had 
further time to seek a better mental and spiritual 
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qualification for the duties and responsibilities of 
the high ministerial order. 

The committee appointed to examine the class 
of the second year had men on it who were inclined 
to be ultra and too exacting. Being governed by 
their report, the Conference at first rejected five 
of the seven candidates for admission into full con- 
nection and election to deacon’s orders; but, after 
time for deliberation and inquiry into the character 
of the examination the young men underwent, their 
cases were severally reconsidered and they were 
admitted and elected. 

We make the course of study imperious on our 
undergraduates, and their annual examinations 
should be literally and intelligently confined to that 
course of study. 

The case of Enoch Whatley, which last year was 
referred to the presiding elder of the district in 
which he might live, and for which reason he had 
been left without appointment, had not been at- 
tended to; and it again came before the Conference. 
Mr. Whatley not being present, and his representa- 
tive stating that there were “serious complaints 
against him,” his case was again referred to the 
presiding elder of the district in which he might 
be found for immediate investigation according to 
the Discipline. Perhaps we shall learn, after a year 
or so more, what finally became of this troublesome 
case. 

The examining committees for the next Confer- 
ence were announced by Bishop Andrew, that of 
the second year being increased from three to five. 

Woodville, Miss., was elected as the place of our 
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next meeting, and Bishop Andrew gave the time 
as November 29, 1843. 

The appointments were announced, and we ad- 
journed in peace and love. 

The newly named pastoral charges now found in 
the General Minutes were all made from parts of 
the older charges, and the same may be said of the 
newly named districts. Our whole Conference terri- 
tory was, to some extent, occupied, and our work 
now consisted mostly in developing, filling up, and 
maturing the charges already in hand. We had 
nine districts and seventy-five pastoral charges, in- 
cluding our colored missions. The names of several 
districts were changed to suit their newly adjusted 
territory, and one additional district was made. 
The presiding elders were as last year, except Sam- 
uel W. Spear, whose district had been absorbed. 

John N. Hamill, who took the place of Enoch N. 
Talley on the Paulding District, and Lewellyn Camp- 
bell, who was appointed on the remodeled Vicks- 
burg District, were new presiding elders, having 
never filled the office before. Mr. Hamill was a very 
self-sacrificing and devoted minister of the gospel. 
Except a little apparent tediousness at times, Mr. 
Hamill was a choice preacher, and his elear expo- 
sitions of the Word of God were listened to with 
great interest. Lewellyn Campbell was, in some re- 
spects, a man different in style from most men. He 
had been brought up an orphan without any of kin- 
dred blood within his knowledge. His early educa- 
tional advantages were quite limited; but he pos- 
sessed a capacious intellect susceptible of vast ex- 
pansicn. He early acquired a taste for reading and 
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research, and was capable of investigating profita- 
bly the largest historical and theological works ex- 
tant. After weighing a subject carefully in all its 
bearings, he formed his conclusions independently. 
He wrote but little for the public eye. In preaching 
he was wholly extemporaneous. His mission seemed 
to be one of instruction, reproof, and admonition. 
He was for driving away all false doctrines and un- 
scriptural dogmas, as well as all practices of evil 
tendency. People sometimes pretended to be of- 
fended at his plainness of speech, and yet he was a 
very popular preacher. His style of preaching was 
elevated, and there was nothing either in his lan- 
guage or manner unbecoming the dignity of the 
pulpit; but O what blistering, raking sermons we 
have sometimes heard him preach! Theories of dan- 
gerous tendency, false doctrines of every shade, and 
negative and positive vices in all their forms would 
be exposed in their most self-condemning colors. 
We have seldom heard such sermcns, except from 
our dear old presiding elder, Thomas Griffin. Mr. 
Campbell made an excellent executive officer, and 
had the esteem and entire confidence of all the 
preachers in his charge. He was not what we usu- 
ally term a revivalist, and had the good sense to 
know that his talents did not take that direction. 
But he was a firm believer in the great advantages 
of emotional, revival exercises, and never failed to 
put forward at his protracted and camp meetings 
the men who were gifted and successful in that de- 
partment of the work; and he never seemed more 
happy than when any one of his colleagues became 
instrumental in producing a great religious excite- 
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ment in his large congregations. Mr. Campbell had 
a paragraph in his Christian experience that ought 
to be very edifying to many of his brethren. When 
he was appointed presiding elder, it took him far 
away from his family, and often so much off the 
mail routes that he could seldom hear from home. 
In this condition he was continually teased with 
the fear that his wife or one of his children might 
sicken and die in his absence. It occurred to his 
mind that this restless and annoying anxiety about 
his family grew out of his want of that “perfect 
love that casteth out fear” and his want of an en- 
tire consecration of his all to the work of the min- 
istry; and, to use his own language, he said: “I 
asked God to sanctify me wholly, and he did it; and 
since that time I have had but little anxiety about 
sickness and death in my family when away from 
home, doing my Master’s work.” 

In New Orleans William R. Nicholson was ap- 
pointed to Poydras Street; William Langarl, to La- 
fayette; William H. Watkins, to Moreau Street; 
Frederick P. Nixon, to Duvergeburg; Charles A. 
Whitall, to the Seamen’s Mission. Carrollton and the 
African Church were left to be supplied. This was 
a more encouraging state of affairs than we had 
ever before witnessed in the city and its environs. 
Tt was like the dawn of a bright day after a long 
and gloomy night. Mr. Whitall, who was appointed 
to the Seamen’s Mission, was himself a practical 
sailor, and had acquired the title of captain from 
having at one time been in command of a merchant 
vessel. He was well versed in nautical phrases, and 
could find ready access to the confidence and hearts 
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of the sailors. In addition to organizing a Church 
among them and attending to all the usual pastoral 
duties, it was further required of him to distribute 
the Holy Scriptures in the various languages of the 
nationalities represented in the port of New Or- 
leans. He seemed both in spirit and talents to be 
well adapted to the work which had been assigned 
him. He became very popular among the sons of the 
ocean, who looked upon him as one of themselves. 

Thomas ©. Thornton, D.D., was continued in the 
presidency of Centenary College, David O. Shattuck 
was continued as Professor of Law, and C. K. Mar- 
shall and E. R. Porter as Agents for the Endow- 
ment Fund. 

We had this year a fair supply of preachers for 
the whole work. . 

Last year our protégé, Erastus R. Strickland, 
whose movements we noted with affectionate inter- 
est, was appointed to Opelousas Circuit, in South- 
western Louisiana. Ata great sacrifice of home in- 
ierests and domestic comforts he crossed the Father 
of Waters, and entered cheerfully on his work. After 
getting fairly out of the great Mississippi swamp, 
he was greatly delighted with the beautiful level 
and fertile Opelousas County, covered with fine 
plantations and prairies interspersed with forests cf 
luxuriant timber. This had once been the circuit of 
Elisha W. Bowman, Richmond Nolly, Thomas Nix- 
on, and many others; but now it was his circuit, 
and he would go to work to improve it in every 
particular. Old churches must be repaired and im- 
proved and new ones built, the people must be visited 
and iuvited to attend the preaching of the word and 
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the ordinances of the house of God, the Bible must 
be circulated, especially among the Catholic popu- 
lation, with a good supply of religious tracts and 
small volumes, and the periodicals of the Church 
must be taken and read. As the result of his year’s 
work, he was able to report a net increase of eighty 
white and eighty-five colored members, and among 
his net gains were several French and Spanish 
Catholics. This, with other successful assaults on 
the fortifications of sin and Satan, exposed him to 
some persecution; but in the midst of it all he en- 
joyed sweet communion with God and was happy in 
his work. The present year his name stands on Chi- 
cot Circuit, adjoining Opelousas, with James H. 
Stokes as his colleague; and as Opelousas was left to 
be supplied, our impression is that he still labored 
considerably on that. He worked in his usual way. 
He had a talent for letting the people know he was 
about and intent on building up the Church. As 
no statistics were reported from Chicot last year, 
we cannot tell precisely what his net increase this 
year was, but we know it was very considerable 
for that country. Preachers who have labored only 
in well-ordered Protestant communities can form 
but a faint idea of the difficulties to be overcome in 
Southwestern Louisiana. It is easier to get a score 
of persons into the Church in some well-instructed 
communities than one in that heterogeneous popu- 
lation. At the end of this year Mr. Strickland, 
having been to college, studying and practicing hard- 
ships for two years (the usual term required for 
graduation), returned to the East. We would like 
to give the reader a description of our old friend 
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as a preacher if we knew how. Ie is rather too 
prosy to be called poetical and too practical to be 
called romantic, and yet he is both poetical and 
romantic. He delights in tropes and illustrations 
taken from the great works of art and of nature; 
he likes to catch at the lightning vibrations of the 
telegraph, the breakneck speed of the railroad train, 
the resistless plunge of the ocean steamer over the 
mighty deep, the rolling billows, earthquakes, 
storms, and tempests, majestic mountains, and the 
grandeur of the whirling spheres, to illustrate some 
Bible truth he has in hand. Others without his 
peculiar caste of mind would break the force of 
truth by attempting to use such gorgeous imagery 
by way of illustration, but he does not because it 
is natural with him to do it. In his prime he had a 
fine voice for strength and distinctness; ].is sermons 
were always very enjoyable. He is full of Chris- 
tian sympathy, and his peculiar way of expressing 
the effusions of his heart makes what he says go to 
the hearts of his hearers. 

Notwithstanding many of our members annually 
emigrated to Texas, our net increase this year shows 
it to have been a prosperous year. We had an in- 
crease of one thousand one hundred and sixty white 
and one thousand and thirty colored members, and 
a decrease of seven Indians. 

We omitted to mention in the usual connection 
that Thomas Benn and Solomon Holford, both of 
whom came to us from the Arkansas Conference by 
the retrocession of Louisiana, were transferred, Mr. 
Benn to the Erie Conference and Mr. Holford to the 
Arkansas Conference. 

Vou, JI.—31 


CHAPTER XXIL. 
1843. 


Tur Conference which closed our ministerial work 
for 1843 and inaugurated that for 1844 assembled 
at Woodville Miss., November 29, 1848. Bishop 
Soule was present as the responsible presiding offi- 
cer, accompanied by Bishop Andrew, who took part 
in conducting the business of the Conference. Sam- 
uel W. Spear was again elected Secretary. 

We had an unusual number of the celebrities of 
the Church present at this Conference. In addition 
to an extra bishop, Rev. John F, Wright, one of the 
Book Agents at Cincinnati, was present. Rev. John 
B. McFerrin, Editor of the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate, published at Nashville, Tenn., was pres- 
ent. It was adopted as one of the General Confer- 
ence papers by the General Conference of 1836 at 
the joint recommendation of the Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Arkansas, and Holston Confer- 
ences, to which the Memphis Conference was added 
after its organization. Thomas Stringfield, of the 
Holston Conference, was elected by the General Con- 
ference its first Editor, and for this reason was 
transferred to the Tennessee Conference. A special 
committee was appointed to report on the present 
condition and future prospects of the Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, consisting of Thomas C. Thorn- 
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ton, noch N. Talley, and Asbury H. Shanks. Presi- 
dent Thornton prepared an elaborate report, to 
which were appended five appropriate resolutions, 
all of which report and resolutions were cordially 
adepted by the Conference. The report sets forth 
the following facts: At the General Conference of 
1840 the Southwestern Christian Advocate was 
found to be $14,000 in debt, with, as we learn from 
the journals of the General Conference, outstanding 
claims of about $18,000, one-half of which it was 
thought could be collected. The General Confer- 
ence agreed to appropriate $7,000 from the Book 
Concern to liquidate one-half of the indebtedness 
of the paper; and in case it could not pay the other 
half and live on its own resources after that, it was 
to be put into liquidation and turned over to the 
Tennessee Conference to be settled up to the best 
advantage. The General Conference of 1840 elected 
Rev. Charles A. Davis, of the Baltimore Conference, 
its Editor for the ensuing four years; but for some 
cause Mr. Davis failed to ascend the tripod, and 
the Tennessee Conference, whose prerogative it was 
to fill all vacancies ad interim, elected Rev. John B. 
McFerrin its Editor. Mr. McFerrin took a practi- 
cal view of the situation and went to work in ear- 
nest, determined to pay off the old debt and make 
the paper self-supporting. By the present date he 
had reduced the old debt to a small amount and re- 
ported that the income of the paper more than paid 
all current expenses, that the number of subscrib- 
ers had increased to six thousand, and that for the 
past year more new subscriptions had been received 
from the Mississippi and Alabama Conferences than 
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any other two of the patronizing Conferences. Both 
the committee and Conference earnestly recom- 
mended our ensuing General Conference to continue 
Mr. McFerrin in the editorial chair, which was ac- 
cordingly done. 

Rey. William Capers, D.D., our Southern Mission- 
ary Secretary, was also present, representing our 
missionary operations and collecting funds for our 
general missionary treasury. He was a great fa- 
vorite with the Mississippians. 

Among our noted visitors at this Conference we 
also mention Rey. Edmund 8. Janes, of the New 
York Conference, who came as a Financial Secretary 
of the American Bible Society. Not only his supe- 
rior pulpit abilities but his deep piety and unaffect- 
ed gospel simplicity endeared him to our Confer- 
ence. William Winans, Samuel W. Spear, and Ben- 
jamin M. Drake were appointed a committee to con- 
fer with Dr. Janes on the subject of his agency, or, 
as the journal expresses it, “On the Bible Cause;” 
and they submitted an able report in favor of the 
American Bible Society, pledging it our unquali- 
fied support, whereupon Dr. Janes and Bishop 
Soule addressed the Conference, in their cogent 
style, in favor of the glorious effort being made by 
the united Protestant Churches to spread the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make all who read 
them “wise unto salvation” all over the world. It 
was doubtless this visit of Dr. Janes to the South- 
ern Conferences that elevated him at the General 
Conference, held a few months subsequently, to the 
episcopal office which he has filled, and yet fills, 
with so much fidelity. 
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It seemed utterly impossible to get our Northern 
brethren to understand and appreciate our true 
position in the slaveholding States; and being large- 
ly in the majority, they would elect no man to the 
episcopal office, however well qualified he might be, 
who was connected with the ownership of slaves. 
We did not object to having a slaveholding bishop, 
provided he was worthy and well qualified for the 
office and sufficiently acquainted by practical obser- 
vation with the state of affairs in the South not to 
be throwing obstacles in the way of our success’ in 
laboring for the salvation both of master and slave. 
Bishops Asbury, McKendree, Roberts, and Soule 
never owned a negro, and yet the slave owners of 
the South were always well pleased with their ad- 
ministration because they had mingled freely among 
them and had the good sense to understand and 
appreciate their providential circumstances. 

Dr. Janes was not a member of the General Con- 
ference of 1844, but he was present, it being held 
in the bounds of his Annual Conference, and he 
being on hand as a Financial Agent of the American 
Bible Society. It had been determined to elect two 
additional bishops, and the Southern delegates be- 
gan to look around for a man who, in addition to 
all other qualifications, had a sufficient practical 
knowledge of Southern institutions to avoid those 
blunders in his administration which would serious- 
ly hinder our usefulness both “to the bond and the 
free,’ when Benjamin M. Drake, of the Mississippi 
Conference, suggested Edmund 8S. Janes as the most 
desirable man in their reach. The suggestion was 
accepted almost unanimously by the Southein dele- 
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gates and by a sufficient number of conservative 
men in the North and West to secure his election ; 
and at the few Conferences he held in the South, 
before the separation of the Church, he was highly 
esteemed as a presiding officer., 

Immediately upon organization Conference en- 
tered on its routine business. The needed number 
of standing and special committees having been ap- 
pointed and several communications having -been 
read and referred to appropriate committees, the 
first question, “Who are admitted on trial?” was 
taken up, and twelve were admitted. In giving this 
number we have to correct both the journal and the 
General Minutes, the former giving eleven and the 
latter thirteen as the number admitted. Two of 
the number, Malachi Dubose and Charles Bremar, 
were from New Orleans. It does not follow as a 
matter of course that all who are recommended by 
the Quarterly Conferences are admitted at the An- 
nual Conference, for unless the case is a clear one 
they undergo a rigid scrutiny as to their personal 
piety, talents, and prospective improvement in all 
the elements of ministerial ability and usefulness. 
Several applications were rejected at this Confer- 
ence. Of those admitted, several have become con- 
spicuous in talents and usefulness, among whom we 
may mention John Pipes, of the Louisiana Confer- 
ence, and John W. Harman, late of our Conference. 

Lewis Tiner, Edward F. Thwing, and Thomas 
Ford were discontinued at their own request; twen- 
ty were continued on trial; ten were received into 
full connection, nine of whom were ordained dea- 
cons, Samuel Dawson having been previously or- 
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dained as a local preacher; six were elected and 
ordained elders; William C. Payne, formerly of the 
Tennessee Conference, Richard M. Crowson, late of 
the Alabama Conference, and David Kinnear, late of 
the Missouri Conference, were readmitted in elder’s 
orders; Reuben B. Ricketts, Enoch N. Talley, John 
J. Robertson, Charles K. Marshall, Isaac Taylor, 
Lorenzo D. Langford, Jacob Ellinger, and Enoch 
Whatley obtained locations; John G. Jones, Sam- 
uel Walker, Jesse Lee, William Stephenson, Thomas 
Owens, Thomas Clinton, and Richmond Randle were 
voted a superannusted relation, and Samuel W. 
Hankins had died; six local preachers were elected 
to deacon’s and five to elder’s orders. 

Green M. Rogers was appointed to write the mem- 
oir of Samuel W. Hankins, but for some unknown 
reason it does not appear in the General Minutes. 
He was admitted on trial into the Tennessee Confer- 
ence in November, 1833, and was appointed to Nee- 
ly’s Grove School, in the Cherokee Nation. At the 
end of this year he was transferred to the South 
Carolina Conference, but for some now unknown 
cause turned up in the Georgia Conference and 
was appointed to Nassau. In December, 1836, he 
located, and soon after came, with a small family, 
to Mississippi. In December, 1839, he entered the 
Mississippi Conference by readmission, and in 1840 
his name stands on the Derbonne Circuit, in North- 
ern Louisiana. In 1841 and 1842 he was superan- 
nuated, and sometime during the latter year he 
died, leaving a dependent family to share the little 
pittance collected annually for the widows and or- 
phans of those who have died in the work. His 
wife and children received their pro rata share of 
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the meager fund as long as they were claimants, 
though he had done us but one year’s service. 

We received communications from the Genesee 
and New York Conferences, asking us to concur in 
a petition to the General Conference to alter the 
General Rule in reference to buying, selling, and 
holding slaves. With only one exception, the entire 
Conference of sixty-four votes voted nonconcur- 
rence. Our Conference was never what abolition- 
ists call proslavery, but was perhaps universally 
in favor of a gradual and judiciously conducted 
emancipation, which would ruin neither master nor 
slave. As to slavery itself, we did not feel our- 
selves responsible for its existence or perpetuity. 
We found it in existence here when we were born, 
and its existence and perpetuity guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States and the Consti- 
tutions and laws of the several slave States; and 
while as citizens of the country we felt free to exer- 
cise our franchises at the ballot box as we saw 
proper, in our ecclesiastical judicatories we would 
allow no interference with the civil institutions 
of the country. We felt that our calling was to 
preach “the gospel of the grace of God” with all 
earnestness and sincerity both to the bond and free, 
and to have interfered with domestic slavery would 
have shut us off not only from the privilege of 
preaching to the slaves but also to many of their 
owners. With many of the most enlightened states- 
men of our Southern country, we believed that 
African slavery would terminate some day and 
somehow, but we did not believe that opinion any 
reason why we should let the current generations 
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of negro slaves go down to death and hell without 
the enlightened and persistent offers of salvation 
from sin and its eternal consequences through the 
gospel of the Son of God, and hence we always 
included them in our pastoral charges as far as 
we could have access to them; and when the way 
Was open, we established regular missions among 
them to the utmost of our ability to supply them with 
competent pastors. We knew that we often exposed 
ourselyes to the ridicule and contempt of a few 
wealthy, proud, and wicked slaveholders, but we 
were quite willing to bear that for the blessed privi- 
lege of preaching and instructing so many of the 
benighted sons and daugliters of Africa. We have 
had our reward in seeing so many of them added 
to the household of faith, and that reward will be 
infinitely angmented when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed. In some of our Southern Confer- 
ences there were at times bitter controversies on 
the subject of slavery, but the journal of our Con- 
ference from its beginning, in 1813, to the present 
writing, in 1875, has never been disfigured, in a sin- 
ele instance, with an entry interfering with this or 
any other civil institution of the country. We 
passed many resolutions to preach the gospel to 
slaves as effectually as possible and to do all we 
might be permitted to do for their mental and moral 
improvement; but as they were in bondage by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States and of 
the several slave States, we were always determined, 
as a body of Christian ministers, to leave their fu- 
ture emancipation to our enlightened statesmen and 
the providence of God. 
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We also received a communication from the New 
York Conference invoking our concurrence in a peti- 
tion to the General Conference to change our Gen- 
eral Rule on the subject of “drunkenness, or drink- 
ing spirituous liquors, unless in cases of necessity.” 
We voted sixty-two nonconcurring against only two 
concurring. As a Conference we have always been 
loyal to our General Rules. 

About this date the subject of publishing a well- 
selected and uniform Social and Domestie Library 
was agitated throughout the connection. Bishop 
Soule read a paper to the Conference on the sub- 
ject and suggested the appointment of a committee 
to consider the matter and report at a future day. 
Benjamin A. Houghton, William Winans, Elias R. 
Porter, Benjamin M. Drake, and John Lane were 
appointed the committee, and a succeeding resolu- 
tion instructed them to inquire into the propriety 
of petitioning the General Conference to publish a 
Theological Library also. The committee made their 
report, but the journal does not give us any light on 
the subject. 

Sundry donations for the most needy of our 
preachers were sent to us from “the sisters at 
Natchez and elsewhere,” which were placed in the 
hands of the presiding elders for distribution. The 
Secretary was instructed to make suitable acknowl- 
edements. We were authorized to draw on the Book 
Concern for five hundred dollars and on the Char- 
tered Fund for forty dollars. 

We could not at once give up our old plan of sit- 
ting with closed doors during the examination of 
character, and a resolution passed to that effect 
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at this Conference. A motion was afterwards made 
to permit the preachers on trial to be present as 
spectators during the examination of character, but 
it was lost and they had to pass their time out of 
doors as best they could. We do not do things that 
way any more, but let all be present who wish dur- 
ing our examinations, except in special cases where 
propriety dictates otherwise. 

The Conference resolved to raise five thousand 
dollars missionary money during the incoming year, 
and appointed the presiding elders to make the as- 
sessment to each circuit and station according to 
the supposed ability to pay. 

The subject of forming a Conference in Western 
Louisiana was agitated in open Conference for the 
first time, but by proposing to take a portion from 
Arkansas and Texas to make it large enough the 
project was defeated for the present. 

At this date our married itinerants suffered great- 
ly in the way of home comforts and domestic enjoy- 
ments for the want of parsonages, there being but 
few in the Conference and those of inferior qual- 
itv. It was affecting to any generous heart to see 
what our true-hearted itinerants had to endure at 
this point in order to serve the Church in those 
places where it was thought their services were most 
needed. Most of our elder brethren had provided 
homes for their families from necessity, but we 
now had a class of rising young men in the Confer- 
ence who were determined to arrest what they called 
“a local itinerancy,” and who persisted in moving 
their. families, at great disadvantage, to any part 
of the Conference where they might be appointed 
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to labor. Frequently they could not get a house to 
live in, and were often much troubled in securing 
board for their families. This was very humiliating 
to men who, from a settled conviction of duty, had 
consecrated their lives to the work of the ministry. 
But the era of parsonages had not yet come, and 
such devoted men as David M. Wiggins, Andrew 
T. M. Fly, John N. Hamill, Richmond Randle, and 
many others went drifting through the Conference 
from year to year like houseless and homeless wan- 
derers. Only one thing could have kept such honor- 
able, high-toned men, with their wives and children, 
in such humiliating and dependent circumstances, 
and that was a well-settled conviction of duty to 
God and the souls of men. But it was more the 
fault of circumstances than the fault of the people 
that we were so tardy in obtaining parsonages. 
Iexcept in the town and city stations our pastoral 
charges were so often remodeled and divided that 
it was next to impossible to fix on a central place 
for a parsonage. In some instances where they were 
provided by the liberality of our people, by a change 
in the boundaries of the circuit they have been left 
on the outskirts and in some instances out of the 
limits of the circuit by which they were built. This 
policy is wrong, except where it cannot be avoided 
without manifest injury to the spiritual interests of 
the circuit. We have persistently kept the parson- 
age at Fayette, which was the first one in our Con- 
ference, in the center of a circuit for forty years, 
and it has been a comfort and convenience to many 
of our worthy itinerants and their families. 

While on the subject of parsonages we must be 
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permitted to enter our caveat against the wasteful 
policy of some of our preachers and their families 
in the way of neglecting and even abusing our par- 
Sonage property. Some of our ministers and their 
good wives are persons of fine taste and industrious 
habits, and when they enter a new parsonage home 
the first’ thing is to put everything in good order. 
The furniture is tastefully arranged, the flowering 
shrubs are pruned and vacant places filled up, the 
garden is repaired and put into cultivation, fruit 
trees are planted, fences and gates repaired, the 
whitewash brush is used, and presently everything 
looks like somebody lived there in Christian style. 
When their term of service expires they leave the 
house and premises in good condition and much 
improved. But next come a preacher and family 
of a different style altogether. We do not wish to 
sav they are either reproachfully careless or lazy, 
but somehow the horse and cow get into the door- 
yard and destroy all the flowering shrubs, creepers, 
and young fruit trees, the chickens and pigs de- 
stroy the garden, the gates are unhinged and the 
palings knocked off, and one after another they find 
their way to the stove until there are none left to 
repair the breaches, and at the end of his pastorate 
everything about the parsonage is in a State of 
dilapidation. A Methodist preacher ought to be a 
better. economist and exhibit a better example of 
frugality and industry. 

Wednesday afternoon, December 6, was set apart 
for a discussion of the interests of Centenary 
College, at Brandon Springs. We were increas- 
ingly convinced that the location was unfortunate, 
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but saw nothing in prospect better than to persist 
in keeping it up where it was. Under President 
Thornton and his able professors the college was 
making first-class scholars, but the patronage was 
not extensive enough. People complained that it 
was difficult of access, and the additional inland 
freight on provisions made boarding too high. A 
resolution passed by a small majority requiring each 
preacher who voted for it to use his best exertions to 
collect an average of fifty cents from each white 
member in his charge the coming year for the bene- 
fit of the college, and President Thornton was re- 
quested to take collections for the same purpose in 
any part of the country he might be able to visit. 

During the past year Hon. Beverly R. Grayson, 
of Yazoo County, one of the Trustees of the college, 
had died, and Samuel W. Spear was elected to fill 
the vacancy. Mr. Grayson was a nobleman by na- 
ture, education, and grace. He entered the Church 
at Washington, Miss., during the chivalrous days 
of Methodism in that old territorial town, and ever 
after remained a worthy and exemplary member 
until he entered into rest. It adds no little to the 
prestige of the Church to be able to point to such 
men as Hon. Beverly R. Grayson as humble, con- 
sistent, and devoted members of her communion 
through a long life. He was.a wise counselor and 
liberal supporter of the Church in all her institu- 
tions. 

Our academies at Woodville, Washington, and 
Sharon were all duly considered and assistance 
given to each in the way of filling vacancies in 
the Boards of Trustees, appointing visiting com- 
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mittees, etc. To know that all these seminaries of 
learning under our patronage did good in their 
day and contributed largely to the educational in- 
terests of the Church and couniry is gratifying. 

A resolution was adopted at this Conference re- 
questing each preacher to write a short memoir of 
his own life to be transcribed in a book kept for 
that purpose, which was to be the property of the 
Conference, and to be kept with the journal by the 
Secretary, so that when any of our preachers died 
the committee on memoirs could readily get such 
dates and facts as would furnish a starting point 
for a suitable memoir for the General Minutes. We 
know by experience that this committee is often 
unable to ascertain the time and place of a deceased 
brother’s birth, or of his conversion and other in- 
teresting facts connected with his early Christian 
experience. The consequence is, we have in many 
instances the most meager and unsatisfactory mem- 
oirs of some of our most holy, talented, and useful 
ministers. No part of our Church history is read 
with more interest, edification, comfort, and encour- 
agement than our short sketches of the birth, con- 
version, holy and useful lives, and triumphant 
deaths of our deceased brethren. These autobio- 
graphical sketches may be very concise and yet em- 
brace all the leading dates and facts that the mem- 
oirists need. We have one in each of our ministerial 
Bibles which does not cover one page of a fly leaf. 
Few of our preachers have attended to this request. 

At the two Conferences immediately preceding 
this “serious complaints” were made against Enoch 
Whatley, a deacon of one year; but as he was not 
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present at either Conference, his case was referred 
to the presiding elder in whose district he might 
be found for adjudication according to law in such 
cases, and he was left without an appointment. It 
would seem from some now unknown cause that the 
presiding elders took no action in his case, and for 
the third time it came before the Annual Confer- 
ence. Mr. Whatley was able to give such explana- 
tions and adduce such testimony as released him 
from all intentional criminality, and his character 
passed and he was located at his own request. Our 
recollection is that he had committed some youth- 
ful indiscretions inconsistent with ministerial sobri- 
ety and dignity, which rendered him unpopular. 

Cotman Methvin, who located at our last Con- 
ference and who lived in the bounds of the Monroe 
District, had fallen under various accusations from 
three accusers, his presiding elder, David M. Wig- 
gins, being the principal. Mr. Wiggins had him ar- 
raigned and tried according to law, as he under- 
stood it, and deposed from the ministry. Mr. Meth 
vin appealed to the Annual Conference, and after 
a full and fair investigation of the case—Mr. Meth- 
vin being permitted to state his case, which he did 
with his usual modesty and diffidence—the Confer- 
ence reversed the decision of the court below and 
restored him to his ministerial standing, and a 
future motion to reconsider his case was lost. He 
was remarkable for his humility, modesty, and diffi- 
dence, and his whole study seemed to be to feel right 
and do right in all things. He has since gone to his 
eternal rest. 

John H. Davidson, who had traveled Point Cou- 
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pee Circuit the past year, had some complaints 
alleged against him by a prominent member of the 
Church in Baton Rouge. Mr. Davidson was sick 
and not able to attend Conference. It is a well- 
admitted principle in civil jurisprudence that “every 
man must be esteemed as innocent until he is proven 
to be guilty,” but this principle was ignored in Mr. 
Davidson’s case. If he had intentionally shirked 
an investigation, his guilt might have been pre- 
sumed; but this was not the case, for it was in evi- 
dence before the Conference that he was down with 
a sudden attack of illness. We had in those days 
two or three brethren who were always inclined to 
bear hard on an accused brother; hence the resolu- 
tions that were hastily offered in the pending case: 


Resolved, That J. H. Davidson be suspended from his 
ministerial functions for one year, and that his case come 
up in regular course at the next Conference. 

Resolved, That whereas charges of immorality having 
been preferred against J. H. Davidson, and he being absent, 
on motion, his case be laid over until the next Annual 
Conference for trial, and he be left without an appoint- 
ment. 


On motion, these resolutions were laid on the ta- 
ble. 

Immediately a resolution was offered and passed 
by a majority to go forthwith into the trial of John 
H. Davidson, a special secretary was appointed, 
and the investigation proceeded in the absence of 
the accused, who could neither defend himself nor 
introduce his rebutting testimony. The journal says 
that in the investigation of the case it appeared that 
there was some ground for a charge against him 
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without some further explanation from him; and 
it being known that he was sick and not able to 
attend (Conference, “and the Conference desiring to 
give Brother Davidson the opportunity to defend 
himself,” the following resolution, which prevailed, 
was offered by Benjamin M. Drake and seconded 
by John N. Hamill: 

Resolved, That the trial of Brother Davidson be post- 


poned until the next Annual Conference, and that mean- 
while he be suspended from his ministerial functions. 


Yes; inflict on a sick and absent brother the sever- 
est penalty known in our jurisprudence, except ex- 
pulsion from the Church, before he is tried and 
found guilty of anything! Strange procedure, as 
it stands on the face of the journal! Why not refer 
the case to his presiding elder for an investigation, 
according to a special law of the Church, by a com- 
mittee in the interim of the Annual Conference? 
We will see that when this case was investigated 
by the ensuing Annual Conference, with Mr. David- 
son present to defend himself and to explain his 
own course, it did not amount to anything very 
blameworthy. 

At this Conference our delegates to the ever- 
memorable General Conference of 1844 were elected. 
On the first ballot William Winans, Benjamin M. 
Drake, and John Lane were elected, and on the 
second Green M. Rogers. On the first ballot for 
reserve delegates Samuel W. Spear was elected by 
a large majority, and on the third Sewell Campbell 
was elected. 

Our next Conference was appointed to meet in 
Port Gibson, December 11, 1844. 
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The presiding elders were continued as last year, 
except the Jackson District was absorbed and John 
Lane, who had it in charge, was this ‘year placed in 
charge of Warren Circuit, and Andrew T. M. Fly 
succeeded Green M. Rogers on the Sharon District, 
while Mr. Rogers was appointed Financial Agent of 
Centenary College. 

Some of the circuits were remodeled, their names 
changed, and new preaching places added, which 
made divisions into additional charges necessary. 
Our pastoral charges were gradually supplied with 
experienced men, with a junior preacher to assist in 
the work. 

In forty-five years our Church had literally come 
up out of the wilderness until now she was an ac- 
knowledged power in the land and stood in the 
front of ail her Protestant sisters. In surveying 
our present elevated position, in connection with the 
prosperous new Conferences we had set off, we had 
great cause to “thank God and take courage.” 

Our colored missions were becoming more and 
more popular and productive of good fruit. 

To show the embarrassment under which the mis- 
sionaries among the negroes often labored, we will 
give one illustrative circumstance. One Sabbath 
after preaching to one of our large colored congre- 
gations we were invited by a wealthy planter to 
call and dine with him. Whiie at his house he asked 
us if the Methodist preachers were not generally 
antislavery men. We answered that in the North 
we presumed they were, but that we of the South 
looked upon slavery as a civil institution, the exist- 
ence and perpetuity of which were recognized by the 
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Constitution and laws of the United States and the 
Constitution and laws of the several slave States, 
and that as ministers of the gospel we did not inter- 
fere with the civil institutions of our country, but 
endeavored to preach the gospel faithfully both to 
master and slave. “But look,” said he, “at your book 
of Discipline, which you all promise not to mend but 
to obey. You there ask the question, ‘What shall be 
done for the extirpation of the evil of slavery?’ and 
then you give a list of five answers, all of which 
plainly show the antislavery tendencies of your 
Church.” We replied that his quotation from our 
book of Discipline was correct, that it had been 
made and kept there by a Northern majority in the 
General Conference against our wishes and judg- 
ment, that that ninth section with its concomitants 
had greatly hindered us in our honest efforts to 
Christianize the African race in our midst, and that 
we never had and never would enforce, nor even try 
to enforce, the requirements of that ninth section, 
but ignored it altogether, as our Northern brethren 
very well knew. He seemed satisfied with our ex- 
planation and the ground we had taken, and always 
thereafter gave us free access to his colored people. 

The ever-to-be-deplored controversy on the sub- 
ject of slavery, in connection with the cases of F. A. 
Harding and Bishop Andrew, occurred in the Gen- 
eral Conference of this year, which was held in the 
city of New York in May and June. This bit- 
ter controversy, with its immediate results, laid the 
foundation for the final separation of our Church 
into two independent jurisdictions. The whole 
Church was convulsed from center to circumference. 
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The mind of the Church was filled with this un- 
precedented disaster. To this writer it was the 
darkest day he had ever seen. But our Northern 
brethren, because they had it in their power, pushed 
us to the wall, and left us no alternative but sepa- 
ration or the defeat of our ministry in large por- 
tions of the slaveholding States. We were not will- 
ing to lose the fruits of our self-sacrifice, labor, and 
toil among the slaves of the South or their owners, 
and accepted separation as much the better alter- 
native. We briefly refer to this state of affairs to 
account for our want of success in adding to our 
Church membership this year. This unbrotherly 
and ruinous convulsion exploded in the General 
Conference in May and June, and from then until 
the end of the year our Church papers were filled 
with it, our ministers and members talked of little 
else, our Churches and Quarterly Conferences de- 
bated the subject, and the entire portion of the year 
usually devoted to protracted meetings and special 
efforts to save souls was taken up with this humil- 
iating and much-to-be-deplored disaster to our glo- 
rious Chureh. The result was that instead of our 
usual increase we had a decrease of sixty white 
members, with an increase of only seven hundred 
and twelve colored and twelve Indian members. It 
is a fearful thing to rend the body of Christ, but 
we feel that the responsibility of this fearful calam- 
ity is not on us. We were compelled to judge of our 
responsibility from what we actually heard and saw 
around us everywhere. Qur Northern brethren were 
not here to judge of our circumstances. As they 
were free from African slavery, we had no desire to 
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trouble them with it, and all we asked was simply 
to let us alone and permit us to pursue our provi- 
dential course in preaching the glorious gospel of 
Christ both to the bond and free. The Southern 
Methodist preachers were the best friends the ne- 
groes ever had. The negroes were the most igno- 
rant and degraded heathens when they were brought 
here, but generations of them have been brought to 
see and enjoy “the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ,” mainly through the instrumentality of 
Southern Methodist preachers. 


CHAPTER XXTIT. 
1844. 


THE Mississippi Conference convened in the ancient 
territorial town of Port Gibson, Miss., December 
11, 1844, this being the first and up to this date 
(1875) the only Annual Conference ever held in the 
place. Several years later another was appointed 
to be held there, but was prevented by yellow fever. 

Bishop Edmund Storer Janes was present, and 
opened the Conference with the usual religious serv- 
ices, to which he added an appropriate address on 
the importance of the work before us and the spirit 
and manner in which it should be performed. Bish- 
op Janes was a small man, with a somewhat femi- 
nine voice of limited volume, but a man of rare 
and ready intelligence and great sanctity. He con- 
ducted an unusually excited session of our Confer- 
ence very gracefully and with great precision. We 
were so well pleased with what we saw of his admin- 
istration, and moreover being anxious to have one of 
our bishops domiciliated in the Southwest, that by 
a unanimous vote we solicited him to fix his family 
residence in the bounds of our Conference. 

Samuel W. Spear was elected Secretary and John 
N. Hamill his Assistant. 

Rev. Leroy Swormstedt was present to represent 
the interests of the Cincinnati branch of the Book 
Concern, which he always did with great energy and 
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exactness. He was not the man that we would like 
to owe anything but love unless we could have the 
money ready as soon as called for. But the delin- 
quencies of so many of our preachers in paying their 
book accounts during the great financial pressure, 
which had not yet ended, made it necessary for him 
to press his claims with much earnestness. 

Rey. Charles B. Tippett was also present as one 
of the Book Agents at New York to press the claims 
of the parent Book Concern. 

We presume from the number of claims placed in 
the hands of presiding elders and other special 
agents for collection that the indebtedness of our 
preachers was much greater than usual. The strin- 
gency of the times had prevented some of the preach- 
ers from selling all the books they had ordered; 
while others, we think, imprudently had used their 
book money to pay current family expenses in hopes 
of collecting enough on their salaries to refund, but 
failed. 

Rey. John B. McFerrin was likewise present to 
look after the interests of our adopted paper, the 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, of which he was 
Editor. We appreciated him highly as our Editor, 
especially during these trying times of separation. 
Not only his mature judgment and unshaken firm- 
ness but his “moderation was known unto all men.” 

Sixteen were admitted on trial at this Conference, 
including two (John C. Johnson and Edward F. 
Thwing) who had been on trial before but discon- 
tinued. Of the sixteen, three were from New Or- 
leans; and of the three, one, Nicholas Brickwedel, 
was a German. Methodism in its doctrines, disci- 
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pline, and usages is very favorably adapted to the 
German mind, and whenever brought fully withia 
its range Germans readily embrace it. They like 
a feeling religion; they enjoy our social meetings 
exquisitely; they are entranced with our hearty 
singing, or rather with such as they soon learn to 
do themselves, and we believe that when they once 
learn to “sing with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also” they excel us in this delightful part 
of social worship. They generally make very stable 
and reliable Church members. 

We established our first German Mission in New 
Orleans in December, 1842, and up to this Confer- 
ence it had been under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Charles Bremar. We were now.able to give him 
as the fruit of his labors Nicholas Brickwedel as 
his colleague. We had sixty German members at 
this date. . 

Elkanah F. Remington, a young man of unusual 
sprightliness and fluency of speech and who was 
now eligible in point of time for admission into full 
connection, was dropped for gross unchristian con- 
duct. George N. Robinson, James R. Patton, Alex- 
ander G. Payne, and James H. Muse were discon- 
tinued at their own request; thirteen remained on 
trial; twelve were received into full connection and 
ordained deacons, seven were ordained elders; Jesse 
A. Gwice, Alexander S. Parker, Elijah Gentry, and 
Winfre B. Scott were readmitted; Thomas C. Thorn- 
ton, Green Y. McNabb, Horace M. Booth, George F. 
Spence, Edgar A. M. Gray, and Elias R. Porter were 
located at their own request; John G. Jones was 
placed on the supernumerary roll, and Samuel 
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Walker, William Stephenson, Thomas Owens, Peter 
James, Asbury H. Shanks, and Jesse Lee were super- 
annuated; James A. Shockley had died with the 
harness on; nine local preachers were elected to dea- 
con’s orders, and two to elder’s. 

Our deceased fellow-laborer, James A. Shockley, 
was born of religious parents in South Carolina in 
the latter part of the year 1809. At the early age of 
ten or twelve years he experienced a change of heart 
and became an acceptable member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He grew up to mature manhood 
in the Church and became the head of a family 
before he fully consented to follow his oft-repeated 
convictions of duty by entering the ministry. But 
having moved to Mississippi and feeling it unsafe 
to disobey the movings of the Holy Spirit any lon- 
ger, in 1840 he consented to receive license to preach, 
and was employed by Enoch M. Talley, the presid- 
ing elder of the Paulding District, as the colleague 
of Erastus R. Strickland on the Paulding Circuit. 
In the latter part of November, 1841, with fourteen 
others, he was admitted on trial into the Mississippi 
Conference and continued on Paulding Circuit as 
preacher in charge. The succeeding vear he was 
alone on Decatur Circuit, and in 1848 he was ap- 
pointed in charge of Whitesand Circuit, with Benja- 
min F. Impson as his junior, To use the language 
of our early memoirists, “he was a man of solid 
parts.” He seemed to have a fine constitution and 
a well-balanced and improving mind, and above all 
a deeply pious heart. Though laboring on large cir- 
cuits, he accomplished his course of study and grad- 
uated in due course to deacon’s orders with every 
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prospect of taking a high stand among his breth- 
ren as a faithful, talented, and useful minister. In 
the latter part of August he attended a camp meet- 
ing among the people of his first charge, on the 
Paulding Circuit, where he was taken ill with the 
disease that eighteen days afterwards terminated 
his earthly career. During the early part of his 
sickness such hopes were entertained of his recov- 
ery that his family was not brought to him until a 
few days before his death. During his severe and 
protracted illness he was patient and resigned, feel- 
ing that God was good and what he did was for, the 
best. When convinced that his end was near, he 
said he was ready to go, adding: “I have lived for 
this hour. God is here. I’m in glory now. This is 
heaven. Tell my father and Brother Hamill, my pre- 
siding elder, that I die at my post, at the feet of Je- 
sus, in sight of glory.” And as he entered the vale 
of death he said: “My work is done. Amen. Glory to 
God!’ Christian friends around his bed partook of 
his joy and triumph, several of whom praised God 
aloud for his final victory. He died September 12, 
1844, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, leaving a 
wife and three children, who remained on the bene- 
ficiary list of the Conference as long as they were 
legal claimants. . ; 
Ag this is about the last time we shall have the 
privilege of recording our annual dividend from 
our connectional Book Concern, we will state by 
way of a last farewell that we were permitted to 
draw on the Book Concern for one thousand dol- 
lars and on the Chartered Fund for forty dollars. 
This added substantially to our beneficiary fund. 
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Bishop Janes proceeded early to the examination 
of ministerial character, and it was resolved to con- 
duct the examination with closed doors. We shall 
see the propriety of this resolution before we get 
through with the troubles that came on us at this 
Conference. 

In reviewing the journal of this Conference we 
find no allusion to the fact that we received a very 
valuable transfer at this date from the Missouri 
Conference in the person of Rev. James L. Forsyth, 
in elder’s orders; hence we did not record it at the 
place where we usually record the names of those 
transferred to us. Mr. Forsyth at once took a high 
stand among us as an able, laborious, and useful 
itinerant minister. He has frequently been braught 
into requisition to fill the most important town and 
city stations in the Conference, and has been very 
acceptable everywhere. He is still among us, enjoy- 
ing personally a robust old age, but has had much 
affliction in his family, which has at times interfered 
with his ministerial labors. It is a pleasure to look 
on such standard bearers, who in “seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night” have borne aloft the banner of 
the cross without faltering. May he long be contin- 
ued as a blessing to our Conference! 

Centenary College, as located at Brandon Springs, 
was getting into inextricable difficulties. Pres- 
ident Thornton allowed himself to feel that he 
had been unjustly treated by some of his juniors 
in the ministry, including other members of the 
Church, in consequence of which he resigned the 
presicency of the college, asked and obtained a loca- 
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tion from the Conference, and temporarily withdrew 
from the communion of the Church. Six vacancies 
in the Board of Trustees were reported to the Con- 
ference, which were filled by the election of Revs. 
L. Campbell, William C. Payne, George W. Stewart, 
John G. Parker, and Thomas B. Adams, and Thomas 
Mount, layman. David O. Shattuck was appointed 
President pro tem., and John Powell and Farquear 
Mathewson were appointed Traveling Agents. 

Our academies all received due attention, and vis- 
iting committees composed of ministers were ap- 
pointed to visit such as needed special attention and 
report their condition to the next Conference. 

Our favorite old Elizabeth Female Academy, at 
Washington, Miss., had nearly run her race of use- 
fulness. Her early patronizing public had disap- 
peared until few were left to do her honor. 

A communication from D. George Humpbreys, 
we presume at the time President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Port Gibson Female Academy, and 
John Harvey, President of the Academy, was ad- 
dressed to the Conference through Bishop Janes, 
proposing to place the academy under the control 
of the Conference, provided we would appoint one of 
our educated ministers to a professorship in the 
academy and take it under our denominational 
patronage. We consented to the terms, and request- 
ed the Bishop to appoint Rev. James McClennen 
to a professorship in the academy, which was ac- 
cordingly done. From this date the academy con- 
tinued under the patronage and control of the Con- 
ference until after the late war, when the real estate 
was turned over in fee simple to the Mississippi 
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Conference on the single condition that we keep a 
school there in perpetuity for the white race. 

On the first day of the Conference J. G. Jones, 
seconded by William H. Watkins, offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which prevailed: 

Resolved, That a committee of one be appointed from 
each presiding elder’s district to take into consideration 
all matters relating to the contemplated division of the 


Methodist Hpiscopal Church and report the same to this 
Conference at an early day. 


William H. Watkins, John G. Jones, Lewell Camp- 
bell, Barnabas Pipkin, John N. Hamill, Andrew T. 
M. Fly, David M. Wiggins, and William G. Gould 
were appointed on that committee, to which David 
O. Shattuck was afterwards added. Mr. Shattuck 
was an eminent jurist, and it was thought best to 
have him on the committee to give legal advice in 
case of necessity. Pending the preparation of the 
report of this committee Bishop Janes presented 
to the Conference the report of the committee of 
nine, appointed by the late General Conference to 
consider and report on the declaration of the dele- 
gates from the slaveholding States, which report 
was read by the Secretary. This report, in view of 
the contemplated separation of the Church, recom- 
mended a change in the sixth restrictive rule of 
the General Conference by adding after the word 
“children” the words “and to such other purposes 
as may be determined upon by the votes of two- 
thirds of the members of the General Confer- 
ence.” 

The Bishops were respectfully requested to lay 
the report of the committee of nine before each An- 
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nual Conference at its first session after the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1844, to obtain their concurrence 
or nonconcurrence to the proposed change of the 
sixth restrictive rule. Our Conference voted eighty- 
one for concurrence and none against it. 

In the meantime Bishop Janes presented a reso- 
lution from the Holston Conference requesting our 
concurrence. What the purport of this resolution 
was the journal does not state, and at this distance 
of time the writer does not very distinctly recollect 
it, but it was something in reference to an imprac- 
ticable compromise. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Separation, which reported unfavorably 
to the Holston resolution. Benjamin A. Houghton, 
by his own request, was excused from voting, after 
which seventy-three voted for nonconcurrence and 
none for concurrence. 

The Committee on the Plan of Separation deliber- 
ated on their report about six days before they pre- 
sented it to the Conference, such was their anxiety 
to have every sentence and word in due form and 
all imbued with the pacific spirit of our holy Chris- 
tianity. The report was accepted and thoroughly 
scrutinized item by item and, after a few verbal 
amendments, was unanimously adopted. 

The Northern majority in the General Conference 
left us no alternative but separation, and we ac- 
quiesced in a plan of separation which we deter- 
mined to carry out in good faith. As soon as the 
report on separation was adopted, on the motion 
of Benjamin M. Drake the Conference “joined in 
humble and fervent prayer to Almighty God that 
the contemplated division of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church might not prove injurious to the 
Church either North or South, and that there might 
not be any alienation of feeling among Methodists 
North or South.” 

Our venerable brethren, John Lane and William 
Winans, each led in prayer. We were not willing 
to take any step in this important matter that we 
could not consistently invoke the blessing of God 
upon. 

To leave the way open for reunion at any subse- 
quent period, the following resolution was very cor- 
dially passed : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Convention to be 
held at Louisville, Ky., in May next, to keep the door open 
for the reunion of the Methodist Episcopal Church; that 
so soon as our Northern brethren shall make such propos- 


als officially as we can in honor and conscience accept 
there may be a reunion of the Church. 


Before adjourning for the day the Conference 
passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the election of delegates to the Con- 
vention they twould be governed by the rule of Discipline 


fixing the qualifications of delegates to the General Con- 
ference. 


On the following day we elected our delegates 
to the Louisville Convention, requiring a majority 
of the whole to elect any one. William Winans, 
John Lane, John G. Jones, Samuel W. Spear, Ben- 
jamin M. Drake, Green M. Rogers, David O. Shat- 
tuck, and Lewell Campbell were elected. The Con- 
ference then proceeded to elect four reserve dele- 
gates. On the first ballot Thomas Owens, William 
H, Watkins, and Barnabas Pipkin were elected, and 
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Benjamin Jones, being the next highest on the list, 
was on motion declared elected. Our recollection 
is that John Lane did not attend the Convention on 
account of severe family affliction, and William H. 
Watkins attended as his alternate. David O. Shat- 
tuck, being President ad interim of Centenary Col- 
lege, did not go, nor did any alternate supply his 
place. 

Our hearts were burdened; our minds were filled 
with the distracted and unprecedented condition of 
our beloved Church. We were determined to take 
every step prayerfully and cautiously. We depre- 
cated the thought of hasty action; we were deter- 
mined not to widen the breach or close the door 
against reunion on honorable Christian principles. 
But in adopting the report of our Committee on the 
Plan of Separation we declared that “we are fully 
convinced that justice to ourselves, as well as com- 
passion for the slaves, demands an unqualified dis- 
approval of the action of the late General Confer- 
ence” in the cases of Rey. F. A. Harding and Bishop 
Andrew, and that such action was “not only with- 
out law or usage, but in direct contravention of all 
law,” and in direct defiance of a resolution adopted 
by the General Conference of 1840, declaring that 
the mere ownership of slaves, where emancipation is 
impracticable, “constitutes no legal barrier to the 
election or ordination of ministers to the various 
vrades of office known in the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church.” 

We further reite:::ied in our report the principle 
on which the Mississippi Conference had always 
acted on the subject of slaverv without a single ex- 
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ception: that “with the abstract subject of slavery 
we have nothing to do, nor do we regard it as a 
subject on which the Church has a right to legis- 
late.” We further stated a fact in our report which 
it appears our Northern brethren could not appre- 
ciate or even see, which was, “that a tame submis- 
sion on our part to the action of the late General 
Conference of the cases of Rev. F. A. Harding and 
Bishop Andrew would prevent our future access to 
the slaves, and expose us to suspicions destructive 
to our general usefulness.” 

In view of all the responsibilities involved in our 
anomalous condition, which was not of our seeking, 
and from an earnest desire not to take a wrong step 
in any direction, after we had completed all our 
preliminary movements in reference to the Louis- 
ville Convention we solemnly passed the following 
resolution : 

fesolved, That the first Friday in May, next, be set apart 
as a day of special fasting and prayer for the superintend- 
ence and direction of Divine Providence with regard to our 


Church difficulties, that the delegates may act so as to bring 
the greatest glory to God and the most good to his Church. 


Rey. John B. McFerrin, Editor and Publisher, 
at Nashville, of the Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, addressed the Conference on the encouraging 
financial condition of the paper. The Conference 
was well pleased with his financial and editorial 
management of our adopted organ, and passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Mississippi Annual Conference cor- 


dially approve the mild and Christian manner in which 
the Southwestern Christian Advocate has been conducted in 
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reference to the difficulties in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and that the Editor is respectfully requested to 
continue the same conciliatory course. 


On motion of William Winans, the following res- 
olution was passed : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that 
should any one of its members be suspended during the 
interim of Conference he shall not have a vote in the Con- 
ference until his trial takes place and he be acquitted. 


This Conference was in one feature a very un- 
pleasant and humiliating Conference. There were 
complaints alleged against ten of our preachers. 
It is true that most of them were of small impor- 
tance, but still they were brought forward in due 
form as complaints and had to undergo a regular 
investigation. If Bishop Janes judged the charac- 
ter of our Conference from what he witnessed on 
this occasion, he doubtless thought we were some- 
what disorderly; and if the good people of Port 
Gibson passed sentence on our general character 
from what they saw and heard of us at this time, 
it was perhaps that we were very hypercritical and 
captious toward each other. During our fifty years’ 
connection with the Mississippi Conference we have 
attended two or three sessions that for a few days 
were very humiliating to our feelings, and this was 
one of them. 

Pleasant B. Baily, who had been in charge of 
Madison Circuit the previous year, was reported by 
his presiding elder to have had a fight with a Dr. 
Collins. <A difference of opinion arose between them 
about the correctness of an account which Dr. Col: 
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lins presented to Mr. Baily for payment, and in a 
moment of excitement Mr. Baily said to the Doctor: 
“Tf you had sworn to your account, you would have 
sworn to a lie.’ For this remark Dr. Collins forth- 
with attempted to chastise Mr. Baily, when Mr. 
Baily turned on him and soon got him under. As 
Mr. Baily rose up, somewhat exultant at his sudden 
victory, he said to the Doctor: “You’re mistaken in 
your man, sir; I’m a hoss!” Mr. Baily very respect- 
fully said to the Conference that he could not feel 
that he did wrong in simply defending himself from 
the unexpected and rude attack of Dr. Collins, but 
that he felt that he was wrong in saying to Dr. Col- 
lins that if he had sworn to his account he would 
have sworn to a lie, and in saying after the fight, in 
a spirit of exultation: “You’re mistaken in your 
man, sir; I’m a hoss!” He confessed to having been 
betrayed for the moment into a bad temper, and into 
the use of language very unbecoming a minister of 
the gospel. In view of his penitence, his character 
was passed. 

Thomas Price, who had been in charge of Coving- 
ton Circuit, was complained of for something not 
now recollected through Barnabas Pipkin, his pre- 
siding elder. A committee consisting of John Lane, 
William H. Watkins, Preston Cooper, Richmond 
Randle, and John Powell was appointed to investi- 
gate the case. They reported next day that they 
found nothing requiring censure in Mr. Price, and 
his character passed. He was not, however, elected 
to elder’s orders at the time his character passed 
because he had not yet been examined on the course 
of study. In two or three days he underwent a 
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satisfactory examination and was elected and or- 
dained. 

Several of the undergraduates were not in the 
first instance elected to deacon’s and elder’s orders 
because their examination on the course of study 
was not fully satisfactory, but their cases were 
afterwards reconsidered and most of them were 
elected to orders, some with and some without an 
admonitory vote of censure for past delinquencies in 
their studies. Some of our most talented and prom- 
ising young preachers, from a laudable desire to ex- 
cel in their pulpit labors, had turned their atten- 
tion mainly to sermonizing to the neglect of the 
prescribed course of study; hence their imperfect 
knowledge of the regular course of study. The Con- 
ference gave them to understand that in view of 
their future usefulness as ministers they must com- 
pass the official course of study, notwithstanding 
their present superior abilities in the pulpit. In 
this the Conference was right, and we now number 
among our most talented ministers some whose ear- 
ly advancement was arrested because of their un- 
willingness to confine themselves to the required 
course of study. 

John H. Davidson, who was suspended at our 
last Conference while absent on a bed of sickness, 
without a trial or having been found guilty of any- 
thing, had his case called up at this Conference as 
unfinished business and referred to a committee. 
After a sifting investigation the confmittee found 
nothing blameworthy against him except some little 
indiscretions, the result of his inexperience. He 
was most affectionately admonished by Bishop Janes 
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to be more guarded hereafter, which he received in 
an excellent spirit, manifested by his flowing tears 
and perfect submission to the advice of the Bishop. 
We knew Mr. Davidson from his early childhood. 
He was brought up in a community and in circum- 
stances very unfavorable to early piety or even any 
very definite knowledge of the nature and claims of 
religion. His widowed mother, however, became a 
worthy member of our Church, and about the time 
he attained the age of majority, after his youth 
had been beclouded with sin, he was awakened and 
converted and was soon after licensed to preach 
and admitted on trial into the Conference, with but 
little knowledge of Methodism or what constituted 
the proprieties of ministerial life. Of course he 
needed the care and counsel and even forbearance 
of his elder brethren while maturing into an ex- 
perienced minister of Jesus Christ. There is such 
a difference in the early habits of men and their 
opportunities for receiving correct information in 
their youth that the admonition of the apostle 
Jude has as much applicability now as it ever had: 
“And of some have compassion, making a difference: 
and others save with fear, pulling them out of the 
fire; hating even the garment spotted by the flesh.” 
O with what patient love and care and paternal 
faithfulness we should train up the dear young men 
that the great and supreme Head of the Church 
graciously gives us to be our colaborers in the min- 
istry! 

George F. Spence had fallen into some trouble, 
and his case was referred to a committee consist- 
ing of Benjamin Jones, William F. Brown, and 
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Henry J. Harris. The committee reported some un- 
ministerial improprieties, for which the Conference 
voted him an admonition, which was most appro- 
priately administered by the Bishop. 

But the most perplexing and protracted case we 
had before the Conference was that of Levi Pearce 
as the representative of his brother, Collins Pearce, 
and A. B. Bridges against Bennett R. Truly. We 
infer from the history of the case that the parties, 
during what was known as “the flush times of 
Mississippi,” had fallen into the spirit of the times 
and had very freely engaged in the purchase and 
sale of both real and personal estate. The result 
was they all became involved, and the next alterna- 
tive was, according to the prevailing morals of 
Mississippi at the time, to cover their property from 
their creditors until they had time to work out and 
pay their debts. The plan worked too slow and 
seemed to be too unsafe for some of the parties in- 
terested in this case. We infer from the various 
documents read and the oral testimony given that 
the case had been before the courts of the country 
and a board of Church arbitrators and had been 
decided adversely to the plaintiffs. The case was 
referred to a committee of three, consisting of David 
O. Shattuck, Hayden Leavel, and Samuel W. Spear, 
to be put in due form for trial. The committee 
made their report, which, on motion, was accepted ; 
but a motion to adopt it was lost, which made it 
necessary to take up the case de novo. Mr. Pearce, 
in behalf of his brother, Collins Pearce, and A. B. 
Bridges, charged Mr. Truly with lying and fraud, 
each professedly supported by a leading specifica- 
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tion. Mr. Pearce requested the services of Benjamin 
M. Drake to assist him in the prosecution, and Mr. 
Truly those of David O. Shattuck to assist him in 
his defense. A large amount of testimony, both 
documentary and oral, was introduced by the par- 
ties and an unusual number of speeches allowed 
on both sides until finally the special pleadings 
were arrested by order of the Conference. The case 
was continued through three sittings of the Confer- 
ence, and seemed to degenerate between some of the 
speakers more into a contest for championship than 
a single desire to do justice to an accused brother 
who was being tried for his ministerial life. A num- 
ber of unseemly phrases were introduced, such as 
“after him with a sharp stick,” etc., more befitting 
a squabble between a brace of undeveloped lawyers 
in a magistrate’s court than a Conference of grave 
divines sitting in judgment on the case of an ac- 
cused brother. This writer was deeply mortified 
at what seemed mere rivalship between some of 
the chief speakers at the expense of the feelings of 
the accused. The bearing of Mr. Truly throughout 
the protracted trial was that of a Christian gentle- 
man and dignified minister of the gospel. The re- 
sult of the whole investigation was that the specifi- 
cations were not sustained, and of course the charges 
were not. A motion was then made to “highly dis- 
approve of the conduct of B. R. Truly as set forth 
in the charges,” etc.; but it was promptly voted 
down, and a motion to pass his character was large- 
ly sustained. 

We are not yet done with the humiliating trou- 
bles that came on us at this Conference. The truth 
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of history requires us to say a few words about 
the misfortunes of an amiable young minister by the 
name of Thomas B. Craighead, who finally became 
a confirmed lunatic. Mr. Craighead belonged to a 
wealthy, influential Tennessee family of high social 
position, in which State he was brought up. Being 
fond of military affairs, he connected himself with 
the United States Army, and was in the Florida 
War, where he was wounded in the heat of battle 
with the Seminole Indians. After a service of less 
than a year he dissolved his connection with the 
army and returned home. Having embraced reli- 
gion and believing it his duty to preach the gospel 
as an itinerant Methodist preacher, in the latter 
part of 1839 he was received on trial into the Ten- 
nessee Conference, where he traveled three years, 
graduating in due course to deacon’s orders. In the 
meantime his father having settled in Southern 
Louisiana, in order to be near him, he obtained a 
transfer to our Conference. In 1843 he was sta- 
tioned in Baton Rouge, and at the ensuing Confer- 
ence was elected and ordained elder. The past year 
he was stationed in Franklin and Newtown, in 
Southern Louisiana. He was a young man of pop- 
ular manners and of acceptable preaching abilities, 
but was no doubt at this time falling into that 
dreamy, erratic state of mind which terminated in 
a few years in confirmed, lifelong lunacy. On this 
eround alone can we account for some of his eccen- 
tricities connected with his conduct which led to 
his suspension from the ministry. At this Confer- 
ence he was charged by William G. Gould, his pre- 
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siding elder, with immorality. In the first specifi- 
cation he was accused of attempting improper fa- 
miliarities with a married lady, and in the second 
he was accused of writing a challenge to her hus- 
band. His case was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of William H. Watkins, Robert D. Smith, 
and John G. Jones, who reported the necessity of 
an investigation. Mr. Craighead was remarkably 
fond of well-kept babies, and often indulged this 
fondness by toying with and kissing them, and this 
innocent practice seemed to be the entering wedge 
to his downfall. That he was even now to a con- 
siderable extent mentally deranged, the testimony 
in the case given by himself and other witnesses 
plainly shows. He made a visit one day to a lady 
of his charge in Franklin and found her nursing a 
sweet babe. He felt a sudden impulse to kiss the 
child; and setting his hat on the Bible that lay on 
the center table (as an evidence, he said, that his 
motive was pure), he stooped to kiss thé babe and 
in doing so incautiously laid one hand on the lady’s 
breast. Here the matter ended so far as kissing the 
baby was concerned. The lady’s husband was mas- 
ter of a steamboat, and when he came home she re- 
lated the circumstance to him, whereupon he fell 
into a great rage and, without giving Mr. Craighead 
the least warning, fell on him with a whip on the 
street. Mr. Craighead did not at first recognize 
him, but supposed he was a crazy man, and received 
several severe licks before he undertook to defend 
himself. Looking him in the face and seeing he 
was not crazy, he said he “called on the name of the 
Lord and knocked him down.” Mr. Craighead’s 
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friends out of the Church were wrought up to the 
highest pitch of indignation, and insisted that he 
would be justifiable in killing his assailant or at 
least in challenging him to mortal combat. His 
chivalry as a soldier was appealed to; and, the whole 
affair being crowded into twenty-four hours, Mr. 
Craighead, with his mind already in a partial state 
of alienation, was prevailed on to write a challenge. 
But his assailant fled to his boat, raised steam, and 
left port. Some of Mr. Craighead’s friends per- 
suaded him to get out a warrant and have him 
arrested and brought back, which was done; but 
other friends more prudent contrived to keep Mr. 
Craighead from knowing of his return, and he left 
again without Mr. Craighead seeing him, and here 
hostilities ended. David O. Shattuck made an able 
defense of Mr. Craighead, mainly on the ground 
that he had acquired the tone and habits of a sol- 
dier while in the army and only acted in accordance 
therewith in this case. The Conference, by vote, 
disapproved of the ground Mr. Shattuck took in 
the defense, and concluded that the purity of the 
ministry required Mr. Craighead’s suspension, and 
voted accordingly. During the trial Mr. Craig- 
head conducted himself with the utmost propriety, 
though he seemed greatly discouraged, and said he 
did not think himself adapted to the itinerant min- 
istry and thought he never would try it again. His 
humble and quiet submission to his fate only made 
us feel the greater sympathy for him. In a few 
vears he became an inmate of the Lunatic Asylum 
of Tennessee, where we presume he spent the last 
twenty-five vears of his life, having but lately died. 
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We never think of the noble young man and his sad 
fate without sorrowful emotions. 

After appointing visiting committees for Cente- 
nary College and Sharon Female College, passing 
our usual votes of thanks for the elegant and boun- 
tiful hospitality which we had enjoyed among the 
citizens of Port Gibson, and to the pastor and mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church for the use of their 
house of worship to hold our sessions in, and fix- 
ing on New Orleans for our next annual meeting, 
the appointments were announced and we adjourned 
after a session of ten days, some days having as 
many as three sittings. 

We have nothing very special to record in regard 
to the appointments this year. The same men were 
continued in charge of districts. The only notice- 
able change is that the name of Paulding District 
was changed to Pearl River and David M. Wiggins 
was moved from Monroe District to Pearl River 
and John N. Hamill from Pearl River (formerly 
Paulding) to Monroe. 

Our town and city stations were generally sup- 
plied with suitable pastors, and the same may be 
said of most of the circuits. Since our pioneer sery- 
ice in newly settled regions had terminated we had 
been gradually increasing the number of experienced 
and efficient ministers until.almost every pastoral 
charge was supplied with a suitable pastor. 

The Church papers this year teemed with long 
articles for and against the Plan of Separation, but 
our portion of the Church was fast settling down 
in quiet submission to a fate which we had not pro- 
voked and which we did not deserve. We had been 
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simply standing in our providential lot, and were 
earnestly engaged in preaching the gospel both to 
the “free and bond,” and were often filled with joy 
to witness the humanizing effect of our labors both 
upon master and slave. 

Slaveholders were generally represented abroad 
as cruel to their slaves, but with few exceptions 
this representation was false and slanderous, and 
it is surprising that enlightened and honest minds 
could not see that it was. Apart. from the claims 
of humanity and religion, every slave owner was 
bound by self-interest to provide well for his ne- 
groes and to protect them from all disabling inju- 
ries. What constituted their only value? Nothing 
but their ability to work and to continue to work to 
reasonable old age; and in order to make them 
efficient laborers they had to be kept in as good 
health as possible, and in order to this they had 
to be well fed, well clothed, weil housed, well rested, 
and well doctored and nursed in sickness. Un- 
der the humanizing influences of our holy Chris- 
tianity the owners of slaves were becoming more 
and more attentive to all these points in the treat- 
ment of their slaves. But we only refer to the im- 
proved condition of both master and slave as a part 
of our Conference history, for we were chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about these favorable changes. 

We have said we quietly submitted to the in- 
evitable separation of the Church, and so we did. 
But our labors were continued as formerly, and the 
Head of the Church crowned our labors with our 
usual success. We had this year an increase of 
one thousand three hundred and forty white, one 
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thousand five hundred and three colored, and one 
Indian member. It will be remembered that most of 
our Indian members had gone to the West, includ- 
ing nearly all the native preachers. In our German 
Mission in New Orleans we had a net increase this 
year of thirty members, making a total of ninety at 
the end of the year. 
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THe Mississippi Annual Conference which closed 
the business of 1845 and planned that for 1846 met 
in New Orleans December 10, 1845. The session 
was held in the lecture room of Poydras Street 
Church. Nearly sixty preachers who were mem- 
bers were present at the opening session, besides 
applicants for admission, probationers, and visiting 
brethren. 

Bishop Soule being delayed several days, William 
Winans was elected President, and Dr. Hayden Lea- 
vel Secretary. Dr. Leavel, for a beginner, made 
us an excellent Secretary. William Winans ought 
to have been a bishop, for whenever he presided he 
did things in a very bishop-like way. The Confer- 
ence was opened with Scripture-reading, singing, 
and prayer by Mr. Winans. There is something pe- 
culiar in the service of song at the opening of an 
Annual Conference on account of the absence of 
female voices and the full, clear, loud voices of the 
preachers. They usually sing the opening hymn, 
commencing “And are we yet alive?” with an unc- 
tion and tenderness witnessed nowhere else. 

After fixing the hours of meeting and adjourn- 
ment and appointing the requisite standing and 
special committees, Rev. Leroy Swormstedt, one of 
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the Book Agents from Cincinnati, was introduced 
and addressed the Conference on the subject of his 
agency. He pressed the collection of his claims 
with great earnestness. Perhaps he thought this 
would be his last opportunity in the Mississippi 
Conference, as our final separation from the North- 
ern department of our Church was soon to be com- 
pleted. 

The interests of the Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, published at Nashville, under the patronage of 
five or six Annual Conferences in the Southwest, had 
assumed such proportions under the judicious man- 
agement and editorship of J. B. McFerrin that an 
Associate Editor became necessary, and Rey. Moses 
M. Henkle had been elected as his associate in the 
editorial department. Mr. Henkle was introduced 
to the Conference and very efficiently represented the 
interests of our adopted paper. 

Rev. Charles B. Tippett, one of the Book Agents 
from New York, was also present, and after ad- 
dressing the Conference on the subject of his agen- 
cy pressed the collection of his claims with great 
pertinacity. 

Under the first question thirteen were admitted on 
trial, several of whom are yet ministers of mark 
in the several Conferences to which they now be- 
long, especially Reynolds Trippett and James L. 
Wright, of the Louisiana Conference, and Daniel 
Morse, of the East Texas Conference. Eyer since 
New Orleans was thoroughly stirred by the session 
of an Annual Conference it had been quite produc- 
tive of young preachers. Three of the thirteen ad- 
mitted at this Conference were from the city. The 
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General Minutes give us but twelve admissions at 
this Conference, having overlooked the name of 
Daniel S. Watkins, found in the journal, and also as 
junior preacher on Natchitoches Circuit. 

We believe it our best policy as often as prac- 
ticable to hold our Annual Conferences in new 
places, even at some personal expense and incon- 
venience. Some among our sister denominations 
will have it that our preachers are less talented 
than theirs because they have not passed through 
what is technically called a theological seminary, 
and that our members are less educated and refined 
than those of their communion; and nothing is bet- 
ter adapted to remove this prejudice, founded on 
ignorance, than the presence for a week of an An- 
nual Conference, with its bishop and array of the 
most talented and powerful preachers in the land, 
and all its other appendages of ordinations, admin- 
istration of ordinances, singing, praying, and public 
and private intercourse of the preachers with the 
people. We have in many instances known the 
eurrent of public opinion greatly purified from ill- 
founded prejudices and turned in favor of our 
Church by a well-conducted Annual Conference. 

William M. Haskell and Norman McInnis were 
discontinued. Mr. Haskell literally ran away from 
the country about the first of May without stopping 
to bid his friends farewell. He passed through 
Louisville while the Convention was in session. We 
knew nothing against him except his preference for 
the Northern wing of the Church. Nineteen were con- 
tinued on trial, including De Witt C. Johnson, who 
same with a recommendation from Dr. E. W. Sehon 
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as a probationer of one year’s standing in the Ohio 
Conference, and in that standing was admitted 
among us; ten were received into full connection, 
and eleven traveling deacons were ordained and nine 
elders. Byron Benton and William H. Turnley, for- 
merly of our Conference, Humphrey William- 
son, late of the Alabama Conference, and Isaac 
Easterly, formerly of the Tennessee Conference, 
were readmitted; S. W. D. Chase, late of the- IIli- 
nois Conference, was received in elder’s orders by 
transfer upon the certificate of Bishop Thomas A. 
Morris; and Charles P. Clark was transferred from 
the Troy Conference in view of establishing a mis- 
sion among the French population of New Orleans 
and Southwestern Louisiana, he having learned the 
French language in reference to superintending the 
mission. We also received by transfer from the 
Alabama Conference Henry P. Young for our Ger- 
man Mission in New Orleans, but he was, without 
receiving an appointment in our Conference, re- 
transferred to the Texas Conference and appointed 
to a German Mission in Galveston; James H. Merrill, 
Benjamin C. Steagall, Elijah Gentry, Joel Sanders, 
Richard Overby, Winfre B. Scott, Asbury H. Shanks, 
Thomas B. Craighead, and James H. Stokes were 
located at their own request; William C. Payne, 
James Watson, Samuel Walker, Jesse Lee, William 
Stephenson, Thomas Owens, Peter James, and Wil- 
liam G. Gould were given a superannuated relation; 
Henry H. Shropshire was expelled; and Robert PD. 
Smith had died. Thirteen local preachers were 
elected to deacon’s and three to elder’s orders. 

After what we have heretofore in occasional 
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sketches written about that “Israelite indeed, in 
whom was no guile,” Rev. Robert D. Smith (whose 
death we are now called upon to record), he is no 
stranger to our readers. We have seldom known his 
equal in his entire devotion to the work of the min- 
istry and his untiring attention to every Christian 
and ministerial duty. He was as emphatically a 
man of one Book (the Bible) and one work as we 
ever knew. During the eighteen years of his con- 
nection with our Conference he was fully effective, 
and was engaged in every variety of pastoral work. 
At the outset, as licentiate in the employment of 
the presiding elder and probationer in the Confer- 
ence, he traveled on circuits nearly two years; after 
that he was two years and a half a missionary in 
the Choctaw Nation until their removal to the West; 
then he was stationed a year each in Montgomery 
and Mobile, Ala.; then successively in Vicksburg, 
New Orleans, and Natchez; after this he spent sev- 
eral years on circuits, two as President of the Eliz- 
abeth Female Academy, and two as presiding elder 
of the Vicksburg District. Our colored missions 
were growing in importance and popularity, and 
about 1842 several wealthy planters in the vicinity 
of Milliken’s Bend, in Madison Parish, La., became 
anxious to have regular ministerial services among 
their numerous colored people. Mr. Smith, who had 
married Miss Ann Mariah McClure in Vicksburg 
on the 11th of November, 1833, and who now had his 
home there, was selected for this important mission- 
ary field, as it was within twenty-five miles of his 
place of residence, so that he was not under the 
necessity of taking his family to the Swamp. He 
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seemed to think himself highly honored, after spend- 
ing so many years in our city stations and about 
our seminaries of learning (for he was one year at 
Centenary after leaving Elizabeth Academy), to be 
placed on a new colored mission, where he spent 
about two years and a half, happily and success- 
fully engaged, immediately preceding his death. 
There were some peculiarities about Mr. Smith, but 
they were all on the right side. Almost regardless 
of company or other engagements, his hours for pri- 
vate devotion must be observed. After reading ex- 
tensively works of theology, history, and biography, 
in his latter years he almost ceased to read any book 
except the Bible. This holy Book he read slowly, 
prayerfully, and thoughtfully, often pausing over a 
sentence to meditate on it and drink in its full mean- 
ing. Personal holiness was his constant pursuit: 
for this he read and sang and prayed, and about 
this and its necessary concomitants he mostly con- 
versed. He seemed resolved to become as holy as 
God would have him to be in this world. But not- 
withstanding his entire consecration to God and his 
ministerial work, there was nothing ascetic, austere, 
or repulsive about him. He was refined, mild, and 
soft in his manners. Indeed, how could it be other- 
wise with a heart so richly and constantly imbued 
with the love of God and man? In person Mr. Smith 
was rather tall and spare, light-complexion, with an 
innocent and benevolent expression of countenance, 
and would have been taken by all good judges as a 
man of superior intellect. He was never boisterous 
in preaching, but very earnest and fluent. His ser- 
mons were more preceptive and hortatory than log- 
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ical. He chose rather to follow the leadings of the 
Spirit in preaching than to confine himself to any 
previously conceived plan of his own. He was la- 
boring with great acceptability and usefulness both 
to the white and colored people of his mission un- 
til he was attacked with the disease. that terminated 
his connection with earth, on the 16th of May, 1845. 
As we have remarked in the preceding chapter, Rev. 
John Lane was prevented from attending the Louis. 
ville Convention, to which he had been elected, by 
severe family affliction; and this detention enabled 
him to attend our dear Brother Smith in his last 
hours. Mr. Lane asked him what the state of his 
mind was. To this he replied: “Very good; I am 
happy and feel like praising God every moment.” 
He then asked him if he had anything he wished 
to communicate to his brethren of the Mississippi 
Conference. To this he replied, emphatically: “I 
have. Tell them to live holy.” He retained the 
exercise of his mental faculties to the last, and only 
a few minutes before he ceased to breathe he was 
asked if his way was still clear. To this he replied: 
“Perfectly so, perfectly so; Christ died for sinners.” 
He said no more. The silver cord was now loosened, 
and his purified and happy spirit returned to God 
who gave it. 

Our educational interests needed and claimed spe- 
cial attention at this Conference, especially our col- 
lege. Even the most sanguine among us were now 
convinced that a serious error had been commit- 
ted in locating our Centenary College at Brandon 
Springs, and we despaired of its ever coming up 
to our wants and anticipations in that secluded and 
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out-of-the-way location. We were anxiously look- 
ing over our Conference territory for a better loca- 
tion when our attention was called to the Louisiana 
College, located in Jackson, East Feliciana Parish, 
La. It had not succeeded very well as a State in- 
stitution, and it was believed by those who wished 
to see it flourish that if it were turned over to us, 
with our known energy and large patronage, we 
could in a few years make a successful college of it. 
Interested parties, consisting of the Board of Trus- 
tees and, we believe, also the Legislature of the 
State, were consulted; and after a free and full dis- 
cussion of the subject in all its bearings, it was 
agreed to turn the property over to a Board of Trus- 
tees appointed by the Mississippi Conference upon 
such conditions as we felt able to comply with. 
This was the state of affairs when this Conference 
met, and on the second day of the session we ap- 
pointed a committee on education to take the 
whole matter in relation to changing the location 
of Centenary College into consideration and _ re- 
port to the Conference. The committee consisted 
of Samuel W. Spear, William R. Nicholson, James 
Walton, James McClennen, and William H. Wat- 
kins, to which David O. Shattuck was afterwards 
added. After long consultation and deliberation 
the committee reported in favor of changing the 
location of Centenary College from Rankin County, 
Miss., to Jackson, La., and recommended the imme- 
diate election of a Board of Trustees to receive and 
hold the property of the Louisiana College in behalf 
of the Mississippi Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, as soon as it could be legally 
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placed in their hands. We adopted the report of 
the committee and elected as our first Board of 
Trustees Hon. Edward McGehee, Rev. William Wi- 
nans, D.D., Hon. John McVea, David Thomas, John 
W. Burruss, Rev. James H. Muse, 8. H. Stockett, 
John 8S. Lewis, Ira Bowman, Rev. David Pipes, Rob- 
ert Perry, John Robson, and Joseph Carmina. Da- 
vid O. Shattuck was elected President, and with 
his Faculty and other movables was soon on the 
ground and had the college in successful operation. 
William Winans was appointed Traveling Agent in 
the interest of the new location, and John Lane to 
the more ungracious task of settling up the business 
of the former establishment. As the college enter- 
prise had originated with the Mississippians of our 
Conference, we consented to see our money and 
patronage go to a sister State with some reluctance; 
but the college was so near our Southern bound- 
ary, and withal so convenient to the Louisiana part 
of our Conference, that we waived all opposition and 
determined to unite our influence and means in 
building up a first-class Southern college. We ap- 
pointed the Trustees irrespective of which State 
they lived in; and as we expected soon to set off 
Western Louisiana into a separate Conference, we 
passed a resolution “that each Conference should 
have equal interest: and privileges in Centenary Col- 
lege, now located at Jackson, La.” We had beau- 
tiful and ample grounds for a campus, with the 
buildings now known as the east and west wings, 
and a large frame building which answered for a 
chapel and the preparatory school department, ani 
our institution at once took the form of a regular 
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college of high order with all the departments in 
regular and successful operation; and until it was 
crushed by the late war it was excelled by no other 
college in the Southwest. A large center building 
had been put up, and the college was increasing in 
popularity and usefulness until the late ruinous 
war. It has, however, been repaired and revived 
and started anew on its career of usefulness. 

Sharon Female Academy was still in successful 
operation, and a committee of five members of Con- 
ference was appointed to visit it and report its pros- 
pects to the next Conference. 

Our Female Academy at Vicksburg was not ulti- 
mately successful. Like many other promising in- 
stitutions, it went down under the great financial 
crash that swept over our country about this time. 

The same, to a great extent, may be said of our 
once promising young seminary at Emory, in Holmes 
County. Our long-cherished and very useful old 
Elizabeth Female Academy, at Washington, Miss., 
was now closing her once prosperous and brilliant 
career. Her former patrons were mostly dead or 
moved away and her limited patronage would not 
justify any further attempt to keep the academy 
afloat. The property went into the hands of John 
W. Bryan, and the building in which so many of the 
daughters of our land had obtained a Christian 
education became the residence of his family. When 
we call to mind the number of young ladies who 
were converted there, especially during the presi- 
dency of Rev. John C. Burruss, it seems to us vet 
as sacred ground. Some of our most useful female 
Church members, including the wives of several of 
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our prominent ministers, were brought into the king- 
dom of Christ whilé inmates of the Academic fam- 
ily. One we must mention by way of illustrating 
how deep and how genuine and lasting was the 
work of divine grace among the pupils. Mrs. A. L. 
‘linton, now the aged companion of our oldest pa- 
triarch, Rev. Thomas Clinton, and the mother of 
our late Rev. George H. Clinton, D.D., is a modest 
and unassuming Christian lady and seems only in- 
tent on discharging faithfully the duties of life and 
then going home to heaven. She has sent us a re- 
quest not to put her in our book, as she prefers 
To be little and unknown; 
Loved and prized by God alone. 

But really she must excuse us. As an author we 
claim the right to use what is exactly in our line of 
business and what we have legitimately obtained. 
We once heard her in her meek and quiet but melt- 
ing way tell in a love feast her early experience, 
and it is too good to be lost as a beautiful and en- 
couraging illustration of how sinners are brought to 
give themselves wholly to Christ. Away back in 
the dim past, more than a half century, Miss A. L. 
Hanna (now Mrs. Clinton) was placed, we think, 
as the ward of Rev. William Winans, as a pupil in 
the Elizabeth Female Academy. While there an 
extensive and deep religious interest took place 
among the pupils and numbers were hopefully con- 
verted. Among others, Miss Hanna was deeply 
awakened to a sense of her sinfulness, her destitu- 
tion of the favor of God, and her utter unfitness for 
heaven. While others looked on her as adorned with 
innocency of life, she saw and deeply felt that her 
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unrenewed heart was full of unbelief and sin and. 
rebellion against the holy, just, and good law of 
God. She spent her leisure moments in reading the 
Holy Bible and meditating and praying in secret 
and bewailing, with tears of penitence, her con- 
scious alienation from God and exposure to his 
wrath as an unforgiven sinner. One evening after 
nightfall she felt anxious to be entirely alone with 
God, that she might without restraint pour out her 
heart in fervent and, if necessary, long-continued 
supplication to God for the sensible forgiveness of 
hersins. The only available place of entire seclusion 
she could call to mind was an old outhouse on the 
premises which had been abandoned and was fall- 
ing into decay. Thither she silently directed her 
steps and, feeling her way in, fell upon her knees 
and began to pour out the tale of her woes and her 
wants into the ears of Him who is “full of com- 
passion, ready to forgive, and plenteous in mercy 
unto all that call upon him.” Her full heart dic- 
tated her earnest whisper. God was there “ready to 
forgive.” A bleeding Saviour was presented to the 
eyes of her faith. There was a momentary pause, 
attended with a steadfast looking to Jesus, then a 
confiding trust in him as her present Saviour; then 
her mourning ceased, her sorrow subsided, her bur- 
den of sin was gone, and sweet peace, love, and joy 
pervaded her newborn soul; that dilapidated old 
outhouse surrounded and filled with the darkness 
of night became to her a Bethel, the house of God 
and the gate of heaven. In January, 1828, she be- 
came the wife of Rev. Thomas Clinton, one of our 
most laborious itinerant preachers, and patiently 
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and faithfully has she fulfilled the duties of her re- 
lation to the ministry. She became the mother of 
ten children, nine of whom lived to manhood and 
womanhood. One son became an eminent minister, 
two daughters the wives of ministers; six of the ten, 
we have good hope, are now in paradise, and the 
remaining four, we trust, are safely on the way. If 
our mother in Israel should live to read this imper- 
fect sketch of her early experience as we reproduce 
it from memory after the lapse of many years, we 
ask her to excuse our liberty. We wish her clear 
and scriptural conversion preserved not only for 
the benefit of her own descendants but also for the 
benefit of the Church. We wish the glorious fact 
constantly kept before the minds of our people that 
they can be converted and know that they are con- 
verted. We have inserted this brief narrative just 
here as illustrative of many similar conversions that 
occurred about the same time and as a sort of final 
farewell to our dear old Elizabeth Female Academy, 
which for so many years was the nursery of youth- 
ful refinement, intelligence, and piety. It is diffi- 
eult to realize the fact that of all the bright and 
happy faces we used to meet there fifty years ago 
only three or four now survive. With many of them 
we hope to meet in fairer worlds on high. 

We had a manuscript presented to our Conference 
by our old and highly esteemed friend, Hon. Seth 
Lewis, of Opelousas; but precisely what it was the 
author does not now recollect, nor has he the means 
of ascertaining. It was referred for examination 
to an intelligent committee, whose report was adopt- 
ed; but if the manuscript was published, it has es- 
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caped our memory. Judge Lewis was a forcible 
writer, and many of his fugitive pieces were pub- 
lished in the Church periodicals of the day. 

Pleasant B. Baily and Benjamin M. Drake were 
appointed a committee to write a pastoral address 
to the Churches under our charge. In due time they 
presented a very suitable address, which was ordered 
to be published in the Southwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate and to be read by each preacher in Se to 
his congregations. 

Bishop Soule arrived in time to take the chair 
on Monday, the 15th. It afforded us great pleasure 
to enjoy his presence and wise counsels once more. 
The more than one score of years which he had spent 
in the general superintendency had brought him 
to something like maturity in the episcopacy; for 
a bishop has to improve by experience and practice 
as well as other ministers. 

We are glad to be reminded by an entry in the 
journal that the Quarterly Conference of Plaque- 
mine Station had relicensed Thomas B. Craighead, 
who was suspended at our last Conference, to 
preach, and petitioned our Conference to remove his 
suspension and restore him to his former standing 
as a traveling elder, all of which was accordingly 
done. He afterwards asked for and obtained an 
honorable location. 

There seemed to be a sort.of morbid disposition 
about this date with a few brethren to bring little 
misunderstandings and trivial complaints against 
the preachers into Conference instead of settling 
them by mutual explanations between the parties 
or privately in the presence and with the advice 
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of mutual friends. The most of them amounted to 
nothing in the end, except to irritate feelings and 
consume our precious time. 

A committee of five was appointed to investigate 
charges that it was said would be preferred against 
Thomas Price, who had been stationed in Yazoo 
City the previous year. Some one, we think, outside 
of the Conference (the journal does not say whom) 
charged Mr. Price with maladministration of Disci- 
pline and improper conduct in a preacher in charge 
of a circuit, professedly supported by an array of 
specifications. After consuming much time in tak- 
ing oral testimony and reading that which came in 
the form of documentary evidence, and a free and 
full discussion of the whole subject, the whole ar- 
ray of specifications and charges fell flat, being 
wholly unsupported by a particle of legal testimony, 
and the character of Mr. Price passed unanimously. 
So much for indulging too much human nature 
against a preacher in charge for a conscientious 
administration of Discipline. 

Farquhar Mathewson, who had been acting the 
previous year as Agent for Centenary College, had 
got into some trouble (the journal does not say 
what); and after deliberating awhile over the mat- 
ter, the Conference granted him a conditional loca- 
tion with the understanding that the presiding elder 
of the Alexandria District, in which he had his 
home, should look into his case officially. He was 
expelled at the first Louisiana Conference, and in a 
few years he finished his course on earth. 

Daniel Dealey was a good little man, a warm- 
hearted Methodist, a fluent and zealous preacher, 
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intent on discharging all his duties and improving 
his ministerial talents, but rather too impulsive 
and sensitive. He had been on the Covington Cir- 
cuit the past year, and some one charged him with 
maladministration in expelling a member without 
a legal form of trial and talking uncharitably about 
a certain individual. After a full investigation of 
his case both in committee and Conference Mr. Dea- 
ley, with evident regret, acknowledged that he had 
been too hasty in the expulsion of the member re- 
ferred to and under excited feelings had spoken 
uncharitably of the other individual, and promised 
to be more guarded in future. The Conference then 
passed his character. 

John N. Hamill, who had presided over the Mon- 
roe District the previous year, was complained of for 
something by somebody (the journal does not say 
what or by whom). His case was referred to a com- 
mittee of three elders, who, after a full investigation 
of the alleged complaints, reported that they found 
nothing deserving censure, and his character passed 
without reproach. 

It is humiliating to record these little complaints 
against some of our preachers, often growing out 
of mere prejudice or misapprehension on the part 
of the complainants; but we find reference to them 
on the journal; and as the writer often served on 
the investigating committees and still recollects the 
futile nature of many of those complaints, he deems 
it due to the memory of his brethren, where they 
were proven to be clear of anything blameworthy, 
to record their justification. 

We deeply deplored the sudden downfall of Henry 
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H. Shropshire, who had been in the itinerancy six 
years. We believe he was a dentist by profession, 
was a young man of fair education and good preach- 
ing abilities, and had labored acceptably and. use- 
fully among us. As Bishop George once remarked 
in reference to a similar case: “There is no safety 
this side of heaven.” Perhaps a more appropriate 
quotation would be: “Watch and pray always, that 
ye enter not into temptation.” Mr. Shropshire had 
been incautiously left in circumstances which ex- 
posed him to temptation, and he attempted liberties 
with a young woman. A few hours’ reflection over- 
whelmed him with a sense of his guilty intention, 
and he confessed his sin and submitted to expul- 
sion as a deserved punishment. He resumed the 
practice of his profession beyond the limits of our 
Conference, and we have good hope that his repent- 
ance was complete and that he ultimately died in 
peace. O how sad to think what mischief a minis- 
ter may do to himself, his brethren, and the Church 
of God in one unguarded, prayeriess moment! 
Benjamin A. Houghton had been somewhat prom- 
inent in our Conference for twenty years. He was 
intelligent, refined in his social habits, and was a 
well-read and sound theologian, though not a de- 
monstrative revivalist. He filled many of our best 
appointments with acceptability; and being a man 
of good business talents, he was often called to 
serve on important committees at our Annual Con- 
ferences. He was the only one in our Conference 
who adhered North on the division of the Church. 
Why, he seemed unable to explain very satisfactorily. 
At the previous Conference, when we were about to 
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recommend the Plan of Separation for adoption 
by the Louisville Convention, Mr. Houghton talked 
and wept, and said he could not think of leaving 
the old Church in which he was converted in Ala- 
bama and in whose ministry he had spent the prime 
of his life in the Mississippi Conference. This talk 
about leaving the old Church was then, as it is to 
this day, nothing, to say the least against it, but 
a false and utterly mistaken view of the subject. 
We left no Church, but remained in the same old 
Methodist Episcopal Church as it was originally 
founded by our fathers in the Southern States and 
had been perpetuated to the day of our legal sepa- 
ration from the Northern portion of the Church 
for good and sufficient reasons. This writer is fully 
assured that he is in the same Church to-day (October 
19, 1875) that he joined just fifty-four years ago, and 
that he has never been out of it a minute since. 
Mr. Houghton was last year in charge of Yazoo 
Circuit, but what amount of service he rendered we 
do not know. His mind was made up to adhere 
North; and as this implied that he was not loyal 
to his native South, his services were endured but 
were not cordially acceptable. He did not come to 
this Conference, but wrote us a defiant letter, stat- 
ing that he was no longer of us and would have 
nothing to do with our new concern, but intended 
to adhere to the old Church. It is not of any im- 
portance for us to show the utter fallacy of his 
assumed position. We suppose that what he called 
the old Church was about as old as what he called 
our new concern, but no older. The Conference 
simply passed a resolution that his name be entered 
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on the journal as having adhered to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, North. He lived retired after 
this and had but little influence as a minister, but 
so far as we know he maintained his personal piety. 
He fell into bad health and died in a few years, we 
believe, somewhere on our Gulf Coast, whither he 
had gone in quest of health. Elias R. Porter in- 
formed the writer that Mr. Houghton on his death- 
bed seemed fully assured of his final salvation, but 
complained that he had to labor so hard for breath 
that he could not realize his glorious triumph as 
he desired. 

In all our territory we knew of only one layman 
who was opposed to the division of the Church upon 
the adopted Plan of Separation; but he soon relin- 
quished his opposition, and died since the war. in full 
fellowship with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 

One of the most important subjects that came 
up for consideration at this Conference was the 
division of the Conference so as to erect a new Con- 
ference in Western Louisiana. Some of our leading 
men east of the Mississippi River were opposed to 
the division, as they thought those west of the river 
would be too few and too weak to make a respecta- 
ble Conference. The writer took a different view 
of the subject and, though he intended to remain in 
Mississippi, was decidedly in favor of making the 
new Conference as an act of justice to the Western 
Louisianians. Tlitherto that part of our territory, 
from the days of Elisha W. Bowman in 1806, had 
been supplied mainly by our young, inexperienced 
preachers, many of them only in their first and sec- 
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ond year and not qualified by ordination to admin- 
ister the ordinances. The consequence was that, 
though these undergraduates in the Conference did 
the best they could, it was not to be expected that 
they could develop all the resources of Methodism 
and be very successful in elevating the Church to 
its proper standard. 

Another great hindrance to the progress of the 
Church in Western Louisiana was that as soon as 
a young preacher began to develop into ministerial 
influence and usefulness west of the river it was 
thought that his services were more needed on the 
first-class circuits and in the town and city stations 
east of the river; and he was accordingly moved east- 
ward and his place supplied in Louisiana by a pro- 
bationer. The consequence was, the Western Louisi- 
anians were not permitted to keep the choice young 
men that they occasionally had among them. 

Another telling hindrance to Louisiana always 
had been that the Conference sessions were invaria- 
bly held east of the river, which, in distance and the 
time occupied in crossing and recrossing the forty 
or fifty miles of overflowed swamp, caused the 
preachers often to lose from one to two months 
annually away from their fields of labor. We 
thought all these hindrances to the prosperity and 
growth of the Church in Louisiana would be re- 
moved by erecting the preachers west of the river 
into an independent and self-sustaining Conference, 
with the additional advantage that if a good preach- 
er should be transferred to Louisiana he would not 
be taken away at the end of the first year and sent 
east of the river. After a free discussion of the 
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subject and fixing the eastern boundary so as to 
give Baton Rouge and New Orleans to the Louisi- 
ana Conference as the most suitable places at that 
date to hold their annual sessions, we passed a 
resolution instructing our delegates to the ensuing 
General Conference, to meet on the 1st of May, 1846, 
in Petersburg, Va., to use their best endeavors to 
obtain the proposed division of our Conference; and 
so certain were we of success that the work was 
adjusted in view of it, and we elected Natchez as the 
place of holding the Mississippi Conference and 
Opelousas as the place for that of Louisiana. 

We obtained a confirmation of the division of the 
Conference from the General Conference, and we 
have not been disappointed in the anticipated benefi- 
cial results. Louisiana Methodism has developed in 
every essential interest immensely since then; and 
had it not been for the accumulating results of 
our most disastrous war, followed by the worst 
government ever known among civilized men, the 
Louisiana Conference to-day would be one of the 
most desirable Conferences in the connection. We 
believe she yet has a glorious future before her. 

Early in the session a committee of five, consist- 
ing of David O. Shattuck, William R. Nicholson, 
James Walton, William F. Brown, and Levi Pearce, 
was appointed to consider and review the doings 
of the Louisville Convention. After deliberating 
five days the committee submitted an able report, 
approving in eulogistic terms the doings of the Con- 
vention, which, after a few verbal amendments, was 
adopted with a request to have it published in the 
Southwestern Christian Adwocate. 
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We elected as our delegates to the first General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Green M. Rogers, Lewell Campbell, William 
Winans, Benjamin M. Drake, John G. Jones, An- 
drew T. M. Fly, and John Lane. We put down the 
names of the delegates in the order in which they 
were elected and recorded in our journal, and not 
as they stand on the journal of the General Con- 
ference. Some of our older delegates ran behind 
their usual ticket because they were suspected of 
being opposed to the division of the Conference. 
Samuel W. Speer, William H. Watkins, and Rich- 
mond Randle were elected reserve delegates. An 
incident occurred in connection with this election 
of delegates that it would be well for voters to bear 
in mind in writing their tickets. There were three 
Joneses in the Conference eligible to election. Bish- 
op Soule forgot to tell the Conference that where 
there were more than one of the same name eligi- 
ble to be voted for the initial letters must precede 
the surname or the ticket would be thrown out. The 
result of this omission was that a score of votes were 
cast with only the surname of Jones, which were 
thrown out as a dead loss to the Jones brotherhood. 
William M. Wightman would have been elected 
bishop in 1854 instead of 1866 had it not been for 
a defective ticket which made a tie, and at the next 
balloting he fell behind just enough to be left out. 
Some one, preparing his ticket in haste, had writ- 
ten W. M. Bishop instead of W. M. Wightman, and 
Bishop Soule, who was in the chair, ordered it 
thrown out. We believe that justice to the voter, 
who had inadvertently made the mistake, ought to 
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have suggested an arrest of the proceedings until he 
could identify his ticket and correct the uninten- 
tional mistake. 

Toward the middle of the session the Bishop in- 
formed us of the transfer of Asbury Davidson from 
the Memphis to our Conference. Mr. Davidson 
proved to be a very valuable accession. We shall 
meet him hereafter filling some of our most impor- 
tant charges. 

Rev. Charles B. Tippett, the Book Agent from 
New York, was very industrious during the session 
in his efforts to collect what was due from our 
preachers to the Concern. At each morning session, 
as soon as Conference was fairly opened, he generally 
urged the brethren to repair to his office in the 
adjoining room and settle their accounts as soon 
as possible. Perhaps he saw that the Southern 
Conferences intended to carry out the Plan of Sepa- 
ration in good faith, and that this was the last time 
a Book Agent from New York would ever visit the 
Mississippi Conference on a collecting tour. The 
writer paid no attention to his urgent and oft-re- 
peated calls, knowing that he was innocent of any 
indebtedness to the New York Book Concern, until 
one day he sent one of the young preachers to ar- 
rest him in the Conference room and require his 
presence immediately in his office. We obeyed the 
call, supposing he wished to get some information 
from us about some debtor, when he with a reprov- 
ing countenance, holding before our eyes a long 
account showing an indebtedness of about four hun- 
dred dollars, asked us why we paid no attention 
to his daily calls and neglected to come forward 
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and settle our account, as he had a right to expect 
from a man of our standing in the Conference? 
We saw his mistake at.a glance and concluded not 
to tease him, as we had once teased Leroy Sworm- 
stedt under similar circumstances and about the 
same man, and told him promptly that he had been 
misled by a similarity of names, that the account 
was made out against J. I. and not J. G. Jones, the 
latter being the only name we used in our business 
transactions. “Is it possible, Brother Jones,’ said 
Mr. Tippett, “that I have been mistaken about the 
right man all this time? I have really felt like 
complaining against you for several days for what 
I supposed was sheer neglect on your part. I ask 
your pardon. Do tell me who this J. I. Jones is; 
and what is the prospect of ever collecting this ac- 
count, now of several years’ standing?” We told 
him the debtor had once been a member of our Con- 
ference, but was now local, and we supposed the 
prospect of collecting the account was not at all 
encouraging. We suppose Mr. Jones had ordered 
books both from Cincinnati and New York, and 
after selling them had used the money for private 
purposes, so that when pay day came he had not 
the means of paying according to promise. We must 
again enter our protest against this way of doing 
business. It is'a breach of trust that no Christian 
ought to be guilty of to use money in our hands 
belonging to other parties for our own private or 
any other purpose. We should rather clothe our- 
selves in threadbare garments, live on half rations, 
and work at any honest trade to keep from starving 
than to be guilty of a practice so unchristian. When 
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our Publishing Houses let our preachers have books 
on credit, we were often deeply mortified with the 
tardiness with which some of them paid their ac- 
counts, and especially with those who never paid 
at all. 

Before our Conference adjourned we solemnly 
passed the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the last Friday in April next be set 
apart as a day of general fasting and prayer throughout 
the bounds of our Conference for the blessing of God to 
rest upon the deliberations of our General Conference, 
and that the preachers in charge be requested to publish 
this resolution in their Churches. 


This resolution was very agreeable to our views 
and feelings. We desired that our people every- 
where should pray earnestly that the great Head 
of the Church would be manifestly present at our 
General Conference, as it was to be the first in our 
separate organization, and to direct in all its delib- 
erations and conclusions, that everything necessary 
might be done to preserve the Church in safety and 
to advance the cause of “pure and undefiled reli- 
gion” in all our borders. 

After a session of fourteen days, embracing two 
Sabbaths (the longest we ever held), the Conference 
adjourned December 23. 

The older ministers among us had Peeonié some- 
what familiar with setting off new Conferences from 
the old central Mississippi Conference, but still it 
was an affecting scene to part with those who would 
be embraced in the Louisiana Conference, many of 
whom we should see no more in the flesh. We believe 
there is no more affectionate and loving brotherhood 
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in Christendom than that of the itinerant Metho- 
dist preachers. The fellowship of mutual toil and 
suffering in the same blessed cause binds them to 
each other by the strongest cords of confidence and 
love, and to separate them prospectively for life is 
like the severance of the most endeared household. 
This final parting on earth, occasioned by the neces- 
sary division of Conferences, from our long-tried 
and greatly beloved fellow-laborers and fellow-suf- 
ferers would scarcely be bearable were it not for 
the blessed hope of-a reunion in a brighter and sin- 
less world when all our earthly toils and sorrows 
are ended. Filled with this hope, we bade our 
brethren of Western Louisiana an affectionate fare- 
well at the close of our Conference. 

There had been in the Bishop’s Council a read- 
justment of the work in reference. to the contem- 
plated and expected division of the Conference. 
That portion intended for the Louisiana Conference 
was organized into four districts, respectively named 
New. Orleans, Attakapas, Alexandria, and Monroe. 
Squire W. D. Chase was appointed presiding elder 
on the New Orleans District, John Powell on the At- 
takapas, William F. Brown on the Alexandria, and 
John N. Hamill on the Monroe. There were thirty- 
five pastoral charges in those four districts, consist- 
ing of stations, circuits, and colored missions, to 
which Baton Rouge was to be added when the divi- 
sion was confirmed; and nearly all of them were 
well supplied with effective and promising preach- 
ers, mostly comparatively young in the ministry. 
Including the presiding elders, the Louisiana Con- 
ference, at the start, numbered forty-one traveling 
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preachers, a few of whom returned ultimately to the 
Mississippi Conference either by transfer or location 
and readmission. At the end of the first year our 
Louisiana brethren reported fifty-seven local preach- 
ers and an aggregate membership of eight thousand 
one hundred and one whites and three thousand 
three hundred and twenty-nine colored, so that the 
reader will see that we gave our beloved daughter a 
good patrimony to commence housekeeping. Hence- 
forth this historian will have but little to say about 
Western Louisiana, though it has always seemed to 
be a part of us. But we act under orders to write 
“a complete history of the Mississippi Conference,” 
so that we must leave the history of our numerous 
daughters to be written by other authors. What we 
have written about them up to the time they were 
set off may be considered fully reliable, as we have 
kept our journal and the General Minutes constant- 
ly before us, with the additional fact that we have 
been personally a part of their history, so that their 
future historians may safely commence where we 
have left off. We trust, before it is too long de- 
layed, that each of the ten Conferences organized 
on territory heretofore included in the Mississippi 
Conference (including the German Mission Confer- 
ence) will at no distant day appoint a historian to 
write its history to a late date. The ten Conferences 
alluded to are the Alabama, North Alabama, North 
Mississippi, Louisiana, East Texas, Texas, West Tex- 
as, Northwest Texas, Trinity, and the German Mis- 
sion (partly in Louisiana and Texas). 

The Mississippi Conference at the division re- 
tained five districts, named Baton Rouge, Natchez, 
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Vicksburg, Pearl River, and Sharon, with the same 
presiding elder of the previous year on each. In- 
cluding stations, circuits, and colored missions, we 
had forty-nine pastoral charges. Six of these, how- 
ever, were on the western margin of the Mississip- 
pi River, and fell to the Louisiana Conference at 
the end of the year, with six of the seven preachers 
who were appointed to travel them. Including the 
six who were included in the Louisiana Conference 
on final division, we had forty-nine effective men, 
with the exception of one supernumerary. Our first 
return of statistics after the division, including the 
increase of this year, gave us ten thousand and nine- 
ty-five white and five thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four colored members, making an aggregate of 
fifteen thousand nine hundred and forty-nine mem- 
bers to commence anew with. The number of local 
preachers is not given either in the journal or print- 
ed Minutes. Most of the old, experienced, and tal- 
ented ministers fell to the Mississippi Conference 
from the fact that their families were settled in our 
territory. 

Our General Conference at Petersburg, Va., this 
year perfected our separate ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, and we now felt like settling down to our 
divinely appointed work in good earnest. Our col- 
ored missions were increasing continually in num- 
ber and popularity. Many of them had become self- 
supporting pastoral charges. The planters began 
to feel that it was derogatory to their character to 
have their servants preached to at the expense of 
othérs, and took a laudable pride in paying their 
pastor well. Some of our colored charges, especial: 
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ly those in the valley between the Mississippi and 
Yazoo Rivers, became the best-paying circuits in the 
Conference. Numbers of our patronizing planters 
were nonresidents, some members of other commun- 
ions, and many not members; yet they took a praise- 
worthy interest in having their colored people regu- 
larly served with the gospel, and in making their 
moneyed arrangements always set apart a sufficient 
sum for the pastor of their servants. ‘Their over- 
seers were also instructed to make all necessary ar- 
rangements for the public service, and see that the 
plantation bell was duly rung at the appointed 
time. We now hear a vast amount of bell-ringing 
in some of our town and city stations to collect a 
congregation of from fifty to one hundred people; 
but in those days it was no uncommon thing for 
the plantation bell to call together several hundred 
willing and deeply interested African hearers at the 
usual place of worship. 

We have seldom known any minister more delight- 
ed with what we called the colored work than Lew- 
ell Campbell. “Give me the negroes, if you please,” 
he would say to the bishop; and he entered into the 
work with a vim. A large portion of the Vicksburg 
District, over which he now presided, was now made 
up of colored charges. Levi Pearce was this year 
stationed in Woodville; William H. Crenshaw, in 
Baton Rouge; Benjamin Jones, in Natchez; James 
L. Forsyth and John C. Miller, in Port Gibson and 
Grand Gulf; Asbury Davidson, in Vicksburg; Hay- 
den Leavel, in Jackson; Edward Doty, in Clinton 
and Raymond; and John I. E. Byrd, in Yazoo City. 
The circuits were generally well manned and in a 
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safe and growing condition. Erastus R. Strickland, 
with James Y. Griffin as his colleague, was mowing 
a wide swath on Bayou Pierre Circuit in the way of 
building churches, taking in members, and keeping 
things stirred generally. We always expected some- 
thing extra in the way of church-building where Mr. 
Strickland labored. “Put up suitable places for 
nests,” he would say, “if you wish to collect the 
martins. Build suitable churches in central locali- 
ties, and the people will come to them.” 
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